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L "on: 8 G18 TER 1 laſt year, we 
71 58 

fully explained the nature 
of our deſign; the Book itſelf has 
ſhewn in what manner we have been 
able to carry it into execution: It 1s 
therefore not neceſſary to detain the 
reader a long time at the entrance 
of the volume which we now lay be- 
fore him. Even at our firſt ſetting 


out, we employed none of the cuſ- 


tomary arts to excite attention, and 


41 ſeduce 


iv P RE F AGE. 


ſeduce: Judgment ; ; and on the ike 


_ occaſion theſe arts would prove as in- 


effectual, as they would have then 


been low and illiberal. The favour 


which the public has ſhewn to our 


1 


humble labours, without any ſuch 


helps, encourage us to proceed in the 


manner in which we originally began. 


There is no conſiderable change in 
the order and method of the work; 
a ſmall improvement we have indeed 
made, by claſſing our Miſcellaneous 
Papers ſomewhat more exactly. Be- 


ſides, as a work of this kind depends 


for its materials on the events and 


publications of the year, it would be 
improper ſo ſcrupulouſly to reſtrain our 


{elves 
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ſelves to one ſet of heads, and to one 
proportion of matter under each as 
not to conform ourſelves to things as 
they ariſe. Some years abound in one 
ſpecies of entertainment, and are bar- 
ren in another. In our laſt Regiſter 
we had an article of Extraordinary 
Adventures. This year has produced 
hardly any thing of that kind, and 
therefore we have omitted that title; 
but we have made the reader amends 
under that of Characters; which con- 


tains a very great variety of accounts 


of eminent perſons, good and bad ; 
ſome drawn by very maſterly hands; 
none in a manner that is contem ptible. 


We are the more pleaſed with our fer- 


tility 


* 
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tility in this part, as we know no kind 
of tcading that can be at once more 
uſeful and more agreeable. 


We do not pretend, that with all 
our care, and with ſomething more of 
experience, we have been able to 
avoid all the errors, and to ſupply all 
the defects which might have been 
obſerved in our firſt volume. They 
have in that been overlooked or par- 
doned by the candour of the public; 
and we ſhall never, we hope, forfeit 
our title to that indulgence by laying 


claim to perfection : we ſhall make 
the errors of each years leſſons for the 
enſuing ; and when we have done our 

| beſt 


PREFACE. vii 
beſt, we ſhall ſtand in need of par- 


don. 


We have only to add, that we re- 


of ingenious perſons. It is hoped that 


not give any gentleman cauſe to be 


queſt the favour of the correſſ pondence | 


the choice we have hitherto made will 


aſhamed that his performance ſhould 


appear among the pieces we ſelec, 
whether in proſe or in verſe, We re- 
ceived indeed ſome papers, but they 
came too late, our plan having been 
then u nalterably ſettled. We hope 


that thoſe gentlemen who intend to a 


favour us, will ſend in their letters be- 
fore November. 
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CHAP. 1. 


The inclinations of the powers at war at the claſing the laſt campaign. The 
King of Spain's death 22 Condition of the King Pruſſia, 
Empreſs Queen, Ruſſia, Sweden, Holland, France, and England. 


L THOEVER reflects upon 
the concluſion of the ſe- 


veral campaigns fince the 


year 1755, will eaſily perceive that 


at the end of the laſt, the fortune 
of the ſeveral powers at war ſcem- 
ed more nearly upon a ballance, 
than it had been at the cloſe of any 
of the former. That campaign was 
rather leſs bloody, than that which 
immediately preceded it; and it 
was not concluded with any action 
of ſuch an eclat, as could greatly 
raiſe, or depreſs the hopes of any 


of the contending parties. All par- 
ties became more cautious; becauſe 
it became every day more evident, 
that the fortune of war was not to 


be decided by any ſingle ſtroke, 


however conſiderable. The prize 
was reſerved for the player of the 
ſkilful game ; for the moſt attentive 
patience z for the greateſt depth of 
reſources. An equality of this 


kind ſeemed at laſt to promiſe Eu- 


rope ſome repoſe. All fides might 

now give and receive honourable 

and equitable terms; and peace 
B oO 


might 
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might be ſettled on that footing, 
on which it has been uſually made, 
for ſome time paſt, in our part of 
the world. But the great deſigns 


entertained by each power; re- 
venge imbittered by the blows 
Which all had felt in their turns, 
the conſideration of the vaſt ex- 
pences that fell upon all, and 
which a peace at that time would 
have wade froitleſs ; even the hopes 
ariſing from the equivocal appear- 
ances of the lat campaign eſtranged 
every court from the diſpoſition to 
peace. Inſomuch that there were 
no terms directly offered by any of 
the delligerant powers; nor did 
any of the neutral interpoſe their 
mediation. Beſides theſe, another 
cauſe operated powerfully; a great 
event was hourly expected about this 
time ; an event which threatened to 
involve the Southern parts of Europe 
in the calamities of that war, that 
had fo long waſted the Northern; 
and which, whenever it ſhould take 


2 threatened to render the po- 
I 


tical ſyſtem infinitely more intri- 
cate, and probably to give the war 
quite a new turn. 

The late King of Spain, by the 
force of a conjugal affection, rarely 
ſeen in that dignity, fince the death 
of his Queen, had been given up 
to a melancholy, which preyed 
upon his health, and affected his 
underſtanding. His death, or in- 
capacity, appeared inevitable with- 
in a ſhort time. The King of Naples, 
Don Carlos, was next in the or- 
der of ſucceſſion, In the treaty of 
Aix la Chapelle, it had been agreed, 
that the dutchies of Parma, Pla- 
centia and Guaſtalla, ſhould be re- 
ſtored to the houſe of Auſtria, in 
caſe Don Carlos ſhould ever come 
to the crown of Spain. Theſe 
countries were at the end of that 
war, in the hands of the Empreſs 


1759. 
Queen, or her allies. Her imperial 
Majeſty had ſet up a claim to the 
reverſion of theſe datchies, on the 
extinction of iſſue- male in the houſe 
of Farneſe. But the ambition of 
the Queen of Spain to make all her 
children Sovereigns, put powerful 
bars in her way to it. This ambi- 
tion was one of the cauſes, which 
made the laſt ſo general a war. The 
peace of Aix la Chapelle, which put 
a period to that war, after ſettling 
theſe conteſted dutchies as an eſta- 
bliſhment for Don Philip, ſecond 
ſon to the King of Spain, provided, 
that whenever the event, which we 
have mentioned before, ſhould take 
place, that is to ſay, the. acceſſion 
of Don Carlos to. the crown of 
Spain, then the kingdom of Naples 
and Sicily ſhould paſs to the In- 
fant Don Philip, and the dutchies 
which formed his eſtabliſhment 
ſhould revert to the houſe of Au- 
ſtria. 2 

The King of Naples, not with- 
out reaſon, looked upon this article 
of the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, as 
injurious to his rights; accordingly 
he never acceded to it, No method 
in this caſe could be ſeen, which 
might prevent matters from com- 
ing to extremities, except the ſitua- 
tion of the Empreſs, engaged as ſhe 
was with a power ful adverſary, who 
kept her forces ſtrained to their 
utinoſt pitch, She was in no con- 
dition to engage in a new war, 
however intereſting the object might 
be. Her ally France, who ſo inef- 
fectually aſſiſted her in Germany, 
could not probably aſſiſt her with 
more effect in Italy; ſhe therefore 
ſeemed to have no other part left, 
than to acquieſce for the preſent, 
and wait in ſilence a more favoura- 
ble opportunity to aſſert her claims. 
The event of the King of Spain's 


deach has ſince happened. It has 


Pra- 


1759.7 
produced none of thoſe immediate 
effects which were apprehended ; 
and this probably proceeded from 
the cauſe which we have juſt now 
hinted. A dead calm at preſent 
broods over Italy. But in this 
tranquillity and filence there are 
materials gathering, which may on 


no very diſtant period burſt in a 


terrible tempeſt over that delight- 
ful country, They are very near- 
ly the ſame that produced the laſt 
troubles there, and may not only 


revive them, but ſpread the horrors 


of war once more over all Europe. 
Such were the inclinations of the 


powers at war, at the opening of 


this year: their ſtrength ſeemed 


alſo very entire; in particular, the 


reſources of the King of Pruſſia ap- 
ared aſtoniſhing, after the great 
lows he had ſuffered; and after 
the advantages he had gained, but 
gained at ſo high a price. He was 
{ill able to ſhew himſelf the father 
and benefaQor, as well as the pro- 


tector of his people. In te midſt 


of the devouring waſte of ſuch an 
expenſive war, from the funds of 
his ceconomy, he was enabled to 
remit the taxes to thoſe parts of 
his dominions, which had ſuffered 
from the Ruſſian barbarity ; he 
even advanced money to thoſe 
which had ſuffered the mot conhi- 
derably. 

To take a nearer view of his ſi- 
tuation, we muſt obſerve, that the 
whole kingdom of Pruſſia ſtill re- 
mained in the hands of the Muſco- 
vites. The dutchy of Cleves, to- 
gether with his other poſſeſſions on 
the Rhine, could yield him no- 
thing; they were held by the 
French ; but in theſe reſpeQs, his 
ſituation was not worſe than it had 
been, almoſt from the beginning 
of the war. He had, to ballance 
Uieſe loſſes, the rich country of 
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Saxony, which he had twice in one 
campaign wreſted from the hands of 
the Auſtrians. Add to this, the re- 
newal of the ſubſidy treaty with 
Great Britain, on the advantageous 
terms of the former year. Theſe 
were undoubtedly great ſupports ; 
and the King ſeemed as entire in 
power, and more advanced in repu- 
tation than ever, 

But to a more critical examina- 
tion, things had an aſpect not quite 
ſo favourable. This appearance 
was rather ſpecious than entirely 
ſolid ; and whilſt all without look- 
ed full and fair, within there was 
a decay of ſubſtance, and an hol- 
lowneſs that rung at the ſlighteſt 
touch. 'That incomparable body of 
troops, which at the beginning of 
the war had given him ſo great a 
ſuperiority, no longer exiſted in the 
ſame perſons. If his troops derived 
advantages from a long ſeries of 
active ſervice, theſe advantages were 
equally on the fide of the enemy. 
His army had known what it is to 
be beaten; and it is no wonder, if 
a ſort of wearineſs and deſpair be- 
gen to crecp upon them, after ſuch 
an infinite train of unrewarded fa- 
tigues, when they ſaw that ſo many 


wonderful exploits had not yet end- 


ed the war in their favour. Man 
of his beſt generals had been killed 
in battle, or died, or had retired, 
or were diſgraced. The hoards 
which he had amaſſed before the 
war, by this time mult have been 
entirely ſpent; his dominions mult 
have been greatly exhauſted, both 
of men and money. Saxony could 
no longer yield ſuch ſupplies, as 
formerly. The indigence of the 
ſubdued inhabitants, tet bounds to 
the rapacity of the conqueror. The 
ſubſidy from Great Britain, did a 
great deal; but it could not ſupply. 
the deficiencies on this, and on 
Þ 2 | very 
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every other ſide. Theſe circum- 
ſtances, probably, made the King 
of Pruſſia more cautious and dila- 
tory than uſual. 

The court of Vienna had as 
great burthens to ſuſtain as the 
King of Pruſſia, and ſhe had ſuffer- 
ed much greater blows. That pow- 
er has a ſtrength, ſomewhat unac- 
countable and peculiar to herſelf, 
More deficient in pecuniary funds, 
than any other great power in Eu- 
rope, ſhe is better able to ſubſiſt, 
and to do conſiderable things with- 
out them. For by a long habit, 
the whole ſtate is 3 to its ne- 
ceſſities; and the ſubject is more 
ready to ſupply free quarter, and to 
endure military licence than any 
other. The country is abundantly 
fruitful in all its parts. And whilſt 
the war is carried on near home, an 
arbitrary government, operating on 
ſo extenſive an object, can hardly 
fail of ſuch reſources, as muſt ſerve 
an Auſtrian army; which is ſtill paid, 
in a great meaſure, as Tacitus de- 
ſcribes the troops of the ancient Ger- 
mans to have been; they have a plen- 
tiful table in lieu of pay.“ 

And indeed it muſt be owned, 
that there is no Sovereign, who 1s 
more highly honoured in his domi- 
nions, or obeyed with a greater 
mixture of love and reverence, by 
all his ſubjects, than her Imperial 
Majeſty. So that having a very am- 
ple power, very willing obedience, 
a large territory, and many men, 
not ſufficiently employed in the arts 
of peace, it perhaps may be gueſ- 
ſed, in what manner ſhe has been 
able to ſupply her many and great 
loſſes, and to continue a war, like 
the preſent, better than ſtates more 
abundantin money. She is beſides, 
and this is a matter of no ſmall con- 
ſequence, ſupported by the coun- 
tenance, the authority, and the 
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forces of the Empire. And ſhe has 
for her allies the firſt, and moſt 
formidable names in Europe. In 
the wars which this power carried 
on in the laſt, and in this century, 
though uſually not very ſucceſsful, 
ſhe has always been the laſt to de- 
fire a peace; though frequently 
ſlow in her operations, ſhe makes 
amends by an extraordinary perſe- 
verance. 

This ſlowneſs could not eſcape 
general obſervation, in the actions 
of the laſt year. That the Auſtrians 
did not play, with ſufficient ſpirit, 
the pu game which was in 'their 
hands, after the battle of Hohkir- 
chen and the entry of the Ruſhans 
into the New Marche of Branden- 
dann ſeems hardly diſputable. 
Perhaps it was that the court of 
Vienna, by an error common to 
many courts, but particularly ſo to 
this, and often fatal to it, inter- 
fered too much and too minutely, 
in the operations of the campaign. 

It is not impoſſible that the cha- 
racter of Marſhal Daun himſelf, 
might have had ſome ſhare in this 
inactivity; a character almoſt in all 
things the direct reverſe of that of 
his Pruſhan Majeſty. He ſaw that 
the King, active, reſolute and ad- 
venturous, waſted himſelf even by 
that activity and ſpirit, to which he 
owed his moſt brilliant ſucceſſes. 
Should the Auſtrians carry on the 
war in the ſame ſpirit, they might 
ſuffer in the ſame manner, without 
being ever able to equal, much leſs 
to exceed that great Monarch, in 
a ſtile of action peculiarly his own. 
Daun therefore by principle, ſeems 
to have kept his army from coming 
to action, in order to oppoſe a 
ſtrength entire, and recruited by a 
long reſt, to that of the King of 
Pruſſia, waſted by the efforts it was 
obliged to make, inceſſantly and on 


* Nam epulæ, et quam uam incompti, largi tamen apparatus pro flipendig cedunt. Tacit. 
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every ſide. His deſign ſeemed to be, 
that the iſſue of the war ſhould ra- 
ther ariſe from the general reſult and 
concurrence of all the operations, 
gradually producing a ſolid though 
a ſlow advantage, than from the 
effect of a bold, quick, and maſterly 
ſtroke. In fact, the Auſtrians felt 
all the benefits, and all the incon- 
veniencies which uſually attend this 
ſort of conduct, a conduct which 
probably loſt them Saxony in the laſt 
campaign, and which has ſecured 
them the poſſeſſion of what they now 
hold in that country. The Auſtrians 
and Pruſſians watched the time and 
one another, and came very late to 
action.. | 

The court of Peterſburg ſtill ad- 
hered to its old ſyſtem, in ſpite of 
the late ill ſucceſs of her arms, and 
all the efforts of the Britiſh miniſter, 
to withdraw her from her alliance. 
If ſhe had ſome loſs of men, it was 
the leaſt loſs ſhe could feel: and ſhe 
thought that whilſt the war was car- 
ried on at the expence of others, the 
reduction of ſo near, ſo dreaded, and 
ſo hated a rival as the King of Pruſ- 
fia, and the opportunity of the form- 
ing her noone to ſervice, and per- 
fecting her officers, were objects of 
conſequence enough to keep her 
cloſely attached to her firſt ſenti- 
ments. 

The Swedes preſerved likewiſe 
the ſame connexion; but they con- 
tinued as before, an inconſiderable, 
and inglorious part of the war. 
Folland preſerved her neutrality; 
but it was a neutrality little reſpect- 
ed, and indeed in itſelf little reſpect- 
able. Divided in her councils, at- 
tentive only to private intereſts, ſhe 
diſguſted the Engliſh, and neither 


pleaſed nor ſerved the French. For 


ſome of the ſubjeQs of that republic 
had carried on the trade of France 


in their bottoms, which ſubjeQed 
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them to frequent captures from the 

Engliſh men of war and privateers. 
This produced loud complaints in 

Holland, and warm remonſtrances 
to the court of London. Theſe 
complaints met with little attention, 

being in many reſpects but indiffe- 

rently founded. The affair was 
drawn out in length, until the diſpute 
was extinguiſhed by the deſtruction 

of its object; ſome of the French 
colonies were reduced, and the trade 
in the others, grown too ſmall and 
too hazardous to be continued long- 
er with any hope of advantage. 

The affairs of France and Eng- 
land were partly connected with 
the general ſyſtem, and partly di- 
ſtinct and independent. France 
1 that the ſtrength of the 

ngliſh, and the exertion of that 
ſtrength, increaſed continually in 
America; ſhe knew from the na- 
tural inferiority of her colonies, 
and the feeble ſtate of her navy, 
that ſhe could not in reaſon hope 
for great ſucceſs in that quarter; 
for which reaſon, although ſhe ſent 
a fleet under Monſ. Bompart into 
the Weſt Indies, and ſome men of 
war, with as many ſore and tranſ- 
port ſhips as ſhe could ſteal out of 
the river St. Lawrence, her great 
efforts were to be made in Europe, 
ſhe had two objects, the recovery of 
Hanover, and the invaſion of theſe 
iſlands ; in either of which if ſhe 
ſucceeded, there could be no doubt, 
but that it would prove a ſufficient 
ballance for all that ſhe had ſuffer- 
ed, or had to apprehend in any 
other part of the world. 

With regard to the firſt object, 
though it was difficult to attain it, 
and though,if it ſhould be attained, 
it did not promiſe to anſwer her 
Purpoſes ſo well as the latter, yet it 
was upon that ſhe chiefly depended. 
Hitherto indeed the ſucceſs which 
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France had in Germany, was not at 
all proportioned to the prodigious 
efforts which ſhe made ; ſhe began 
to find herſelf much exhauſted, 'The 
wants of the French obliged them 
to pay little reſpect to neutral, or 
even to friendly powers; fo that the 
eſteem and aſſiſtance which they had 
in Germany,diminiſhed continually, 
They eat up the country, and ſeiz- 
ed on ſuch towns as were convenient 
to them, without any ceremony : 
yet freed from all theſe reſtraints, 
their army had made very little pro- 
greſs; their generals had not diſ- 
played any great abilities, and their 
army in itſelf very badly compoſed, 
was deficient in diſcipline, to a de- 
gree which is ſcarcely credible. They 
kept neither guards nor polts, nor 
centinels ; a great part of their rroops 
wandered from the camp into the 
neighbouring towns, and returned 
drunk. Their councils of war were 
held in a tumultuous and diforderly 
manner; and all their deſigns were 
perfectly known in the camp of the 
allies, where a very different picture 
was exhibited, with regard to regu- 
larity and caution.* 

The French troops have ſeveral 
eſſential defects in their conſtitution, 
which prevent them from equalling 
thoſe of Germany,and other nations, 
Several regiments are in a manner 
hereditary in great families, who, pla- 
ced at their firſt oatſet at a very high 
point of military rank, think it un- 
neceſſary to attain the qualifications, 
which lead others to it Rep by ſep, 
As to the reſt of the officers, as their 
Pay is ſmall and their hopes little, 
few itudy the art military, as a pro- 
feſſion; they ſerve becauſe it is the 
faſnion to do ſo, and that it is thought 
neceſlary to a gentleman. Thus 
they. diſpatch their buſineſs as a diſ- 
agreeable ta:k ; and having little to 
- loſe in the lervice, it is almoſt im- 
poſlible to preſerve a due ſubordina- 
v dee Letres de M. Belleiſle, 
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tion. The common men are little 
more than abject vaſſals, and there- 
fore want that high ſpirit which in 
their gentry makes fome amends 


for the want of knowledge and aſſi- 


duity. And as they are corrupted 
by the example of their ſuperiors, ſo 
by their negligence they are left with- 
out any reſtraint, The officers do not 
chuſe to incur the ill-will of their 
men, or to give themſelves trouble, 
by exerciſing that wholeſome ſeve- 
rity in which the health and vigour 
of military diſcipline conſiſts. 

The German common people are 
indeed in a ſtill lower ſtate of vaſſal- 
age than the French, and might 


therefore be ſuppoſed naturally no 


better ſoldiers ; but their bodies are 
morè robuſt and hardy; their treat- 
ment is ſevere and rigorous, their 
ſubordination is moſt exact, which 
makes their diſcipline perfect; and 
Germany is ſo habituated to war, 
that all the people may be ſaid to 
be born ſoldiers. Theſe things 
give the Germans a great ſuperio- 
rity over the French; a ſuperiority 
which was more viſible in this, than 
in any former war. 

Theſe defects in their army were 
increaſed by the low ſtate of their 
finances, which cauſed their troops 
to be very ill paid. The French 
court made ſome attempts to keep 
vp their credit, by changing their 
former methods of raiſing money. 
Mr. Silhouet was made controller of 
the finances, and the farmers general 
were removed from their former 
employment of finding the ſupplies. 
New methods were deviſed, which 
might ſtave off the entire ruin of 
their finances, until their armies in 
Germany could ftrike ſome effective 
blow, or their projet of an in- 
vaſion, which quieted the minds of 
the people in ſome degree, ſhould 
be put in execution. 

With 
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With regard to the latter project, 
France hac formerly found that the 
bare report of ſuch a deſign had 
ſerved many material purpoſes; but 
in England things had, ſince then, 
been greatly changed. The threats 
of an invaſion increaſed our internal 


ſtrength, without railing any appre- 


henſions; they in a great meaſure 
executed the militia act, which hard- 
ly any thing elſe could have put in 
execution; they increaſed the regu- 
lar troops, both in their number and 
their ſpecies. England for the firſt 
time ſaw light horſe and light foot. 
There reigned in both houſes the 
moſt perfect and unprecedented uni- 
on. Among the great men there 
was no difference that could in. the 
leaſt affect the conduct of the war. 
The diſpute concerning the prefe- 
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renceFf the continental and the ma- 


rine ſyſtem, was entirely ſilenced; 


becauſe a ſyſtem took place which 
comprehended both, and operated 
in both as fully as the warmeſt ad- 
vocates of either could deſire. Ne- 
ver did England keep a greater 


number of land forces on foot, on 


the continent of Europe, in Eng- 
land, in America, when ſhe turned 
all her power to her land forces on- 
ly. Never did ſhe cover the ſeas 
with ſuch formidable fleets, when 
her navy alone engaged her atten- 
tion. Such is the effect when power 
and patriotiſm unite ; when /iberty . 
aud order kiſs ; and when a nation 
ſits with a happy ſecurity under the 
ſhade of abilities which ſhe has tri- 


ed, and virtues in which ſhe dares 
to conhde, 


. 
The allied army moves. Succeſsful ſcirmiſbes on the fide of the allies. Battle 


of Bergen. Prince Ferdinand retires to Windtken. 
General Weberſnow's expedition into Poland. Prince E 


and Franconia. 


Plan of the campaign. 
enry's into Bohemia 


General Macguire defeated. Bamberg pillaged. Pringe 


Henry returns to Saxony. Heſſe abandoned by the allies. 


HE ſeizing of Francfort in 

the laſt year, by a moſt fla- 
grant violation of the Rderties of the 
Empire, had given the French and 
their allies the moſt material ad- 
vantage they had acquired in the 
campaign ; for it ſecured to them the 
courſe of the Maine, and the Rhine, 
and made it eaſy to them to re- 
ceive every kind of reinforcement 
and ſupply. It ſecured likewiſe that 
communication between them, the 
Imperial, and the Auſtrian armies, 
and formed that chain, from which 
they derived no ſmall benefit of 
mutual ſuccour and concurrence in 
their operations. Much depended 
upon their being diſlodged from that 
poſt; as well with regard to the 
fortune of his Britannic Majeſty's 


army, as to that of the King of 
Pruſſia. Such a ſtroke muſt neee(- 
ſarily have the greateſt influence on 
the events of the whole enſuing cam- 
paign. Prince Ferdinand, ſenſible 


of this, as ſoon as the ſeaſon per- 


mitted him to enter upon action, 
drew his troops out of their can- 
tonments; and at the head of thirty 
thouſand men, prepared to diſlodge 


them, before they could receive the 


ſupplies, of which they were in 
daily expectation. The reſt of his 
army, conſiſting of about ten or 
e e men, were leſt to 
guard the eleQorate, and to watch 
the biſhopric of Munſter. Some 
detachments of Hanoverians and 
Pruſſlans had, in the latter end of 
February, driven the Imperialiſts 
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and Auftrians from the poſts, which 
they occupied at Erfurth and Elſi- 
nach, and ſome places in the coun- 
try of Heſſe; this drew a ſtrong 
body of the enemy into that part, 
which puſhed them back ; but the 
hereditary Prince ' of Brunſwick, 
who led the army of the allies 
5 ways, before deemed im- 
paſſable to an army, defeated them 
in ſome ſevere ſkirmiſhes ; ſeveral 
laces of importance were taken ; 
everal whole battalions were made 
r with their officers. The 
French, alarmed at the vivacity of 
this beginning, judged it but the 
prelude to ſomething more deciſive. 
Accordingly the Duke of Broglio 
took an advantageous paſt, near 
Bergen, at a village between Franc- 
fort and Hannau, which it was 
neceſſary that the allies ſhould maſ- 
ter, before they could penetrate to 
his line This place he had made 
his right, and ſecured his flanks 
and center in fuch a manner, that 
the attack could only be made at 
that village. | 
In this diſpoſition was the French 
army when the allies approached ; 
they formed themſelves under an 
eminence, and began the attack 
on the village of Bergen, between 
nine and ten in the morning, with 
great intrepidſty. They were re- 
ceived with a very ſevere fire, which 
the enemy had prepared for them; 
they made three attacks in the ſpace 
of about two hours, and were every 
time repulſed. 
Prince Ferdinand now obſerved 
that the enemy ſtill kept a good 
countenance in their poſt, and that 
his own troops began to fall into 
ſome diſorder. This able general, 
who never riſques his fortune on a 
fingle throw, began to think of a 
retreat, whilſt his loſs was yet in- 
conſiderable, and the diſorder of his 
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men eafily to be repaired. But z 
retreat in the face of a viftorious 
enemy, was hazardous; ayd the 
day was not yet above half ſpent. 
In this exigence he made ſuch 
movements, as ſtrongly indicated 
a deſign of falling once more upon 
the village, in the enemy's right, 
and of making at the ſame time a 
new attack upon their left. Theſe 
appearances were further counte- 
nanced by a cannonade, on both 
theſe poſts, ſupported with an un- 
common fury. The French, de- 
ceived hy theſe manceuvres, kept 
cloſe in their poſts ; they expected 
a new and a lively attack every 
moment; they returned the can- 
nonade as briſkly as they could ; 
and in this poſture things continu- 
ed until night came on, when the 


Prince made an eaſy retreat, with- 


out diſorder, or moleſtation, and 
halted at Windeken, 

In this action the loſs of the allies 
was about two thouſand in every 
way; that of the French was by 
no means leſs conſiderable. The 
allies indeed ſuffered nothing in 
their reputation ; their cauntenance 
through the whole action 2 
been excellent. Prince Ferdina 
gained as much honour and diſ- 
PIE as much ſkill, as could have 

een obtained, or ſhewn upon a 


more fortunate occaſion. 'The event 


however was, in its conſequences, 
far from indifferent ; for the allies 
having miſſed this blow, the French 
ſtill kept Francfort, and all advan- 
tages which they drew from that 
fituation ; they had time and means 
to receive their reinforcements; and 


they acquired in a ſhort ſpace ſuch 


a ſuperiority, as obliged Prince Fer- 
dinand to content himſelf with act- 
ing on the defenſive, for a long 
time after. | 
The advantages which would have 
e ariſen 
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ariſen from another iſſue of that 
battle appeared more fully, from 
the operations which were carry- 
ing on on the ſide of Bohemia, and 
which probably were deſigned to 
concur with thoſe of the Prince, 
in ſome grand and comprehenſive 
ſcheme. There is no doubt, that 
the army of the allies, and thoſe 
of his Pruſſian Majeſty, had deter- 
mined to act in concert, and had 
ſettled ſome plan for that purpoſe ; 


and though it ſhould not be diſco- 


yered, with equal certainty, what 
that plan was, it may not however 
be unpleaſant to trace it ; as far at 
leaſt, as a reaſonable conjecture, 
guided by the lights derived from 
the tendency of each operation, 
may lead us. For if we ſucceed 
at all, in ſuch an attempt, it diffuſes 
a wonderſul clearneſs over the 
whole narrative. 

It is not impoſſible then, that it 
was deſigned, in the firlt place, to 
keep the Ruſſians at a diſtance, un- 
til the latter end of the ſummer, by 


the deſtruction of their magazines 


in Poland. That, on the other ſide, 
Prince Ferdinand ſhould attempt to 
drive the French towards the Rhine, 
and to get between them and the 
army of the Empire; which having 
thus loſt its communication with the 
French, Prince Henry ſhould ruſh 
out of Saxony, and fall upon them 
in Bohemia and Franconia, and cut 
off alſo their communication with 
the great body of the Auſtrians. 


Then the Imperialiſts would find 
themſelves ſituated between two 


hoſtile and ſuperior armies; whilſt 
in Bohemia, Marſhal Daun would 


be either obliged to try kis fortune 


ſingle handed, with the King of 
Pruilia, or totally to abandon that 
kingdom, into which it was in the 
power of the Pruſſians to enter, in 
Oppolite parts at once. 
The firſt part of this plan was 
1 
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executed with ſpirit and ſuc- 
ceſs. So early as the 23d of Fe- 
bruary, the Pruſſian general Wo- 
berſnow marched into Poland, from 
Glogau in Sileſia, with farty-ſix 
ſquadrons, and twenty-nine batta- 
lions, where they routed ſome bo- 
dies of Coſſacks; and after having 
deſtroyed feveral immenſe maga- 
zines, particularly one at Poſen, 
ſaid to be ſufficient for the ſubſiſt- 
ence of fifty thouſand men for three 
months, they returned without a- 
ny loſs into Sileſia, on the 18th of 
April. 

As for the ſecond act of this mi- 
litary drama, it was executed with 
as great ſucceſs, and with ſome ad- 
vantages more ſtriking than the firſt. 
Prince Henry commanded the Pruſ- 
ſian troops in Saxony, which the 
public accounts called forty thou- 
ſand men. He had certain intelli- 
gence, that ſome movements, which 
had purpoſely been made by the 
King ot Pruſſia, had drawn the 
greateſt part of the Auſtrian troops, 
which had been poſted as a watch 
upon Saxony, towards the frontiers 
of Sileſia. He immediately took ad- 
vantage of this ppening, and entered 
Bohemia in twa columns ; A 
one marched towards Peterſ- **P 75. 
wade; the other, which was com- 
manded by General Hulſen, made 
its way by Paſberg and Commot- 
tau. Ihe firſt penetrated as far as 
Loboſchutz and Leitmeritz, the ene- 
my flying before them, and every 
RR abandoning or burning the 
vaſt magazines which they had a- 
maſſed in all thoſe parts. | 

The body under General Hulſen 
did as much ſervice, and it had a 
more active employment. The paſs 
of Paſberg, ſtrong in itſelf, was 
defended by a conſiderable body of 
Auſtrians. General Hulſen having 
conducted his cavalry by another 
way, ſq as to fall directly on their 
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rear, attacked them with his infan- 
try in front, and drove them out of 
all their intrenchments; one gene- 
ral, fifty-one officers, and no leſs 
than two thouſand private men, 
were made priſoners on this occa- 
fion. The Pruſſians loſt but ſeventy 
men killed and wounded. They re- 
3 turned into Saxony with 
AP. 22. hoſtag-s for the contribu- 
tions they had exacted. | 
After this fatiguing expedition, 
the Prince gave his troops a few 
days to reſt, and then led them 
once more to action. He directed 
his march through the Voigtland, 
towards the army of the Empire ; 
they entered Franconia by the way 
of Hoff ; they attacked General 
Macguire, who commauded a body 
of Auſtrians and Imperialiſts. Here 
they were bravely reſiſted for the 
whole day; but the numbers and 
ſpirit of the Pruſſians prevailing, 
Macguire gladly took advantage of 
the night to make a retreat, having 
Joſt about five hundred men. A few 
fcirmiſhes more decided the fate of 
Franconia. The army of the Em- 
pire retreated, as the Pruſhans ad- 
vanced, and abandoned 'the rich 
biſhoprics of Bamberg and Wurtz- 
burg to contribution. Ids Wok 
| of Bam urrendere 
May16. upon — but ſome con- 
ſuſion happening before the capitu- 
lation was compleatly finiſhed, a par- 
ty of Croats came to blows with a 
party of Pruſſians, who had by this 
time poſſeſſion of one of the gates; 
this was reſented as an infringement 
of the capitulation. A pretence was 
given to plunder the place; it was 
given up to pillage, by order of the 
commanders, for two days, in a 
very unrelenting and licentious 
manner. This produced loud and 
_ Juſt complaints againſt the Pruſſians, 
and, in due time, a ſevere retaliation. 
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Prince Henry had puſhed back 
the army of the Empire, as far as 
Nuremberg; he had diſabled a 
great part of the circle of Fran- 
conia from giving them aſſiſtance; 
and thus far he had accompliſhed 
the objects of his expedition. But 
as that part of the plan, which 
Prince Ferdinand was to have ex- 
ecuted, had failed, it was impoſ- 
fible on one hand to hinder the 
French army from ſuccouring that 
of the Empire, or on the other, 
to prevent a body of Auſtrians from 
availing themſelves of his lence, 
to penetrate into Saxony. In theſe 
circumſtances any farther ſtay in 
Franconia was uſele!s, and might 
be dangerous. His army, loaded 
with booty and contribution, re- 
turned to their old ſituation. The 
Auſtrians retired into Bohemia at 
their approach. 

Appearances were hitherto favour- 
able enough to the Pruſſians; how- 
ever none of the grent ends propoſ- 
ed by the 8 plan were fully 
anſwered. The Ruſſians, notwith - 
ſtanding the deſtruction of their ma- 
gazines, continued their march to- 
wards Sileſia. Count Dohna, who 
had raiſed great contributions and 
levies in the dutchy of Mecklenburg, 
was preparing to oppoſe them on the 
ſide of Daaden ; other parties, 
under other commanders, were poſt- 
ed at thoſe places where their · irrup- 
tion was the moſt apprehended. The 
approach of this army brought 
things nearer and nearer to a criſis. 
The eyes of all Enrope were fixed 
with anxiety and expectation on 
their progreſs. It appeared the 
more formidable, becauſe the pro- 
greſs of the French arms was very 
rapid after the battle of Bergen. 

Prince Ferdinand, finding that 
another attack was not adviſeable, 
retreated continually, The French 
poſſeſſed 
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out oppoſition z they met as little 
in making their way through the 


biſhoprie of Paderborn; and whilſt 


their grand army, under Marſhal 
de Contades, puſhed the allies in 
that quarter and on the ſide of Heſſe, 
M. d'Armentieres was poſted by 


CHAP. 
Expedition to the Weſt Indies under Hopſon and Moore. 


Failure there. The Cauſes of it. 
land. 
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poſſeſſed themſelves of Heſſe with - 


Weſel, to advance on that fide as 
occaſion ſhould require. The con- 
dition of the allied army was ex- 
tremely dubious; whilſt the French 
increaſed in their numbers and ſpirit. 
Their new ſucceſs gave them reaſon 
to hope for a campaign as fortunate 
as that of 1757. 


III. 
Account of Martinico. 


Guadaloupe invaded, Deſcription of that 
Baſſe Terre attacked and burned. General Heoj/on dies. Operations 


again Grand Terre. Several paſſes forced. The inhabitants capitulate. 


Bravery of a French lady. 


REAT Britain was not con- 
tent with the efforts which 
ſhe had made in Germany: Ame- 


rica, the intereſts of Which had gi- 


ven riſe to the war, was the object 
which principally engaged her at- 
tention. This was indeed the pro- 
per object of her natural ſtrength, 
and by her ſucceſs in this quarter, 
ſhe moſt effectually laid the ax to 
the root of the enemy's naval pow- 
er, and cut away one great part of 
the reſources which fed the war. 
A ſquadron of nine ſhips of the line, 
Nov with ſixty tranſports, con- 
1b taining ſix regiments of foot, 
7589. in the end of the laſt year 
ſailed for the. Weſt Indies, in order 
to attack and reduce the French 
Carribbee iſlands. General Hopſon 
commanded the land forces ; the 
fleet in the expedition was to be 
under the orders of Commodore 
Moore, then in the Weſt Indies: 
Their firſt object was Martinico, 
the firſt in reputation of the French 
Carribbees, the ſeat of government, 
the center of all the trade which 
rance carries on with thoſe iſlands; 
ong both by nature and art. This 
iſland lies in the 15th degree N. lat. 
The ſhore is on every fide indented 


Marigalante taken. 


with very deep bays, which they call 
Cul de ſacs, and the ſands, only diſ- 
coverable at low water, form in 
many places a hidden, and almoſt 
inſurmountable barrier. A lofty 
ridge of almoſt impaſſable mountains 
runs north weſt and ſouth-eaſt quite 
through the iſland ; all the ſpace on 
both fides is interſected at inconſi- 
derable diſtances with deep gullies, 
through which the water pours down 
in the rainy ſeaſons with great im- 
petuoſity. In other reſpects the 
iſland is pleaſant and fruitful; well 
watered, and well cultivated, abound- 
ing with plantations and villages all 
along the ſea- coaſt. The two prin- 
cipal places are St. Pierre, and Port 
Royal; both towns conſiderable in 
this part of the world, for their 

magnitude, trade, and ſtrength. 
By thit ſhort defcription may be 
diſcerned how deſirable ſuch a con- 
queſt was, and the difficulties which 
naturally oppoſed themſelves to it. 
They were the greater, becauſe at 
this time there was in the iſland 
a conſiderable number of regular 
troops. They have at all times a 
numerous and well armed militia, 
not contemptible for their diſci- 
pline, and well ſuited to the ſer- 
vice 
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vice of the country; add to this, 
that they can bring into the field, 
a large body of negroes, habi- 
tuated to arms, and in general well 
affected to the intereſt of their 
maſters. | 
The Engliſh forces landed with- 
out oppoſition, on the 
Jay, 6, weſt de of Port Royal 
harbour, after the men of war had 
driven the enemy from their bat- 
teries and intrenchments. But on 
their landing, they found that the 
nature of the country proved a 
reater obſtruction to their progreſs, 
than the ſtrength of the enemy. 
Theſe profound gullies, incloſed 
by ſteep, and almoſt perpendicular 
precipices, proved an inſurmount- 
able obſtacle to the regular march 
of the troops, or the conveyance of 
cannon. The enemy had broken up 
the roads; and five miles of ſuch 
roads, and through ſuch an im- 
practicable country, were to be paſ- 
ſed before Port Royal could be at- 
tacked by land. The command- 
der therefore of the forces, judged 
the difficulties on the land tide in- 
ſurmountable; the naval comman- 
der held it impoſſible to put the 
cannon aſhore nearer to the fort. 


Some jealouſy ſeems to have ariſen. 


The reſult of the whole was, that 
the forces were reimbarked on the 
day of their landing. 

Very little was done at Port Roy- 
al; but it was hoped that more 
would be done at St. Pierre. They 
accordingly ſet fail for that place; 
but-when they had arrived before 
v2 git, and examined the coaſt, 

Ne. new difficulties aroſe, which 
produced a new deliberation. They 
determined that the fort could not 
be reduced, without ſuch detriment 
to the troops and the ſhipping, that 
they could afterwards make little 
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uſe of thetr ſucceſs; and in this 
they had probably good reaſon. The 
conduct of the officers afterwards 
plainly demonſtrated, that no mean 
views had any influence on their 
councils; they agreed to abandon 
their enterprize againſt Martinico. 
But having been foiled in this their 
firſt attempt, they reſolved not to 
return with the diſgrace of having 
done nothing worthy of the great - 
neſs of the armament, and the ex- 
pectation of their country. They 
conſidered that the iſland of Gua- 
daloupe was an obje&, though not 
of ſuch an eclat, of full as much 


real conſequence as Martinico; and 
they knew that it was neither ſo 


ſtrong in troops or fortifications, 
Their firſt failure might lead to an 
advantage, as confiderable as that 
which they had miſſed. In purſu- 


ance of theſe reſolutions, they ſet 


ſail for Guadaloupe. 
This iſland is called Guadaloupe, 


from a reſemblance which it bears 
to a chain of mountains of the 


ſame name in Old Spam. To 


ſpeak with exactneſs, Guadaloupe 


is rather to be conſidered as two 
iſlands, divided from each other by 
a ſmall arm of the ſea, or ſalt wa- 
ter river, not above three hundred 
feet over where it is wideſt. One of 


theſe iſlands is called the Grand 


Terre; the other more pitticularly 
and by diſtinction, Guadaloupe ; 


they are together in circuit about 
ninety leagues. The firſt is nearly 


deſtitute of freſh water, and 'not 


perfectly cultivated ; but it is other- 


wiſe with Guadaloupe, No part of 


the world is furniſhed with more or 
better. No leſs than fifty rivers in 
that ſmall circuit, throw themſelves. 
into the ſea; many navigable by 
boats, for two, ſome even for three 


leagues into the country, Not to 


mention 
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mention the numberleſs ſprings 
which riſe among the rocks, and 
after a thouſand beautiful meanders, 
loſe themſelves in the larger ſtreams. 
The firſt accounts which we have 
of that country, are laviſh in the 
deſcription of its beauties; and the 
lateſt agree with them, that no part 
of the Weſt Indies, perhaps of the 


world, affords more agreeable and 


romantic ſcenes. It is fall of high 
mountains; one of which towers 
far above the reſt, and is a volcano, 
continnally emitting ſmoke andifire. 
From hence they have conſiderable 
quantities of ſulphur, They have 
alſo hot baths, fit for all the medi- 
cinal purpoſes in which ſuch wa- 
ters are uſed. The land in the 
valleys is extremely fertile ; it pro- 
duces the uſual Weſt India commo- 
dities, ſugar, indigo, coffee, cotton 
and ginger : the mountains abound 
with game: ſo that there is nothing 
in the iſland wanting, for the con- 
venience and delight of life, in an 
air more temperate and ſalubrious 
than is commonly breathed between 
the tropics. | 

The French began to plant colo- 
nies in this iſland as early as the 
year 1632, But for a long time this, 
together with all their other colo- 
nies, continued in a languiſhing con- 
dition. It was in the beginning of 


the preſent century, that they be- 


gan to emerge. Aſter the peace 


of Utrecht had given France time 


to breath, ſhe turned her attention 
ſtrongly to theſe iſlands ; Guada- 
loupe partook however leſs of this 
care than Martinico ; and yet by 
its natural advantages, it does not 
fall ſhort of that iſland, either in 
the quantity, or the goodneſs of its 
produce; if it does not greatly ex- 
ceed it in both; as it certainly does 
in its capacity to receive all forts of 
improvement. The importance of 


this iſland, until its late conqueſt, 
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was very little known in England. 
The reaſon was this. By an old 
regulation, the people of Guada- 
loupe were forbid to trade directly 
with Europe, but were obl ged to 
ſend all their produce to Martinieo, 
from whence alſo they had all their 
European commodities, A ſtrange 
regulation, to be continued in an age 


ſo enlightened as this, by a nation 


ſo enlightened as France. 

The Engliſh made attempts upon 
this iſland in 1691, and 1703; but 
they were neither powerful enough, 
nor conducted with ſufficient abi- 
lity to produce any permanent ef- 
fet; the troops waſted the country, 
and retired with their booty. But 
on the occaſion, of which we are 
going to ſpeak, they were more 
able, ſtrong and fortunate. 

One the 23d of January the fleet 
came before the town of Baſle Ter- 
re, the capital of the iſland ; a place 
of conſiderable extent, large trade, 
and defended by a ſtrong fortreſs. 
This fortreſs, in the opinion of the 
chief engineer, was not to be redu- 
ced by the ſhipping. But Commo- 
dore Moore, notwithſtanding this 
opinion, brought four men of war 
to bear upon the citadel; the reſt 
were diſpoſed againſt the town, and 
the batteries which obſtructed the 


landing. About nine in the morn- 


ing a fire from all ſides began, which 
continued with the utmoſt fury un- 
til night, when the citadel, and all 
the batteries, were effectually ſilene- 
ed. During this cannonade the 
bombs, that were continually ſhow- 
ered upon the town, ſet it on fire 
in ſeveral places. It burned without 
interruption the whole of this and 
the following day ; when it was al- 
moſt totally reduced to aſhes. The 
loſs was prodigious from the num- 
ber of warehouſes in the town, full 
of rich, but combuſtible materials, 
Nothing could be more firiking, 

than 
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than the horror of the ſpectacle, 
from the mutual and unremitted 
fire of ſo many great ſhips and 
batteries, heightened with a long 
line of flames, which extended a- 
long the ſhore, and formed the back 
ground of this terrible picture. 
In this lively engagement, our 
loſs was very 3 The 
next day the forces land- 
Jan. 24. ed * oppoſition, and 
took poſſeſſion of the town and ci- 
tadel. Notwithſtanding this ſuc- 
ceſs, the iſland was far from being 
reduced. The country is rugged 
and mountainous, and abounded 
with paſſes and defiles, of a difficult 
and dangerous nature. The inha- 
bitants had retired with their armed 
negroes into the mountains; and 
all ſeemed prepared to defend their 
poſſeſſions bravely, and to the laſt 
extremities, 
General Hopſon died on the 
27th of February, and General 
Barrington ſucceeded him. He 


embarked part of his forces for 


the Grand Terre, where Colonel 
Crump attacked and reduced the 
towns of St. Anne, and St. Fran- 
$018; whilſt this attack diverted the 
enemy's attention, the general fell 
upon the ſtrong poſt of Goſier, and 
poſſeſſed himſelf of it; and thus the 
Grand Terre was in a manner re- 
duced, and diſabled from ſending 
any relief to the other part. 

There is a conſiderable moun- 
tain, not far from the town of 
Baſſe Terre, called Dos d' Aſne, 


or the Aſſes's Back; thither a 
great part of the enemy had 


retired. It is a poſt of great 
ſtrength, and great importance, as 
it keeps a watch upon the town, 


and at the fame time forms the 


Only communication there is be- 


_ tween that town, and the Capes 


Terre, the plaineſt, pleaſanteſt, and 


moſt fruitful part of the whole iſland. 


ties were granted to them. 
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It was not judged practicable to 
break into it by this way; and all 
the reſt of Guadaloupe was in the 
enemy's poſſeſſion. Therefore a plan 
was formed for another operation, 
by which it was propoſed to ſurprize 
Petit Bourg, Goyave, and St. Ma- 
ry's, and by that way to march into 
Capes Terre, which might be eaſi- 
ly reduced, But this deſign failing, 
it was neceſſary to attempt thoſe 
places by plain force, Col. Clave- 
ring and Col. Crump landed near 
Arnonville, and attacked the ene- 
my, ſtrongly intrenched at a poſt 
ſtrong by nature, called Le Corne, 
This was forced ; another intrench- 
ment at Petit Bourg had the ſame 
fate; a third near St. Mary's yield- 
ed in the ſame manner. An open- 
ing being at laſt made into the 
Capes Terre, the inhabitants ſaw 
that the beſt part of the country 
was on the point of being given up 
to fireand ſword ; they came in and 
capitulated; their poſſeſſions, and 
theircivil and religious liber- May 1. 

Three {mall iſlands, near Gua- 
daloupe, Defeada, Santos 
and Petite Terre, ſurrender- n. 
ed a few days after, and on the 
ſame terms, 

This capitulation was hardly ſign- 
ed, wheu the French ſquadron un- 
der M. Bompart appeared before 


the iſland, and landed at St. Anne's, 


in the Grand Terre, the general 
of the French Caribbees, with fax 
hundred regular troops, two thou- 
ſand buccaneers, and a large quan- 
tity of arms and ammunition. The 
capitulation was made at the moſt 
critical time; for had this reinforce- 
menr arrived but a day ſooner, the 
28 expedition had probably been 

oſt. | 
'Thus came into the poſſeſſion of 
Great Britain, this valuable iſland, 
after a campaign of near three 
months, 
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months, in which the Engliſh troops 
behaved with a firmneſs, courage, 
and perſeverance, that ought never 
to be forgotten. Intolerable heat, 
continual fatigue, the air of an un- 
accuſtomed climate, a country full 
of lofty mountains and ſteep preci- 

ices, poſts ſtrong by nature and 
» art, deſended by men who 
fought for everything that was dear 
to them; all theſe Tiffculties only 
increaſed the ardour of our forces, 
who thonght nothing impoſlible 
under commanders, who were not 
more diſtinguiſhed for their intre- 
pidity and {kill, than their zeal for 
the ſervice of their country, and 
the perfe& harmony and good un- 
derſlanding that ſubſi ſted between 
them. Tbere is nothing, perhaps, 
ſo neceſſary to inſpire confidence in- 
to the ſoldier, as to obſerve that the 
officers have a perfe& confidence in 
one another. 

It muſt not be omitted, that ma- 
ny of the inhabitants exerted them- 
ſelves very gallantly in the defence 
of their country. A woman, a 
conſiderable planter in the iſland, 
8 diſtinguiſhed herſelf; 

e was called Madame Ducharmey : 
this amazon put herſelf at the head 
of her ſervants and ſlaves, and ac- 
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uitted herſelf in a manner not in- 

rior to the braveſt men. 
Soon after the reduction of 1 | 
Guadaloupe, the iſland of Ma- — 
rigalante ſurrendered itſelf 
upon terms ſimilar to thoſe which 
were granted to the former iſland, 
This is a ſmall iſland, but the con- 
queſtis of conſequence, as the French 
by this are left no footing in the 
Leeward iſlands: Martinico is one 
of thoſe to the windward. Theſe 
beginnings were happy omens to the 
ſucceſs of the more important un- 
dertaking, which was to be carried 
on in another part of America. The 
reputation of our arms there, except 
in the reduction of Louiſbourg, had 
hitherto not been very great. Byt 
other commanders were now Aa 
pointed, aud other maxims prevail- 
ed. However, we poſtpone the nar- 
rative of theſe very intereſting e- 
vents, to conſider thoſe which inter- 
vened on the continent of Europe, 
in which too we ſee our arms no 
leſs diſtinguiſhed ; and to behold 
England emerging from the rub- 
biſh of low principles and timid con- 
duct, once more become the pride 
and terror of Europe, and acting in 
a manner not unworthy the moſt 
illuſtrious periods of her hiſtory, 


CHAP, IV. * 4 
Progreſs of the French after the battle of Bergen. Munſter and ot her places 


taken. Situation of the French, and of the allies. 


dinand. Battle of Minden. 
Duke of Briſac. 


Hereditary Prince of Br 
The French paſs the Weſer. L. G. S. re 


Motions of Prince Fer- 
unſwick defeats the 
efigns (the com- 


mand of the Britiſh forces; Marquiſs of Granby ſucceeds him. The French 
driven to Marpurg. Siege of Munſler. M. d Eirtes arrives at the French 
camp. Preject of France for an invaſim, Havre bombarded. Aion off 


Cape Lagos. French fleet defeated. 


WI left the army of Prince 
| Ferdinand upon the retreat, 


ever ſince the battle of Bergen. The 


French advanced with great viva- 
City ; their light troops made in- 
curſions almoſt to the gates of Ha- 
I 


nover. The Prince Mill continued 
to retire ; but he left garriſons in 
Lipſtadt, Ritberg, Munſter, and 
Minden, in order to retard the 
enemies progreſs: their principal 
deſign ſeemed to be to cut off his 

retreat 


Though foiled in this 


Cloſter Seven. 
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retreat to the Weſer, to which he 
kept very cloſe, as he khew the in- 
finite uence bf that commu- 
nication. ever, if the en 
failed to compaſs that object, 
the precautions of the Prince 
proved alſo ine ffectual to retard the 
of their arms. Ritberg 


duns ſurpriſed, Lipſtadt was block- 


aded, Minden was taken by aſſault, 
r 
made pri , and where immenſe 
magazines fell into their hands. 
D' Armentieres advanced againſt 
Munſter; he attempted to take 
the place by a coup de maln. 
attempt with 
conſiderable loſs he did not de- 


Jaly. - fiſt ; he drew up his cannon 


from Weſel, and, after a 


Z5* ſhort ſiege, made himſelf 


maſter of the city; the garriſon of 


4000 men became his priſoners. 
Nothing ſeemed able to withſtand 


the rapid torrent with which the 
| French over-ran the whole coun- 


try; they no longer hoped, the 
conqueſt of Hanover; it was with 
them an abſolute certainty. Elated 
with the fair appearance of their 
fortune, they kept no bounds. The 


French miniſter, the Duke of Bell- 


eiſle. in his letters to the Marſhal 


Contades, ſpeaks only of the means 
of ſecuring their conqueſt, and pre- 


dread and dejection viſible on the 
ſide of the allies, than pride and 
confidence on that. of the French. 
The archives and moſt valuable 
moveables were ſent of from Ha- 
nover to Stade. All things ſeemed 
haſtening to the ſame poſture, which 
drew on the famous 


In this general gloom, that over- 


attack1 
ſucceſs in the camp which they 


venting another expulſion from 
Hanover; and for this end propoſ- 
ed the moſt cruel and unwarranta- 
ble expedients. Nor was there leſs 


inſtance in hi 
ſo compleat and finiſhed; for whic 
capitulation of 


175 
ſpread the fortune of the allies; the 
Prince kept himſelf unmoved, and 
attentive to his deſigns. He did not 


| ſuffer himſelf to be ted by 


blows, which he had probably fore - 
ſeen, and the ill confequences of 
which he knew how to prevent. 
The body of the French army, after 
the taking of Minden, had poſted 
themſelves near that City, to which 
the right of their-army extended ; 
their felt was protected by a very 
ſteep hill; in their front was a large 
moraſs ; and a rivaſet covered their 
rear. Nothing could be more ad- 
vantageous than this ſituation; and 
whilſt they continued in it, nothing 
could be enterptized againſt them. 
The army of the allies, after a con- 
tinued retreat, began, at laſt, to ad- 
vance, and fixed their camp alto- 
2 as advantageouſly at'Peterſ- 

agen, 2 place about three leagues 
from the enemy. E 
Things were brought to that 
paſs, that nothing but a battle 
could hinder the French from talæ- 
ing winter quarters in the electo- 
rate. There was no poſſibility of 
them with any hope of 


then occupied. The point was to 


draw them from that poſt into 
the plain; but the movements ne- 


ceſſary to effect this were extreme 


1y hazardous to an inferior army, 


in ſight of the enemy. The ope- 
rations of Prince Ferdinand, on 
this occaſion, diſplayed ſo pene- 
trating and uncommon a genius, 
ſuch a guarded boldneſs, ſuch a 
certainty of the grounds he went 
upon, ſuch a perfect poſſeſſion of 
himſelf, that rep there is no 
ry of generalſhi 


reaſon we ſhall endeavour, from the 
oo li ar wm have, to draw out 
at Ingth the ſeveral parts that con- 

| curred 
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curred to form this remarkable 
piece; we could indeed wiſh that 
the authentick accounts of ſo very 


memorable an event, had been 
more clear and explicit, but we 
muſt content ourſelves with the ma- 
terials we have. 

On the 29th of July, prince Fer- 
dinand forſook his camp on the 
Weſer, and marched toward Hil- 
len, a village conſiderably to his 
right, with the greateſt part of his 
army: however he took care to 
leave on the brink of that river, a 
body under General Wangenheim; 
which extended to the town of 
Thornhauſen, where they were 
intrenched, and ſupported by a 
conſiderable artillery. He had the 
Jul day before detached the He- 

* reditary Prince of Brunſwick, 

* with 6000 men, to make a 

compaſs towards the; encmies left 

flank, and to poſt himſelf in ſuch a 

manner, as to cut off the communi- 

cation of their convoys from Pader- 
born. 

The French were not inat- 
tentive to theſe movements ; their 
generals immediately held a coun- 
Cil of war; and the reſult was, that 
they gave compleatly into the ſnare 
that was laid for them. They ſaw, 
as they, imagined, the allied army 
divided and disjointed ; and now 
the happy moment preſented itſelf, 
forthe attack of General Wangen- 
keim, who they knew was not 
ſtrong, and who ſeemed ata great 
diſtance from the reſt ef the army, 
ſo that it appeared impoſſible that 


he could be relieved. This body 


being routed, as it eaſily might, 
it was obvious that they ſhould 
then be able to place Fas Bas be- 
tween Prince Ferdinand's army and 
the Weſer, and cut off his commu- 
nication with that river; the great 
object at whichthey aimed, through 
the whole campaign, and in which 
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"TH 
was involved the certain deſtruQtiag - 
"Fall of hel Moto they ©; 

u theſe ideas % 
left their advantageous pot, Aug, 
and in eight columns paſ. 
ed the moraſs in their front, and 
advanced into the plain. The 
Duke of Broglio was to lead the 
attack, by falling upon that 
that lay near the river, whi 
ſeemed to preſent him an aſſured 
and eaſy victory. He marched on 
therefore, with great confidence z 
but as ſoon as he had gained an e- 
minence which lay along his front, 
he was ſtruck with the utmoſt ſur- 
prize, when, inſtead of a few poſts 
weakly guarded, he beheld the 
whole army of the allies drawn up 
in excellent order, extending from 
the banks of the Weſer, quite to 
the moraſs, in the front of the late 


French camp. This was a ſtroke 


entirely unexpected: they believed 
the Prince to have been at Hillen; 
but he had marched up, and the 
whole army was joined in the night. 
This diſcovery for a while put a 
ſtop to the motions of the French; 
they were hemmed in between the 
allies, the moraſs and the rivers 
Their fituation was diſagreeable, 
but it was now impoſlible to recede. 

The allies finding the French 
flower than they expected, begar 
to advance, and threatened the ene- 
mies center, This was compoſed 
almoſt wholly of horſe; but it was 
the flower of their cavalry, who 
anticipated the ſhock of the als 


| lies, and began the engagement. 


The brunt of the battle was 
almoſt wholy ſuſtained by the 
Engliſh infantry, and ſome corps 
of hanoverians, which ſtood the 
reiterated charges of ſo many bo- 
dies of horſe, the ſtrength and 


glory of the French armies, with a 


reſolution, ſteadineſs and expert- 
neſs in their manœuvre, Which was 
never 
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never exceeded, perhaps nevet e- 


tirely routed theſe bodies. 


qualled. They cut to pieces or en- 
brigades of f d 1 * 
rigades of foot attempted to ſu 
rt them, but the — 4 
ore the Engliſh infantry. Wald- 
grave's and Kingſley's regiments 
diſtinguiſhed 4 in à par- 


ticular manner this day, nor were 


their commanders leſs diſtinguiſhed. 
'The enetnies horſe which compoſed 


their center, being entirely diſcom- 


fited, and their right which attacked 


Wangenheim, having made no ſort 


of impreſſion, they thought of no- 
thing but a retreat. 

At this point of time the Prince 
ſent orders to L. George Sackville, 
who commanded the whole Britiſh, 
and ſeveral brigades of the German 
cavalry, to advance. That cavalry 


-formed the right wing of the allies, 


extended to the moraſs, and if it 
could have charged at the inſtant of 
the enemies retreat, ſuch a ſhock at 
that time, and in that ſituation, 
would in all probability have left 


the French without an army in Ger- 


many. But the orders were not 


. ſufficiently preciſe, or they were 
Not ſufficiently underſtood by the 


Engliſh commander, ſo that there 
was ſome delay in waiting for an 
explanation. The critical minute 


2 away; the Britiſh cavalry 


| 


* 


\ battle to the ſame error in their 
diſpoſition, which loſt them the 
Dattle of Blenheim ; that of com- 


% 


[ 
; 
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ſt their ſhare in the glory of the 
action; and the French retreated in 
ſome order, favoured by the ſpirited 
und well judged efforts of the Duke 
of Broglio, and the advantages 
which the poſſeſſion of Minden 
gave them. 

What is remarkable, the French 
attributed their misfortune in this 


Pokng their center almoſt wholly 
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of . without any proper ſup- 
port of foot. 

The battle was over; but then it 
was that the effects of Prince Fer- 


dinand's admirable diſpoſitions ap- 
peared in their full luſtre. The 


French not having been moleſted 


by the Britiſh cavalry in their re- 
treat, had an opportunity of re- 


gaining their former advantageous 


E They had indeed loſt the 
onour of the day, and miſſed the 


ſtroke which they had meditated. 
They had likewiſe loſt a great num- 
ber of men. But all theſe loſſes and 
diſgtaces might be repaired, and 
there ſeemed nothing deciſive in 
the day of Minden. It had cer- 
tainly happened, as it then ap- 
peared, if the Prince who fore- 
ſeeing this, and neglecting no- 
thing which could be provided, 
had not formed the plan of detach- 
ing away the Hereditary Prince in 


the manner already related. At 


five in the morning of that day, 
this young hero attacked a large 
body of the French under the Duke 
de Briſac; this body, though poſted 
in a moſt advantageous manner, he 
entirely defeated, and obliged them 
to take refuge in Minden. 'The 
news of this blow came with an ill 
omen to M. de Contades, in the 
inſtant when the Engliſh infantry 
began to engage his center. The 
enemy himſelf could not help ad- 
miring the dexterity of the ſtroke 
under which he ſunk; and full of 
aſtoniſhment at a conduct at ones 
ſo daring and judicious, paid the 
juſt applauſe to a general who 
could detach with ſecurity ſo large a 
body from his army, when he wag 
going to attack an enemy already 
much ſuperior to him in numbers. 
This happy ſtroke decided the 


affair, all che paſſes through * 
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the French could draw ſuccour or 


. were ſeized. They re- 


inquiſhed their ſtrong poſt; they 
fled through Minden, and paſling 
the Weſer, retreated to the eaſt- 
ward of that river; thus loſing all 
the advantages which they had 
made in the campaign, and forced 
to retreat through a country differ- 
ent from that through which they 
had advanced, and in which they 
had taken no meaſures to ptocure 
ſubſiſtence. | 

The loſs of the French in this 
action amounted to about ſeven 
thouſand men killed, wounded and 
priſoners; among whom were many 
officers of conſiderable rank. The 
loſs of the allies was not more than 
two thouſand, The Engliſh as they 
gained the greateſt glory, ſo they 
were the greateſt ſufferers. Twelve 
hundred of the killed and wounded 
were of that nation. The Prince 
on the day after the battle paid 
the' due honours to theſe illuſtrious 
corps, as well as to ſeveral of the 
Hanoverians who had behaved in 
the ſame gallant manner. He did 
juſtice to the merit of the officers ; 
he diſtinguiſhed their names; and 
even particularized ſo low as cap- 
tains, To ſome in the moſt oblig- 
ing manner he ſent conſiderable 
preſents; and he omitted nothing 
to ſhew that he knew what it 1s 
to be well ſerved, and how to en- 
courage the troops and officers to 
do their duty with ſpirit and cheer- 
fulneſs. 

Although the Engliſh had the 
greateſt ſhare in the honour of this 
ſignal day, and that the Prince ac- 

nowledged their merit in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, yet a cloud was cat 
over their triumph. There were ſome 
#xpreſſions in the orders for the 
rejoicing, which were ſuppoſed to 


* 
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convey a very ſevere refleftion on 
Lord G. S. commander in chief of 
the Engliſh forces. The Prince re- 
2 with an emphaſis, whieh 
eemed particularly pointed, that 
his orders by his aids de camps for 
the future ſhould be more exactly 
obeyed. In a manner ſtill leſs to 
be miſunderſtood, he expreſſed his 
concern that the Marquis of Gran- 
by had not had the command of 
the Britiſh cavalry. Had he com- 
manded, his highneſs made no 
doubt that the ſucceſs of the day 
had been much more compleat and 
brilliant. The ſevere inſinuation 
concerning the diſobedience to or- 
ders, and the invidious compliment 
to a ſubordinate officer, were clear 
declarations. 

The news of a victory ſo glorious 
to our troops, and of a cenſure ſo diſ- 
graceful to their commander, cams 
at once to England. In proportion 
to the joy which filled all hearts, in 
proportion to their opinion of the 
great general to whom they owed ſo 
ſeaſonable an advantage, was their 
indignation againſt the unfortunate 
commander to whom it was attri- 
buted that this advantage was not 
greater. The public as oflial judged 
definitively upon the firſt charge. 
They never pardon a general whoſe 
error it is to fall ſhort, In vain 
they are prayed to ſuſpend their 
judgment, and to wait for a full 
diſcuſſion ; the matter is already de- 
cided ; they have a fact againſt an 
officer, and they look upon all rea- 
ſoning in his favour, not ſo much 
as a defence of his conduct, as the 
exertion of eloquence and artifice to 
palliate a negle& of duty. This in- 
deed makes the caſe of officers par- 
ticularly hard ; but then it always 
ſhews them what they have to do. 

The merits of the matter are 
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ſtill 1 in the ſame light by 
the public. But the heat, the 1 

neſs, and curioſity of the firſt move - 

ments being over, the matter will 
be heard whenever it comes to be 
again diſcuſſed with leſs attention, 
but with leſs paſſion too. It is not 
for us to deliver any opinion in ſo 
nice a controverſy. We have in 
points of leſs moment hitherto de- 

Clined it; and we ſhall always de- 

cline it until the proper judges be- 

fore whom it probably will come, 

Mall have taught us what to think. 

There is indeed no doubt that if the 

eavalry of the allies right wing, ſitua- 

ted as it was, had been brought to 
act at a critical time when it 
had orders to move, the battle of 

Minden had proved as deciſive as 


that of Hocſtet. But whether it was 


a fault in the giving or the deliver- 
ing of the orders, or whether it was 
ſome miſapprehenſion in him who 
received them, we cannot but ſin- 
cerely pity a commander of ſuch 
admirable talents, who by the error 
or the misfortune of a moment, 
loſt an opportunity that would have 
ranked him for ever with the Marl- 
boroughs and Brunſwicks. 

A few days after the battle his 
Jordſhip reſigned his command and 
returned to London. He was but 
a few days in London when he was 
deprived of all his military em- 
13 The Marquis of Gran- 

y, whom the opinion of Prince 
Ferdinand, and the deſires of the 
whole army had pointed out, ſuc- 
ceeded him in his command, A 
generous and ardent courage, an 
affability of manners that flowed 
from no artifice, a manly freedom 
and openneſs of ſoul, a chearful 
and unreſerved converſation, a 
munificence that knew no bounds, 


ſo many qualities of the man and of 
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the ſoldier, endeared him to the 
whole army, and rendered Engliſh! 
and foreigners, his inferiors, his 
equals and his ſuperior in com- 


mand, unanimous in his favour. 


Whilſt theſe changes were ma. 
king, Prince Ferdinand loſt no time 
to improve his victory, by the pur - 
ſuit of the French who retired in 
the utmoſt diſtreſs, The allies were 
not indeed able to overtake the 
main body of their army, but they 7 
harraſſed them extremely, and the 
French were obliged to ſacrifice? 
a great part of their army piece. 
meal to preſerve the reſt entire, 
The neceſſity of providing ſub-? 
ſiſtence drove them towards Caſſel.” 
The Prince purſued them, obliged! 
them to evacuate that place, and? 
once more freed that poor diſtreſſed 
country from the French tyranny.” 
The caſtle of Ziegenhayn after an} 
hour's defence gave the allies abou 


four hundred priſoners. 
After this the Heredi- 


leſſer operations of war, made 


a private march at night in or- " 
der to ſurprize a corps of French 
irregulars commanded by the fa 
mous partizan Fiſcher, which were| 


poſted at Wetter, where it was cor 
venient for the allies to encamp. 


This corps he entirely routed, 


killing a great number and taking 
four hundred. The French threvy 
a garriſon, into Marpurg, in hope 
of putting ſome ſtop to the rapid 
career of the allies. In effect thi 
did prove an obſtacle for ſome days 
but at length the caſtle ſurrender 
ed, and the garriſon con- Sake a1 
ſiting of between eight Pe.“ 
and nine hundred men becant 
priſoners of war. 

Here a bound was ſet of the La 

gr 
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tary Prince of Brunſwick, equally | 
conſpicuous in the greater and the? 
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greſs of the allied arms. Not that 


they were ſtopped by any conſider- 
able obſtruction from the main 
body of the French in that quarter, 
but from ſome effects in another 
quarter of the unſucceſsful begin · 
ning of the campaign, from which 
the battle of Minden had not yet 
perfectly diſengaged them. Munſter 
was ſtill behind them, and ſtill in 
the hands of the enemy, who had 
a powerful garriſon in that city. 
M. de Contades, who even after his 
defeat exceeded the allies in num- 
bers, and had now no further view 
of an offenſive campaign, ſent a 
ſtrong body under d'Armentieres, 
which was reinforced by ſome troops 
from the Lower Rhine, to near 
fifteen thouſand men, to cover that 
place. Prince Ferdinand had be- 
fore detached General Imhoft from 
Caſſel in order to reduce it. On 
the approach of d'Armentieres, Im- 
hoff was obliged to raiſe the ſiege. 
Sent. 6, But being ſoon after re- 

Pt. O. inforced, the French com- 
mander retired in his turn towards 
Weſel, the poſſeſſion of which place 
has all along proved'of infinite im- 
portance to the French in all their 
operations, The ſiege of Munſter 
was again reſumed, but the buſi- 
neſs threatened to be difficult and 
tedious. This however was the 
only rub which the allies encoun- 
tered. In all other reſpects they 
were perfectly fortunate. They had 
driven their enemy two hundred 
miles before them, and at the end 
of the campaign, after all their ef- 
ſorts, and all their ſanguine hopes 
of conqueſt, ſet them down juſt 
Where they had begun it. | 

The event of the battle of Minden, 
and the ſubſequent misfortunes of 
the French arms, threw Verſailles 


uta the utmoſt confuſion, The 
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news of that defeat arrived juft a® 
the King was taking horſe to hunt. 
He retired filent and dejected into 
the apartment of Madam de Pom- 
padour, and for ſome time ſaw 


none of his miniſters. The Duke 
of Broglio and M. de Contades 
mutually accuſed each other, for 
the ill conduct of that day. The 
public acquitted Broglio. Belleiſle 
and his general Contades loſt all 
reputation: but the duke ſtill 
preſerved his employment and a 
conſiderable part of his influence at 
court, 

As ſoon as the firſt confuſion and 
ſurprize of ſo unexpected an event 
was a little abated, it was reſolved 
to ſend reinforcements to their ar- 
my in Germany, and at the ſame 
time to ſend thither ſome officer 
of experience and authority, who 
might judge, and compoſe if poſe 
ſible, the differences which ſubſiſt- 
ed between the commanders ; as 
well as to aſſiſt in the delibera- 
tions for retrieving their affairs. 
Public misfortunes call great men 
from their obſcurity. M. de E- 
trees was Choſen on this occaſion, 
and inveſted with an authorit 
which he unwillingly excepted. 
When he arnved at the 8 | 
French camp, he could pt. 25 
not avoid a ſigh on viewing of the 
ruins of that army, which had tri- 
umphed under his command at 
Haſtenbeck. However his beha- 
viour to M. de Contades was po- 
lite and generous. The old Mare- 
chal told him that he was not come 
to take his command, but to ſerve 
under him; and whilſt he aſſiſted 
him with his advice, he would re- 
ceive his orders. | | 

Whilſt the French endeavoured 
to piece up their broken fortune in 
Germany, they made ſome ſtew 
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of puſhing the other part of their 
ſcheme with vigour. All their parts 
were full of the preparations for an 
invaſion of the Britiſh dominions. 
Men of war, tranſports and flat 
bottomed boats, now almoſt a word 
of ridicule, were prepared with 
great dilgence. They talked of a 
triple embarkation. M. Thurot 
was to command a ſmall ſquadron 
and ſcveral tranſports from Dun- 
Kirk, which it was believed were 
intended for Scotland. This man, 
from a maſter of a merchant ſhip, 
became a captain of a privateer, in 
which capacity he greatly annoyed 
the Engliſh trade, and acquired a 
reputation. At a time when France 
does not abound with great men, 
his ſervices in this way and his dar- 
ing ſpirit, recommended him to a 
command in the King's ſervice. 

The deſign againſt England, as 
the vogage hither is the ſhorteſt, 
was to be attempted from Havre, 
and ſome other ports of Normandy, 
in flat bottomed boats, 
embarkation, which was ſuppoſed 
againſt Ireland, was to be made 
from Vannes in the Lower Britanny, 
where a large body of troops was 
aſſembled, commanded by the Duke 
d'Aguillon governor of that pro- 
vince. This embarkation was to 
be covered by the fleet under M. de 
Conflans, which was preparing with 
great diligence in Breſt. Fad this 
deſign been ſuch as it was repre- 
ſented, and had it been put into 
execution, there is no doubt but 
ſuch an attempt upon both king- 
doms, at three different places at 
ence, muſt have thrown the whole 
into no ſmall confuſion. But ex- 
cellent meaſures were taken on the 
part of England to fruſtrate their 
deſigns, whatever they might have 
Þren. eas 
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A ſquadron under Commodore 
Boys was ſtationed before Dun- 
kick. Admiral Rodney was ſcnt to 
bombard Havre, which ſervice he 
performed with fucceſs. Admiral 
Hawke blocked up the harbour 
of Breſt with a ſtrong ſquacron, 
whilſt a leſſer kept a watch upon 
that of Vannes. Theſe precautions 
were continued the whole ſummer, 
during which time the French pro- 
ceeded rather ſlowly, but after the 
battle of Minden had deſtroyed 
their hopes in Germany, they turn- 
ed to this object with the greater 
attention. What iſſue it had we 


ſhall relate in its proper place. But 


their firſt attempts on the ocean 
proved as unſucceſsful at their arms 
onland. 

A great fleet was equipped at 
Toulon, which ſome deſtined for 
America, whilſt others believed it 
was deſigned to unite itſelf with 
that of Breſt to favour the invaſion. 
Admiral Boſcawen who command- 
ed in the Mediterranean, blocked 
up this ſquadron, until ſome unfa- 
vourable weather and the foulneſs 
of his ſhips obliged him to return 
to N to refit. The French 
took this opportunity to 
ſail out, = they pro- Aug: 14+ 
ceeded with great diligence to the 
ſtreights. f 

They had arrived very near Gi- 
braltar before the admiral had no- 
tice of their approach; but not- 


withſtanding that our ſhips were not 


perfectly prepared to ſail, the ad- 


miral uſed ſuch great expedition that 


in two hours after theaccountarrived 
the Engliſh fleet was out at ſea. 
The Engliſh fleet was compoſed 
of fourteen ſhips of the line beſides 
frigates. The enemy had twelve 
of the line. They were ſuperior in 
the bulk af their ſhips and in the 
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numberof men, ifthey were inferior 
in the number of veſſels ; and it is the 


opinion of many perſons cf judg- 
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ment, that if they had formed a 


line of battle and fought Mr. Boſ- 


cawen in order, they might very 
well have hoped for a better iſſue of 
this matter than they found. But 
the evil genius of France operating 
on the cowardice or incapacity of 


their commander, induced them to 


ſeparate their fleet and fly. The 
Engliſh ſhips were newly refitted ; 
they proved better ſailors, and the 
men animated with the ſpirited 
example of their admiral, en- 
gaged the French ſhips as they 
could overtake them; and they 
evertook ſome of them off Cape 
Lagos in Portugal. A briſk engage- 


ment enſued, Two of the enemies 
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ſhips, the Ocean and the Redqut- 
able, were run on ſhore and burn- 
ed. The firſt was the ſhip of M. de 
la Clue the French admiral, who 
eſcaped to land; but being grie- 
vouly wounded, and as it is ſaid 
having loſt both his legs, he died 
ſoon after. 'Two other capital ſhips, 
the Centaure and Modeſle, were 
taken. 

The ſcattered remains of their 
fleet with difhculty got into the 
harbour of Cadiz, where they were 
ſoon after blocked up, and where 
they ſtill remain. This action hap- 
pened on the 18th of Auguſt; and 
it gave a great eclat to the Britiſh 
. yu. = no ſame 5 
had triumphed ſo ſignally both b 
ſea and land. * . 


CHAP. V, | 
Epunt Dohna diſgraced. Wedel ſucceeded. The Ruſſians enter Silefia. 


Battle of Zulichau. 


Ruſſians take Frankfort on the Oder. 


General Lau- 


don joins them. King of Pruſſia joins Wedel. Battle of Cunnerſdorf. King 


of Pruſſia repoſe the Oder. 


Pruſſia detatc 


Soltikoff | 
es General Wunſch into Saxony. Parallel of the King 


and Daun communicate. 


King of 


of Pruſſia and Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick. | 


A the King of Pruſſia's victory 


at Roſbach had given the 


Hanoverians an opportunity to 
free their country, it might be ex- 
pected that the affair at Minden 
would have ſerved to free his Pruſ- 
ſian Majeſty from ſome of the nu- 
merous armies that oppreſſed him. 
But as this battle was fought in the 
middle of the ſeaſon for action, 
and as Munſter ſtill continued in 
the poſſeſſion of the French, Prince 
Ferdinand could not venture at that 
time, to make any detachment 
from his army in the King's favour, 
without riſquing all the advantages 
which he had obtained from his 
victory. The King of Pruffia was 


frefore left alone to ſtruggle with 


Auſtrians, Ruſſians, Imperialiſts and 
Swedes. 

The Ruſſians, whoſe motions go- 
verned thoſe of all the other armies, 
left their camp at Poſna in Poland, 
and quitting the Viſtula, drew near 
to the banks of the Oder. They 
were under the command of a 


Ruſſian nobleman, Count Soltikoff. 


Count Dohna who had been order- 
ed to oppoſe them, ſaw that their 
numbers were too conſiderable, and 
their poſts too ſtrong to be attack- 
ed with any proſpe& of advantage, 
ſo that he contented himſelf with 
obſerving their motions, and har- 
raſſing their march. This conduct 
ſeemed more dilatory and timid 
than the circumſtances, or che in- 
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clinations of the King could bear. 
He is ſaid to have reproached that 
general in ſo ſevere a manner, for a 
conduct in which he was in all pro- 
bability very juſtifiable, that he took 
the firſt opportunity to reſign his 
command, and under a pretence of 
recovering his health, retired to 
Birlin The King immediately put 
General Wedel into his place, with 
poſitive orders to engage the Ruſ- 
fian army at all events, To enable 
him to obey his commands, he re- 
inforced him with ſeveral detach- 
ments from his own army. The 
poſitiveneſs of the King's orders on 
this occaſion m.y perhaps be cen- 
ſured, but it muſt be owned that 
the time required a courſe next to 
deſperate, His hereditary domi- 
nions were in the utmoſt danger, 
and nothing but ſome great und 
fortunate. ſtroke could effectually 
prevent the junction of the Auſtrian 
and Ruſſian armies, an event which 
of all others he had the greateſt 

reaſon to dread. 
' Fortified in ſome meaſure by the 
reinforcements he had received, and 
in conſequence of his orders, Ge- 
neral Wedel reſolved to attack the 
Ruſſians on their march. 'They had 

| ot to Zulichau, and di- 
July Sys Shad their courſe to 
Croſſen in Sileſia, to get before the 
Pruſſian army and to make good 
the paſſage of the Oder. The ſitu- 
ation of the Ruſſians was very ad- 
vantageous; poſted upon eminen- 
ces, defended by a powerful artil- 
lery, and near ſeventy. thouſand 
ſtrong. The Pruſſian army fell 
ſhort'of thirty thouſand; and they 
had greater diſadvantages than their 
inferiority of number to get over. 
They had a bridge to paſs, and 
ſuch a narrow defile to ſtruggle 


Quough, that ſcarce a thud of a 
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battalion could march in front. The 
ground was ſuch that the cavalry 
could not ſuppor: their infantry. 
Vet with all theſe difficulties the 
attack was long and reſolute. But 
this reſolution made their repulſe, 
which all theſe diſadvantages had 
rendered inevitable, far more bloody 
and diftreſsful. Four thouſand ſe- 
ven hundred were killed or priſo- 
ners; the wounded came to three 
thouſand. General Woberſnow, 
an officer of great ability, was killed; © 
and General Manteuffel was wound- © 
ed. The Pruſſians were obliged to 
retire, but they were not purſued, : 
and they paſſed the Oder without 
moleſtation, The Ruffians ſeized 
upon the towns of Croſſen and 


Frankfort on the Oder. 


The King of Pruſſia ſince the be, 
ginning of the war, had never hi- 
therto obtained an advantage where 
he was not perſonally preſent, His 
preſence now became more neceſla- 
ry than ever. Since the action at 
Zulichau the Ruſſians had pene- 
trated a conſiderable way into his 
territories, and had taken poſſeſſion 
of the important city of Frankfort 
upon the Oder. He therefore 
marched with ten thouſand of his 
beſt troops, to join the broken ar- 
my of Wedel, in order to drive 
this formidable and determined en- 
emy from his country. Prince 
Henry commanded the remainder 
of his army, which was too well 
poſted to fear any inſult during his 
abſence. The eyes of all were fix- 
ed upon his march, and his ſoldiers 
who remembered Zorndorf eagerly 
longed to try their ſtrength once 
more with the ſame antagoniſts. 

M. Daun was not unappriſed of 
the motions of the Ruſſians, or the 


deſigns of the King of Pruſſia. He 
knew that the great fault of the 
4 46. ep»: „ an 
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Ruſſian troops, was the want of a 
regular. and firm cavalry, which 
might be depended upon in a day 
of action. This defect was a prin- 
cipal cauſe of their misfortune at 
Zorndorf in the laſt year; a miſ- 
fortune which diſconcerted all the 
operations of that campaign. As 
this was the only want which the 
Ruſuans were under, ſo it was that 
which Daun was beſt able to ſupply 
at a ſhort warning. With this view 
he ſelected about twelve thouſand 
of his horſe, and there is no better 
horſe than that of the Auſtrians, 
which, with about eight thouſand 
foot, he placed under the command 
of General Laudohn, one of the a- 
bleſt officers in that ſervice. This 
body was divided into two columns, 
one of which marched through 
Sileſia, and the other through Lu- 
ſatia, By extreme good fortune 
and conduct, with lteſe loſs or op- 
pn, they both joined the Ruſ- 

n army, and were received with 
tranſports of joy. 

In the mean time, the King of 
Pruflia, who was unable to prevent 
Aue 4. this ſtroke, joined eee. 
. Wedel at Muhlroſe, and 
took upon him the command of the 
united armies. But ſtill finding him- 
ſelf too weak for the deciſive action 
he was preparing to attempt, he re- 
called Gen Finck, whom he had ſent 
ſonie time before into Saxony with 
nine t' ouſand men, in order to op- 
poſe the Imperialiſts in that coun- 
try. With theſe reinforcements he 


was not able to raiſe his army to 


fifty thouſand compleat. That of 
the Ruſſians, ſince the junction of 


Laudon, was upwards of ninety 
thouſand. hey had beſides taken 
a poſt, which they had ſo ſtrongly - 
entrenched, and defended with ſuch 


a prodigious number of cannon, 
that it was extremely difficult and 
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hazardous to attempt them, yet un- 
der theſe accumulated diſadvanta- 

es, it was abſolutely neceſſary that 

e ſhould fight The detachments 
from Count Daun's army already 
menaced Berlin ; Saxony, which he 
was obliged to leave expoſed, had 
become a prey to the Imperialiſts ; 
and the Ruſſians, united with the 
Auftrians, encamped before his eyes 
in Sileſia, the beſt and richeſt part 
of his dominions. In ſhort, his for- 
mer reputation, = preſent difficul - 
ties, his future hopes, every mo- 
tive of honour and of ſafety de- 
manded an engagement ; the cam- 
paion haſted to a deciſion, and it 
was evident that inothing farther 
could be done by marches 
choice af poſts. The ſanguine tem- 
per of other generals has often ob- 
liged them to fight under diſad- 
vantages z but the King of Pruſſia's 
circumſtances were ſuch, that, from 
the multitude of his enemies, he was 
neither able to conſult times nor 
ſituations, Raſhneſs could hardly 
dictate any thing, which, in his 
condition, would not have been ree 
commended by prudence. 

When the attack was A 
reſol ved, the King's troops 9 
put themſelves in motion at two in 
the morning, and having formed 
themſelves in a wood, advanced 
towards the. enemy. It was near 
eleven before the action began. The 
principal effort of the King of 
Pruſſia was againſt the left wing of 
the Ruſſian army. He began, ac- 
cordin their uſual method, with 
a fierc@®cannonade, which having 
had the effect he deſired from it, 
he attacked that wing with ſeveral 
battalions diſpoſed in columns. 

The Ruſſian entrenchments were 
forced with great flaughter. Se- 
venty-two pieces of cannon were 
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taken. But ſtill there was a defile 
to be paſſed, and ſeyeral redoubts 
to be maſtered, which covered the 
village of Cunnerſdorf. Theſe were 
attacked with the ſame reſolution, 
and taken one after another. The 
enemy made another ſtand at the 
village, and endeavoured to pre 
ſerve their ground there, by puſh- 
ing forward ſeveral battalions of 
horſe and foot ; but their reſiſtance 
there proved not more effectual 
than it had done every where elſe ; 
they were driven from poſt to poſt 
quite to the laſt redoubts, For up- 
wards of fix hours Fortune favoured 
the Pruflians, who every where 
broke the enemy by an. unpa- 
ralleled ſlaughter. They had driven 
them from almoſt all the ground 
which they had occupied before the 
battle, they had taken more than 
half their artillery ; ſcarce any thing 
ſeemed wanting to the moſt com- 
Plete deciſion. 

The King in thoſe circumſtances 
wrote a billet to the Queen, to this 
effet, ** Madam, we have beat 
* the Ruſſians from their entrench- 
% ments. In two hours expect to 
hear of a glorious victory.“ This 
news arrived at Berlin, juſt as the 
poſt was going out, and the friends 
of the King of Pruſſia throughout 
Europe, exulted in a certain and 
concluſive victory. Mean time For- 
tur e was preparing for him a ter- 
rible reverſe. 

The enemy, defeated in almoſt 
every quarter, found their left wing, 
ſhattered as it was, to be more en- 
tire than any other part of (army. 
Count Soltikoff therefore aſſembled 
the remains of his right, and ga- 
thering as many as he could from 
the center, reinforced that wing, and 
made a ſtand at a redoubt, which 
had been erected on an advanta- 
geous eminence, in à plate called 
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the Jeaus burying ground. Nothing 
was wanting to finiſh matters in fa- 
vour of the King, but to drive the 
Ruſſians from this their laſt hope, 
But this enterprize was difficult, 
It is confidently ſaid, that the Pruſ- 
ſian generals were unanimous in 
Opinion, that they ſhould not en- 
deavour at that time to puſh any 
further the advantages they had 
obtained. They repreſented to the 
King, that the enemy was ſtill ve- 
ry numerous, their artillery conſi- 
derable, and the poſt which they 
occupied of great ſtrength ; that his 
brave troops who had been engaged 
for ſo long a time, in the ſevereſt 
action perhaps ever known, and in 
one of the hotteſt days ever felt, 
were too much exhauſted for a new 
attempt; an attempt of ſuch ex- 
treme difhicully as might daunt 
even troops that were quite freſh. 
That the advantage he gained 
would be as deciſive in its conſe- 
quences as that at Zorndorf ; and 
whilſt the enemy filled the gazettes 
of their party, with frivolous diſ- 
putes of the field of battle, he would 
be reaping, as he did then, all the 
effects of an unqueſtioned victory. 
That the enemy would be obliged 
to retire immediately into Poland, 
and to leave him at liberty to act in 
other 12 where his preſence 
was full as neceſſary. 

Theſe reaſons were very cogent ; 
and for a few moments they ſeem- 
ed to have ſome weight with the 
King. But his character ſoon de- 
termined him to a contrary reſolu- 
tion, He could not bear to be a 
conqueror by halves. One effort 
more was alone wanting to that 
victory, which would free him for 
ever from the adverſary, which had 
leaned heavieſt on him during the 
whole war. 

Oace more he put all to the ha: 
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rarfd. His infantry ſtill reſolute and 
ſupported by their late ſucceſs, were 
readily brought to act again. They 
drew on their bodies fainting with 
heat and labour to a new attack. 
But the enterprize was beyond their 
ſtrength. The ſituation of the ene- 
my was impregnable; and their ar- 
tillery, which began to be ſuperior 
to that of the Pruſſians, on account 
of the difficulty of the ground, 
which made impoſſible 2 the 
latter to bring up any other than a 
few {mall pieces, repulſed theſe 
feeble battalions with a great ſlaugh- 
ter. With an aſtoniſhing, perhaps 
with a blameable perſeverance, the 
Pruſſian infantry was brought to a 
ſecond attack, and were a ſecond 
time repulſed, and with a loſs great- 
er than at firſt. Theſe efforts being 
unſucceſsful, the affair was put to the 
cavalry. They made redoubled, but 
uſeleſs, attacks; the horſes were 
ſpent as well as thoſe they carried. 

It was juſt at that time when the 
Pruſſian horſe was waſted by theſe 
unſucceſsful efforts, that the greateſt 
part of the Ruſſian, and the whole 
body of the Auſtrian cavalry, which 
had been hitherto quite inactive, 
and which was herafore quite freſh, 
ruſhed down upon them, broke 


them to pieces, forced them back 


upon their foot, and threw the 
whole into irreparable diſorder. 'The 
whole army was ſeized with a panic; 
and in a few minutes thoſe troops ſo 
lately victorious and irreſiſtible, were 
totally diſperſed and defeated. The 
King did every thing to reſtore the 
field, hazarding his perſon even 
beyond his former daring, and pro- 
digal of a life which he ſeemed to 
think ought not to be ſeparated 
from conqueſt. Thrice he led on 
his troops to the charge; two horſes 
were killed under him; ſeveral 
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balls were in his cloaths. The ef- 
forts of fkill, courage and deſpair 
were made, and proved ineffectual; 
a ſingle error outweighed them all. 
Scarcely a general, hardly an infe- 
rior officer in the army was without 
ſome wound. That of General 
Seidlitz was particularly unfortunate; 
for to that wound the failure of the 
horſe which he commanded was . 
principally attributed. It was ta 
the ſpirit and conduct of this able 
officer, that a great part of the ſuc- 
ceſs at Zorndorf was owing, in the 
laſt campaign. It js known, that if 
it had not been for a ſeaſonable 
movement of the horſe, the whole 
Pruſſian army had then been in great 
danger of a defeat. | 
The night and the prudent uſe 
of ſome eminences, which were de- 
fended as well as circumſtances 
would admit, preſerved the Pruſſian 
army from total deſtruction. How- 
ever, their loſs was far greater than 
any which they had ſuſtained from 
the beginning of the war. All their 
cannon was taken. The killed, 
wounded and priſoners, by the moſt 
favourable accounts were near twen- 
ty thouſand, General Putkammer 
was killed on the ſpot. Theſe ge- 
nerals whoſe names are ſo diftin- 
guiſhed in this war, Itzenplitz, 
Hulſen, Finck, Wedel, and Seid- 
litz, were among the wounded; as 


was the Prince of Wurtenburg, aw... 


five major generals. The enemy 
could not have fewer than ten 
thouſand killed on their ſide. For 
hardl was a more blood 
bai * of 

When the King of Pruſſia found 
himſelFobliged to quit the field, he 
ſent another diſpatch to the Queen 
expreſſed in this manner, Re- 
% move from Berlin with the roy- 
« al family, Let the archives 


carried 
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carried to Potzdam. The town 
may make conditions with the ene- 
my.“ We ſhould in vain attempt 
to draw the picture of the court and 
city, on the receipt of ſuch news 
in the midſt of the joy, which they 
indulged for that which they had 
received but a few hours before. 
'The terror was increaſed by the 
indiſtinct relation that ſoon follow- 
ed, which gave them only to un- 
derſtand that their army was totally 
routed ; that there was no account 
of the King, and that a Ruſſian 
army was advancing to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of their city. 

The day after the battle the 
King of Pruſſia repaſſed the Oder, 
and encamped at Retwein. From 
thence he moved to Fuſtenwalde, 
and placed himſelf in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the Ruſſians did not ven- 
ture to make any attempt upon 
Berlin. He continually watched 
their army ; apart of which inſtead 
of turning towards Brardenburgh 
marched into Luſatia, where it 
joined that of the Auſtrians. Here 
the victorious General Soltikoff, for 
the firſt time, met M. Daun, and 
amidſt rejoicings and congratula- 
tions, Bos. rs about the meaſures 
for improving their ſucceſs. 

The Ruſſian and Auſtrian armies 
thus united, ſcarce ſeemed from 
their ſtrength and their victories 
to. have any other deliberation left, 
than of what part of the Pruſſian 
dominions they ſhould take imme- 
diate poſſeſſion. The King was 
twice defeated with a vaſt loſs. He 
was cut off from all comMFnication 
with the army of his brother Prince 
Henry ; yet to the aſtoniſhment of 
all the world, the ſuperior, the 
victorious and united army aGed 
upon the defenſive, and were Cur- 


bed in all their motions, and fruſ- 
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trated in all their deſigns by the in- 
ferior, the beaten and divided. 
Nothing ever ſhewed the genius of 
the King of Pruſſia more fully than 
his conduct after the battle of Cun- 
nerſdorf, In a few days after ſo 
terrible a defeat, every thing was 
in order in his camp. He ſupplied 
the loſs of his artillery from his 
ſtores in Berlin. He recalled Ge- 
neral Kleiſt with about five thou- 
ſand men from Pomerania ; in pre- 
ſence of two ſuch armies as thoſe 
of M. Daun and Count Soltikoff, 
he detatched fix thouſand men from 
his ſmall body, to the relief of 
Saxony, where the army of the 
Empire had availed itſelf of his 
abſence ſo reduce the whole coun- 
try. Hall, Wittemberg, Leipſic, 
Torgau, and at laſt Dreſden itſelf 
had opened their gates to the Im- 
perialiſts. With the remainder of 
his troops he put himſelf between 
the Ruſſi ans and Great Glogau, co- 
vered that city which was the ob- 
ject of the enemy's deſigns, and 
ſaw them ſoon after, notwithſtand- 
ing their two viQtories, obliged to 
return again into Poland ; and to 
leave him free for the reſt of the 
campaign. 

What was done by the King of 
Pruſſia ſince that time, will be the 
ſubject of another chapter; after 
we have related the proceedings of 
the Engliſh and French in America, 
to which the order of time directs 
our preſent attention. But we can 
not diſmiſs the affairs of Germany, 
in which two ſuch battles as thoſe 
of Minden and Cunnerfdorf were 
fought, with events ſo different for 
the common cauſe, without obſer- 
ving ſomething concerning the two 
generals who conducted them. 

They are certainly in reputation 
the firſt in Europe, which probably 
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never produced two greater men; 
Tho they differ as much in their cha- 
racters, and in the kind of talents 
they poſſeſs, as they agree in the 

reatneſs of their abilities for war. 

he king of Pruſſia rapid, vehe- 
ment, impatient, often gives deci- 
five blows ; but he often miſſes his 


 firoke and wounds himſelf. Prince 


Ferdinand is cool, deliberate, ex- 
act and guarded; he ſees every 
poſſible advantage, he takes it at the 
moment, purſues it as far as it will 

o, but never attempts to puſh it 
n Nothing in the man diſturbs 
the commander. In him we do now 
ſee a perſon who is a great ſoldier; 
it is the idea of a perfect general; 
it is a general in the abſtract. Fer- 
dinand ſuffers his temper to be guid- 
ed by his buſineſs. He never pre- 
cipitates matters; he takes them in 
their order and their courſe, and 
truſts dothing to fortune. The king 
on the other hand leads, and even 
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forces circumſtances ; he does not 
endeavour to remove but to over- 
leap obſtacles; he puts all to the 
riſque; and by — fortune to 
play her part in his deſigns, he ac- 
quires a ſplendor and eclat in his 
actions, which mere wiſdom could 
never give them. Prince Ferdinand 
is famous for never committing a 
fault. The king of Pruſſia is above 
all the world in repairing thoſe he 
has committed, Like ſome of the 
great maſters in writing, whenever 
he makes or ſeems to make a miſ- 
take, it is a ſignal to the obſerver 
to prepare for ſome great and ad- 
mirable ſtroke of ſpirit and conduct. 
His errors ſeem to be ſpurs to his 
abilities. He commits an error, he 
repairs it; he errs again, and a- 
gain aſtoniſhes us by his manner of 
eſcaping. We ſhould often con- 
demn the commander, but that we 


are always forced to admire the 
hero, 


CHAP YE 


Plan of the campaign in North-America. 


Three Expeditions. Ticonderoga 


and Crown- Point abandoned. Col. Jogunſbend killed, Expedition to Nia- 


gara. 


Col. Prideaux killed. Sir William Tobn/on defeats the French. 


Takes the Fort of Niagara. Conſequences of this, 


H E theatre of our operations 

in America is of ſuch a vaſt 
extent, that if we had perſevered 
in the courſe we purſued for ſome 
time, in attacking but one place 
at once, the war would inevitably be 
ſpun out to an extreme length, 
without bringing on any thing de- 
ciſive; and it would have rendered 
our natural ſuperiority of little uſe, 
by ſuffering the French to collect, 
as they had hitherto done, their 
ſtrength into one ſingle point, which 
enabled them to contend with us, 
with a force ſufficient for the ſer- 
vice in that country. Ihis year an- 


other method was followed. It 
was propoſed to attack the French 
in all their ſtrong poſts at once; to 
fall as nearly as poſſible at the ſame 
time upon Crown Point, Niagara, 
and the ſorts to the ſouth of Lake 
Erie, whilſt a great naval armament, 
and a, conſiderable body of Jand 
forces ſhould attempt Quebec, by 
the river St. Lawrence. 

'T his plan was very adviſeable as it 
tended to weaken by diſtracting the 
reſiſtance of the enemy, and whilſt 
we adhered tq it, it wa: clearly 
impoſſible for the French to main- 
tain their ground in any of thoſe 


Places 


30 
places which were Attacked, with - 
out very weakly defending, or even 
deſerting ſome of the others; and 
if by the means of ſuch diverſions 
any one of thoſe places ſhould fall 
into our hands, the eampaign could 
not be ſaid to be ſpent to no pur- 
poſe. But beſides the end in diſ- 
tracting the enemies defence, there 
was another propoſed of no leſs con- 
ſequence; which was to make a 
concurrence in all the various ope- 
rations, ſo that whilit they divided 
the enemy, they might mutually 
ſupport one another. 

General Amherſt who commands 
the American forces in chief, with 
the moſt conſiderable body, a- 
mounting in regulars and provincials 
to about twelve thouſand men, was 
to attack Ticonderago and Crown 

int by Lake George; the re- 
duction of thoſe forts would natu- 
rally lay open the Lake Champlain, 
where Loving eſtablithed a ſufficient 
naval force, he was by the river 
Sorel, which forms the communi- 
cation between this lake and the 
great river St. Lawrence, to pro- 
_ recd directly to Quebec the capital 
of Canada. Here hewas to make 
a junction with general Wolfe and 
admiral Saunders, who having en- 
tered the river St. Lawrence at the 
oppoſite quarter, would probably 
have commenced the ſiege of Que- 
bec, by the time that general Am- 
herſt might find it practicable to 
join them. It was not doubted that 
if this junction could be effected, 
the reduction of that city would 
follow of courſe 

The third of the grand operations 
was againſt the fort, near the falls 
of Niagara; a place of very great 
conſequence both in war and in 
peace. The reduction of this was 
Committed to Brigadier General 
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Prideaux, under whom Sir William 
Johnſon commanded the provin- 
cials of New York and ſeveral Indi- 
ans of the Five Nations, who were 
engaged in our ſervice by the credit 
that gentleman has obtained among 
their tribes. 

The object of this operation lay 
too remote from the others; to ex- 
pect with any great confidence, that 
they would be aſſiſted by its ſucceſs 
in any other manner than by weak- 


ening the enemies forces. However 


it was hoped that if they ſhould be 
fortunate enough to take Niagara, 
early in the ſeaſon, the troops 
might be embarked on the Lake 
Ontario, and finding no longer 
any obſtruction from Fort Fronte- 
nac, which was deſtroyed laſt year, 
might fall down the river St. Law- 
rence, and poſſibly either make 
themſelves maſters of Montreal, or 
by their approach at leaſt, draw ſuch. 
a force to that part as greatly to fa- 
cilitate our deſigns upon Quebec and 
Crown Point. But if this ſcheme in 
addition to its own end, ſhould not 
facilitate either of the other two ca- 
pital undertakings, it would proba- 
bly, as it was the moſt important 
place the French had in that part of 
the world, draw all the troops they 
had upon the lakes to attempt Its 
relief, which would leave the forts 
on thoſe lakes expoſed to a fourth 
though inferior expedition, which 
was made againſt them aid Gene- 
ra] Stanwix. In reality it afterwards 
had that effect. 

The army under General Am- 
herſt was the firſt in motion. The 
Lake George, or as the French 
call it, Lake Sacrament, is a long 
but in proportion narrow water, 
about forty miles in length, and 
encloſed on either fide with mar- 
ſhy grounds. This communicates 
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by another long and very narrow 
ſtreight with Lake Champlain. This 
ftreight is ſecured at each fide by a 
fort; that to the fide of Lake George 
is called Ticonderoga ; that to the 
Champlain Lake is called Fort Fre- 
derick, or Crown Point; both ex- 
tremely ſtrong in their ſituation ; and 
the former of which had repulſed 
our troops with a very conſiderable 
laughter, as has been related a- 
mongſt the events of the laſt year. 

Amherſt, after he had paſſed 
lake George, arrived with very 
little oppoſition from the enemy 
before Ticonderoga ; at firſt the 
French made ſome appearance, as 
if they meant to defend the place; 
but as they knew the ſtrength of 
our forces, as they ſaw that the 
ee for the attack were 
making with as much judgment as 
vigour, and as the enterprize which 
was preparing againſt Quebec did 
not leave them a force ſo conſider- 
able as they had there in the pre- 
ceding campaign, they abandoned 
their fort in the night, having da- 
Jul maged it as much as they 

Y'7* could, and retired to Crown 
Point. 

General Amherſt immediately ſet 
himſelf about repairing the fortifi- 
cations of this poſt, which effectu- 
ally ſecured the Lake George ; co- 
vered our colonies, and was of ſuch 
vaſt importance to enable him to 
puſh forward his offenſive opera- 
tions, or to favour his retreat in 
caſe of a reyerſe of fortune. The 
only loſs of any conſequence which 
the Engliſh army ſuffered, in mak 
ing this valuable acquiſition, was 
the death of Colonel "Townſend, 
who was killed in reconnoi:ering, 
by a ſhot from the fort. The 
ſteady bravery, the promiling ge- 


Bus, and the agrecable manners 
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of this officer, cauſed this loſs to 
be conſidered as a very great one. 
They compared this melancholy e- 
vent with the death of Lord Howe; 
they remembered how much theſe 

oung ſoldiers reſembled each other, 
both in their virtues and in the cir- 
cumſtances of their fate. Both dear 
to the troops, and having both loſt 
their lives on an expedition againſt 
this place. * 

Although the general had reaſon 
to imagine, that the ſame reaſons 
which had induced the enemy to 
abandon their fort and lines at Ti- 
conderoga, would perſuade them 
alſo to relinquiſh Crown Point ; he 
took all his meaſures with the ſame 
care, as if he expected an obſtinate 
defence at the fort, and attempt to 
ſurprize him on his march. He re- 
membered how fatal ſecurity had 
proved to us in that part of the 
world upon many occaſions. 

The French abandoned the fort 
as it had been foreſeen. The ge- 
neral retired with about three thou- 
ſand five hundred men to the bot- 
tom of Lake Champlain, and poſted 
himſelf at the iſland called Iſle du 
Noix, He was ſtill pretty ſtrong 
on the lake, having ſeveral armed 
boats and ſloops, with which he 
hoped to prevent the progreſs of 
the Engliſh into the interior parts 
of Canada. Amherſt as ſoon as he 
had taken poſſeſſion of 
Crown Paige. uſed every Aug. 1. 
endeavour to attain a naval ſuperi- 
ority on the lake, and in the mean 
time began to foctify this poſt as he 
had that at Liconderoga. To this 
time the French were actually eſta- 
bliſhed in the heart of our territo- 
ries ; ſo that during a war of three 
years, we had in effect been only 
acting on the defenfive. It was on 
the day on which Mr. Amherſt togk 
poſleſuon 


poſſeſſion of Crown Point, that he 
received the agreeable news of the 


reduction of Niagara by. the troops 
under Sir William johnſon ; and 
he had the pleaſure and encourage- 
ment of ſeeing; two of the great ob- 
jets of the campaign accompliſhed, 
whilſt he prepared himſelf to co-ope- 
rate in the accompliſhment of the 
third, which was to be decifive of 
the whole. The body which had 
been appointed for Niagara under 
General Prideaux, without any ac- 
cident, arrived at the fort, which 
lies at the bottom of the lake to- 
wards the ſouth- weſt. 
This is, without exception, the 
moſt important poſt in America, and 
ſecures the greateſt number of com- 
munications. For it is ſituated at 
the very entrance of a ſtreight, by 
which the Lake Ontario is joined 
to that of Erie, which is connected 
with the other three great ſeas of 
' Freſh water, by the courſe of the 
vaſt river St. Laurence, which 
runs through them all, and carries 
off their ſuperfluous waters to the 
ocean. A little above the fort is 
the catarat of Niagara, which is 
eſteemed the moſt remarkable in 
the world, for the quantity of wa- 
ter and the greatneſs of the fall. 
'This fall would interrupt the com- 
merce between the lakes, but for 
a road which the French have 
made up the hilly country that lies 
by the ftreight ; fo that there is here 
a good carrying-place, and not very 
tedious; for after a portage of a- 
bout eight miles you -re-1mbark, 
and proceed, without any interrup- 
tion, to the Lake Erie. | 
As the great communication of 
thoſe who go by water is along this 
ftreight, and carrying-place, ſo thoſe 
Who travel by land are obli to 
Croſs it. The lakes are ſo diſpoſed, 
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that without a ſome what hazardous 
voyage, the Indians cannot any o- 
therwiſe paſs from the north-weſt to 
the ſouth-eaſt parts of NorthAmeriea 
for many hundred miles. The fort 
of Niagara thus naturally commands 
all the Five Nations, and all thoſe 
Indian tribes that lie to the north- 
ward of the lakes, as well as thoſe 
that are ſcattered along the banks 


of the Ohio, Ouabache and Miſſiſip- 


i, and, according as it is poſſeſſed 
y the Engliſh or the French, 
connects or disjoints the colonies of 
Canada and Louiſiana, protects or 
lays open our own, and is in all 
reſpects of ſo much conſequence, 
that it was the opinion of perſons 
the moſt converſant in American 
buſineſs, that this attempt ought to 
have been made much earlier; and 
that if ſuch an attempt made at ſuch 
a time had ſucc „it would have 
contributed very much to the ſecu- 
rity of thoſe parts of our colonies 
which were the moſt expoſed, and 
would have at the ſame time greatly 
facilitated all our offenſive meaſures, 
and ſhortened the war. 
From the time that the French 
were acquainted with this place, they 
were fully poſſeſſed with an opinion 


of its importance, both with regard 


to commerce and to dominion. 
'They made ſeveral attempts to efta- 
bliſh themſelves here; but the In- 
dians, who ſeemed more ſenſible of 
the conſequences than we were, 
conſtantly oppoſed it. 'They 0- 
bliged them to relinquiſh a fort, 
which they had built, and guarded 
this ſpot for a long time with a ve- 
ſevere and prudent jealouſy, 

But whiiſt we neglected, confid- 
ing in our ſtrength, to cultivate the 
Indians, and the French, ſenſible of 
their weakneſs, omitted no endea- 
vour to gain tneſe lavage pages to 
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their intereſts, and they prevailed 
at laſt, under the name of a trading 
houſe, to ere a ftrong fort at the 
mouth of the ſtreight, on the very 
beſt harbour, not only on this but 
on any of the lakes; an harbour 
which is ſafe from every wind, and 
open for the whole year. A French 
officer, an able and enterpriſing 
man, had been a priſoner among 
the Iroquois for a long time, and 
having, according to their cuſtom, 
been naturalized, he grew extreme- 
ly popular amongſt them, and at 
laſt acquired his liberty. He com- 
municated to the then gorernor of 
Canada, the plan of an eſtabliſh- 
ment at Niagara, and he himſelf 
undertook to execute it. He re- 
turned amongſt the Iroquois, and 
pretending great love for their na- 
tion, which was now his own, told 
them that he would gladly come to 
make frequent viſits to his brethren, 
but it was proper for that purpoſe, 
that they ſhould allow him. to build 
an houſe, where he might live at 
cale, and according to his own 
manner ; at the ſame time he pro- 
poled to them advantages in trade 
from this eſtabliſhment. A requeſt 
which ſeemed a compliment to 


thoſe to whom it was made, was 


readily granted. The houſe was 
built. By degrees this houſe ex- 
tended itſelf; it was ſtrengthened 
by various additions; and it grew 
at laſt to a regular fortreſs, which 
has ever ſince awed the Five Nations, 
and checked our — N 

The ſiege of this place 
July 20. had not — long Lange 
before general Prideaux was killed 
in the trenches by the burſting of a 
cohorn. As ſoon as this accident 
happened, which threatened to 
throw a damp on the operations, 
an expreſs was ſent to General Am- 
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herſt, who, always attentive to the 
ſervice, loſt no timeto ſend an 
officer of character to command in 
his place. But the command which 
in the interim devolved upon Sir 
William Johnſon, could not have 
been better beſtowed. He omitted 
nothing to continue the vigorous 
meaſures of the late general, and 
added to them every thing his own 
22 could ſuggeſt. ſpected 
y the regular troops, dear to the 
1 almoſt adored by the 
— poſſeſſed 59 that genius 
or uirin arity amongſt 
all kinds of 8 that verſatile 
diſpoſition, which we ſo ſeldom 
{ee united with difintereſtedneſs and 
integrity, he employed thoſe talents 
ſolely for the bene it of his country. 
The troops remembring that it was 
under that general, the firſt ad- 
vantage had been obtained over the 
French, puſhed on the ſiege with 
ſo much alacrity, that in a te days 
they had brought their approaches 
within an hundred yards of the co- 
vered way. e 
The French were alarmed at the 
imminent danger of this ae 
place. They therefore collected all 
the regular troops and provincials, 
which they could draw from all 
their poſts about the lakes, and to 
thoſe joined a large body of ſavages, 
in order to give the Engliſh battle, 
and to raiſe the ſiege. They amount - 

ed in all to 1700 meg 
When General Johnſon was ap- 
prized of their approach, he order - 
ed his light infantry, ſupported by 
ſome grenadiers and“ regular foot, 
to take poſt on the road to his left, 
by which the French were to take 
their route. He placed his Indians 
on his lanks. Whilſt he took mea- 
ſures to receive the French, who 
came to relieve the place, he poſted 
a tron; 


3+ 
a ſtrong body in ſuch a mariner as 
to ſecure his trenches from any at- 
tempt of the garriſon during an 
engagement. | 
juty v. ln 
wWaited to receive the ene- 
my. At nine in the morning the 
engagement began by à violent 
and horrid ſcream of the enemies 


ſavages, according to their barba- 


rous cuſtom. It was this ſcream, 
perhaps the moſt horrid ſound that 
can be imagined, which is ſaid to 
have ſtruck a panick into the troops 
of General Braddock, and was one 
of che principal cauſes. of that de 
feat, by which our endeavours in 
America was ſo long fruſtrated ; 
but on this occaſion it had no effect. 
The enemy was. ſo well received 
by the troops in front, and by the 
Indians on their flanks, that in leſs 
than an hour's time their whole 
army was ruined, The purſuit was 
hot and bloody; and it continued 
for five miles. Seventeen officers 
were made priſoners, among whom 

were the firſt and ſecond in com- 


4 TPhis action was fought 
July 257 in ſight of the fort; . 
it was no. ſooner concluded in 
favour of our troops, than the 

eneral ſummoned the garriſon to 
— ag ſending in a liſt of the 


priſoners, and remonſtrating on the 
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this diſpoſition he 


2 
ill effects of their holding out 
longer, particularly with regard to 
the . The capitulation was 
ſigned that night. The iſon, 
— of — 60 1 fur- 
rendered | priſoners of war, and 
were conducted to New York. The 
fort and ftores were given up to 
the Engliſh troops. - 

This was the ſecond. very im- 
portant ſervice performed by Ge- 
neral Johnſon in this war; and a 
ſecond time he had the good 
fortune to make the commander 
in chief of the enemy his pri- 
ſoner. It muſt not be omitted 
to the honour of this gentleman, 
that though he was not regularly 
bred à ſoldier, the moſt compleat 
officer could not have made more 
excellent diſpoſitions for the battle, 
or have conducted the fiege from 
the beginning to the end, with a 
more cool and ſteady reſolution, or 
with a more compleat knowledge 
of all the neceſſary manceuvres of 
war. The taking of Niagara broke 
off effectually the communication, 
ſo much talked of and ſo much 
dreaded, between Canada and 
Louiſiana, and by this ftroke, one 
of the capital political defigns 
of the French, which gave. occa- 
ſion to the preſent war, was de- 
feated in its direct and immediate 
object. 5 18 
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| CHAP. VI. 1 
The expedition againfl Quebec. The Iſle of Orleans occupied. Deſeriptien 
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of the 'town and harbour of Quebec. Situation of the French army. 


Action at the Falls of Montmorenci. 


General Wolfe fickens. The camp 


removed to Point Levi. The troops go up the river. The batth of 


Quebec. General Wolfe killed. 
tilled. Quebec ſurren ders. 
Champlain. | 
H E conſequences which at- 
1 tended the reduction of the 
fort of Niagara, as well as thoſe 
upon Lake Champlain,' were very 
intereſting ; but the great and cen- 
tral operation to which all the reſt 
tended, and to which even thoſe 
were to be only ſubſervient, was 
that againſt Quebec, the capital of 
Canada; and as this was to be the 
deciſive ſtroke, it was proper that 
the greateſt force ſhould have been 
employed apainſt it. If we reckon 
the maratime force, there is no 
doubt that we employed a greater 
number of men - againſt Quebec, 
than againſt the Champlain forts 
but the land forces, from ſome 


cauſe fell much ſhort of the num- 


ber originally propoſed, for they 
did not exceed 7000 men. regu- 
lars and provincials, though the 
original plan intended goco for 
that expedition, independant of the 
junction of thoſe under General 
Amherſt, whoſe aſſiſtance on the 
occaſion was taken for granted. In 
this expedition General Wolfe com- 
manded the land forces. The fleet 
was under Admiral Saunders. 
6th The whole embarkation 
arrived in the latter end of 
June at the Iſle of Orleans, a few 
leagues from Quebec, without any 
accident whatſoever, notwithſtand- 
ing the ill fame of the river St. 
Laurence, and the reports of its 


French defeated. M. de Mont alm 
Mowiments of General Amherſt on Lake 


dangerous navigation, probably 
ſpread for political purpoſes. They 
landed upon the Iſle of Orleans, 
which is formed by the branches 
of the river St. Laurence. This 
iſland is about twenty miles in 
length, and ſeven or eight in 
breadth, highly cultivated, and 
affording every kind of refreſhment 
to the ſoldiers and ſailors after their 
tedious voyage. 

As this ifland extends quite up 
to the baſon of Quebec, it was ne- 
ceſſary to poſſeſs it in order to act 
againſt the town; for the moſt 
weſterly point of this iſland ad- 
vances towards an high point of 
land on the continent, cailed Point 
Levi. Both of theſe ſhut up the 
view of the northern and ſouthern 
channel, which environ the Iſle of 
Orleans, ſo that the harbour of 
Quebec appears to be a baſon land- 
locked vp on all ſides. The poſſeſſion 
of both theſe points were neceſſary. 
as they might be employed either 
with great advantage againſt the 
town, or much to the annoyance 
of the beſiegers; for whilſt the 
enemy continued maſters of thoſe, 
it was im poſſible for a ſhip to lie in 


the harbour of Quebec. When 


theſe poſts were poſſeſled, which 
was done with little difficulty, the 
harbour and town of Quebec, ap- 
peared full to the view, at once a 
tempting and diſcouraging ſight. 
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For no place ſeems poſſeſſed of 
greater benefits of nature; and none 
of which nature ſeems more to have 
contulted the defence. 

Qebec, ſays F. Chgrlevoix, can 
boait of a freſh water harbour, ca- 
pable of containing an hundred- 
menof war of the line, at one hun- 
dred and twenty leagues diſtance 
from the ſea. It lies on the moſt 
navigable river in the univerſe. The 
river St. Laurence up to the Iſle of 
Orleans, that is, for about a hun- 
dred and twelve leagues from its 
mouth, is no where leſs than from 
four to five leagues broad; but 
above that iſle it narrows, ſo that 
before Quebec it is not above a 
mile over. Hence this place got 
the name of Quebeis or Quebec, 
which, in the Alogonquin tongue, 
ſignifies a ſtrait. | 

The city is the ſeat of the go- 
vernor and the intendant, and the 
ſupreme *tribunals of juſtice for all 
the French North America; it is 
alſo an epiſcopal ſee, and a place 
of conſiderable trade. It is Jarge 
in extent, and elegant in many of 
its buildings both public and pri- 
vate. It conſiſts of an upper and 
lower town; the lower, which is 
narrow, is built upon a ſtrand, at 
the foct of a lofty rock, upon which 
the upper town ſtands, This rock 
extends itſelf, and continues with 
a boid and iteep front, weſtward 
along the river St. Laurence for a 
conſiderable way. Another. river 
from the north weſt, called St. 
Charles, falls here into the former, 
waſhing the foot of the rock on 
which Quebec ſtands ; the point on 
which the town is built thus be- 
comes a ſort of peninſula by the 
junction of theſe rivers; ſo that 
whoever attacks Quebec, muſt ei- 
ther make his approaches above the 
town, and 0,ercome the precipice 
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which I have mentioned, or croſs 
the river St. Charles, and attempt 
it _ that ſide. The former of 
thoſe methods muſt appear to a2 
prudent commander wholly unad- 
viſeable, and the latter extremely 7 
difficult. If the former method 
ſhould be attempted, they would 
have that dangerous precipice to 
overcome, defended by the enemies 
whole force, which the attack 
would: draw to this quarter. on 
the other hand the country from the © 
river St. Charles to the northward © 
for more than five miles is ex- 
tremely rough, broken and difh- | 
cult, full of rivulets, gullies, and * 
ravines, and ſo continues to the 


river of Montmorenci, which flows 
by the foot of a ſteep and woody 
On the fide of the river 
St Laurence is a bank of ſand of 


hill. 


great extent, which prohibits the 
approach of any conſiderable | 


veſlel. 


In this advantageous ſituation þ 


was the French army poſted, upon 
what was deemed the only acceſſi- 
ble fide of Quebec, all along from 
the river St. Charles to that of © 
Montmorenci, entrenched at every 
attackable ſpot, with the river and 


ſand bank above mentioned in their 


front, and thick impenetrable * 
woods upon their rear. It is im- 
poſſible to imagine a ſtronger poſt ; © 
a poſt at once more defenſible in it- © 
ſelf, or better calculated for ſuccour- 
ing the city, on which - fide ſoever 


it ſhould be attacked: Thus poſted, 


7 greatly exceeded in number the 
beficę 


Sers, being about ten thouſand 


men, under an able, and hitherto 
fortunate commander, M. de Mont- 
calm, who, though he was 


in number to the Engliſh, reſolved * 
to riſque nothing, and Wiſely -ye- © 
lied on the natural ſtrength of the 


When 


country. 


rior © 
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When Wolfe ſaw the ſituation of 
the town, the nature of the country, 
the number of the troops, and their 
poſition, thoughof a ſanguinetemper 
and highly adventurous, he began to 
deſpair ; but, however another com- 


mander might have thought inaction 


in ſuch circumſtances juſtified to him- 
ſelf, or even to the world, by ſuch 
ſtrong appearances, Wolfe reſolved 
to leave nothing unattempted, but 
amidſt the choice of difficulties which 
lay before him, to pitch upon thoſe 
where the valour of his troops might 
be employed with the beſt proſpect 
of ſucceſs. 

As ſoon as he had ſecured the weſt 
point of the iſle of Orleans, and that 
of Levi, he erected batteries there of 
cannon and mortars, on the high 
ground, from the point of Levi, 
which looks towards the town ; 
theſe fired continually upon the 
place; Admiral Saunders was ſtation- 
ed below in the north channel of the 
iſle of Orleans, oppoſite to Montmo- 
renci; Admiral Holmes was ſtationed 
above the town, at once to diſtract 
theenemy”'s attention, and to prevent 
any attempts from the enemy againſt 
the bateries that played upon the 
town. 

After this wiſe diſpoſition was made 
of the fleet, General Wolfe cauſed 


the troops to be tranſported over the 


north channel of the river St. Lau- 
rence, to the north- eaſt of Montmor- 
enci, with a view of paſũng that ri- 
ver, and bringing the enemy to an 
engagement. Some heights which 


commanded the enemy's intrench- 


ments, and a ford above, and another 
below the falls, encouraged him to 
this attempt: but, upon reconnoitring 
the ground, the oppoſite ſhore was 
found ſo ſteep and woody, that he 
could not hope to put his deſign in 
execution, which was by moving to- 
wards the enemy's flank, to draw 
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them to an engagement. To bring 
the French to an action was his ſin- 
gle object. He had found that any 
attempts to aſſault the city would 
prove to no purpoſe, whilſt the fleet 
could only batter the lower town, 
and muſt ſuffer greatly by the can- 
non and bombs of the upper, whilſt 
they were employed in this ineffectu- 
al ſervice ; for after the reduction of 
the lower town, the paſſages to the 
upper were extremely ſteep, and 
moreover ſo well 165; we f that 
this advantage would prove little to- 
wards the reduction of the place. 

The only point left therefore, was 
by every means to entice or force 
the enemy to an engagement ; and 
to this end no means were omitted 
by ſending detachments up the ri- 
ver, and by every appearance of a 
deſign to attack the town on that 
ſide. But the Marquis de Montcalm, 
in chuſing his Poſt, was well appriſ- 
ed of its importance. He knew 
ſufficiently the nature of the coun- 
try up the river, and he truſted to 
it; and therefore kept himſelf cloſe- 
ly in his poſt, diſpoſing his parties 
of ſavages, in which he was very 
ſtrong, in ſuch a manner, as to make 
any attempt upon him by ſurprize 
abſolutely impoſſible. In the mean 
time, from the town fireſhips and 
boats were let down the ſtream to 
deſtroy the ſhipping, which as they 
almoſt wholy filled the channel, 
were greatly endangered. But by 
the extraordinary {k1ll and vigilance 
of Admiral Saunders, every veſſel o 
this kind ſent againſt them was 
towed aſhore without doing the leaſt 
miſchief. 0. 

The general finding that all his 
efforts to decoy the enemy to an en- 
gagement had proved unſucceſsful, 
and, ſenſible that they deſired no- 
thing more than to act defenſively, 
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until the ſeaſon itſelf ſnould fight for 
them, and oblige the Engliſh to re- 
tire, he came at laſt, in ſpite of all 
difficulties, to the reſolution of at- 
tacking them in their entrenchments 
on the fide of Montmorenci. The 
place where the attack was to be 
made, was choſen with great judge- 
ment, as the only place thereabouts 
in. which the artillery could be 
brought into uſe; as there, and 
there only, the greateſt part, or even 
the whole of the troops, might act 
at once, and that there the retreat 
in caſe of a repulſe was ſecure, at 
leaſt for a certain time of the tide. 
Having determined upon the place 
where the attack was to be, which 
was at the mouth of the river Mont- 
morenci, the beft diſpoſitions for it 

; were made, both on the 
July 30. 

5 part of the admiral and of 
the general. But notwithſtanding 
that the whole was conducted with 
equal vigour and prudence, it was 
totally deſeated by one of thoſe ac- 
cidents which ſo frequently interpoſe 

to the diſgrace of human wiſdom, 
and which demonſtrates that ſhe is 
far from being the ſole arbitreſs of 
War. 

The Engliſh grenadiers, who led 
the attack, had orders, immediately 
after their landing, to form them- 
ſelves on the beach ; but inſtead of 
forming themſelves as they were di- 
rected, from the hurry and noiſe of 
their landing, or from an ill-govern- 
ed ardour, they ruſhed impetuouſly 
towards the enemy 's entrenchments 
in the utmoſt diſorder and confuſion, 


without waiting for the corps which 


were to ſuſtain them, and join in the 
atteck. In this diſorder, they were 


met by a violent and ſteady fre 


rom the entrenchments, by whi 
they were thrown into more con- 
fuſion, which obliged them to ſhelter 
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themſelves behind a redoubt, which 
the French had abandoned on their 
a pproach, 5 


The general perceiving that it 
was impoſſible for theſe grenadiers 
to form under ſo ſevere a fire, that 
the night drew on, a violent tempeſt 
was gathering, and the tide began 
to make, ſaw clearly that he had no- 
thing further left than to order a re- 
treat, with as little diſadvantage as 


poſlible. He therefore called off thoſe © 


troops, and having formed them be- 
hind Brigadier Monkton's corps, 
which was on the beach in excellent 
order, the whole repaſſed the river 
without moleſtation, the general ex- 
poſing his perſon with that intrepidi- 
ty, which diſtinguiſhed him both 
uring the attack, and the retreat. 

The loſs in this check was not 
inconſiderable; and the event on 
the whole was ſuch, as to diſcou- 
rage any further attempts upon that 
fide. They returned to the old 
meaſures. The general again ſent 
ſome bodies above the town, and 
ſome men of war ſealed up the 
ſtream for more than twelve leagues, 
They received intelligence that the 
enemy had amaſſed ſome magazines 
of proviſions to the interior country, 
and they propoſed, by getting be- 
tween them and the town, to draw 
the Frencharmy from theirentrench- 
ments, to the long-deſired engage- 
ment; but if they failed to compaſs 
this, they might at leaſt deſtroy the 
ſhips of war which the enemy had in 
the river, and help to open a com- 
munication between them and Ge- 
neral Amherſt, on whom their latt 
expectations were fixed, and who, 
they flattered themſelves, was on his 
march to their aſſiſtance. | 


But though they ſucceeded in de- 
ſtroying ſome of the enemies maga- 


17 
* 


Zines, there was nothing of great 
mo- 
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moment in this. They could not 
come near the men of war. However 
they received intelligence from ſome 
priſoners, of the ſucceſs of Sir Wil- 
liam Johnſon againſt Bhs nd they 
learned likewiſe,that the French had 
ſmoothed the difficulties in the way 
of General Amherſt, by abandoning 
Crown Point and N. r 5 But 
this intelligence, otherwiſe to pleaſ- 
ing, brought them no 2 of 
the approach of any aſſiſtance from 
that quarter. The ſeaſon waſted 
apace. The general fell violently 
ill, conſumed by care, watching, and 
a fatigue, too great to be ſupport- 
ed by a delicate conſtitution, and a 
body unequal to that vigorous and 
enterpriſing foul that it lodged. It 
was not enough for him to eſcape 
from ſo great an expedition uncon- 
demned and ynapplauded ; to be 
pitied, was, he thought, but a milder 
cenſure ; and he knew that no mili- 
tary conduct can ſhine, unleſs it 
be gilded with ſucceſs, His own 
high notions, the public hope, the 
good ſucceſs of other commanders, 
all turned inward upon him, op- 
prefled his ſp rits, and converted 
diſappointment into diſeaſe, As 
ſoon as he had a little recovered, he 
diſpatched an expreſs with an account 
of his proceedings to England, writ- 
ten indeed in the ſtile of deſponden- 
cy; but with ſuch perſpicuity, clear- 
neſs, and elegance, as would have 
ranked kim among our beſt writers, 
if his military exploits had not plac- 
ed him among our greateſt com- 
manders. | 
He reſolved, when he ſent away 
is account, to continue the cani- 
Paign to the laſt poſſible moment; 
and after a deliberation with his offi- 
cers, determined, that any further 
attempts at Montmorenci were to 
little purpoſe, and chat their princi- 
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pal operations ſnould be above the 
town, in order, if poſſible, to draw 
the enemy to an action. But the 
deſign of Wolfe was deeper, and 
more particularly directed than it 
had been before. The campat Mont- 
morenci was broke up; and the 
troops were conveyed to the ſouth- 
eaſt of the river, and encamped at 
Point Levi. The ſquadron under 
Admiral Holmes made movements 
up the river for ſeveral days ſucceſ- 
ſively, in order to draw the enemies 
attention as far from the town as 
poſſible, This ſucceeded in ſome 
meaſure; for, though it could not 
perſuade the Marquis de Montcalm 
to quit his poſt, it induced him to 
detach M. de Bougainville with 1 500 
men to watch their motions, and to 
proceed along the weſtern ſhore of 
the river, whilſt the Engliſh army 
directed its march the ſame way on 
the eaſtern bank. 
When General Wolfe ſaw that 
matters were ripe for action, he or- 
dered the ſhips under Admiral Saun- 
ders to make a feint, as if they pro- 
poſed to attack the French in their 
entrenchments on the Beauport ſhore 
below the town,and by their motions 
to give this feint all the appearance 
of a reality which it poſſibly could 
have. This diſpoſition being made 
below the town, the general em- 
barked his forces about one in the 
morning, and with Admiral Holmes's 
diviſion went three leagues further 
up the river than the intended place 
of his landing, in order to amuſe the 
enemy, and conceal his rcal defign. 
Then he put them into boats, and 
fell down ſilently with the tide, un- 
obſerved by the French centinels 
poſted along the ſhore. The rapi- 
dity of the current carried theſe 
boats a little below the intended 
place of attack. The ſhips followed 
e | *  themy 
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which had been concerted to cover 
their landing. Conſidering the dark- 
neſs of the night, and the rapidity 
of the current, this was a very cri 

tical operation, and it required ex- 
cellent heads both on the part of the 
marine, and the land ſervice, to pre- 
ſerve a communication, and to pre- 
vent a diicovery and confuſion. 

As the troops could not land at 
the ſpot propoled, when they were 
put on ſhore, an hill appeared before 
them extremely high and ſteep in its 
aſcent ; a little path winded up this 
aſcent, ſo narrow that two could not 
go abreaſt. Even this path was in- 
trenched, and a captain's guard de- 
fended it. Theſe difficultie did not 
abate the hopes of the general, or 
the ardor of the troops. The light 
infantry under Colonel Howe laying 
hold of ſtumps and boughs of trees, 
pulled themſelves up, diſlodged the 

ds, and cleared the path ; and 
thenall the troops ſurmounting every 
difficulty, gained the top of the hill, 
and as faſt as they aſcended formed 
themfelves, {o that they were all in 
order of battle at day break. 

Montcalm when he heard that the 

_ Engliſh had aſcended the 

Sept. 15. hill, and were formed on 
the high ground at the back of the 
town, ſcarcely credited the intelli- 
ence, and (till believed it to be a 
eiut to induce him to abandon that 
firong poſt, which had been the ob- 
ject F. all the real attempts that 
had been made ſince the beginning 
But he was ſoon, 
and fatally for him, undeceived He 
ſaw clearly that the Engliſh ficet and 
army were in ſuch a ſituation, that 


the upper and lower town might be 


attacked in concert, and that nothing 
but a battle could poſſibly ſave it. 


Accordingly he determined to give 
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them battle, and quitting Beauport 
paſſed the river St. Charles, and 
formed his troops oppoſite to ours. 
Hle filled the buſhes that were in 
his front with detachments of Indians 
and his beſt markſmen, to the num- 


ber of about 15co; his regular 
forces formed his left; his right was 

compoſed of the troops of the colony, 

ſupported by two battalions of regu- 
The reſt of the Indians and © 
Canadians extended on that ſide, and 
attempted to outflank the left of the 
Engliſh, which was formed to pre- 
vent that deſign, in a manner which 
the military men call Potence; that 
is, in a body which preſents two © 
ſaces to the enemy. Here Brigadier 
General Townſhend commanded fix 
regiments and the Louiſbourg gre- |: 
nadiers were diſpoſed in a line tothe 
right of this body, extending to the 
river. A regiment was drawn up | 


lars, 


behind the right for a reſerve. It 


was formed in eight ſubdiviſions 
with large intervals. The light in- 
fantry under Colonel Howe protected 
The diſpoſi- 
tions on both ſides were judicious, 
and the engagement on both ſides © 


the rear and the left. 


began with ſpirit. 5 


The Engliſh troops were exhorted 
to reſerve their fire; and they bore © 
that of the enemies light troops in 
front, which was galling, though irre- 
gular, with the utmoſt patience and 


good order, waiting forthe main body 


ofthe enemy, which advanced faſt up- 
on them. At forty yards diſlance 
our troops gave their fire, which took ©: 
place in its full extent, and made a 
terrible havock among the French. It 
was ſupported with as much vivacity © 
as it was begun, and the enemy every 


whereyielded to it; but juſt in the mo- 


ment when the fortune of the field be- . 
gan to declare itſelf, General Wolfe, 
in whole life every thing ſeemed in- 


cluded 
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cluded, fell; General Monkton, the 
next to him in command, fell imme- 
diately after, and both were convey 

ed out of the linez the command 
now devolved on General Town- 
ſhend. It was at a very critical time. 
For, though the enemy began to fall 
back, ws were much broken, the 
loſs of the two generals was a very 
diſcouraging circumſtance, and it re- 
quired great temper and great exer- 
tions to ſupport the advantages that 
had been gained, and to puſh them 
to their proper extent. General 
Townſhend ſhew:d himſelf equal to 
ſo arduous a duty ; the troops pre- 
ſerved their ſpirit, and each corps 
ſeemed to exert itſelf with a view to 


tits peculiar character. The grena- 


diers with their bayonets, the High- 
landers with their broad ſwords, and 
the reſt of the forces, with a ſteady 
and continued fire, drove the enemy 
in great diſorder from every poſt, 
and compleated their defeat. During 
the whole action, Colonel Howe with 
his light infantry covered the left 
wing in. ſuch a manner, as entirely 
to fruſtrate the attempts of the ene- 
mies Indians and Canadians upon 
that flank. - 

The field now ſeemed to be com- 
pleatly decided, when a new enemy 
appeared, which threatened to bring 
on a freſh engagement, and to put 
all again to the hazard. M. de Bou- 
gainville, whom the feigned move- 
ments of the Engliſh troops had 
drawn up the river, turned back 
on diſcovering their real deſign, and 
now appeared on the rear of the 
army, with a body of 2000 men. 
But fortunately the main body of the 
French was by this time ſo broken 
and diſperſed, that the general was 
able to eſtabliſh his rear, and to 
tura ſuch an oppoſition on that fide, 
that the enemy retired after a very 
feeble attempt. | 
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In this decifive action our troops 
loſt about 500 men; on the ſide of 
the enemy, at leaſt 1500 were killed. 
But however glorious this victory 
was, and however important in its 
conſequences, it muſt be admitted 
that it was very dearly bought. 
Soldiers may be raiſed ; officers will 
be formed by experience; but the 
loſs of a genius in war, 1s a loſs 
which we know not how to repair. 
The death of Wolfe was indeed 
grievous to his country, but to him- 
ſelf the moſt happy that can be ima- 
gined; and the moſt to be envied by 
all thoſe who have a true reliſh for 
military glory. Unindebted to fa- 
mily, or connections, unſupported 
by intrigue or faction, he had ac- 
compliſhed the whole buſineſs of life 
at a time when others are only be- 
ginning to appear ; and at the age of 
thirty-five, without feeling the weak · 
neſs of age or the viſciſſitude of for- 
tune, having ſatisfied his honeſt am- 
bition, having compleated his cha- 
racer, having fulfilled the expeQa- 
tions of his country, he fell at the 
head of his conquering troops, and 
expired in the arms of victory. 
he circumſtances that attended 
the death of ſuch a perſon, are too 
intereſting to be paſſed over in ſi- 
lence, and they were indeed ſuch as 
ſpoke the whole tenor of his life. 
He firſt received a wound in the 
head; but, that he might not dif- 
courage his troops, he wrapped 1t 
up in his handkerchief, and en- 
couraged his men to advance ; ſoon 
after he received another ball in his 
belly; this alſo he diſſembled, and 
exerted himſelf as before ; when he 
received a third in his breaſt, under 
which he at laſt ſunk, and ſuffered 
himſelf, unwillingly, to be carried 
behind the ranks. As he lay ſtrug- 
gling with the anguiſh and W 
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of three grievous wounds, he ſeemed 
only ſollicitous about the fortune of 
the battle. He begged one, who 
attended him, to ſupport him to 
view the field; but as he found that 
the approach of death bad dimmed 
and confuſed his ſight, he deſired an 
officer, who was by him, to give 
him an account of What he ſaw. 
The officer anſwered, that the ene- 
my ſeemed broken; he repeated his 
queſtion a few minutes after with 
much - anxiety, when he was told 
that the enemy was totally routed, 
and that they fled in all parts. Then 
faid he, I am ſatisfied;”” and im- 
mediately he expired. 

Without the ſame advantages, the 
enemy alſo had an heavy loſs in this 
battle, which, no doubt, contributed 
to their defeat. M. de Montcalm, 
commander in chief, was killed on 
the ſpot; an officer who had done 
the higheſt ſervices to his country, 
throughout the whole American war, 
and perfectly ſupported his reputa- 
tion in this laſt ſcene of it, having 
made the moſt perfect diſpoſitions 
that human prudence could ſuggeſt, 
both before the battle and in the en- 

agement. It is ſomething remark- 
able that in both armies, the firſt in 
command ſhould be killed and the 
ſecond dangerouſly wounded. But 
General Monkton happily recover- 
ed, the French officer died a little 
after the battle. 

Five days after the action, the 
enemy feeing that the communica- 

Sept. 18. ion between the town 
dept. 18. and the army was cut 
off, and that the Engliſh fleet and 
troops were preparing with all vi- 
gour for a ſiege, ſurrendered the 
city of Quebec upon terms of ho- 
- Nour to the garriſon, and advantage 
to ihe inhabitants, who were pre- 
ſerved in the free exerciſe of their 
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religion, and the poſſeſſon of their 
civil rights, until a general peace 
ſhould decide their future condition. 
The fortifications of the city were in 
tolerable order; the houſes almoſt 
totally demoliſhed. A garriſon of 
5000 men under General Murray, 
were put into the place, with a plen- 
ty of proviſions and ammunition for 
the winter. 'The fleet ſailed to Eng- 


land ſoon after, fearing leſt the ſetting 2 
in of the froſts ſhould lock them up 


in the river St. Lawrence. 


Thus the capital of French America 
was rendered to the Engliſh, after a 
moſt ſevere campaign of near three 
months; and perhaps, if the whole 
be conſidered, there never was an 
enterprize of ſuch difficulty carried 
on with a more gallant perſeyerance, 7 
or accompliſhed with more vigour 
and ability. A city ſtrong in fitua- 
tion and fortifications, was to be at- 
tacked. An army greatly ſuperior © 
in number to the beſiegers, was 
poſted under the walls of that city 2 
in an impregnable ſituation, That 
army was to be forced to battle 
againſt the inclination; of a wiſe and 
A theatre of 
more than five leagues was to be 
filled, and operations of that extent 
to be carried on in the eye of the 
ſuperior army, by leſs than 700 
In this conteſt with ſo many 
difficulties, one may ſay, with nature 
itſelf, the genius of the commander 
ſhewed itſelf ſuperior to every thing. 
All the diſpoſitions to that daring * 
but judicious attempt, near illery, 
which at laſt drew Montcalm from 
his entrenchments, were ſo many 
maſter pieces in the art of war. But 
it is certain, that theſe things, not- 
withſtanding the extraordinary abi- 
litics of the general, could never 
have been compaſſed, had not the 
marine co-operated with an unani- 


cautious commander. 


men, 


mity, 
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mity, diligence, and ſkill, which 
never could have taken place, bur 
from that perfect love to their 
country, that. animated all thoſe 
that were concerned in this expe- 


dition. Here was no murmuring 
nor difcontent, nor abſurd jealou- 
ſy ; no mean competition between 
the land and ſea-ſervice; but the 
moſt 2ealous endeavours to ſecond 
each others efforts, and the moſt 
generous inclinations on each fide, 
to give a due praiſe to their mutual 
ſervices. | 

When the news of this deciſive 
ation arrived in England, we all 
remember, though it is very diffi- 
cult to defcribe, the various and 
mixed emotions with which every 


8 one was affected. But two days 


before this came, was received the 
expreſs which General Wolfe had 
ſent off after the affair of Montmo- 
renci. When, the general doubted, 
the public thought they had reaſon 
to deſpair, But whilſt this gloom 
was freſh, and in the midſt of the 
general deſpondency, a ſecond ex- 
preſs arrives, and brings all at once 
an account of the victory, the 
taking of Quebec, and the death 
of General Wolfe. The effect of 
ſo joyful news, immediately on 
ſuch a dejection, and then the 
mixture of grief and pity, which 
attended the public congratulations 
and applauſes, was very ſingular 
and affecting. The ſort of mourn- 
ing triumph, that manifeſted itſelf 
on that occaſion, did equal honour 
to the memory of the general, and 
to the humanity of the nation. 

A little citcumſtance was talked 
of at that time, and it deſerves to 
be recorded, as it ſhews a fineneſs 
of ſentiment, and a juſtneſs of 
thinking, in the lower kind of 


people, that is rarely met with 


* 
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43 
even amongſt perſons of education 
The mother of General Wolfe was 
an object marked out for pity by 
great and peculiar diſtreſs ; the pub- 
lic wound pierced her mind witli a 
particular affliction, who had expe- 
rienced the dutiful fon, the amia- 
ble domeſtic character, whilſt the 
world admired the accompliſhed 
officer, Within a few months ſhe 
had loſt her huſband ; ſhe now loſt 
this ſon, her only child. The po- 
pulace of the village where ſhe 
lived unanimouſly agreed to admit 
no illuminations or firings, or any 
other ſign of rejoycing whatſoever 
near her houſe, left they ſhovld 
ſeem by an ill- timed triumph, to 
inſult over her grief. There was 
a juſtneſs in this, and whoever . 
knows the people, knows that they 
made no ſmall ſacrifice on this oc- 
caſion. 

The nation, which never ſuffers 
any public ſervice to paſs unte- 
warded, proceeded to honour the 
merits of the living and of the dead. 
The miniſter himſelf made the mo- 
tion for this purpoſe in the Houſe oi 
Commons, and all the force of elo- 
quence was diſplayed in- ſetting 
off theſe ſervices in their proper 
light, A magnificent monument: 
was voted for the deceaſed genera} 
in Weſtminſter Abbey; the living 
generals and admirals received the 
greateſt of honours, the thanks 
of their country by their repre- 
ſentatives. 1 | 

It is not known with certainty in 
what manner the French diſpoſed 
of the remainder of their army 
after the battle of Quebec. It 
is probable that they retired to- 
wards Montreal and Trois Rivieres, 
the only places of any conſequence 
which they have left in Canada. 
In order to deprive them of ſub- 
ſiſtence 
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fiſtence in any attempt they might 
be” induced to make towards the 
recovery of Quebec in the winter, 
the country ' along the river was 
laid wafte for a very conſiderable 
extent. A meaſvre, which for the 
fake of humanity, we could have 
wiſhed not to have been found ne- 
ceſſary. 

Whilſt the operations were thus 
ſucceſsfully carried on in the river 
St. Laurence, General Amherſt 
was not wanting in his endeavours 
on the fide of Lake Champlain. 
Though the retreat of the French 
from Crown Point and Ticonde- 
roga had left him entirely maſter 
of Lake George, he found that the 
command of Lake Champlain was 


fill an object of ſome difficulty. 


Mr. Bourlemaque, who commanded 
in that part, had retired o the Iſle 
de Noix, at the bottom of the lake, 
Where he had three thouſand five 
hundred men ſtrongly entrenched ; 
he had likewiſe four ſtout armed 
oops, by which he could eaſily de- 
feat any attempt by boats, 
General Amherſt found it ne- 
ceffary to maintain a naval ſuperio- 
rity upon the Champlain, before he 
could hope to puſh his operations 
any further ; but this was a work 
of ſo much time, that it -made it 
abſolutely impoſlible to attain the 
reat end of the campaign, the 
communication with General Wolfe, 
who was left in the manner we 
have ſeen to the excrtion of his 
fingle ſtrength. The naval prepa- 
rations were not perfectly accom- 
pliſhed before the 10th of October. 
They confiſted of 2 great radeau, 
eighty four feet in length, and 
twenty in breadth, which carried 
fix twenty-four pounders ; the reſt 
confifted of a brigantine and a 
ſloop. 
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Covered by theſe the ar- G 
my was embarked in boats 
in a moſt excellent diſpoſition, and 
proceeded a conſiderable way upon 
the lake; but as the ſeaſon was 
far advanced, and the weather 
growing cold and tempeſtuous, he 
judged it highly dangerous to ven- 


tare his troops much upon the wa- 

ter in open batteaux; for the waves 

run as high on this lake as at ſea 

in an hard gale of wind. Beſides, 
he could not hope at this advanced 
ſeaſon to act at ſuch a diſtance as 

the Iſle de Noix with any effect; 
he therefore wiſely poſtponed his 
operations on that ſide to another 
year, and contented himſelf for the 
preſent with the efforts of his little 
marine, which exerted itſelf with 
great activity; they blocked up 
two of the enemies ſtrongeſt veſſels 
OR. rg. i 
night, and ſunk them in a deep wa- 
ter, the crews making their eſcape; 
theſe they were in hopes to weigh 
up. The French appearing no where 
Oct. 21. 1 
Point ſoon aſter the troops, which 


in a bay, but the French 
abandoned them in the 


to oppoſe them, the arm- 
ed ſloops returned to Crown 


were diſpoſed in winter quarters. 


The memorable and vigorous 
campaign of 1759, which made 
full amends for the inactivity of 
the former, was thus happily cloſed. 
By the taking of Niagara, Ticon- © 
deroga, and above all Quebec, the 
French, in the little remaining part 
of Canada, are inveſted upon every 


ſide. The troops which they have 
under Mr. Levy at Montreal, and 


thoſe under Mr. Bourlemaque at 
Iſle de Noix, can neither be re- 
cruited with men, nor properly 
ſupplied with military ſtores, all 
communication with France being 
cut off, So that in the opening Pd & 
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the next campaign, if they are at- 
tacked with vigour from the ſide 
of Quebec, whilſt General Amherſt 


advances with his body by Lake 
Champlain, of which he has now 
the entire dominion, the reſiſtance 
will be no more than ſufficient to 
give reputation to the conqueſt ; 
and it will depend more upon our 
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own ſentiments of convenience 
what part of North America we 
ſhall leave to France, than to any 
efforts they may make in that part 
of the world; happy if our Eu- 
ropean ſyſtem ſhould ſo far concur, 
as to leave us free to conclude a 
peace in America upon its own 
merits. 139 


CHAP, VIII. | 


Prince Henry's march into Saxony. 


General Vehla defeated. King of 


Pruſſia enters Saxony. Pruſſians defeated at Maxen. Again defeated 
at Meifſen. M. Daun occupies the camp at Pirna. Munſter ſurrenders 
fo the allies. Hereditary Prince of Brunſwick d:fegts the Duke of 
Wurtemburg at Fulda. March of the Hereditary Prince of Brunſqwick 


to Saxony, 


E took notice in the preced- 
W ing part of our narrative 
of that movement of the King of 
Pruſſia, by which he got between 
the Ruſſians and Great Glogau, and 
thereby baffled their deſign upon 
that important place. This move- 
ment, at once daring, prudent, 
and neceſſary, hindered the Ruſ- 
ſians from taking winter quarters 
in his dominions ; but at the ſame 
time it unavoidably cut off all 
communication with the army of 
Prince Henry. 

T hat Prince, ſeeing that he could 
not ſecond the operations of the 
King his brother on the ſide of 
Sileſia, contrived another expedient 
of co-operating with him, which 
was immediately to direct his march 
towards Saxony, There was no 
object, the poſſeſſion of which was 
more intereſting ; on that account 
it was very proper; but this march 
anſwered. alſo. another end; for it 
drew the attention of M. Daun to 
the fide of Saxony, and diſabled 
him from aſſiſting the defigns of 
the Ruſſians againſt Glogau, either 


with his whole army, or with any 
conſiderable detachment from it. 
The whole country of Luſatia, 
through which this projected march 
lay, was in a manner over!) 
with the enemy. M. Daun with 
the main army of the Auſtrians 
lay at a place called Sorau, oppoſite 
to the Prince's camp. Five bodies 
of Ruſſians occupied as many: ad- 
vantageous poſts N the Bober 
and the Neiſs. General Laudohn 
poſſeſſed the whole country along 
the Spree with ſeveral Auſtrian 
corps. To get round M. Daun it 
was neceſſary to make a vaſt circuit, 
and to march between the Auſtrian 
and Ruſſian armies for more than 
ſixty Engliſh miles. Fa 
Before the Prince entered upon 
this arduous deſign, by ſeveral 
bold movements he obliged M. 
Daun to retreat from Sorau to Gor- 
litz, and from Gorlitz as far as 
Bautzen, keeping himſelf as much 
as poſſible between the Prince and 
Saxony. But his royal highneſs 
having perceived the direction in 
which M. Daun was moving, made 
| com- 
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z'conpaſs''to' the northward of 
the Auſtrians, into the Lower Lu- 
tatiag paſſed the Neiſs at Rothen- 
burg, and marching with the ut- 
molt expedition arrived at Hoyers 
Sant 12. Werda in two days from 
Sept. 25. his leaving his poſts near 
Tittau This rapid march brought 
them quite unexpected upon a bo- 
dy of five or ſix thouſand Auf- 
trian irregulars, commanded by 
General Vehla, who were ſitu- 
ated in all ſecurity behind the 
town. They were routed with 
no ſmall flaughter. Having diſ- 
lodged this corps, the Prince's ar- 
my had leiſure to repoſe themſelves 
after ſuch a fatiguing march, for 
two days; and then continued 
their progreſs towards the Elbe, 
OR. 2. which river they eroſſed 
rn at Torgau, having re- 
ceived notice that M. Daun had 
croſſed it before them near Dreſden. 
Thus was the grand theatre of the 
war once more transferred into 
Saxony, and that miſerable coun- 
try, continually haraſſed, continual- 
238 from hand to hand, the 
rt of violence and fortune, ſuf- 
ed equal diſtreſſes from its deli- 
verers and its enemics. 
The Prufiian army, from the be- 
ginning of this war, has been 
particularly diſtinguiſned for its 
marches; and. there is certainly 
nothing, in all the various opera- 
tions of war, which more particu- 
larly diſtinguiſhes good troops and 
able and ſpirited leaders. But this 
march of Prince Henry over ſuch 
a tract of country, almoſt every 
where occupied by the enemy, in 
ſo ſhort a time, and with ſo little 
loſs, is perhaps one of the moſt 
extraordinary, and the beſt con- 
ducted, of the marches that have 
been made by the Pruſſian, or any 
other army. 
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This fortunate ſtroke, together 


with the retreat of the Ruſſians, 
afforded ſome hope, that notwith- 
ſtanding his repeated difaſters, the 
King of Prufha might ſtill con- 
clude the campaign to his ad- 
The detachments un- 
der Finck and Wunſch had no 
ſooner entered Miſnia, than they 
attained a ſuperiority over the 
united armies of Auſtria and the 
empire; all the places which in ſo 
ſhort a time they had ſeized, in as 
ſhort a time were reduced to the 
obedience of their former maſters. * 
Wunſch had engaged their army, 
and defeated one of its wings. 
This victory gave them the poſſei- 
ſion of every thing to the gates of 
Dreſden, the only town which re- 
mained to the enemy of all thoſe 
they had taken. They found them- 
ſelves unable to prevent Prince 
Henry from paſſing the Elbe; 
they found ' themſelves unable to 
from 
coming to his relief with a con- 
ſiderable detachment; they found 
themſelves unable to prevent the 


vantage. 


prevent General Hulſen 


King from joining him- 
ſelf to thoſe; when after 


obliging the Ruſhans to evacuate 
Sileſia, he marched to their relief, 
leaving General Itzenplitz with a 
part of his army, to keep the Ruſ- 
ſians from availing themſelves of 
On this the army 
of the empire retired. Marſhal * 
Daun fell back towards Dreſden. - 
All the King of Pruſha's poſts were 
left unmoleſted, and after all his 
loſſes, and all his neceſſary detach- 
ments, he ſtill ſaw himſelf at the 
of ſixty | 
thouſand men, in high ſpirits, and 
ready to execute the moſt deſperate 
of his orders, notwithſtanding the 
advanced ſeaſon, and the great ex- 


his abſence. 


head of a gallant arm 


tremity of the cold. 


Nov. 2. 


nf! p ĩ ß - 
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It is true that M. Daun was ſu- 


perior to him in numbers, and yet 


more ſo in ſituation. He could at 
any time take poſſeſſion of the fa- 
mous camp at Pirna, where he could 
not be attacked with any proſpect 
of ſucceſs ; but then the freezing of 
the Elbe, the ſnow on the moun- 
tains which divide Bohemia from 
Saxony, and the continual moleſta- 
tions which might be expected from 
the Pruſſian parties, made this ſitua- 
tion as dangerous, in ſome reſpects, 
as it was deſirable in others. 

It was the opinion of many, that 
theſe advantages on the fide of the 
King of Pruſſia, well purſued with- 
out aiming at more, would in a 
ſhort time infallibly have obliged 
M. Daun to relinquiſh his ſtrong 
poſt, and to retire into Bohemia, 
abandoning Dreſden, and with it all 
the fruits of his victorious campaign. 
But the King, poſſeſſed by an idea of 
the ill ſituation of the Avſtrians, 
thought that advantages of greater 
moment and more deciſive, might 
be drawn from it. He knew that 
the paſſes into Bohemia were ſo dif- 
ficult, that by ſome poſts properly 
choſen and ſtrongly guarded, the 
ſubſiſtence of the Auſtrians might 
be made impracticable, and even 
their retreat rendered ſo difficult, 
that M. Daun would find himſelf 
compelled to fight at a diſadvantage, 
and to put to the hazard of the field 
all that his caution and prudence 
had been ſo long and fo painfully 
procuring. _—_ 
pon this plan, the King having 
obliged M. Daun to retreat as far as 
Plauen, advanced himſelf as far as 
Keſſeldorf: and ordered General 

inck with a ſtrong corps to turn the 
Auſtrians, and ſeize the defiles of 
Maxen and Ottendorf, through 
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the Auſtrians to communicate with 
Bohemia. This was ſo ſucceſsfully 
executed, that there appeared no 
doubt that the King had eſfectually 
ſecured one of bis principal objects, 
and had placed Daun between two 
fires. IL | 
Whilſt the Pruſſians enjoyed this 
ſecurity, M. Daun, who was aware 
of their deſign, had ſo occupied all 
the eminences about this rough and 
dangerous place, and all the paſſes 
into it, that the Pruſſians were hardly 
attacked, when their defeat ſeemed 
inevitable. It is probable that they 
had got too far into theſe defiles, 
and had not taken proper meaſure, 
to ſecure a retreat, or any ſort of 
communication with the grand ar- 
my. They became too late ſenfhble 
of their ſituation, and they made, for 
a whole day,the moſt intrepid efforts 
to diſengage themſelves from it; but 
they were foiled in every attempt; 
with conſiderable loſs of men, 6 
of the moſt part of their artillery. 
Night put a ſtop to the engagement; 
the Auſtrians employed it effectually 
to entangle the Pruſſians, by guard- 
ing, with doable ſtrength and vigi- 
lance, every avenue through, which 
it was poſſible for them to eſcape: 
So that when the morning Nov. 26 
appeared, they ſaw the g 
hills covered on every ſide with 
great bodies of their enemies, and 
every defile preſented à wall of 
bayonets, through which it was im- 
poſſible to penetrate. Thus galled 
with the loſſes of the preceding day, 
in which it is ſaid they had exhauſt- 
ed almoſt all their ammunition, 
ſtripped of the greateſt part of their 
cannon, ſurrounded by the enemy 
on all quarters, no reſource, no pro- 
ſpect of relief appearing, the army 
loſt all hope, and all ſpirit. To 


which alone it ſeemed poſſible for make any efforts in this condition, 
General 


General Finck thought would only 
be to throw away unprofitably the 
lives of many brave men, which 
might be reſerved for a more hope- 
ful occaſion; he therefore, notwith- 
ſtanding the known rigour of his 
maſter, the apparent ſhame of the 
thing, and the thouſand circumſtances 
of embarraſment that muſt have a- 
riſen to a man of honour at ſuch a 
juncture, came to a reſolution of ſar- 
rendering, the whole army priſoners 
of war. Nineteen batralions and 
thirty-five ſquadrons, compoſing near 
twenty thouſand men by the Auſtrian 
account. above twelve by the Pruſ- 
ſian confeſhon, ſixty- four pieces of 
cannon, many ſtaudards and colours 
were taken on this occaſion. _ 

It was unqueſtionably the greateſt 
blow which the Pruſſians had felt 
from the beginning of the war; 
conſidering the critical time, the 
numbers taken, and the loſs of re- 
putation, which aroſe from the man- 
ner in which they were taken. It 
is no wonder that ſuch an extraor- 
dinary advantage, thus cheaply ob- 
tained, ſhould greatly have elevated 
the friends of the houſe of Auſtria. 
They had put the change upon the 
Pruſſiaus, they had caught their ene- 
my in the very trap which they had 
laid, as they thought, with ſuch ad- 
dreſs for them. They had now re- 
ceived a full indemnification for the 
capture of the Saxon army, which 
had ſurrendered in much the ſame 
manner, and very near this place, 
in the year 1756. 

The King of Pruſſia had not time 
to recover from this ſtroke, under 
which he was yet ſtaggering, when 
he received another blow, and a ſe- 
vere one. General Durceke was 
poſted at the right of the Elbe, op- 
8 poſite to Meiſſen, but on 

Nef. the approach of a large be- 
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dy of Auſtrians, they prepared to 
retreat over the river into that place 
into which they thought their re- 
treat ſecure ; but having been oblig. 
ed by an hard froſt to withdraw 
their bridge of boats, a thaw ſuper- 


vening, when they attempted to lay 
a bridge of pontoons, 10 many 
great fragments of ice floated in the Þ 
river, that they found it impractica- 
ble; they were therefore under the Þ 
necellity of paſſing over their army Þ 
Whilſt they ftruga!ed Þ 
with theſe difficulties, _ their er 


in boats. 


guard was attacked by the \uſtrians 
with great fury, and ali che men bat 
compoted it; together with the ge- 
neral, were killed or made priſoners, 
The loſs of the Pruſſian on this 
occaſion is ſaid to have been three 
thouſand killed and taken; and this 
ſecond ſurprize brought a new dif- 
credit, as well as a great detriment 
to the Pruſſian arms. 


M. Daun was not ſo carried away 


with this flood of ſucceſs, as to de- 
part in the leaſt degree from his 
uſual cautious, management. TW o 
advantages were now obtained, 
which, with a very few efforts, might 
be improved. to the entire deſtruc- 
tion of the King of Pruſſia. At 
leaſt, many generals would have 
thought ſo, but M. Daun thonght, 
that the ſame conduct, which, with 
no riſque, and with little loſs, had 
reduced the King ſo low, was the 
moſt 1 kely, if purſued, to bring on 
his entire ruin, He reſolved to give 
that monarch no ſort of chance to 
recover his fortune; Daun, after 
the two great vidories of the Rul- 
ſians his allies, after the two great 
victories he had himſelf newly ob- 
tained, retired behind Dreſden; and 
as if he had been beaten, as often 23 
he was victorious, he took refuge in 
the impregnabls camp at Pirna, 

| having 
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having ſo diſpoſed matters, that the 
King of Pruſſia, now too weak to 
ſend out any great detachments, 
could not prevent his communication 
with Bohemia. | 

Whilſt the King of Pruſſia carried 


on his unſucceſsful campaign in 
Saxony, through all the rigours of 
the ſevereſt winter for many years 
felt in Europe; the army of the 
© allies kept the field with better for- 
tune. 
ſo diſpoſed by the obſtinate reſiſt- 
gance of Munſter, and the reinforce - 

ments which arrived in the French 
army, that Prince Ferdinand did not 


t is true, things had been 


nnd himſelf in a condition to force 
tem to adecifive action; and there- 


fore the ſituation of the two armies 


nad continued much the ſame for a 
conſiderable time. At length Mun- 


ſter, after a ſeries of operations, 


lometimes a ſiege, ſometimes a bloc- 
1 kade, now broken off, and 
now reſumed, at laſt ſur- 


rendered, and the garriſon capitulat- 


ed for their liberty. 

Notlong after this the Hereditary 
Prince of Brunſwick, all whoſe en- 
terpriſ:s are diſtinguiſhed with a pe- 
culiar eclat and lendor, that mark 
them for his own, performed a ſervice 
that curbed the French, even more 
than the loſs of Munſter. Prince 
Charles of Bevern was alſo engaged 
in this deſign, 

The Duke of Wurtemburg had 


[renewed his treaty of ſubſidy with 


France, and having recruited and 


{augmented his troops, he lay at Ful- 


da, a great way to the right of the 
French army. The Hereditary Prince 

formed a deſign to attack him at 

that diſtance. | 

On the 28th of November, taking 

2 Imall, but well choſen corps of 

horſe and foot, and diſengaging 
them from their baggage, he arrived 


mn two days at Fulda, where the 
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Wurtemburgers enjoyed themſelves 
in full ſecurity. A feu de j 

been ordered for that day; Ge 


had 
were all in their beſt cloathes ; * 


Duke had invited all the ladies in 
the town to his table, and to a ball, 
which he intended to have given 
that very day; but the Hereditary 
Prince diſconcerted their meaſures, 
both of war and diverſion. . A 
large party of the Wurtemburg 
troops were poſted in a plain before 
the town. 'The Hereditary Prince 
fell upon them unawares in their 
front and flank, and drove them in- 
to the town, into which he cloſely 
purſued them. Here they made 
ſome appearance of maintaining 
their ground for ſome minutes, but 
they were ſoon drove out on the 
other ſide, and hotly purſued by the 
Prince of Brunſwick ; without the 
town they were met by Prince 
Charles of Bevern who had made a 
compaſs aboutthe place, and attack- 
ed them vigorouſly as ſoon as they 
had got out of it. Four battalions 
made ſome reſiſtance, and were all 
cut to pieces or made priſoners ; the 
reſt, with the Duke himſelf, cover- 


ed by the reſiſtance of theſe bat- 


talions, made a ſhift to eſcape. 
Above a thouſand priſoners were 
made on this occaſion; and the 
Prince returned to the camp of the 
allies, after having effectually diſ- 
abled this corps trom performing 
any thing conſiderable ; and this 
action was cf the preateſt conſe- 
quence, as, by the diſpoſition of 
that corps at Fulda, there was an 
appearance as if the French meant 
to form a communication with the 
army of the Empire, for the mutual 
extenſion and ſecurity of their win- 
ter quarters. ; 

This enterprize was only the pre- 
lude to another, which promiſed to 
be much more extenſive in its conſe- 

E que ness 
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quences. The ſeaſon was now 
grown too ſevere to ſuffer the allies 
to puſh any further the advantages 
they had obtained over the French, 
at the ſame time it diſabled the 
French from attempting any thing 
confiderable againſt them. Beſides 
thefe advantages of the ſeaſon, by 
| g Mutiſter, the allies were 
no longer obliged to keep ſo large 
a body of men in Weſtphalia. 
Theſe were the conſiderations which 
ſuffered Prince Ferdinand to turn his 
eyes to the diſtreſſed ſtate of the 
King of Pruffia's affairs. After the 
two great blows which that Monarch 
had ſuffered, there was no hope of 
diſlodging M. Daun with his ſingle 
force ; and he was utterly unable to 
avail himſelf as heretofore, of the ri- 
gour of the ſeaſon. to ſtrike a decifive 
blow. Prince Ferdinand, diſtant as he 
was from his diſtreſſed ally, and ſo 
near to an enemy ſuperior in num- 
bers, did not heſitate to ſend him 
ſuccours, to enable him, if poſſible, 
to make a final effort. He detached 
therefore 1 2,0co of his beſt men, and 
placed them under the command of 
the Hereditary Prince, with whoſe 
vigour and diligence he was perſect- 
Iy acquainted, and under whom he 
knew the ſoldiers would endure any 
hardſhip with chearfulneſs. 'They 
Ga. 57 marched trom Korſdorff, 
* © and in the depth of the 
late ſevere ſcaſon, without loſing a 
man by ſickneſs or deſertion, in fif- 
teen days, marched near three hun- 
dred miles, and joined the King of 
Pruſſa at Freybourg. 
This junction raiſed for a while 
the ſpirits and hopes of the Pruſſian 
army, but, in effect, it did more 
honour to the abilities of the Here— 
ditary Prince, than ſervice to the 
King. The ſeaſon which ſought 


Prince Fe:dinand by ſur- 


1759. 
equally againſt all ſides, the inacceſ. 
ſible camp at Pirna, and the caution 


of M. Daun, rendered it impoſlible 


to the King, notwithſtanding this 
reinforcement, to make any attempt, 


So that after ſeveral movements in 
hopes of bringing the Auſtrians to Þ 
an engagement, he was obliged at 

length to deſiſt, and to ſuffer the 
ſhattercd remains of his army to 


repole in winter quarters, after the 


fruitlefs fatigues of ſo long, ſo labo- 


rious, and ſo bloody a campaign. 


The King of Pruſſia did not derive Þ 
the benefits that were expected from 
this detachment; the French had Þ 
no ſooner notice of it, than they at- 
tempted to avail themſelves of the Þ 


weakneſs it cauſed in the allied 
army. The Duke of Broglio was 


now at the head of the French 
troops; he had lately returned from 


Verſailles, having ruined the cha- 
racter of M. de Contades, eſtabliſk- 
ed his own, removed his rival, and, 
in ſpite of ſeniority, had acquired 


the marſhal's ſtaff, and the command 
of the army. He thought he had 
now an opportunity for an action of 


eclat to diſtinguiſh his entrance into 
command. He attempted to attack 


prize. But finding him ee: "4 
perfectly prepared, and all his poſt: 
well guarded, he thought it mol: 
prudent to retire to his former quar- 
ters; and with this abortive attemp! 
cloſed the operations of the German 
campaign, from whence France had 
entertained ſuch ſanguine hopes 
leaving to Prince Ferdinand theglor! 
of taking Munſter in the preſence o 
one of their armies, and of ſecuring 
his own poſts againſt all their efforts, 
after he had, from an inferior num. 
ber, detached 12,000 men three hut 
dred miles from his camp. 
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ation. The ation near Belleiſſe. 
Eaft Indies in 1758. 


French fleet under M. d Ache twice beaten. 
Lally takes Fort St. Dawid's, and repulſed at Tanjour. 


The preparations at Vannes and Breſt. | The Engliſh fleet driven from their 


French fleet defeated, War in the 
M. at 
Lays fiege to Ma- 


draſs, Obliged to raiſe the fiege. Concluſion of the annals of t759, 


| 19 ſeverity of the winter 


could not put a ſtop to the 
operations of the land armies; it 
had no more effect upon the ope- 
rations at ſea, which went on with 
vigour, in ſpite of the inclemency 
of the ſeaſon. The invaſion pro- 
jected by France, which the en- 
gagement off Cape Lagos had 
retarded, was by no means laid 
aſide. 2 
The preparations for a naval 
equipment in the harbour of Breſt, 
and for tranſporting a body of forces 
from Vannes, went on continually. 
The winter did not delay theſe pre- 
parations, becauſe it was hoped that 
in that ſeaſon, the Britiſh fleet might 
be obliged to take refuge in theirown 
harbours ; and thus might afford an 


opportunity for the French fleet to 


come out unoppoſed, and to execute 
the object of their deſtination beſore 
the Britiſh navy could be in readi- 
neſs to encounter them. 

In fact, they were not wholly diſ- 
appointed in their expectations. A 
violent ſtorm forced Sir Edward 
Hawke to quit his ſtation off Breſt. 
He came with his whole fleet to 
anchor in Torbay. 

The French fleet avail- 


i 
Nor. '4- ed itſelf of his abſence to 


put to ſea. The whole Engliſh nation 


was alarmed; but it was an alarm 
which produced no hurry or diſtur- 
bance, but vigorous, cool, and ſet- 
fled methods for defence. 

And now the event of the whole 
war was put to the iſſue; for upon 


the good or ill {| —— 1 this ſtroke 
every ching depended. 5: 
Adm iral Hawke loft not No un; 
a moment's time to put again to 
ſea, and to ſeek the French fleet. 
Both ſquadrons put to ſea on the 
ſame day; Sir Edward Hawke from 
Torbay, M. de Conflans from Breſt. 
There was a difference of but one 
ſlip of the line in their forces. 

It is impoſſible here to paſs over 


the gallant behaviour of one of our 


admirals, as it helps to mark the 
genius and ſpirit of this happy time, 
and as this is one of the fineſt inſtan- 
ces of it. Admiral Saunders came in- 
to port from his Quebec expedition 
immediately after Hawke had failed. 
After ſuch a long voyage and 1o ſe- 
vere a campaign, unbroken by fa- 
tigue, and ſtill infatiated with glory, 
he determined immediately to ſet 
ſail again, and partake the honour 
and danger of the coming engage- 
ment. For this purpoſe no time was 
to be loſt, and he had no orders. 
But he thought the exigence of his 
country ſuſhcient orders; and he 
knew that at this time the letter of 
military diſcipline would never be 
ſet againſt its ſpirit. He therefore 
ſet {ail without waiting for orders 
with ten ſhips ; but tortune did not 
favour the generoſity of his inten- 
tions, and he did not join the Britiſh 
fleet time enough for the engage- 
ment. 

As Sir Edward Hawke conclud- 
ed that the firſt rendezvous of the 
enemies fleet would be at Quiberon, 
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32 
he dired ed his courſe with all dili- 
gence for that bay. But here again, 
fortune for a while ſeemed to declare 
for the French; for a ſtrong wind 
blown in an eaſterly point, drove the 
E lim fleet a great way to the welt- 
9280 4; but at length it became more 
fayvurable, and bore them in di- 
realy to the ſhore. About eight 
o lock the headmoſt ſhips diſcover- 
ed the enemy bearing to the north- 
ward, between the iſland of Belleiſle 
and the main land of France. 
Hawke ſaw at laſt what he had 
To long, and ſo ardently wiſhed for, 
(though hitherto in vain) the enemy 
in his reach. But yet there were 
ſuch difficulties in his way, as would 
have checked a very cautious com- 
mander, or perhaps any commander 
in circumftances leſs critical to the 
public ſafety. On the ſlighteſt in- 
ipettion of the chart it will appear, 
that all this fea is ſown thick with 
ſands and ſhoals, and ſhallows and 
rocks; our pilots were by no means 
well acquainted with it; and the 
wind blew little leſs than a violent 
ſtorm, and the waves ran mountain 
high. In theſe circumſtances they 
were to attack a very ſtrong ſqua- 
dron of the enemy on their own 
_ coaſt, with which they were perfect- 
ly acquainted. All cheſe difficulties 
only animated the Engliſh admiral. 
In one of the finelt ſhips in the 
World, commanding the flower of 
the Britiſh navy, and ſeconded by 
ſome of the moſt tried and braveſt 
officers in the ſervice; and above all 
not dubious of himſelf, He order- 
ed the ſhips neareſt the *nemy im- 
mediately to chaſe, and, by engag- 
ing them, to give time for the reſt 
of the fleet to come up. | 
M. Conflans had two choices, ei- 
ther to fly, or to ſtand and fight it 
out. But he followed neither per- 
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as if he meant to fight; but after 


giving the Britiſh ſhips time to come 


near him, when it was too late, he 
crouded all the ſail he could carry ; 
at the ſame time he ſhewed an at- 
tention to keep all his ſquadron to- 
gether, | 
At half an hour after two, the ac+ 
tion began with great fury. In two 
hours the enemy had loſt three ſhips 
of the line, one ſtruck, two were 
ſunk outright. Hawke ordered his 
ſhip to 5 aL her fire, to paſs by all 
the others, and to be laid along ſide 
of the Soleil Royal, the beſt ſhip in 
the French navy, and commanded 
by M. de Conflans; the maſter re- 
monſtrated on the almoſt inevitable 
danger of the coaſt. Hawke an- 
ſwered, © You have done your duty 
in this remonſtrance ; now obey 
my orders, and lay me alongſide 
*« the French admiral.” A French 
ſhip of 70 guns, generouſly put him- 
ſelf between them; Hawkel was 
obliged to beſtow here the fire he 
had reſerved for a greater occaſion, 
and at one broadſide ſunk her to 
the bottom. The headmoſt of the 
Engliſh ſhips fired on the enemy as 
they came up to them, and then paſt 
on to others, leaving thoſe behind 
to rs he's their ſucceſs, and deſtroy 
or take them ; and by this method 
they had got up quite to the van of 
the enemy, and would have totally 
deſtroyed their fleet, had not night 
interpoſed to ſave them. Before 
night came on, the enemy's fleet 
was much difperſed, but in the 
eagerneſs of the purſuit, two of the 
Engliſh ſhips unfortunately run up- 
on a ſand, called the Four, and were 
loſt, The enemy fled in to their 
own coaſt. Seven ſhips of the line 
threw over board all their guns, 
and eſcaped in: o the river W 
| about 
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about as many more got out to ſea, 


and made for other ports. 


Nothing could be conceived more 


* dreadful than the night which ſuc- 


ceeded this action. 


A violent ſtorm 
blew all night long. It was a 
pitchy darkneſs; a dangerous coaſt 
{ſurrounded them on almoſt all ſides. 
A continual firing of diſtreſs guns was 
heard, without knowing whether 


they came from friend or enemy; 
and on account of the badneſs of the 
coaſt and the darkneſs of the night, 
- our people were equally unable to 


venture to their aſſiſtance. 


When morning came on, they 
found the French admiral had run 


his ſhip, and another called the 
Heros, on ſhore; the firſt was ſet 
on fire by the enemy, the other by 
our ſeamen, 


Thus concluded this 
remarkable action, in which the 


French had four capital ſhips de- 
| ſtroyed, one taken, and the whole 
of their formidable navy, in which 


conſiſted the. laſt hope of their ma- 
tine, ſhattered, diſarmed, and diſ- 


perſed. The long threatened in- 
vaſion which was to repair their loſ- 
ſes in every part of the world, was 


diſſipated, and the credit of their 


arms broken along with their forces. 


The behaviour of the Engliſh cap- 
tains and ſeamen, on the contrary, 
added as much to the glory of the 


Britiſh arms, as to the ſafety of their 


country. Perhaps there never was 
2 naval engagement of ſuch extent, 
in which no captain was accuſed, 
nor even in any degree ſuſpected of 
miſhchaviour or cowardice; in which 
thoſe who engaged, and thoſe wo 
did not, gave proofs that they were 
cqually ardent in the ſervice of their 
Se | ö 
Thoſe who think ſuch matters 
deſerving of their notice, have ob- 
lerved that this decifive naval en- 
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gagement, the ſurrender of the Pruſ- 

ſian troops at Maxen, and the taxi 
of Munſter, happened on the ſame 
day, the zoth of November. 
This was the concluſion of the 
French affairs in Europe. The iſ 
ſue of the campaign in America had 
not been more favourable to them; 
Although the events in the Eaſt In- 
dies belong properly to the laſt year, 
yet, as the accounts did not arrive 
until this, and that the actions there 
were of great importance, and 
equally fortunate on our ſide, it is 
proper that we ſhould take ſome 
notice of them here. ER 
The Engliſh had by no means 
that ſuperi. rity over the French in 
the Eaſt Indies, which they had in 
America. It was here the French 
ſeemed to have made thoſe efforts, 
by which they hoped in ſome degree 
to ballance their loſſes in other parts. 
They had a very ſtrong ſquadron un- 
der Monſ. de Ache in thoſe ſeas. M. 
de Lally, an officer of credit, and of 
reater rank than hag uſually been 
Fac on that ſervice, commanded a 
body of 2000 Europeans, a great ar- 
my, in a country where the name of 
an European is i tſelf a ſtrength. In 
the beginning, their ſucceſs ſeemed 
proportioned to their forces; they 
took the fort and city of St. David's. 
But in a very ſhort time the ill ſtar 
of France, which in no part of the 
world ſets well on their affairs, be- 
gan to influence them here. M. 
d' Ache in two naval engagements 
was worſted, and prevented from 
co-operating with the land forces for 
the reſt of the campaign. And had 
the ſpirit and conduct of Admiral 
Pocock been as well ſeconded by 
ſome of his captains as it was by 
others, there is great reaſon to be- 
lieve, that the French naval power 
had been as eſſectually deſtroyeg 
E 3 | in 
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theſe ſeas, as it has been in thoſe 
of Fiirope. 
Notwithſtanding theſe checks, it 
Was neceſfary that M. Lally ſhould 
act. But it is was not only the diſ- 
grace of the French fleet, but an ex- 
treme want of money which delay- 
ed his operations. A Prince of the 
country, the King of 'Tanjour, ap- 
peared the only reſource which was 
open. To this Prince he applied 
for a confidreable ſum of money, 
which being reſolutely refuſed, he 
carried the war into his dominions, 
and Jaid fiege to his capital city. 
But after lying ſeveral days before 
It, and after having even made a 
CEP breach, the ſkill of ſome 
ngliſh gunners, the want of provi- 
ſions and ammunition, and the diſor- 
ders which reigned in his army, 
obliged him to return without the 
money, and with the mortification 
of being beaten from a place, only 
fortified after the Indian manner. 
This failure, in their pecuniary 
expectations, and their repulſe from 
an Indian town, were bad encourage- 
ments to the undertaking of an en- 
terprize againſt an European ene- 
my, and a fortification in ſome de- 
gree regular. But having ſeized 
upon a Putch veſſel, as it is thought 
much with 'its own conſent, which 
contained a large treaſure, they ſet 
| out at length to beſiege Madrals. 
But here their ſucceſs was no better 
than at Tanjour, though their 
ſtrength was greater, and their ef- 
forts much more obſtinate. 

Colonel Draper and Major Brere- 
ton defended the place with the ut- 
moſt ſkill and bravery. Mr. Pigot 
likewiſe with equal generoſity and 
PRI, ſeconded their endeavours 

y the ſupplies of ſtores and ammu- 
nition, which were admirably dif- 
eribu:ed, and co-operated with the 


of the place. Whilſt the town waz 
defended with great ſpirit within; 


parties were continually ſent out, 


which ſo infeſted the roads through 
which the enemy's ccnvoys were to 
paſs, that their army in the trenches 
was infinitely weakened by the de- 
tachments which they were obliged 
to ſend out. After a fiege of more 
than two months, they were obliged 


to abandon their enterprize, and by 


that means renounce for even all 
thoſe ſanguine hopes, which they 
had entertained from the forces in 


this part of the world. The Eng- 


liſh, on the contrary, went on from 
ſucceſs to ſucceſs. Whilit they de- 
feated the French on the Eaſtern 
coaſt of the great peninſula of India, 


on the weſtern they took the great Þ 


and opulent city of Surat from the 


powers of the country, with very Þ 


little loſs. 


General Lally left Madraſs in the 


utmoſt tranſports of rage and deſpair, 
which a man of honour and ability 
in his profeſſion can feel, who is ill 
ſeconded by his troops, neglected 


by thoſe who ought to ſupport him, 


and cheated by the villainy of con- 
tractors, and of all thoſe who turn 


war into a low traffickx. His letter 


is a ſtrong and very ſtriking picture 


of theſe agitations; and certainly it 


is worthy of remark, that every where 
there ſhould appear ſomething more 
unaccountably wrong and weak in 
the management of the French, than 
has been in the conduct of that or 
almoſt any other nation at any time. 
It ſeems to argue an eflenial ard 
radical fault in ſome ſuperior part 0! 
their government, more caſily in. 
de ed viſible in its conſequences, than 
dilcoyeiable in its caule, 
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military with a firmneſs and intre- 
pidity, by which he obtained an 
honour equal to any in the defence] 
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la Europe they received offers of 


peace from the Kings of Great Bri- 
tain and Pruſſia. But as they did 
not expect, from their ſituation, 
very advantageous or honourable 
terms, they reſolved to act, 1n one 
inſtance, the Roman part, and {till 
hold out, determined to hazard the 
laſt extremities ; perhaps, hoping 
ſomething favourable from the for- 
tune of their allies, fince their own 
had deſerted them ; and reſolving 
to contract their plan, and to make 
one ſtrong effort in one part, rather 
than unprofitably to waſte their 
firength upon ſeveral inferior ob- 
jets. This effort could be made 
with any proſpect of ſucceſs only in 
Germany. But the ſupplies neceſ- 
ſary for this great charge, were dif- 
ficult to a nation, whoſe trade was 
wholly deſtroyed. On this occa- 
ſion they did not ſcruple to break in 
upon the public faith, and to find 
ſupplies for one year in an expe- 
dient, that truck at the ſources of 
all future credit. 'They ſtopped 
the payment on many public bills 
and funds“. The King threw in 
his own plate into the public flock 
as an example, and a requeſt that 
others ſhould contribute in the ſame 
manner from their private fortune, 
to the neceſſities of the ſtate; tho' 
ſeveral of the nobility, and many 
churches and convents ſent in their 
plate, there was yeta general back- 
wardneſs to give into this method of 
ſupply, and to truſt the public with 
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ſo conſiderable part of their ſubs 
ſtance at the inſtant when they ſaw 
it ſo notoriouſly break its faith in 
other particulars, 1 
However, theſe reſources, ſuch as 
they are, will enable them to keep 
the war on foot. They turn their 
whole attention to Germany, where 
they have very greatly augmented 
their army, and placed it under, a 
general, from whom they have ſome 
hopes, after their 3 
pointments, and the frequentchanges 
they have made. They propoſe 
alſo another army under the Prince 
de Soubiſe; if they can compaſs this 
latter project, as it is believed they 
may, the ſyſtem of Germany is ſtill 
in very imminent danger. For not- 
withſtanding the tried goodneſs of 
our troops, and the admirable com- 
mander at the head of them, it is 
certain, even with any reintorce- 
ments we may be able to ſend, we 
ſhall find it very difliculc to contend 
with two armies, ſuppoſing that we 
ſhall have no other than French ar- 
mies to contend with, and that the 
King of Pruſſia ſhould be able, as 
he has hitherto been, to find em- 
ployment for the many, the power- 
ful, and the implacable enemies 
that ſurround him. | 
It is certain he is much reduced; 
and that his reſources are nearly ex- 
hauſted. Theſe are facts which 
cannot be concealed; and yet ſome 
glunmering of hopes may be til! 
preſerved, when we conſider che 


* The French court have ſtopt payment of the following public debts, viz, 1. ; The 


three kinds of rents created on the poſts. 


2. Thoſe conſtituted upon the cheſt of 


redemptions. 3. The coupons of bills on the ſame cheſt. 4. Thoſe of the two 
royal lotteries. 5. The reimburſement of bills drawn to bearer on the {ame cheſt. 6. 
The bill- of the two royal lotteries, 7. The rents created on the two. ſols per pound of 
the tenth penny. 8. The reimburſement of the capitals of rents. 9. Ihe payments of 


bills diſchargeable in nine years, known under the name of annuities. 


new actions on the benefit of the farms. 
the government, amounting to 1,333,000l- 


E4 


10. Thoſe of the 


11. All the bills drawn by the colonies upon 


admirable 
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admirable talents for war and go- 
Vernment, which that monarch poſ- 
ſeſſes; and when we confider even 
The events of the laſt (to him) un- 
fortunate campaign; where, after 
having ſuffered four capital defeats, 


and having obtained no one conſider- 


able advantage, he has yet continued 
in ſome ſort ſuperior in the field; 
the enemy has not been able to make 
the teaſt impreſſion upon his do- 
minions; and he has, at laſt, more 
- than divided Saxony with them; the 
city of Dr-{den 1s all that they poſ- 
ſeſs in that country, and the acquiſi- 
- tion -of which has been the only 
fruit of four campaigns, and four 
victories in one campaign, and the 
efforts of the united forces of Auſ- 
* tria, Nuſſia, and the Empire, to ſay 
nothing of France and Sweden, 
As for Great Britain, ſhe has only 
to feat from her connections. In 
vo one year ſince ſhe was a nation, 
has ſhe been favoured with ſo many 
ſucceſſes, both by ſea and land, and 
in every quarter of the globe; nor 
have her officers, both by ſea and 
land, ever done more honour to 
their country, by their ſkill and 
bravery. And with regard to the 
Internal adminiſtration, it ſuffices to 
ſay, that whilſt France became bank - 
rupt, without' delay or murmuring 
there has been more than fix millions 
borrowed in England at a very eaſy 
rate; and that the intereſt on this 
immenſe ſum has been made good 
by a ſingle tax upon malt, which 
will ſcarce be fel: by the people. 
By this the reſources of England 


Weſtminſter, and after their exam- 


le other towns, made a large ſub. | 


cription for enliſting ſoldiers. Sub- 


ſcriptions were alſo carried on to a | 


great amount, for cloathing the 
enemy's priſoners, abandoned thro' 


the neglect or poverty of their ſove · 
reign ; and for adminiſtering to the | 


relief of the families of thoſe whohad 
fallen in the battles of Quebec and 
Minden, Thus actuated by the 
warmeft patriotiſm, which far from 
entinguiſhing, ſeemed to kindle a 
beneficence towards ourenemies in 
their diſtreſs. | 
The condition of Europe, which 
all people thought would have 
been decided in this campaign, is 
nearly as dubious as ever ; and the 
difficulties which oppoſe themſelves 
to a peace are rather augment- 
ed than diminiſhed. ' Here then we 
cloſe the ſcene, and conclude the 
events of the preſent year; in the 
next we hope, notwithſtanding ap- 
earances, after ſo many ſcenes of 
orror, to have the more pleaſ- 
ing taſk of relating the ſteps taken 
to a general peace, on terms as par- 
ticularly advantageous to our own 
country, as the mixed intereſts of 
Europe, and the various fortunes of 
the powers embarked in the ſame 
cauſe, will admit. | 
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may be imagined; efpecially if Þ 
we conſider, that highly as we are Þ 
taxed for the neceſſary charges of 
the war; we have not been prevent- 
ed from great and expenſive volunta. 
ry exertions of public ſpirit and be. 
neficence. The cities of London and | 
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JANUARY. 
(: : HE | fociety for promot- 
iſt. I. ing of arts and manu. 


faQures- in the Strand, preſented _ 


| his Grace the Duke of Beaufort 
with a gold medal for ſowing the 
greateſt quantity of acorns, Philip 

Carteret: Webb, Eſq; with a filver 

medal, for ſowing the next quan- 

tity, And John Berney, Eſq; with 

a filver medal for the third quan- 

tity. 

A ſilver medal was alſo preſented 

to Lady Louiſa Greville, for the 
- fineſt drawing. 

Several houſes were conſumed by 
fire at Limehouſe. 

Extract of a letter from St. Jago de 
la Vega, in Jamaica, dated Oc- 
tober 7. | | 
On Monday laſt was publiſhed in 

council, his majeſty's repeal of the 

act paſſed in this iſland, in the year 


1754, for removing the ſeveral re- 


cords, books, papers, &c. belong- 
ing to the ſeveral offices, from the 
town of St. Jago de la Vega to the 
town of Kingſton. . - In. coniequence 
of which, = | 

the records and- eſcorted by a party 
of foot ſoldiers, left Kingſton, -at 
one o'clock on Wedneſday morn- 
ing, and being met in the Ferry- 
road by a detachment of the troops 
of this town, were by them con- 
ducted here, where they arrived a 
little after nine, amidſt the accla- 
mations of a multitude of people. 
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On this occaſion a grand entertain · 


ment was given, an ox was roaſted 
for the populace, and. at night a 
eneral illumination, and -ſypdry 
3 The following places, 
viz. Kingſton, Savana-la Mar, Mon- 
tego-Bay, and port Antonio, are 
ordained legal ports of entry and 
clearance for ſhips for the iſland of 
121 
xtract of a letter from the ſame 
lace, dated October 21, 
This week the governor, council, 
and aſſembly paſſed an act for di- 
viding the iſland of Jamaica into 
three counties, and for appointing 
Juſtices of aſſize, and oyer and ter- 


miner in two of the aforeſaid 

counties. | 7 

Letter from New-Jerſey, dated Oc- 
| "8 WB 


This day his excellency our go- 
vernor returned from the treaty at 
Eaſton, where- he had been attend- 
ing with the governor of Penſylva- 
nia, near three weeks. There were 


' preſent at the treaty 5co.Indians, 


about * of whom were chief war- 
nd af thirteen different na- 
tions. There were alſo preſent. two 


Indian meſſengers from the Indians 
. ſettled on the Ohio, who brought 


a meſſage in writing ſigned by fif- 
teen Chiefs of the Ohio Indians, ex- 
preſſing their deſire to have peace 
with the Engliſh, and their intention 
to accede to this treaty. 


The conferences were carried on 


with great harmony. The Indians 


ſolemnl7 
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ſolemnly promiſed to return all the 
Engliſh priſoners. A meſſage was 
ſent to the Ohio Indians, accompa- 
nied by two Engliſh officers, a chief 
of the confederate:, and ſeveral 
other Indians, informing them what 
had been done at this treaty, and in- 
viting them to accede to it. And 
ce was ſolemnly ratified by a 
arge piece of belt, which was de- 
livered by the two governors to the 
confederate chiefs, and by them 
handed round to all the Indians 
preſent. 


In the courſe of this treaty, his 


. excellency our governor ſatisfied all 
Indians that had, or pretended to 
have, any claim of land in the pro- 
vinces of New. Jerſey, except Eng- 
liſh or private rights; and releaſes 
thereof were executed and acknow- 
ledged in preſence of ſeveral of the 
chiefs of the confederate nations, 
who atteſted the ſame, and were 
« Afterwards publiſhed in open coun- 
eil; and his excellency governor 
Bernard gave a large belt to the 
Confederate Chiefs, to be a per- 
- Perual memorial, that the pro- 
, vince of New Jerſey was now 
_, wholly diſcharged from all Indian 


. dar 2:31: ; 
Commodore Keppel ſailed from 
Kinſale in Ireland November 12, 
with the following forces, viz. 
Fougeux man of war, Captain 
Knight, of 74 guns; Naſſau, Capt. 
Sayer, of 70; Dunkirk, Capt. Dig- 
by, of 60; Litchfield, Capt. Bar- 
ton, of 50 Prince Edward, Capt. 
. Forteſcue, of 40; Roman Emperor, 
Capt. Newſon, of 20; Saltaſh ſloop, 
. Capt. Sterling ; Fire Drake bomb, 
Capt. Orrock; Furnace bomb, Capt- 
Falkener; Cambridge and Lydia 
- tenders, and tranſports, having on 
board Forbes's and another regi- 
ment. 
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dated November 20. 
A proclamation is iſſued by the 


that as the enemy have been com- 
pelled to retire from St. John's river 


in the bay of Fundy ; a favourable 


opportunity 1s thereby given for the 
peopling and cultivating, as well 
the lands vacated by the French, 
as every other part of that valuable 
province. He therefore declares, 
that he will be ready to receive any 
propoſals that may be hereafter 


A 


made to him, for effectually ſettling | 


the vacated or other lands in that 
province; 100,000 acres of which 
rows wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
hemp, flax, &c. which never need 
manufacturing, as no part has failed 
of crops theſe hundred years. Ano- 
ther 100,000 acres are cleared, and 
ſtocked with Engliſh graſs, planted 
with orchards, gardens, &c. The 
timber on the whole is beech, black 
birch, aſh, oak, pine, fir, &c. The 
lands are ſo intermixed, that every 
ſingle farmer may have a propor- 
tionable quantity of arable land, 
graſs-land, and wood-land, and they 
are all fituated about the bay of 
Fundy, upon rivers navigable for 


ſhips of burthen. 


We hear from Dublin that the 
remarkable meteor mentioned from 
ſo many diſtant parts, was ſeen at 
Iſland- Bridge, near that city, on 
Sunday the 25th of November, at 
fifteen minutes paſt eight at night, 
almoſt at due eaſt; it feemed like 
a pale moon, moved from ſouth to 
north with a prodigious velocity, 
and diſperſed or broke into many 
ſtarry ſparkles ; its duration was not 


above three ſeconds” 


A Dutch ſhip was lately brought 
into Stangate-Creek, that refuſed to 
%% wb 
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Extract of a letter from New-Vork, 


5 
governor of Halifax, importing, 
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bring to, and engaged the Maid- 
ſtone privateer a long time, and 
killed three of her people; her fir- 
ing as a neutral ſhip makes her a 


good prize. Had not the Vo- 
junteer privateer been at hand, of 
much ſuperior force, ſhe had de- 
ſtroyed the other privateer entirely. 
h Late at night, died greatly 
12. lamented, her Royal High- 
neſs, Anne Princeſs Royal of Eng- 
land, Princeſs Dowager of Orange 
and Naſſau, and Governante of the 
united Provinces in the minority of 
the preſent Stadtholder. 

Her Royal Highneſs was in her 
fftieth year. She was married 


March 25, 1734, to the late Prince 


of Orange, by whom ſhe hath iſſue, 
Prince William, Hereditary Stadt- 
holder of the united Provinces, born 
March 8, 1748, and Princeſs Ca- 
roline, born February 28, 1743. 
By her will, the king her father, 
and the Princeſs Dowager of Orange 
her mother-in-law, are appointed 
honorary tutor and tutoreis to her 
children, and Prince Lewis of Brunſ- 
wick acting tutor. 

The morning after her Royal 
Highneſs's deceaſe, the States Ge- 
neral and the States of Holland 
were extraordinarily aſſembled, and, 
upon the notification of this event 
being made to them, they proceed- 
ed to confirm the regulations that 
had been made for the minority of 
the Stadtholder; and his Highneſs 
Frince Lewis of Brunſwick was in- 
vited to aſſiſt in the aſſembly of 
Holland, where he was received and 
ſeated with all the reſpect poſſi ble, 


and took the oaths, as repreſenting 


the Captain-General of the Union. 
After which, his Highneſs commu- 
nicated to the aflembly, the act of 
her Royal Highneſs, by which he 
was appointed guardian of her 
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children; and that, in conſequence 
of it, he had taken care of their 
perſon+, and would provide for every 
thing belonging to them. This ee- 
remony being over, Prince Lewis 
was likewiſe invited to the aſſembly 
of the States Genera). A reſolution 
was prepared and taken by their 


High Mightineſſes, whereby they 


acknowledge and agree to the reſo- 
lution of Holland, relative to Prince 
Lewis's repreſenting the Captain- 
General. Every thing paſſed with 
great order and tranquillity, and to 
the ſatisfaction of the people. 

In the evening, the different col- 
leges of the government made for- 
mal deputations to the Prince of 
Orange and Princeſs Caroline, who 
were aſſiſted by Prince Lewis as 
their guardian and repreſentative, 
and who anſwered in their preſence 
for them both. . 

Juſt before her Royal Highneſs 
died, ſhe gave a key to one of Ker 
court, defiring him to bring he? a 
paper, which he would find ina place 
ſhe named; which being brought ac- 
cordingly, ſhe ſigned it. This was 
her daughter's contract of marri 
with the Prince of Naſſau Weilbourg. 
She afterwards cauſed another 
to be brought to her, which ſhe alſo 
ſigned; and deſired that it might be 
delivered according to its addreſs as 
ſoon as ſhe ſhould leave the world. 
This ſecond paper was a letter tothe 
States General, in which ſhe intreat- 
ed all the confederates ro conſent to 
the marriage of her daughter, and 
not to make any change in the re- 
gulations ſhe had made, with regard 
to the tutelage of the young Prince 
and his education. | 

This letter alſo mentioned, that 
as the Prince of Naſſau Weilbour 
was not of the eſtabliſhed religion, 
[that is, a Lutheran, nor a Calvaniſt] 

it 
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it was ſtipulated in the contra of 


marriage, that all the children born 
of the marriage, ſhould be baptiſed 
and educated in the eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion of Holland. e 
- Theſe two papers being ſigned 
and ſealed; ſhe ſent for her chil- 
dren, exhorted them to make a pro- 
per improvement of the education 
ſhe had cauſed to be given them, 
and to live in good harmony; then 
embracing them with the utmoſt ten- 
derneſs, ſhe gave them her bleſſing. 
After this, ſhe converſed with the 
greateſt calmneſs with her principal 
courtiers for a few hours, and ſoon 
after expired. | 
Theday before the Princeſs Royal 
died, the aſſembly of the States of 
Holland paſſed a formal reſolution 
to fit out 25 men of war, inſtead of 
18, and orders. were immediately 
diſpatched to the officers of the ad- 
miralty to get them ready as faſt as 


poſſible. 

1 Mrs. Borrett, of Bunting- 
zen. ford, in Hertfordſhire, was 

brought to bed of three ſons. 

A veſſel in the ſervice of the ord- 
nance, laden with ſtores for the 
ordnance-office, lying at anchor a 
little below Gillingham, took fire, 
and notwithſtanding: all poſſible aſ- 

tance was {ent from the dock-yard 
at Chatham, ſhe was burnt to the 
water's edge, and all the ſtores, 
&e. chiefly cordage, conſumed» to 
the value of 3 or 4000]. 
1«th. Two Engliſh officers, in 

5 quality of commiſſaries, ar- 
rived at Ottend, in order to treat 
with the governor of Dunkirk con- 
cerning a genera! exchange of French 
and Engliſh priſoners. | 
Six pirates from Suſſex were 
brought under a ſtrong guard of 
ſoldiers, and confined in the Mar- 
ſnalſea priſon, upon the oaths of their 
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accomplices, having iratically 
plundered a Daniſh ſhip, ſome time an 
ſince, Which had on board the Mar. be 

vis Pignatelli, ambaſſador extraopr- a 
x hows from his Catholick Majefty | 14 
to the court of Denmark. The | 15 
lords of the admiralty had profiered | be 
a reward of gool. for the diſcovery |. . 
of any of the perſons concerned in fo 
this rag | | 1 : ws jo 

ohn Watkins, known "ob WW 
as name of Black john, 7th. . 


died at Briſtol, aged 78, who on his | © 
being prevented from poſſeſſing an 

eſtate in Glouceſterſhire, to which 
he is ſaid to have been heir, made 
a vow never to be ſhaved, which he 
kept to his death, and a little before 7 
his exit, deſired he might not be L 
ſhaven. He was a beggar for about | * 


in a glaſs-houſe, though he ha 
room in the city, in which two hun- 
dred weight of ſilver and halfpence, 
and a conſiderable quantity of gold 
was found, all acquired by begging. 
An order from the ſecre- Sth 
tary's office at Whitehall, n. 
was ſent down to all the ſea-ports in 
England, to examine all paſſengers 
that may arrive in any ſhip which 
comes from Portugal, on account of 
the late affair at Liſbon. All the 
Jeſuits colleges in that city are in- 
veſted by troeps, in order to cut off 
from thoſe fathers, all manner of 


acceſs and communication with onc 


another. 83 

The Count d' A . 
ſented his . Tok 19th. 
States General as ambaſlador from 
the court of France. 

Mr. Secretary Pitt, by his Ma- 
jeſty's command, preſented to the 
Houſe of Commons, the copy of a 
convention between his Majeſty and 
the King of Pruſſia, concluded and 
ſigned at London, January 17, 17 59; 

MO 
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* and alſo the copy of a convention 
between his Majeſty and the Land- 
rave of Heſſe-Caſſel, ſigned the 
ame Jday.——By this convention, 
19,000 of the troops of Heſſe are to 
be taken into the pay of Great 
Britain, inſtead of 12,000, the num- 
ber latly employed in the Britiſh 
ſervice; and the Landgrave 1s to re- 
ceive, beſides the ordinary pay of 
theſe troops, the ſum of 60,000/. in 
conſideration of his immenſe loſſes 
in ſupport of the common cauſe. 

Died latly Samuel Cox, of Han- 
flope, in Bucks, aged 93; his re- 
li is 99. They had been married 
70 years, and their children, grand- 
caildren, and great grand-children, 
amount to 153. | 

Admiralty Office. Whitehall. 
Extract of a leter from Captain Tyr- 

rell, of his Majeſty's ſhip Buck- 

ingham, dated in Old Road, St. 
Cgriſtopher's the gth of Novem- 
ber 1758, to John Moore Eiq. 
commander in chief, &c. at the 

Leward Iflands. 

« Agreeable to your orders, I 
' Failed on Thurſday night from St. 
 John'sRoad; the next morning 1 

ot between Guadalupe and Mont- 
errat, and gave chace to a fail we 
eſpied in the N. W. which proved 
to be his Majeſty's ſloop the Weazle; 
and upon enquiry, having found 
that ſhe had not met his Majeſty's 
ſhip Briſtol, I ordered Captain Boles 
to come on board, for directions for 
dais further proceedings. 

Whilſt his orders were writing 
out, we diſcovered a fleet of nineteen 
fail, W. S. W. ſtanding to S. S. W. 
Upon which we immediatly gave 
Chace, with all the ſail we could 


poſſibly croud. About two o'clock 


we diſcovered that they were con- 
royed by a French man of war of 
74 guns, and two large frigates. 
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About half an hour after two, the 
Weazle got ſo cloſe, as to receive a' 
whole broadſide from the 74 gun 
ſhip, which did her little or no da- 
mage. I then made the ſignal to 
call the Weazle off, and gave her 
lieutenant orders not to go near the 
74 gun ſhip, or the frigates, as the 
leaſt of the latter was vaſtly ſuperior 
to him in force, by following which” 
advice, he could not come to fire 4 
ſhot during the whole action, neither 
indeed could it be of any ſervice. 
Whilſt 1 made all the fail I could, 
they were jogging on under thir 
foreſails and topſails ; and when we 
came up within half a gun's ſhot, 
they made a running fight, in firing 
their ſtern chace, and the fripates 
ſometimes raking fore and aft, an- 
noyed me pretty much but retard- 
ed their way ſo much, that I got 
with my bowſprit almoſt over the 
Floriſſant's ſtern, Finding I conld 
not bring him to a general action, I 
gave the Buckingham a yaw under 
his lee, and gave him a noble doſe of 
great guns and ſmall arms, at about 
the diſtance of half a muſket ſhot, 
which he ſoon after returned, and 
damaged my rigging, maſts, and 
fails, pretty much. The largeſt 
frigate being very troubleſome, 1 
gave him afew of my lower deck 
pills and fate him a ſcouting like 2 
luſty fellow, and he never returned 
to the action again. The Floriſſant 
like wiſe bore away, by which means 
he got under my lee, and exchang- 
ed three or four broadſides, (he en- 
deavoured to keep at a diſtance 


from me) which killed and wounded 
ſome of my men; and I preſume we 
did them as much damage, as our 
men were very cool, took * 
aim, were under very good diſci- 
pline, and fought with a true Eng- 
iſh ſpirit, 


An 
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An unlucky broadiide from the 

French made ſome {laughter on my 
quarter deck, in which I got wound- 
. ed, loſing three fingers of my right 
hand, and a ſmall wound over my 
tight eye, which, by the effuſion of 
blood, blinded me for a little while: 
I at the ſame time got ſeveral con- 
tuſions over my body by ſplinters; 
but I recovered immediately, and 
would not go off the deck till the 
loſs of blood began to weaken me. 
The maſter and leiutenant of the 
marines got dangerouſly wounded 
at the ſame time. 
I called to my people to ſtand by 
and do their duty, which they pro- 
miſed with the greateſt chearfulneſs. 
I juſt ran down, and got the blood 
ſtopped, and ran upon deck again ; 
but finding the ſtraining made my 
wounds bleed afreſh, I ſent for my 
firſt leiutenant, and told him to take 
the command ofthe deck for a while. 
He anſwered, that he would, and 
run along ſide the Floriſſant, yard- 
arm and yard-arm, and fght to the 
. laſt gaſp ; upon which 1 made a 
ſpeech to the men, exhorting them 
to do their utmoſt, which they 
chearfully promiſed, and gave three 
. Chears, 
I went down a ſecond time much 
more eaſy than before. Poor Mr. 
Marſhal was as good as his word, 
he got board and board with the 
Floriſſant, and received a broadſide 
from her, which killed him as he 
was encouraging the men; and thus 
he died, an honour to his country, 
and the ſervice. The ſecond lieu- 
tenant then came upon deck, and 
fought the ſhip bravely, yard-arm 
and yard-arm, We tilenced the 
_ Floriſſant for ſome time, upon which 
ſhe hauled down her colours, and 
after that, fired about eleven of her 

lower tier, and gave us a volley of 
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ſmall arms, which our people re- 
turned with great fury, giving her 
three broadiides, ſhe not returning 
even a ſingle gun. Capt. Troye, at 
the ſame time, at the head of his 
marines, performed the ſervice of a 
brave and gallant officer, cleared her 
poop and quarter deck, and droye 

er men like ſheep down the main 


deck; our top-men were not idle, 


they playing their hand-grenades 
and ſwivels to excellent purpoſe. It 


is impoſſible to deſcribe the uproar ; 


and confuſion the French were in. 


It being now dark, and we having 


every bit of rigging in the ſhip cut 


away, ſhe ſeeing our condition took | 
the opportunity, ſet her foreſail and | 


topgallant ſails, and ran away. We 
endeavoured to purſue her with 
what rags of fails we had left, but 


to no purpoſe. Thus we loſt one | 
of the fineſt two-deck ſhips my eyes 


ever beheld. 


I cannot give too great encomium: 
officers bcha- | 


on the people an 
viour, and I hope you will ſtrenu- 
ouſly recommend my officers to the 


Lords of the Admiralty, as they 


richly deſerve their favour. Not- 
withſtanding the great fatigue the 


ſhip's company had had all day, they | 


chearfully ſtaid all night, knotting 
and ſplicing the rigging, and bend- 
ing the ſails. 

I flatter myſelf, when you reflect, 


that one of the ſhips of your ſqua- Þ 


dron, with no more than 65 guns 
(as you kow ſome of our guns 
were diſable laſt January, and not 
ſupplied) and but 472 well men at 
quarters, ſhould beat three French 


men of war, one of 74 guns, and 


700 men; another of 38 guns, and 
350 men ; and one of 28 guns, and 
250 men. If we had had the good 
luck to join the Briſtol, it would 
have crowned all, 


Capt- 


* 
| 
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As we have been ſo greatly da- 
maged in our maſts, yards, ſails, and 
rigging, particularly our maſts, I 
thought proper to ſend the carpen- 
ter of the Buckingham, as he can 
better give you an account by word 


olf mouth, of what fiſhes we ſhall 


want, than many words of my wri- 


ting. 

Before I conclude, 1 cannot help 
repreſenting to you the inhuman, 
ungenerous and barbarous behavi- 


our of the French during the action. 
No raſcally piccaroon, or pirate, 


could have fired worſe ſtuff into us, 
than they did, ſuch as ſquare bits 
of iron, old ruſty nails, and, in 
ſnort, every thing that could tend to 
the deſtruction of men; a ſpecimen 
of which, pleaſe God, I ſhall pro- 
duce to you upon my arrival.” 

I I ſend you incloſed a liſt of the 
lain and wounded, 

Killed, 1 officer, 5 ſeamen, 1 ma- 
rine, Much wounded, 3 officers, 
9g ſeamen, 3 marines, Slightly 
wounded, 2 midſhipmen, 26 ſea- 
men, 3 marines. Died of their 
wounds, 1 midſhipman, 1 ſeaman. 

N. B. The officer killed was Mr. 
George Marſhal, firſt lieutenant ; 


and the officers wounded were, Capt. 
Fyrrell; Mr Matthew 
.- borne, maſter ; and Mr. Harris, 
.. lieutenant of the marines, | 


Winter- 


Admiral Boſcawen laid be- 


484. fore the parliament, (purſu- 


ant to order) an account of the 
number of men preſt into his Ma- 
jeſty's ſervice from Chriſtmas 1754. 
to Chriſtmas 1757; alſo an account 


of the number of men and boys pro- 
tected during that time. This was 
done with a view to the framing a 
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Capt. Boles being 6h board the 
> Buckingham, I gave him directions 
to go down and ſuperintend the 


i lower deck, which he performed 
with great alacrity. 


* 


bill now depending ſor the more ef- 

fectual manning the royal navy. 
The news from Holland, by Gch. 

the mail of this day, is, that 

a formal declaration hath been 

made, That if either the province 

of Holland, or the trading towns in 
it, ſhould, without the conſent of 
the States General, fit out and ſend 
to ſea, 18 or 25 ſhips of war, to 
protect their trade, as they may 

pretend, (which they are not im- 

powered to do by the Act of Union) 

ſuch ſhips of war will be treated as 
pirates: and that, if the States 

General ſhould ſend a fleet to fea, 

for the ſame pretended purpoſe, it 

will be conſidered as'a declaration 
of war. 

The following letter was re- 
ceived from the Honour- © 
able Commodore Keppel by the 
Right Hon, Mr. Secretary Pitt. 

SIR, "74 a1 
] arrived here with the ſquadron 
under my command the 28th of De- 
cember paſt in the evening ; and 
the next morning, agreeable to his 

Majeſty's inſtructions, I attacked 

with the ſhips, the fort and batteries 

on the iſland of Goree, which were 
ſoon reduced to deſire to capitulate ; 
and the governor's demands were, 
to be allowed to march the French 
troops out of the garriſon with the 
honours of war. His terms I abſo- 
lutely rejected, and began a freſh 
attack ; it was, however, but of ve- 
ry ſhort duration, when the iſland, 
forts, garriſon, &c. ſurrendered at 
diſcretion to his Majeſty's ſquadron. 
Lieutenant Colonel Worge had 
his troops embarked in the flat-bot- 
tomed boats, in good order and rea- 
dineſs, at a proper diſtance, with the 
tranſports, to attempt a deſcent, 
when it ſhould be found practicable 
or requilite, 
TwWo 
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Two days after the ſurrender of 
the iſland, I ordered it to be deli- 
vered up with the cannon, artillery, 


ſtores and proviſions; &c. found in 
it, to the officer and troops Lieute- 
nant Colonel Worge thought fit to 
garriſon the place with ; and the 
colonel is akin all imaginable 
pains to ſettle and regulate the gar- 
riſon inthe beſt manner, and as faſt 
as things will admit of. 

The incloſed, fir, is the fate of 
the iſland, with the artillery, ammu- 
nition, and proviſions found in the 
place at its ſurrender. 

French, made priſoners of war, 
300. 

Blacks in arms, a great number; 
but I am not well enough informed 
as N to ſay preciſely. 

e loſs the enemy ſuſtained, as 
to men, is ſo very differently ſtated 
to me, by thoſe that have been aſk- 
ed, that I muſt defer ſaying the 
number till another opportunity. 

Iron ordnance, of different bores, 
93; one braſs 12 pounder ; iron 
ſwivels mounted on carriages, 11 ; 
braſs mortars mounted on beds, two 
of 13 inches; ditto, one of 10 
inches; iron, one of 10 inches. In 
the magazine, powder, 100 barrels. 
Proviſions of all ſpecies for 400 
men for four months. | 

{The iſle of Goree is about two 
Engliſh miles in compaſs. It lies 
N. W. and S. S. E. within cannon 
ſhot of the continent, It is almoſt 
inacceſſible, being ſurrounded with 
rocks, or incloſed with a ridge of 
black and round pebbles and ſtones, 
except a {mall bay to the E. N. E. 
The anchorage is good round the 
iſle, eſpecially in this little bay. 
The ſoil is a red ſandy mould, and 
unfit for paſture ] 
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Letter from Capt. Barton, of the 
Litchfield man of war, ſtranded on 


the coaſt of Barbary, at a place 
called Veadore,about nine leagues 


to the northward of Saffy, dated 

December 4. 
am ſorry to inform you that on 
the 29th of November his majeſty's 

ſhip Litchfield, of 50 guns, and 350 

men, was caſt away here. We have 

loſt the firſt lieu tenant, captain of 
marines, and his lieutenant, with 
ſeveral officers and ſeamen, amount- 
ing to the number of 130. There 
is of us on ſhore two of my lieute- 
nants, and other officers and ſeamen, 
amounting to 220. It blew fo 
hard when we came on ſhore, that 
the ſhip ſoon went to pieces, and 
we could not ſave proviſions or any 
other neceſſaries. For theſe two 
days paſt we have been on ſhore, 
and have ſubſiſted oh drowned 
ſheep and hogs, and water and 

flour hardened on. the fire. A 

great number of men lamed by 

the bruiſes received againſt the rocks 
by the violence of the ſurf. The 

poor ſufferers were* extremely ill 

uſed by the natives when they got 

aſhore. The Somerſet, a tranſport 
with troops, and a bamb ketch, 
which were in company with the 

Litchfield, are ſaid to have ſhared 

the ſame fate. 

Letter from Samuel White, Eſq ; the 
Britiſh conſul at Vigo, dated 
December 17. 

Four days ago came in here 2 
French privateer called La Favorite, 
Capt. Saurnel, who, on the 27th 
paſt, fell in with an Engliſh brig, 
pink-ſtern, about 100 tons burthen, 
boarded her, and found only two 
Genoeſe. Seeing the veſſel all 


bloody on the deck, and that all the 
papers 
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papers had been thrown overboard, 
he ſuſpected they had murdered the 
captain and crew; and taxing them 


with the fact, they confeſſed that 
they had killed the captain, his ſon, 
and every ſoul, being ſeven in all. 
The cruel way they perpetrated this 
maſſacre was as follows: Each of 
| theſe villains was 


in different 
watches, one in the maſter's, the 
other in the mate's. He that was 


in the mate's watch went down with 
them to ſleep, and waited till he 
found them all faſt, then cut all 


their throats, ſtabbed them, and 
left them all dead. The captain 


being on the deck, knew nothing of 
this. This fellow then came upon 
the deck, and told his comrade 
2 what he had done below; upon 
which, they both at once fell on the 
captain, and cleaved him down with 


a hatchet ; being not quite dead, 


they finiſhed him with a muſket ; 
and the man at the helm, they cut 
in two; and ſo made an end of them 
all but the captain's ſon, who was 
* left three days crying for his father, 
The third day they ſaid, that as he 
ſqualled like a cat, they would diſ- 
patch him likewiſe ; ſo they cut the 
child in two. 
Bayeaux in France, with theſe two 
* villains in her. She was they ſay, 
the Peggy, Capt. Forman; was 
coming from Carolina to Liſbon; 
and had got within 60 leagues of 
the rock of Liſbon, when this hor- 
rid barbarity was perpetrated. 


The veſſel is ſent to 


2oth . His Majeſty's ſhip Royal 
. George and Namur, ſailed 


from Spithead, in order to come in- 
to harbour; but juſt as they got 


abreaſt of the platform, the wind 
took them ſhort, and the Namur 


tan aground ; the lighters 
* boats in the arbour came inſtantly 
0 her aſſiſtance; the upper-deck 
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guns were got out, the water and 
eer aboard ſtaved, and the ſhip 
made as light as poſſible, and ſhored ; - 
but as the water left her, it being 
ebbing tide, ſhe took a liſt to the 
ſtarboard ſide, and lay in that man- 
ner till eleven at night , when they 
warpt her into the channel without 
much damage. N 
At Mr. Bray's a founder in h 
Hoſier-Lane, near Welt EPs 
Smithfield, a Spaniſh ſhell, by ly- 
ing too near the forge, as they were 
melting copper, burſt with an ex- 


ploſion ſo extraordinary, that five 


men who were at work, thoughthey 
were no otherwiſe hurt, did not 
recover their hearing for ſome 
minutes. The whole neigbour- 
hood were alarmed by the report, 
and the glafs in ſome windows were 
much ſhattered. When the peices 
were collected, they weighed 3/5, 
leſs than when the ſhell burſt. _ 
The lateſt accounts from ſt 
Spainſay, that ever ſince the Ao 
death of the Queen, the King hath. 
kept himſelf immured at Villa Vi- 
cioſa, where he ſhuts himſelf up in 
a chamber, abandoning himſelf to 
grief and melancholy in a manner, 
of which there are few examples. 
He will not hear of any buſineſs, 
He often paſſes thirty, ſometimes 
ſixty hours, withouttaking any food, 
or even the leaſt reſt, bur by inter- 
vals ; laying himſelf down acroſs 
chairs. His conſtitution, naturally 
good, is daily impaired by this kiad 
of life. He is much waſted ; and 
a ſlow fever, which ſometunes in- 
creaſes much, wears him inſenſibly. 
He hath never ſuffered himſelf to 
be ſhaved, nor put on clean linen 
ſince the 5th of September He 
remains unmoved by the moſt re- 
ſpectful, and the molt vehement re- 
prefentations, The care and ik of 
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the ableſt phyſicians have produced 
no effect. The nation, naturally 
devout, hath recourſe to ſaints and 
relicks, Amidſt theſe melancholy 
circumſtar.ces, he hath, however, 
been prevailed with to make his 
will. The count of Valdeparaiſo 
performed the office of notary on 
that occaſion, and the Duke of Bear, 
high-chancellor, ſigned it for the 
King. The infant Don Lewis ſtays 
conſtantly at the palace of Villa Vi- 
cioſa; but he doth not ſee the King, 
who will ſee nobody. His Royal 
Highneſs amuſes himſelf, from time 
to time, with hunting, to avoid, per- 
haps, falling into his diforder. 

The mountain, called General's- 
Berge-Sund, near Stockholm, in 
Sweden, lately tumbled down with 
a dreadful conc uſſion; it overwhelm- 
ed two loaded waggons, with their 
drivers, and the enormous peices 
that fell from it rolled to the diſ- 
tance of many hundred paces. 

There was ſold lately in Smith- 
field market, a calf, only nineteen 
weeks old, for five pounds ſeven 
ſhillings and ſix-pence, and weighed 

31GIb. This calf was breadby Mr. 
Sutton, of Downham, ncar Billeri- 
cav, in Eſlex. | 

His Majeſty hath been pleaſed to 
order, that a form of thankſgiving 
for the ceaſing of the diſtemper 
amongſt the cattle, be compoſed, 
and ſent throughout the kingdom, to 
be uſcd in all churches and chapels 
on Sunday the oth of February 
next. 

As a ſingular inſtance of the ex- 
ceeding great luxuriancy in vegeta- 
tion of ſome plants this laſt wet 
ſummer, the following account of a 
radiſh now in the poſleſſion of Ro- 
ger North, Eſq; of Rougham, in 
Norfolk, may juſtly merit the aiten- 
tion of the public. The diameter 
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of the ſpread of the leaves crols the Þ 


tuft or top, meaſured three feet ele. 
ven inches ; the length of the roo: 


is two feet ſixteen inches and a 
half; the girt, near the top of the 


root, twenty inches and a half; at 
the bottom ten inches; and the 
whole plant when freſh, weighed 
ſixteen pounds four ounces. This 


grew inthe garden of Mr. William 


Davy, of Inglethorp, in Norfolk. 
A gentleman in the county of Gal. 
way, in Ireland, hath kept, at his 


own expence, for above thirty years 


faſt, eighteen poor children, whom 
he compleatly cloaths, and gives 
them their education, in reading, 
writing and arithmetic, at the ex- 
pence of only twelve pounds a year, 
which 15 a leſs coſt than a ſmall pack 
of hounds, | 

As the importation of Iriſh pro- 
viſions is continued by act of parlia- 
ment, it may be uſeful to many poor 
familes to know the method of 
making the ſalt butter palatable, by 
taking from it any rankneſs or dil: 
agreable taſte, it may acquire by 
long keeping. The quantity pro- 
poſcd to be made uſe of, either for 
toaſts or melting, muſt be put into 
a bowl filled with boiling water, 
and when the butter is melted, ſkim 
it quite off; by this me thod it is ſo 
ſeparated from any groſs particles, 
that it may requirea ſmall addition 
of ſalt, which may be put into the 
cold water, that is made uſe of in 
melting butter for ſauce ; and tho 
the butter is oiled by hot water, !! 
becomes a fine cream in the boiling 
for ſauce. 

Letters from Liſbon of the ot! 
ult. adviſe, that a moſt dangerou: 
and wicked conſpiracy againſt the 
life of his moſt faith ul Majeſty, bav- 
ing been happily diſcovered, a num- 
ber of perſous had been arreſted 0 
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the King's order, of whom the fol- 
lowing are the principal, viz. 

Duke de Aveiro, Marquis of Ta- 
vora, father, Marquis of Tavora, 
ſoa, Joſeph Maria, ſon of the ſaid 
Marquis, Joſeph Maria, brother to 
the ſaid Marquis, the Count de 
Attougaia, Manuel de Tavora, 
Marquis de Alloria, Don Manuel 
de Souza, Nuno de Tavora, John 
de Tavores, with all their families. 

A placart has been publiſhed, in 
which the King makes known his 
moſt providential eſcape on the 3d 
of September laſt, when he was at- 
tacked, at eleven o'clock at night, 
near the palace, by three of the con- 
{pirators, armed with three blander- 
buſies, loaded with large ſhot; one 
of the blunderbuſſes miſled fire, but 
the others made two large holes in 
the back of the carriage the King 
was in, and wounded him inthe arm, 
of which his Majeſty is now happily 
recovered, without the leatt hurt re- 
maining. * 

The ſame placart promiſed certain 
honours and rewards for the diſco- 
very of any of the criminals, with a 
pardon to any of the accomplices, 
except the principals. 

His mot faithful Majeſty has re- 
ſamed the government of the King - 
dom. 

And the following perſons have, 
we hear, been ſince taken up, viz. 
the Count de Harlogie, the Marquis 
de 'Orne, Don Emanuel de Souza— 
Caljary, a, d Don Antonio da Cola, 
grand juſticiary of the kingdom; 
together with ſome. of the cheif 
Jeſuits, | | 

In the proclamation which the 
King publiſhed, io inform his ſub- 
jecis of the conſpiracy, it is ſaid, 
zmong o:her things, That the au- 
' thors of this horrible plot, had 
'{pread a report before hand, that 
the King would not live long. and 


even fixed the time of his death to 
the month of September 1758 

They write from Franck fort, that 
on the 2d inſtant, at ten in the morn- 

ing, the regiment of Naſſau pre- 
ſenting themſelves as if they only 
wanted to paſs through the city, a 
detachment of the garriſon went to 
meet them, by way of ceremony, as 
is uſual, and conducted them as far 
as Saxenhauſen gate; but inſtead of 
proceeding further, the ſaid, regi- 
ment took poſt there, ſeized the 
grand guard, and likewiſe maſtered 
the gunners guard. Soon after, the 
regiments of Beauvoiſins, Rohan, 
Rochefort, Bentheim, and Roy Deux 
Ponts, came and occupied the 
principal places; and thus, while 
the inhabitants leaſt ſuſpected it, 
the French troops made that impe- 
rial city the head quarters of the 
Prince of Soubiſe. 

This treacherous incroachment 
upon tae privileges of a free, impe- 
rial city, is highly reſented through- 
out Germany; and even the court 
of Vienna ſeems diſpleaſed at it, the 
Empreſs having wrote in very ſtrong 
terms upon the ſubject, to the couet 
of Ver{ailles; but as this city has 
always appeared favourable towards 
the King of Pruſſia, her imperial 
Majeſty's ſincerity may be ſuſpected, 
eſpecially if the French ſhould hold 
the polleihon they have thus taken. 
Tnere died lately the following re- 

markable perſons. 

Mr. Vilant, profeſſor of civil hiſ- 
tory in the univerſity of St. Andrew's, 
aged 99. 

Waliam Barnes, at Brodie houſe, 
Scotland, aged 109, he had been a 
ſervant in the Erodie family ever 
ſince 1681. 

Katherine Mackenzie, at Foxles- 
Caille, in Roſsſhire, aged 118, on 
December 14. 
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Janet Blair, of Monimuſk, in 
Aberdeenſhire, aged 112. 

Alexander Stephens, in Bamff- 
ſhire, aged 108. 

Janet Harper, at Bain's-Hole, 
Scotland, aged 107. | 

Thomas Bonn, at Litchfield, aged 
82, ſaid to be the original from whom 
Mr. Farquhar took his character of 
Scrub, in the Beaux Stratagem. He 


was ſervant in Sir Tho. Biddulph's 


family great part of his life. 

Katherine Mackenzie, in Roſs- 
ſhire, aged 103. 

A certain artiſt at Vienna has con- 
ſtructed an automaton, dreſſed in 
the habit of an Auſtrian gentleman, 
with a pen in one hand, and a ſtan- 
diſh in the other: after dipping 
the former in the latter, he itrikes 
upon a ſheet of paper a kind of ſpi- 
ral line, and in the ſpaces between 
appears the following inſcription : 
Auguſte domui Auſtriace et impera- 
tori Deus nec metas nec finem pontt : 
"That is, * That God has not ſet 
* either bounds or period to the au- 
* guſt houſe of Auſtria, or to the 
Emperor.“ His imperial Majeſty 
has bought the piece, and ſettled a 
conſiderable penſion on the inven- 
tor. 

There have died in the ſaid city 
and ſuburbs, during the year 1758, 
1554 men, 1551 women, 2094 male 
children, and 1685 female; in all 
6798, the number of chriſtenings 
amounts to 5267. So that the 
number of burials exceeds that of 
chriſtenings by 1531 : the number 
of burials in the year 1758 exceeds 
that in 1757 by 239; and that of 
the births is leſs by 117. | 

The number of burials in Amſter- 
dam laſt year was 7189 (which is 
goo leſs than the year before) chtiſ- 
tenings 4270, weddings 2417, vet- 
ſels arrived in the Texel 1326. 
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The number of burials laſt yeat 
in Paris, was 21, 120; Chriſtening 
19, 369; marriages 4089; found- 
lings 4969. ; 
Letter from Whitby, dated January 
23, 1759. 


Yeſterday a very extraordinary I 
fiſh was brought in here by our fiſh- Þ 
L into three 
pieces as thty were . it into Þ 

It was eleven feet fou: 
inches long, excluſive of the tail ; 


ermen, which broke 
the coble. 


had a head like a turbot or bratt; 


was about a foot broad near its head, © 
but not above four or five inches neat Þ 


the tail, and not any were more 
than three inches thick. The thick- 
eſt part was its belly, and it gradu- 


ally diminiſhed away towards the 


back, which was ſharp, and had 
all along it one continued fin, from 
the head to the tail. 
ed with an infinite number of white 
ſcales, which ſtuck to, and dyed 
every thing that it touched ; and 
might be ſaid in ſome ſort to reſem- 
ble the quick-filvered back of a 
looking-glaſs. It appeared, when 
laid on the ſand, like a long oak 
plank ; and was ſuch a fiſh as no- 
body here ever ſaw before, which 
cauſed a vaſt concourſe of people 
round it during the whole day. 

| L10NEL CHARIL T0*- 


FEBRUARY, 


At fix this evening George 
Gueſt of Birmingham who had 
laid a conſiderable wager that he 
walked a thoſand miles in twenty- 
eight days, finiſhed his journey with 
great eaſe. It ſhould ſeem that he 
had lain by for bets, for in the two 
laſt days he had 106 miles to walk, 
but walked them with ſo little fa- 


tiguc to himſelf, that to ſhew his 


agility, 


It was cover- Þ 


17 59+ | 
agility, he walked the laſt ſix miles 
within the hour, tho' he had fix 
hours good to do it in. 

The following odd accident hap- 
pened on new year's day laſt : Seve- 
© ral gentlemęen being out a fox-hunt- 
© ing, unkennelled a fox near a place 
called Wellington, in Shropſhire, 
and purſued him as far as the Clee- 
Hill, near Ludlow; upon which hill 
are a number of coal-pits, ſo that 
© travellers are obliged to uſe much 
2 caution on ſome parts of the hill, for 
© fear of falling in. Upon the top of 
= this hill the hounds had the fox in 
view, almoſt tired, and cloſe at his 
© heels, when in the ſight of numbers 
of ſportſmen (who were obliged to 
keep off for fear of the pits) the fox 
* threw himſelf into one of them, and 
the dogs being quite loſt on the 
© icent, no leſs than ſix couple of the 
: foremoſt threw themſelves after him; 
hve of them were killed on the ſpot, 
and the reſt much hurt, Several 
© workmen were in the pit (which was 
near 60 yards deep) who were 
very much frighted at ſo unuſual an 
affair. 
oe Eight deſperate fellows, 
part of a gang of fourteen 

living in and near Tha x ted in Eſſex, 
| were committed to Chelmsford goal; 
one of whom has ſince turned evi- 
* dence. Theſe villains, beſides rob- 
bing on the highway, have been 
the terror of the country round by 
breaking into houſes in the dead of 
night, uſing the frighted people cru- 
| elly, and taking from them plate, 
| linen, jewels, and money. It is com- 
* puted that this gang has raiſed by 
| plunder upwards of 10,900 l. 
zd Extract ſrom this day's Lon- 

: don Gazette. 
L., liſbon, Jan. 29. On the firſt in- 
Kant, the count de Obiros, and the 
count de Ribeira-grande, were ſent 
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to the caſtle of St. Julian, and guards 
placed at the doors of their reſpec- 
tive dwelling-houſes; but in gene- 
ral, it is thought that theſe two 
gentlemen are not implicated in the 
conſpiracy, but rather that they may 
have been too free of ſpeech. On 
Thurſday the fourch inſtant, the 
dutcheſs of Aveiro, the counteſs of 
Atouguia, and the marchioneſs of 
Alorna, and their chiidren were 
ſent to different nunneries. On 
Friday, the 11th inſtant, eight je- 
ſuits were taken into cuſtody. A 
council was appointed by the King, 
for the trial of the priſoners compol- 
ed of the three ſecretaries of ſtate, 
the perſon acting as chief juſtice in 
the room of the duke of Alaſoens, 
who is ſtill indiſpoſed, and five other 
judges, the ſolicitor for the crow: 
being preſent The whole proceſs 
was cloſed on Thurſday the yth in- 
ſtant, The marchionels of Tavora, 
wite to the general of horſe, was 
brought on Wedneſday the 10th, 
from the convent das Grilas, to the 
place where the other criminals 
were confined ; this lady was one 
of the chief inſtruments in this con- 
ſpiracy. 
Saturday the 13th infant, being 
the day appointed for the execution, 
a ſcaffold had been huilt in the 
ſquare, oppoſite to the houſe where 
the priſoners were contined, and 
eight wheels fixed upon it. On one 
corner of the ſcaffold was placed 
Antonio Alvarez . Ferreira, and on 
the other corner the etigy of joteph 
Policarpio de Azevedo, who is fii!i 
miſſing; theſe being the two per- 
ſons that fired at the back of the 
King's equipage. About halt an 
hour after eight in the morning, 
the execution began. The criminats 
were brought out one by one, sach 
under a ſtrong guard. The marchio- 
F 3 nels 
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neſs of Tavora was the firſt that was majeſty's happy recovery. - As this 
brought upon the ſcaffold, where ſhe was the firft time that his majeſty 
was beheaded atone ſtroke. Her bo- had appeared abroad, great demon- 
dy was afterwards placed upon the ſtrations of joy were ſhewn by the 
floor of the ſcaffolding, and covered people, to whom the King was 
with a linen cloth. Young Joſeph pleaſed to give the ſatisfaction of 
Maria of Tavora, the young marquis waving his handkerchief, firſt in one 
of Tavora, the count of Atouguia, hand, then in the other, to ſhew 
and three ſervants of the duke of that he had the uſe of both. Te 
Ave:ro, were firſt ſtrangled ata ſtake, Deum for the King's recovery has 
ad afterwards their limbs broken alſo been ſung in all the churches 
with an iron inſtrument ; the marquis and chapels throughout the king- 
of Tavora, general of horſe, and dom. 
the duke of Aveiro, had their limbs We are likewiſe informed by pri- 
broken alive. The duke, for greater vate letters from Liſbon, that on the 
igrominy, was brought bare-headed Gth ult. all the eſtates and effects of 
to the place of exccution. The the Jeſuits in the kingdom of Por- 
body and limbs of each of the tugal were ſequeſtered, ſince which 
criminals after they were executed, they have begun to make an inven- 
were thrown upon a wheel, and co- tory of all the eſtates, moveable 
vered with a linnen cloth. But and immoveable, money, jewels, 
when Antonio Alverez Ferreira was &c. of the ſociety, each of whom 
brought to the flake, whoſe ſen- is allowed but 10 ſols a day for his 
tence was to be burnt alive, the ſubſiſtence : and they have even al- 
other bodies were expoſed to his ready begun to ſell ſome of their 
view; the combuſtible matter, effects by auction, and to let fome 
which had been laid under the of their land eſtates to farm, tho 
ſcaffolding, was ſet on fire, and the none of theſe proceedings have 23 
whole machine, with the bodies, yet been authorized by any bull from 
were conſumed to aſhes and thrown Rome. 
into the ſea. | The ſame letters add, that the 
A reward of i, oo crowns is Duke d*Aveiro confeſſed when put 
offered to whoever ſhall apprehend to the torture, and perſiſted in it 
the perion of Joleph Policarpio de till the laſt, that he was drawn into 


Azevedo. the conſpiracy againſt the king by 


The embargo was taken off the the three [eſuits (one an Italian, the 
ſhipping the 16th inſtant ; the three others Portugueſe) who had been 
Ungliſh men of war, the merchant diſmiſſcd from being confeſſors to 
ſhips under their convoy, and the the royal family. "Theſe three ar: 
Hanover packet, which ſailed the confined in ſeparate priſons, and 
3ſt of December, are the only thips have no mercy to expect; but the 
that have gone out of this port from government will puniſh none of the 
the 1oth of December to the day members of this ſociety till they 
the embargo was taken off. know the whole number concerned 

The king and the royal family in the plot, one of whom is, it ſeems, 
aſſiſted on Monday the 15th inſtant, the father rector of the Jeſuits col 


at a Te Deum ſung at the chapel of lege of St. Patrick; for after a long 

| Noſla Senhora do Livramento, in examination by the ſecretary of ſtate, 
thankſgiving for his moft faithtul he had been committed to priſon. 
Hague, 
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* Feb. 6. The firſt of this 
month there came here a freſh depu- 
tation from the merchants of Am- 
ſterdam; who on receiving advice 
that the cargoes of the Dutch Welt- 
India ſhips detained by the Engliſh, 
which took in their cargoes in the 
manner called overſchippen, would 
be declared lawful prizes, as being 
French property, and that the ad- 
miralty had given them only till the 
26th inſtant to produce proofs to the 
contrary, hare petitioned the States 
General to uſe their interceſſion, re- 
preſenting to them the impoſſibility 
of their furniſhing the proofs requir- 
ed in a ſhort time, and that as St. 
Futatia has but one road where the 
ſnips have no other way to take in 
thei” cargo but that of overſchippen, 
this is, to take the goods out of the 
French boats to put them on board 
the Dutch veſſels, ſuch a ſentence 
of the admiralty would give the 
coup de grace to the trade of that 
colony. ; 
h . At the court of King's 
hag Bench, the caſe was debated 
inrelation to the affair of Mr. Beard- 
more, under ſheriff for the county of 
Middleſex; when he was found 
guilty of a contempt in court, in not 
ciſ:harging the duty of his office, by 
cauſing the ſentence of Dr. Shebeare 


to be duly executed. —T he ſact was, 


Dr. Shebeare, by the ſentence of the 
court of King's Bench pronounced 
upon him, was to have ſtood in and 
upon the pillory ; but it was proved 
that he ſtood upon the pillory only. 
dend Died Geo. Cha. Emilius, 
* poſthumous ſon of the late 
prince of Pruſſia, at Berlin. 
1th A court martial, General 
Ten. Noel preſident, was held for 
the trial of two officers of diſtinc- 
tion, who conteſt the honour of 
leading the troops that were left at 
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St. Cas, after the death of General 
Dury. The officers are the colonels 
Cary and Lambert. 

Notice was this day given from 
the war office, that, for the future, ' 
whoever intends to purchaſe a com- 
miſſion in the army, ſhould firſt in- 
form himſelf, whether the com- 
miſſion, for which he is in treaty, 
may be ſold with the King's leave: 
and, in all inſtances, where it ſhall 
be found that any money, or other 
conſideration, has been given for a 
commiſſion, not openly ſold with the 
leave of his majeſty, the perſon ob- 
taining ſuch commiſſion will be ſu- 
perſeded. 

The ſtationers company 4 
have given 50 I. and the 224. 
fiſnmongers company 1001. to the 
marine ſociety, their ſecond ſub- 
ſcription. Each company gave i col. 
before. 

The Ruby, atranſport ſhip from 
St. John's, with 400 French priſon- 
ers, was loſt off the weſtward iſlands. 
Only ſeventy of the people were 
ſaved. | 

By the new treaty with the King 
of Pruſſia, his Pruſſian majeſty is to 
receive the ſame ſubſidy as laſt year, 
which was 670,000 1. 

And by the treaty with the Land- 
grave of Heſſe, that prince in con- 
ſideration of the immenſe loſſes he 
hath ſuſtained by his ſteady adher- 
ence to the common cauſe, is to re- 
ceive a ſubſidy of 60, ol. 

Amongit the variety of the un- 
common vegetable productions in 
the laſt year, the foliowing ſeems 
not the leaſt extraordinary, viz. a 
turnep which was pulled up at or 
near Tudenham, in Norfolk, weigh- 
ed upwards of 29 pounds. 

A gentleman who lately came 
from Cheſter informs, that one ho. 
Siddal, a gardener in the ſybrrbs 
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of that city, has now in his poſſeſ- 
ſion a potato, which he lately dug 
out of his own garden, that weighs 
ſeventeen pounds four ounces avoir- 
dupois, meaſures in circumfer- 
ence thirty eight inches, and in 
length forty ſeven inches and a 

half. | | 

Reading, Feb. 10. Among the 
many remarkable inſtances ot the 
forwardneſs of the preſent ipring, 
we are well aſſured, that in the pa- 
riſh of Caverſham near this town, 
tiere is now a neſt with young thru- 
ſhes nearly fledged. At Sunnyſide 
and Biſhop Wearmouth, near Sun- 
derland, they have gooſeberries, as 
large as pea*, upon the buſhes, 
which ſeem to ſtand and be in a 
thriving condition. 

Birmingham, Feb. 19. On 
Monday ſe'nnight a mare of Mr. 
Stokes's, of Kinſare, in Stafford- 
ſhire, died; ſhe fell ill the day be- 
fore, and, on being opened by Mr. 
Clewes, a farricc of the ſame place, 
who had the care of her, hadin the 
rectum, or gut neareſt the funda- 
ment, a ſtone which weighed a 
pound and ten ounces, being larger 
than the paſſage would receive, and 
in the colon or large gut was found 
another ſtone, which weighed one 
pound fourteen ounces and an half, 
and mcaſured twelve inches round. 
They are like Brazil bowls, and 
when ſtruck together found like peb- 
ble ſtones. 

Letters from France give an ac- 
count, that the count de St. Floren- 
tine was harangued on the 8th ind. 
at his audience n the Louvre, by a 
young girl of nine years and a half, 
living on his eſtate at Chateau-neuf, 
who was born deaf and dumb, and 
who had been by that miniſter com- 
mitted to the care of the Sicur r- 


reire, remarkable for his talent of 
learning the dumb to ſpeak. 

In the evening between F 
ſeven and eight o'clock, Mrs. 3 
Walker, wife of the late Mr. Leo- 
nard Walker, timber merchant, of 
Rotherhith, was barbarouſly mur— 
dered at her own houſe, by Mary 
Edmonſon, her niece, about twenty 
years of age. The particulars ate 
as follow: Mrs. Walker ſent into 
Yorkſhire the beginning of the win- 
ter, for this niece, to come and live 
with her as a companion, but her 
behaviour not anſwering her aunt's 
expectation, her aunt told her {he 
ſhould go to ſome good ſervice as 
ſoon as the ſpring came on. A fort- 
night before the murder, the niece, 
at night, went into the yard, and 
made a noiſe by throwing down the 
waſhing-tubs, and then run in and 
told her aunt, that four men broke 
into the yard; but upon alarming 
the neighbours none could be found, 
This fatal evening the niece went 
backwards and made the ſame noiſe 
as before, and the deceaſed miſſing 
her niece ſome time, and hearing 
a noiſe went backward, to call al- 
ſiſtance; upon which her niece, who 
had hid herſelf, ſeized her aunt, and 
with a caſe knife immediately cut 
her throat, and ſhe died in a few 
minutes; her niece then dragged 
her out of the waſh-houſe into the 
parlour, took her aunt's watch from 
her fide, ſome ſilver ſpoons, and the 
bloody knife, and hid them under 
the water tub; her apron being 
ſoaked with blood, ſhe put under 
the coppgr, and put on aclean one; 
and then, to hide her guilt, cut her 
own wriſt acroſs, and went out and 
cry'd, her aunt was murdered by 
four men, who gag'd her, and in 
endeavouring to tave her aunt, they 

cut 


cut ker acroſs her wriſt. But the 
gentlemen in the neighbourhood 
having a ſtrong ſuſpicion of her be- 
ing the perſon, they ſecured her, 
and upon examination, ſhe con- 
feſſed the fact. The coroner's in- 
queſt brought in their verdict wilful 
murder againſt her ; upon which 
ſhe was committed to the new goal 
in Southwark. 
| Came on at doors com- 
24th. mons, before Sir Thomas 

Saliſbury, Kyt. judge of the high 
court of admiralty, the trials of a 
number of Dutch ſhips taken by men 
of war and privateers ; when the car- 
goes of upwards of 50 of them were 
condemned as legal prizes. Appeals 
were lodged againſt the ſentence by 
the owners of moſt of them. 

Died Mr. Bedell, late an iron- 
monger in Old ſtreet, aged 100. 

At ten at night, was felt at Leſ- 
keard in Cornwall, a flight ſhock of 
an earthquake, which extended 
north and ſouth ſix miles, and about 
four leagues and welt; it was a 


vibratory motion, and continued“ 


about two or three ſeconds. George 
Thomſon, eſq. apprehenſive of what 
it was, went out to obſerve the air, 
and ſaw multitudes of blood-red rays 
converging from all parts of the hea- 
vens to one dark point, but no lu- 
minous body. The phænomenon 
diſappeared in 15 minutes. 
28th. The treaty between Eng- 
land and Denmark, which 
had for ſome time been negociating, 
is broke off; his Daniſh majeſty be- 
ing determined to adhere to his neu- 


trality. 


The Pope has iſſued a decree, al- 
lowing the bible to be tranſlated in- 


to the language of all the catholic 
countries. | | 
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They write from Madrid ofthe 6th 
of February, that the news they had 
received five or ſix days before from 
Villa Vicioſa, where the King re- 
ſides, had thrown the whole city 
into the preateſt conſternation, by 
repreſenting the King at the very 
point of death; but that this crifis 
had been followed with a calm which 
had diſſipated their fears; that the 
King bad been for a whole day in 
as favourable a way as could be de- 
fired, and that the letters on the 
6th inſtant had brought an account 
that his majeſty had ſlept very well. 

One Suſanna Hannokes, an el- 
derly woman of Wingrove near 
Ayleſbury, was accuſed by a neigh- 
bour for bewitching her ſpipning 
wheel, ſo that ſhe could not make 
it go round, and offered to make 
oath of it before a magiſtrate; on 
which the huſband, in order to juſtify 
his wife, inſiſted upon her being tried 
by the church bible, and that the 
accuſer ſhould be preſent ; accord- 
ingly ſhe was conducted to the pa- 
riſn church, where ſhe was ſtript of 
all her cloaths to her ſhift and un- 
der-coat, and weighed againſt the 
bible: when, to the no ſmall mor- 
tification of her accuſer, ſhe out- 
weighed it, and was honourably 
acquitted of the charge. 

A very tragical affair happened 
ſome time ago at St. Euſtatia : A 
Negro who was at work on a ſhip 
in the harbour, having had ſome 
words with a white perſon, in his 
paſſion ſtabbed him ; upon which 
another Negroe told him, that he 
would certainly be put to death; 
and that, if he had killed twenty, 
they could do no more to him : 
thereupon the fellow, in a fit of deſ- 
peration, immediately jumped over- 

| board, 
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board, and ſwam to ſhore, with a 
knife in his hand ; and the firſt per- 
ſon he met with happened to be an 
Engliſh ſailor, whom the villain in- 
ſtantly cut acroſs the belly, ſo that 
his bowels appeared : this done, he 
in a.moment ran into a woollen- 
draper's ſhop, and ſtabbed a young 
fellow fitting behind the counter ; 
he then ran into the ſtreet, and 
wounded deſperately one or two 
others. By this time the people 
were greatly alarmed ; but the fel- 
low being deſperate, every body 
ſhunned him: the governor of- 
fered a reward to any one who 
would take him alive, and a ſailor 
undertook it, armed with a muſket ; 
but, if he found it impracticable, he 
was to ſhoot him. —— The Negroe, 
who was then at the wharf fide, 
alone, ſaw him coming, and met him 
with great reſolution ; he made an 
eſſay to ſtab the ſailor, by giving a 
ſudden leap upon him, but the tar 
avoided it, and ſtruck at him, with 
the butt end of the muſket, and 
broke his arm : upon which, with 
great intrepidity, he got his knife 
into the other hand, and made an- 
other puſh at the ſailor, but with as 
little ſucceſs as the former ; and by 
another blow, he was, with the aſſiſt 
ance of ſome other perſons who had 
gathered, ſecured alive. He was im- 
mediately brought to trial, and con- 
demned ; and next day hung upon 
a gibbet, in irons, alive, where he 
continued in the greateſt agonies, 
and ſhrieking in the moſt terrible 
manner, for near three days. His 
rooms cry was, water, water, 
ater ; it being extreme hot wea- 
ther, and the ſun full upon him. 
The city of Peterſburg has ſuf- 
fered prodigiouſly from the mildneſs 
of the winter; the ſledges that uſu- 


1759. 
ally ſupplied the inhabitants witli 
all the neceſſaries of life from im- 
menſe diſtances, have been render. 
ed uſeleſs for want of froſt and ſnow 
to level the toads; proviſions have 
therefore riſen to the moſt extrava- 
gant prices, and the poor citizens 
have felt all the calamities of a fa- 
mine, notwithſtanding the abun. 
dance with which the people in the 
country are every where ſupplied. 


— 
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The Hon. Commodore a 
Keppel, with the Torbay of 
74, Naſſau of 64, Fougeux of 64, 
and Dunkirk of 60, arrived at 
Portſmouth. They ſailed from the 
iſland of Goree about the 27th of 
January, and left all quiet. 

Died the Rev. Mr. Tate, rector of 
Burnham, near Windſor, aged 98. 
Advice was received at 4 

the Admiralty from Capt. 
Hood, of the Veſtal of 32 guns, and 
220 men, that on the 21ſt of Februa- 
ry he fell in with the Bellona a French 
frigate of the ſame force from Mar- 
tinico, with diſpatches from the go- 
vernor for the French court ; and 
that after a deſperate engagement 
of four hours, he had taken her and 
brought to Spithead. The Veltal's 
lieutenant found more than 3o dead 
upon the deck, when he took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Bellona, and the 
French acknowledged they threw 
10 or 12 overboard. When ſhe 
ſtruck ſhe had only her foremal 
ſtanding without either yard or 
top · maſt; and when Capt. Hood 
brought to, all his own top- maſts fell 
over the fide; the lowermoſt mall 
would likewiſe have gone, had not 
the weather proved very fine. The 
Veſtal 
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Veſtal had five killed and 22 
wounded. When Capt. Hood firſt 
gave chace, the Trent was about 
four miles to leeward, and gave 
chace at the ſame time; when the 
engagement began the Trent was 
out of ſight; and when the Bellona 
ſtruck the Trent was about the 


| Game diſtance off as at firſt ſetting 


out. The Bellona left Martinico 
the 16th of January, in company 


| with the Ploriſlant, and a frigate of 


her own force They were all chaſed 


by a part of Commodore More's 


ſquadron, from whom the Bellona 
got clear by ſaperiority of failing; 
but did not know how it fared 
with her companions. The Engliſh 


| troops landed on the very day that 


ſhe ſet ſall. 

General Abercrombie arrived at 
Portimouth, in the Kenſington man 
of war, from North- America. 

Advice was received from 
Harwich, that the Dutch 
mail of the 23d ult. was unluckily 
thrown overboard by a miſtake. 
The veſſel that brought it was 
Dutch, and being boarded by a 
privateer, haſtily conciuded it muſt 
be an enemy; but, upon enquiry, 
found it to be an Engliſh cruizer, 
Capt. Gilby of London. 

A native of Norway has propoſed 
a ſcheme for catching cod in the 
open ſeas, and for cuiing them as 
fait as they are caught, in ſuch quan- 
tiies as to load four ſhips in as 
many days. 

M. Boreel, M. Varder Poll, and 
M. Meerman, the miniſters from 
the States General of the United 
Provinces arrived in town from Hol- 
land. "Their ſecret inſtructions are, 
1. That thoſe gentlemen are to in- 
fiſt on the ſpeedy releaſe of the 


4th, 


Dutch veſlels, 2. That they are 
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not to recede from a point of the 
draught of the declaration of Jan. 
25. And 3. Not to agree to any 
innovation in the article of con- 
trabrand, but adhere to what is ex 
preſſed in the treaty of 1674. 

Gum Senegal, with which 1k 
the Dutch have for a long 7 
time ſupplied the Engliſh at an ex- 
travagant price, is now purchaſed 
by them to ſupply the French ; and 
this day no leſs than 276 cwt. was 
entered at the cuſtom-houſe on their 
account. 8 

Sand ford corn-mills, near th 
Hurſt, in Berks, were con- - 
ſumed by fire; damage 1500 l. 

At a ſeſſions of admiralty, at the 
Old-Bailey, Nicholas Wingfield and 
Adams Hyde were capitally con- 
vited; Thomas Kent, Thomas 
Wingfield, Thomas Lewis, and 
John Ayre, acquitted. Dr. Hay, 
one of the commiſſioners of the ad- 
miralty, and his majeſty's advocate- 
general, ſat as jodge of the court, 
in the room of Sir Thomas Saliſ- 
bury, whoſe lady is dead; Mr. Juſ- 
tice Wilmot, and Mr. Juſtice Noel, 
and ſeveral doctors of the civil law, 
were upon the bench. The proſe- 
cutions were carried on at the ex- 
pence of the crown, in order to vin- 
dicate the honour of the nation ; 
and the council in ſupport of the 
indictments were the attorney and 
ſollicitor general, Mr. Gould, Dr, 
Betteſworth, Mr. Huſſey, and Mr. 
Naſh. Mr. Stowe, and two other 
gentlemen, were for the priſoners. 
It appeared upon the trials, that 
Nicholas Wingfield and Adams 
Hyde, the maſters of two privateer 
Cutters, had feloniouſly and pirati- 

cally boarded the ſhip De Reiſende 
Jacob, aſſaulted Jurgen Muller, the 
maſter thereof, and robbed him of 
twenty 
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twenty caſks of butter, value 20 l. 
on Aug. 11, 1758. Thomas Wing- 
field and Thomas Kent were ac- 
quitted, becauſe no evidence appear- 
ed agginſt them that could affect 
them, in relation to the fact. Tho- 
mas Lewis and John Hyre were in- 
did ed for piratically and feloniouſly 
boarding and robbing the ſhip Two 
Brothers, commanded by Klaas 
Henderiks Swartd, of five fats of in- 
digo, value 100] on November 17, 
1758. But as there was the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt coroborating proof that 
they were not at ſea on that day, 
nor could poſſibly be guilty of the 
fact, they were acquitted. 

A fire broke out in his Majeſty's 
rope-yard at Woolwich in the open 


day, which inſtantly gained in ſuch 


a manner upon the workmen, that 
had it not been for immediate help 
from the docks, the whole yard mutt 
have been conſumed. to the almoit 
irreparable damage of this nation. 
It broke out by the boiling over of 
a tar-kettle. : 

Joſeph Halſey was tried 
| r the murder of Daniel 
Davidſon on the high ſeas, about 
oo leagues from Cape Finiſterre, 
found guilty, and immediately ſen- 
tenced to the uſual puniſhment of 
ſuch crimes. 'The court afterwards 
Paſſed ſentence on the foremen- 
tioned convicts, and then adjourn- 
ed. 

The ſhip which Halſey (who was 
but twenty-three years of age) com- 
manded, during the illneſs, and af- 
ter the death of Capt. Gallop, failed 
from Jamaica in july laſt, in com- 
pany with a large fleet, under con- 
voy of two men of war, one of 
which was the Sphinx. Soon aſter 
they left Jamaica, the ſhip proving 
leaky, they were obliged to keep 
one hand at work conſtantly at the 


oth. fo 
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pump. Davidſon being ſickly, and 
not able to clear the ſhip during his 
half hour, Halſey not only compel- 
led him to pump till he had cleared 
it, but pump his [Halſey's] half 
hour beſides. Soon after, Halſey 
put the ſhip's crew to ſhort allow- 
ance of water and bread, giving 
three quarts to the hands that were 
well, and 5 pounds of bread each, and 
but one quart to the ſick, and five 
pounds of bread between two. He 
was continually beating Davidſon, 
who deſired to be ſent on board one 
of the men of war, in exchange {or 
one of their hands, which Halley re- 
fuſed, ſaying, he would torment him 
a little further before he ſhould have 
any relief, and that he had no cloaths 
fit to go on board the man of war. 
to make the requeſt, and refuſed the 
offer made by two maſters of veſſels, 
that had come on board to lend him 
cloaths. Some time after, David- 
ſon, tired with being ſo much beat, 
and wanting neceſſaries threw him- 
ſelf overboard ; which Halſey ſce- 


ing, went over after him, and 


brought him on board again, ſaying, 
he ſhould not think to get off 15 
and he would have a little more 
tormenting of him yet. And the 
day before he died tied him up to 
the ſhrouds for an hour, and beat 
him unmercifully; and afterwards 
ſtruck him on the breaſt with a 
pitch-mop, and beat him off the 
quarter deck; after which he was 
helped down below, and was found 
dead the next day. Another bill of 
indictment was found againſt him 
for the murder of John Edwards, by 
ſtriking him with a handſpike on 
his breaſt, belly, &c. of which he 
languiſhed and died; but being 
convicted of the other murder, he 

was not tried for that fact. 
At the ſame ſeſſions Capt. bas 
1am 
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liam Lugen was tried for the mur- 


der of a black infant: he had ſail- 


ed upon the ſlaving trade from Briſ- 
tol, and had taken in about 200 
Blacks upon the coaſt of Africa, and 
was carrying them to Carolina, a- 
mong whom was a woman with a 
young child. The woman, in the 
voyage, happened to die of a flux, 
and the child being very ill of that 
diſtemper, the crew belonging to 
the ſnip very naturally committed 
the care of the poor infant to the 
people of its own colour; but they, 
like true ſavages, handed it upon 
deck, and refuſed to admit it a- 
mongſt them; their reaſon was, 
becauſe they believed the diſtemper 
to be infe&tious, and dreaded it as 
we do a plague. The infant, then, 
ina very miſerable condition, lying 
expoſed to the boiling heat of the 
| fun, and in the agonies of death 
(for the ſurgeon declared it could 
not live the day out) the captain 
ordered it to be thrown overboard, 
The captain appeared to be a man 
of great humanity in other reſpects, 
though, in this inſtance, he ſeems 
to have forgot the tenderneſs of his 
nature, and, as the court very juſtly 
obſerved, took upon himſelf to de- 
termine upon a caſe of life, which 
Providence alone could only decide. 
He was however acquitted, as there 
could be no premeditated malice in 
the caſe. 

An additional duty of 5 per cent. 
is laid upon all cry goods, including 
all Eaſt India goods, tobacco, ſugar, 
grocery, and brandy : foreign ſpi- 
rits, foreign linens, and foreign pa- 
per; alſo 1 5. a pound on coffee, and 
9 d. on chocolate ; all which dutics 
are to be applied towards paying the 
intereſt of the ſums raiſed, and to 


be raiſed, for the current ſervice 0 
the vear, : 
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A violent ſtorm did incredible da- 
mage to the ſhipping, as well as to 
the houſes and churches all along the 
weſtern coaſt, more particularly at 
Fal mouth, where many veſſels drove 
from their anchors, and ſuffered 
conſiderably. Some loſt their maſts, 
others went upon the ſand, and one 
or two filled with water. In this 
ſtorm nineteen perſons in a paſſage- 
boat from Pool to Wareham, were 
forced upon the beach, thirteen of 
whom periſhed in endeavouring to 
recover the ſhore. Nothing could 
be more diſmal than to ſee the poor 
ſouls half buried in the mud, with 
the ſea beating over them; without 
being able to afford them any relief, 
and their piercing cries were ter- 
tile. 

The Dorſetſhire man of h 
war was paid at Spithead, Fromm 
when many of the ſailors, by means 
of the late act in their favour, were 
enabled to remit their money to 
their families or friends. It is ſaid, 
that no leſs than 16000 l. have been 
remitted in this manner, in litt'e 
more than three months, by the few 
ſhips crews that have been paid in 
that time, which ſums uſed moſtly to 
be ſquandered inriotand debauchery. 
Bleſſed be the good man that promoted 
t his benevolent law. . 

Abouteighty Highlanders 
wounded at the battle at 
Ticonderoga, in America, ſet out 
from Portimouth in waggons, in 
order to be ſent, ſome to hoſpitals 
for cure, others to Chelſea hoſpital, 
and the reſt to return to their on 
country. Some of them were 1g 
lacerated by the ſlugs and broken 
nails which the enemy fired, that 
they are deemed incurable, 

The two gold medals, - 1 
given annually by his Grace 1 
the Duke of Newcaſtle, chancellor 


of 


3th. 
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of the univerſity of Cambridge, were 
adjudged to M. Hawes of Jeſus, and 
Mr. Cowper of Corpus Chriſti Col- 
lege, bachelors. 

Joſeph Halſey, who had been re- 
ſpited till then, was carried from 
Newgate to Execution-Dock, where 
he was executed about ten o'clock, 
prin to his ſentence. He be- 

aved, whilſt under condemnation, 
with great intrepidity and relolu- 
tion, always perſiſting in his inno- 
Tence; which he did to the laſt; 
and therefore could not be perſuad- 
ed to think of death; but, when 
the warrant came down, he gave up 
all hope, and with great reſignation 
ſubmitted to his fate, though very 
deſirous of life. His body was after- 
wards brought to Surgeons: hall. 
1555 One John Hiſſey, who had 

' been tried at Reading aſſizæs, 
and found guilty of an aſſault upon 
his own daughter, with an intent to 
commit a rape, was ſentenced to 
ſtand on the pillory, and ſuffer a 
year's impriſonment. 

ch A fine braſs ſtatue of Ge- 
17tn. nera! Blakeney, done by the 
celebrated Van Noſt, was ſet up in 
Dublin, on a marble pedeſtal in the 
center of the Mall. 

th The price of wheat, which 
19?- had rifen conſiderably the 
week before, on account of the act 
for taking off the prohibition on ex- 
portation, fell 35. a quarter, 

Nothing can yet be ſaid with cer- 
tainty, with reſpect to the fate of the 
Jeſuits, though it is reported, on the 
one hand, that the Pope has re- 
queſted that they may not ſuffer in 
the habit of their order, and on the 
other, that the King of Portugal 
has requeſted the Pope to take upon 
| himſelf the chaſtiſing of the clergy 
under arreſt, that are concerned in 
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the late conſpiracy againſt his per- 
ſon, but nothing, it ſeems, has been 
determined as yet on this ſubject. 

Mr. Haynes, a carpenter 
in St. John's-ſtreet, being 20th, 
ſeized with a giddineſs, while his 
wife was employed in rubbing the 
part affected, his hair came off from 
his head and eye-brows.—The ſame 
accident happened ſome years ago 
to Mr. Stanley, of St. Andrew's, 
Holborn. 

Mrs. Moſs, of Broad- 
treet · buildings, was brought 
to bed ot three ſons. 

The following acts were ſigned 
by commiſſion, an act for ta- 4 
king of the prohibition of 234. 
corn, malt, meal, flour, bread, biſ- 
cuit, and ſtarch—for puniſhing mu- 
tiny and defertion— for regelating 
his majeſty's marine forces, while 
on ſhore — for indemnifying perſons 
who have omitted to qualify them- 
ſelves for employments--for explain- 
ing an act of the 22d of his preſent 
majeſty, for the more eaſy recovery 
of {ſmall debts in the borough of 
Southwark—to ſeven road bills, and 
ſeventeen private acts. 

Fifteen waggons with ſmall arm: 
went from the Tower, for the uſe of 
the militia in the welt of England. 

The ſociety of merchants and in- 
ſurers of ſhips having received in- 
formation that divers neutral ſhips 
have been plundered of their cat- 
goes by pretended Engliſh priva- 
teers, have renewed their reward of 
one hundred pounds for detecting 
anq; convicting all ſuch pirates, over 
and above the reward offered by the 
lords of che admiralty. 

Died Mr. John Briſtowe, of Griel- 
dale, Cumberland, aged 101; he 
was the ſurvivor of ſeven children, 
whole ages amount to 599. 1 
25th. 
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Nicholas Wingficld and 
28h. Adams Hyde, condemned at 
the late ſeſſions of the high court of 
admiralty, held at the Old Bailey, 
were executed at Fxecution-Dcck, 
where they behaved with a becoming 
decency. 
Auguſt 17, 1758, the cauſe relat- 
ing to the capture of the Dutch ſhip 


called the Maria Thereſa, came on 


to be heard before our court of ad- 
miralty, when the following ſentence 
or decree was pronounced by that 
court, viz. / 

That the goods ought to be 
„ preſumed to belong to enemies, 
« or to be otherwiſe confiſcable, and 
„ condemned the ſame as lawful 
* prize; but pronounced the ſhip 
to belong to the claimant, and de- 
creed the ſame to be reſtored with 
freight. 
Prom the firſt part of this ſen- 
tence or decree there was an appeal 
brought, which came on to be heard 
before the following lords, viz. 
Lord Sandys,Earl of Cholmondeley, 
Lord Mansfield, Earl of Thomond, 
Earl Cornwallis, Viſcount Fal- 
mouth, Mr. V ice Chamberlain, Lord 
Preſident, Lord Lyttleton, Earl of 
Hardwicke, Earl of Holderneſs, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Geo. 
Grenville, Eſq; and Duke of Argyle; 
Who pronounced, that ſuch part 
of the ſentence be reverſed, as is 
complained of by the appellant ; the 
ſhip being reſtored with the acquieſ- 
cence of the captor, and the cargo 
not being proved to be the enemy's 
property, and appearing to belong 
io the ſubjects of the United Pro- 
vinces; with coſts againſt the cap- 
tor, but no damages, as the appeal 
was brought ſo late before the lords. 
F The embargo on ſhips, 
gth. f : O 

aden with proviſions, in lre- 
land, was ordered to be taken off. 
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From the London Gazette, 
March 31. 


We hear from Copenhagen, 
that letters received there from 
Tranquebar, on the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel, dated June 25, 1758, ſay, 
That a fleet of eleven French men 
of war came on that coaſt the 27th 
of April: That the next day the 
Engliſh fleet, under Admiral Pocock, 
paſſed by that port, on fight of 
which the French ſquadron weighed 
anchor, and put to ſea: That the 
Engliſh purſued them, and in the 
afternoon a very briſk engagement 
began; in which, it was ſaid, the 
French has loſt goo men, and the 
Engliſh two ſhips, and a great many 
men; and that after the action, a 
French ſhip of 74 guns run aground : 
That the French and all their mili- 
tia, under the command of Lieute- 
nant General Lally, marched to 
Fort St. David's, and Gondelour. 
That the latter was taken by capi- 
tulation, and Fort St. David's was 
likewiſe obliged to ſurrender, after 
a ſevere bombardment; and that 
thereupon the French were making 
all neceſſary pteparations for attack 
ing Madraſs, after they had made 
themſelves maſters of Tanjour, or 
that their demands there ſhould 
have been complied with. Subſe- 
quent letters, dated likewiſe from 
Tranquebar, of Auguſt 27, farther 
ſay, that the French marched the 
25th of June to Tanjour, where 
they arrived the beginning of. Au- 
guſt, and made an attempt upon 
that place,- in which, to their great 
ſurprize, they were not able to ſuc- 
cecd, thoſe in Tanjour having car- 
ried on a negotiation with them for 
ſome time, and taken their meaſures 
ſo well, that the French found them - 


ſelves in great diſtreſs for want of 
ES ſub- 
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ſubſiſtence, and were attacked fu- 
riouſly on all ſides; and though 
they had made a breech ſufficient 
for fifteen men to enter abreaſt, 
yet they were obliged, for want of 
proviſions and ammunition, to de- 
camp and abandon Tanjour the 
18th of Auguſt, leaving behind them 
five large pieces of cannon. Their 
loſs in men, however, was not very 
conſiderable. That during the ſiege 
of Tanjour, both the French and 
Engliſh fleets were cruiſing off the 
coaſt of Coromandal, and were al- 
ternately in the road of Carical, till 
the 3d of Auguſt, when they came 
to an engagement, which laſted two 
hours, and was very briſk. That 
the loſs of the French therein was 
very great, and they found them- 
ſelves obliged to retire to Pondi- 
cherry, where they remained. That 
The Engliſh were come to Carical, 
where they had taken two or three 
French barks, which were going by. 
And that, on the 2oth of Auguſt, 
General Lally returned. with his 
army to Carical, and on the 23d, 
marched by Tranquebar, in hisway 
to Pondicherry. 

A court martial was held on board 
the Torrington, at Sheerneſs, 
-* to enquire into the conduct 
of the captain of the Dolphin, in her 
late action with the Marſhal Belleiſle 
privateer, on the coaſt of Scotland; 
when it was fully proved, by the 
officers of the Solebay, that he had 
done his duty as a good officer, and 
he was honourably acquitted of the 
whole and every part of che charge 
exhibited againſt him. 

Letters from the honourable Ed- 
ward Hay, his majeſty's envoy ex- 
traordinary at the court of Portugal, 
to the Right Hon. Mr Secretary 
Pitt, dated Liſbon, March 11, men- 


31ſt. 
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tion that all Was quiet there at that 
time. ; 

Warrants were iſſued out, during 
the courſe of the month, for pref. 
ſing ſeamen, and able bodied land- 
men; theſe warrants ſet forth, that 
it is abſolutely neceſſary, in the 
preſent critical ſituation of affairs, 
when attempts may be made to in- 
vade theſe kingdoms, that no time 
ſhould be loſt in the immediate equip- 
ment of tis majeſty's fleet. Several 
hundreds of the ableſt penfioners 
of Greenwich hoſpital have beer 
draughtedout upon the preſent emer- 
gency, to ſerve on board the guard- 
ſhips ; by which a number of able 
ſailors will be gained to the navy. 

There is advice from Liſbon, that 
one of the judges who paſſed ſen- 
tence upon the conſpirators againſt 
the life of his Portugueſe majeſty, 
was maſſacred in his own houſe with 
three of his ſervants; thatan attempt 
had been made upon the life of M. 
Caravalho, ſecretary of ſtate, which 
had failed, though the doors of three 
of his apartments had been broke 
open by the aſſaſſins, who had en- 
tered the houſe at the windows; 
and that papers had been diſperſed 
through the city, threatening the 
life of the King. OS 

The Portugueſe miniſter at Rome 
hath cauſed the ſentence againſt the 
conſpirators to be printed 1n Italian 
in his own palace, and diſtributed 
copies of it to all the foreign mini- 
ſters, and to the beſt friends of the 
Jeſuits, to convince them of the 
guilt of the latter, who in return, in- 
duſtriouſly report, that the King of 
Portugal hath fled his Kingdom, to 
avoid being torn in pieces by his 
ſubjects, who are all up in arms. 

The ſecretary of the admiralty in 


Holland, gave notice the RO 
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be added the following. 
yard belonging to Mr. Moore, coop- 
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of che month, that a Dutch man of 
war would be ſtationed at Helvoet- 
ſluys by the 2cth, to take all ſhips 
under convoy, bound for the coaſt 
of Normandy, &c. Two men of 
war were, at the ſame time, appoint- 
ed convoy of the Weſt India fleet. 

As the Pope has granted the Em- 
preſs Queen of Hungary, a bull for 
raiſing ten per cent. upon the re- 
venues of all eccleſiaſtics within her 
dominions, in order to enabie her to 
carry on the preſent war, the King 
of Pruſſia has moſt juſtiy reſolved to 
impoſe the ſame tax upon all the 
popiſn eccleſiaſtics within his do- 
minions. 

To the inſtances already given of 


the forwardneſs of the ſpring, may 
In the 


er, in Newport-ſtreet, Worceſter, 
here is an aprieot · tree, the greateſt 
part of which is in full bloſſom; and 
on the other trees are ſeveral, apri- 
cots, ſome karger than-filberds, and 
others full as large as common 
. HBST | 
Atan entertainment given by th 

maſter of the Talbot-Inn, at Rip- 
ley, in. Surry, on Shrove Tueſday 
laſt, to twelve of the neighbours, 
inhabitants of the ſaid pariſh, the 
ge of the: whole amounted to one 
thonſand and eighteen years: what 
5 till more remarkable, one of the 
company is the mother of twelve 
children, the youngeſt of whom is 
lixty ; ſhe has within this fortnight 
walked to Guildford and back 
again, which is twelve miles, in one 
day: another has worked as a 
Journeyman with his maſter (a ſhoe- 
maker, who dined with him) forty- 
nine years: they all enjoyed their 
lenſes, and not one made uſe of a 
crutch. | | 


Several perſons of diſtinction at 
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Bath having lately received anony 
mous letters, threataing their lives 
in caſe they did not depoſit ſums of 
money in particular. parts of that 
city; his majeſty has been pleaſed 
to promiſe his moſt gracious pardon 
to any one concerned therein, who 
ſhal: diſcover his accomplices; and 
the corporation of Bath promiſe a 
reward of one hundred pounds to 
any perſon making ſuch diſcovery. 
A man, who was lately driving 
a waggon over - Sheeplcomb-field, 
near Cirenceſter, in Glouceſterſhire, 
perceiving one of the hinder wheels 
to fink very deep in the ground, ex- 
amined the place, and found; the 
wheel broke a large ſtone urn, in 
which was a large quantity of old 
Roman copper coin; and upon 
digging farther, two more urns 
were diſcovered near the ſame ſpot, 
full of coin of the ſame metal. The 
word GALLIENVS appears in le- 


gible characters upon {ſeveral of the 
pieces. 


Fhirteen perſons were drowned 
on February 24, by the overſetting 
of a wherry on its paſſage from 
Southampton to Heath. Thirteen 


perſons ſoon after alſo periſhed, as 


they were going from Poole to 
Ower, in Dorſetſhire, inthe paſlage- 
boat. 
Letter from Leghorn, dated Fe- 
bruary 17. 1 5 
We learn that the malecontents in 
Corſica, having ſeized the Lieute- 
nant Mancino, a famous partiſan of 
the republic of Genoa, who had cut 
them out a great deal of work, they 
hanged him up within ſight of Bai- 
tia, with an inſcription upon his 
breaſt, denoting him tg be an ene- 
my to the country. The commiſ- 
ſary of the republic, by way of re- 
priſal, would have hanged one of 
the . that was priſoner 
at 
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at Baſtia; but Paoli, their general, 
found means to ſave his life, by aſ- 
ſuring the commiſſary, that if he 
carried things to that extremity, 
two Genoeie officers, which he had 
in his cuſtody, ſhouid undergo the 
ſame fate 
To the AuTror of the Lonpox 
MAGAZINE. 

SIR, 

I ſend the following account of 
an affair, which, in my opinion, is 
as ſtrange as was ever noticed. 

As I had heard frequent com- 
plaints from the neighbours here- 
abouts of a ſtrange dog which had 
done much damage, I had the cu- 
rioſity to go out in purſuit of him. ! 
accordingly ſaſt Monday morning 
went out with my gun to ſome 
woods about four miles and a half 
from Pomfret, and having walked 
about for near two hours, I ſaw a 
black and white dog come up to 
me, about as big as a common fox 
hound. | waited for him, and ſtay- 
ed till he had ſmelt all round me, 
and walked off from me a little way 
to a cart, which was returning from 
Pomfret market, loaded with but- 
chers meat. I then followed him, 
when I ſaw him with great ferocity 
leap into the cart, and return with a 
leg of mutton, which he laid down, 
and then leapt up again and brought 
a leg of pork towards me, and deſ 
cended a place, which only appear- 
ed like common ground, being co- 
vered with furze. He then return- 
ed to look for the mutton, which 
when he miſſed, he foamed at the 
mouth, and to all appearance, ſeem- 
ed very angry, but returned to 
his cavern, where he ſtayed for 
about ten minutes, all which time 1 
was attentively watching his|coming 
'up, with the muzzle of my gun 

Cloſe to the hole where he deſcended, 
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and as I heard him coming up, na 
diſcharged my piece, which truck 
him in the breaſt, and killed hin 


When I and ſome more friends wen an 
the next day in ſearch of this place nj 
we found it about fix feet long, ai co 
two high, where we found ſeven in 
carcaſſes of dead ſheep, and othe th 


things, which this ſurpriſing animi 
had lived on ſome time; there arÞ lo 
ſeveral farmers of ſubſtance will a 


ſert this fact, having ſuffered greu 7 ; 
damages from this dog, and whit cr 
are as glad of its death, as, Sir, en 
Your humble ſervant, mi 
Auicri fe 
| tot 
r fol 
APRIL. th 
Mp to 
Mary Edmonſon was this m 
day executed for the murder ge 
of her aunt; of the perpetration e hs 
which crime we have already give 
an account. It appeared from i no 
teſtimony of her brother- in- a iſſi 
that this young woman had new for 
behaved amiſs, that ſhe was ſoh cas 
to have been married to one N. 
King, a clergyman, at Calverly, i on 
Yorkſhire, and that ſhe was ſent i da 
London with her aunt, to learn 50 
little experience before ſhe becan cer 
his wife. The proofs againſt ba ch 
were circumſtantial, and not poi ge 
tive, but very firong ones; ther bu 
fore our account of the murde Wh on 
given before, muſt be read wit vil 
proper allowances, as only wit 4 c 
was then ſurmiſed. It is ' ſaid ther nit 
[ſhe confeſſed the fact; but, on t wh 
contrary ſhe denied it to the E the 
moment. About nine o'clock, 2 fir 
was brought handcufit, in a pot ine 
chaiſe, with Mr. Hammet the keep m⸗ 
er, from the Stockhouſe. priſon ui att 
Kingſton, to the Peacock in Kei. — 
arſ 


nington lane, where the hargu 
dA 


hn 
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haltered her; ſhe was directly put 
into a cart, and carried to Kenning- 
ton-common, and executed 12 mi- 
nutes before ten o'clock. She de- 
nied the murder, and died very un- 
concerned, never ſhedding a tear 
in her way from Kingſton, nor at 
the gallows. But after ſome time 
WW ſpent in prayer, ſpoke to the fol- 
rr lowing effeft : © It is now too late 
With God, and you, to trifle ; and 
al 1 aflure yon, I am innocent of the 
crime laid to uy charge, | am very 
eaſy in my mind, and ſuffer with as 
moch pleaſure as if | was going to 
vi ſleep, I freely forgive my proſecu- 
tors, and earneſtly beg yGur prayers 
for tay departing ſoul, &c ” After 
the execution, her body was carried 
to St. Thomas's Hoſpital, and deli- 
vered to Mr. Benjamin Cowell, ſur- 
geon. purſuant to an order from the 
high ſheriff. 

The bank of England hath given 
notice, they will, for the future, 
iſſue out bank notes and poſt bills, 
for ten pounds and fifteen pounds 
each 


We hear from Glouceſter, that 
one Haines, who had married the 
daughter of farmer Ewer, a man of 
80 l. a year eſtate, which he in- 
tended to divide among his ſeven 
children had formed a deſign of 
getting the whole by poiſoning all 
but his wife. He made uſe of his 
own father as an inſtrument in this 
villainy, who having procured him 
a quantity of arſenic, he firſt admi- 
niſtred it to three of the children, 
who were immediately ſeized with 
the ſymptoms of a fever and ſore 
throat, and were treated accayd- 
ingly, the eldeſt of whom (a young 
man juſt of age) died. Sometime 


after this, he purchaſed three apple 
Ker cakes at the market, and puttin 
gan arſenic in them, gave them to the 
n 
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other three children, who being in- 
ftantly taken ill, cauſed a ſaſpicion, 
and Haines was apprehended and 
examined, when the whole ſcene 
of vil.'ainy was diſcovered. He has 
Hhnce, however, made his eſcape; 
but his father is now in goal, and 
ordered to remain in priſon till next 
afizes ro take his trial as an ac- 
ceſſary. | 
Admiralty- office. His ma- 
jeſty's ſnips Southampton and 32. 
Melampe, commanded by the Cap- 
tains Gilchriſt and Hotham, on the 
28th paſt, came up with the French 
frigate of war the Danae, of 40 guns 
and 320 men, which after a brifk 
engagement, was taken, having be; 
tween zo and 40 men killed, and 
a great number wounded. The 
Southampton had one nian killed 
and eight wounded; among the 
latter was Capt. Gilchriſt; who be- 
ing ſhot through the right ſhoulder 
with a pound ball, has been put 
aſhore at Yarmouth. The Melampe 
had 8 men killed and 20 wounded. 
His majeſty's ſhip the Zolus, 
Capt. Elliot, on the 15th of March 
came up with and took La Mignone, 
a French frigate of 20 guns and 
143 men, commanded by the Che- 
valier de Tranſanville. Her cap- 
tain and 70 men were killed, the 
ſecond captain's thigh ſhot off, and 
about 25 wounded. On board the 
Solus were two wounded. 
Two gentlemen paſſengers from 
Holland, landed at Margate. They 
affirm they were in the evenin 
boarded in fight of the North Fore- 
land, by an Engliſh privateer cut- 
ter, whoſe crew in diſguiſe, confined 
the captain and crew of their veſſel * 
in the cabbin, and then plundered 
it of goods to the value of 2000], 
demanded the captain's money and 
took what the paſſengers had. 


G 2 Died 


* 
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Died Mrs, Savory, of Old Palace- 
Yard, aged 104. 

th. Thomas Thornhill, eſq; 
Aen. paid to the marine ſociety 
12], which he received for a third 
part of a fine inflited on a perſon 
for laying dirt and rubbiſh in Lei- 
ceſter-fields, whereby a lady's 


coach was overturned, by means 


of which ſhe received a contuſion 
on her head, which was the occa- 
ſion of her death. 

The following bills were ſigned 
by commiſſion this day. 

A bill for granting to his majeſty 
a ſubſidy of poundage on certain 
dry goods imported, and an addi- 
tional inland duty on coffee and 
chocolate; and tor raiſing a certain 
ſum by annuities and a lottery. 

[Five per cent. additional on all 
dry goods imported, and 18. per 
pound on coffee and chocolate. 
E far the free importation of live 
c t: le from Ireland for a limited time. 

For ſive years to commence from 
the firſt of May 1759.]. 


E for the free importation of 


Iriſh tallow, 
[For the ſame time, but an entry 
to be made thereof at the cuſtom- 
houſe, and to be landed in the pre- 
ſence of an officer, under penalty 
of pay ing the duty. 

, — for more eaſy collecting ſherifs 
poſt fines. | 

* — for making the river Stroud- 
water, in Glouceſterſhire, navigable, 
. to ſeveral road and private 

iis. | 

* the ſale af the late 

Fat of Arran's curiofities in 
Covent-Garden, the gloves given by 
King Henry the eighth to Sir An- 


' thony Denny, were ſold for 38]. 


175. the gloves given by K James 
I. to Edward Denny, eſq; {ion of 
Sir Anthony) for 221. 18. the 
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mittens given by Queen Elizabeth 
to Sir Edward Denny's lady, for 
Fi 48. and the ſcarf given by 

ing Charles the firſt, for 10]. 
105. all which were bought for 
Sir Thomas Denny, of Ireland, 
who is lineally deſcended from the 
ſaid Sir Anthony Denny, one of 
the executors of King Henry VIII. 

The 8 of Great Bil- th 
ling church in Northamp- 1 
tonſhire was demoliſhed by light. 
ning, and ſome ſtones of a very 
large ſize driven to a great diſtance 
with aſtoniſhing force, The pews 


in the church were likewiſe very Þ 


much ſhivered. 
Died, Geo. Fred. Handel, We” 
eſq; a great muſician. He | 


was born in Germany in 1685, and] 


had been in England 30 years. 
The hon. houſe of commons ad- 
journed till Monday ſe'nnight.— 
The houſe before it broke up 
granted 25,1521. for the better 
fortifying the town and dock of 
Plymouth ; 10,0col. for fortifying 
the harbour of Milford; 6937 1. for 
better fortifying the town and dock 
of Portſmouth ; and 7031, for ſe⸗ 
curing Chatham dock. _ 
The right hon. the lords of ap- 
peal heard council on the ſhip Ame- 
rica, Lewis Ferrett, taken by his 
majeſty's ſhip the Squirrel, Hyde, 
Parker, eſq; commander; when 
their lordſhips pronounced, that the 
ſhip America, in queſtion in this 
cauſe, having been freighted on 
French account, and employed in 
a voyage to St. Domingo, à French 
ſettlement in the Weſt Indies, and 
having delivered her outward bound 


cargo with permiion of the French 


governor there, and her homewatc 
bound cargo having been put on 
board after a ſurvey, and ſubject to 
the payment of the feycral duties, 

: | cuſtoms, 


# a diſtreſs for rent. 
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cuſtoms, and penalties, agreeable to 
the laws of France, and the maſter 
having deſtroyed the bill of loading, 
and many other of the ſhip's papers, 
and the cargo found on he! being 
admitted to be the property of 
French ſubjeQs, declared, that the 
ſaid ſhip ought, by law, to be con- 
demned in this caſe as a French ſhip; 
and therefore affirmed the ſentence, 
condemning the ſhip and cargo as a 
prize. | 
A moſt cruel murder was 


13th. committed on the body of 


John Walker, at one Darby's, near 
Hlales-Owen, by Birmingham, where 


the deceaſed, and one Nathaniel 
(Gower, as bailiffs, were in poſlel- 
ſion of the faid Darby's goods, on 
About nine that 
evening, the ſaid Darby's two tons 
came into the houſe, and with a 
broom, hook, and bludgeon, fell 
upon the ſaid bailiffs, and Gower 


| eicaping, they cut and beat the de- 


ceaſed, till he was almoſt killed; 
then ſtripping him naked, thruſt him 
out of the houſe, and with a wag- 
gon whip cut him almoſt to pieces. 
Gower made the beſt of his way to 
Hale:--Owen, from whence ſome 
perſons went to the deceaſed's re- 
lief, who found him in a cloſe near 
the ſaid houſe, weltering in his 
blood, and with great difficulty car- 
ried him to Hales-Owen, where he 
immediately expired. Upon ſearch- 
ing Darby's houſe, early next morn- 
ing, he, his wife, and two ſons, 
were ſecured, but not without great 
danger to the apprehenders, one of 
whom narrowly eſcaped being kill- 
ed with an ax, with which the old 
man ſtruck at. him. They were 
all four, on Saturday, committed, 
by the Rev. Mr. Durant, to Shrewl- 
bury goal, upon proof of the fact, 
and of old Darby's ſtanding by, 
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and all the time encouraging hi ſons 

in penetrating this ſcene of villainy. 

The deceaſed's coat, and waiſtcoat, 

and breeches, were, at the time of 

taking the murderers, found in the 
houſe, all bloody. os 

Admiral Boſcawen, with h 
his fleet, and Rear-Admiral 1408, 
Corniſh, with his fleet, and the Eaſt 
India ſhips, ſailed from St. Helens, 
for their reſpective ſtations. 

Two large fea monſters h 
were ſeen in the river. Rib. Sth. 
ble, at Preſton, Lancaſhire, on 
which ſome men went out in boats, 
with pitchforks, and killed one of 
them, which weighed between 6 
and 700 weight, and had teats, 
which they ſqueezed milk out of: 
and they ſaid it was the ſweeteſt 
milk they ever taſted. 

Copy of a letter from the gt 
Hon. Capt. Barrington, : 
of his Majeſty's ſhip Achilles of 
Go guns, to Mr. Clevland, dated 
at Falmouth, April 16, 1759. 

] have the pleaſure to acquaint 
you of my arrival here, with the 
Count de Florentin, of 60 guns, 
and 403 men, from Cape Frangois, 
bound for Rochefort, commanded 
by the Sieur de Montay, whom 1 
took on the 4th inſtant, in lat. 44. 
15. fixty leagues to the weſtward of 
Cape Finiſterre, after a cloſe engage- 
ment of two hours, in which 1 was 
ſo fortunate as only to have two men 
killed, and 23 wounded, with my 
maſts, and fails, and rigging, much 
cut and damaged. n 

The loſs on the enemy's fide was 
very conſiderable, having all his 
maſts ſhot away, with 116 men 
killed and wounded, amongſt the, 
latter, the captain, with a muſquet- 


ball through his body, of which he 


died two days afte”, 
I myſt beg you will acquaint their 
8 2 lord- 
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h. Thomas Thornhill, eſq; 
4 paid to the marine ſociety 
12], which he received for a third 
part of a fine inflited on a perſon 
for laying dirt and rubbiſh in Lei- 
ceſter-fields, whereby a lady's 
coach was overturned, by means 
of which ſhe received a contuſion 
on her head, which was the occa- 
ſion of ber death. 

The following bills were ſigned 
by commiſſion this day. 

A bill for granting to his majeſty 
a ſubſidy of poundage on certain 
dry goods imported, and an addi- 
tional inland duty on coffee and 
chocolate; and for raiſing a certain 
ſum by annuities and a lottery. 

[ Five per cent. additional on all 
dry goods imported, and 18. per 
pound on coffee and chocolate. 

E for the free importation of live 
c tile from Ireland for a limited time. 

For ſive years to commence from 

the firit of May 1759.]- 


E for the free importation of 


Iriſh tallow, 
[For the ſame time, but an entry 
to be made thereof at the cuſtom- 
houſe, and to be landed in the pre- 
ſence of an officer, under penalty 
of paying the duty. 

, for more eaſy collecting ſheriffs 
poſt fines. | | 
for making the river Stroud- 
water, in Glouceſterſhire, navigable. 
And to ſeveral road and private 
bilis. ; 

Erh. „At the ſale af the late 

-* Earl of Arran's curioſities in 
Covent-Garden, the gloves given by 
King Henry the eighth to Sir An- 
" thony Denny, were ſold for 38]. 
175. the gloves given by K James 
I. to Edward Denny, eſq; {ion of 
Sir Anthony) for 221. 13. the 
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Died Mrs, Savory, of Old Palace- 
Yard, aged 104. 


1759. 
mittens given by Queen Elizabeth 
to Sir Edward Denny's lady, for 
Yr 48. and the ſcarf given by 

ing Charles the firſt, for 10], 
105. all which were bought for 
Sir Thomas Denny, of Ireland, 
who is lineally deſcended from the 


ſaid Sir Anthony Denny, one of Þ 


the executors of King Henry VIII. 

The on of Great Bil- h 
ling church in Northamp- 1 
tonſhire was demoliſhed by light. 


ning, and ſome ſtones of a very 
large ſize driven to a great diſtance Þ 
with aſtoniſhing force. The pews Þ 
in the church were likewiſe very! 


much ſhivered. 
Died, Geo. Fred. Handel, 
eſq; a great muſician. He 


was born in Germany in 1685, and ; 


had been in England 30 years. 


The hon. houſe of commons ad- 
journed till Monday ſennight.—| 
The houſe before it broke up! 
granted 25,1521. for the better 
fortify ing the town and dock of 


Plymouth ; 10,0col. for fortifying 


the harbour of Milford; 6937 1. for Þ 


better fortifying the town and dock 
of Portſmouth ; and 708 J. for {e- 
curing Chatham dock. -Þ 
The right hon. the lords of ap- 
peai heard council on the ſhip Ame- 
rica, Lewis Ferrett, taken by hi: 
majeſty's ſhip the Squirrel, Hyde, 
Parker, eſq; commander; when 
their lordſhips pronounced, that the 
ſhip America, in queſtion in this 
cauſe, having been freighted on 
French account, and employed in 
a voyage to St. Domingo, a French 
ſettlement in the Weſt Indies, and 
having delivered her outward bound 
cargo with permiſſion of the French 


governor there, and her homewarc Þ 


bound cargo having been put on 
board after a ſurvey, and ſubject to 
the payment of the ſeveral duties, 

7 | cuſtoms, 


I 2th, ; 


In 
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prize. 
Izth. 
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cuſtoms, and penalties, agreeable to 
the laws of France, and the maſter 
having deſtroyed the bill of loading, 
and many other of the ſhip's papers, 
and the cargo found on boats being 
admitted to be the property of 


French ſubjeQs, declared, that the 
ſaid ſhip ought, by law, to be con- 


demned in this caſe as a French ſhip; 
and therefore affirmed the ſentence, 
condemning the ſhip and cargo as a 


A moſt cruel murder was 
committed on the body of 


John Walker, at one Darby's, near 
= Hales-Owen, by Birmingham, where 
the deceaſed, and one Nathaniel 
HGower, as bailifts, were in poſlel- 


hon of the {aid Darby's goods, on 
a diſtreſs for rent. About nine that 


evening, the ſaid Darby's two ions 


came into the houſe, and with a 


broom, hook, and bludgeon, fell 
upon the ſaid bailiffs, and Gower 
eicaping, they cut and beat the de- 
ceaſed, till he was almoſt killed; 
then ſtripping him naked, thruſt him 
out of the houſe, and with a wag- 
gon whip cut him almoſt to pieces. 
Gower made the beſt of his way to 
Hale:--Owen, from whence ſome 
perſons went to the deceaſed's re- 
lief, who found him in a cloſe near 
the ſaid houſe, weltering in his 
blood, and with great difficulty car- 
ried him to Hales-Owen, where he 
immediately expired. Upon ſearch- 
ing Darby's houſe, early next morn- 
ing, he, his wife, and two ſons, 
were ſecured, but not without great 
danger to the apprehenders, one of 
whom narrowly eſcaped being kill- 
ed with an ax, with which the old 
man ſtruck at him, They were 
all four, on Saturday, committed, 
by the Rev. Mr. Durant, to Shrewl- 
bury goal, upon proof of the fact, 
and of old Darby's ſtanding by, 
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and all the time encouraging hi: ſons 

in penetrating this ſcene of villainy. 

The deceaſed's coat, and waiſtcoat, 

and breeches, were, at the time of 

taking the murderers, found in the 
houſe, all bloody. 

Admiral Boſcawen, with h 
his fleet, and Rear-Admiral 14 
Corniſh, with his fleet, and the Eaſt 
India ſhips, ſailed from St. Helens, 
for their reſpective ſtations. 

Two large fea monſters h 
were ſeen in the river. Rib. Stn. 
ble, at Preſton, Lancaſhire, on 
which ſome men went out in boats, 
with pitchforks, and killed one of 
them, which weighed between 6 
and 700 weight, and had teats, 
which they ſqueezed nulk out of; 
and they ſaid it was the ſweeteſt 
milk they ever taſted. 

Copy of a letter from the [6th 
Hon. Capt. Barrington, 
of his Majeſty's ſhip Achilles of 
6o guns, to Mr. Clevland, dated 
at Falmouth, April 16, 1759 
] have the pleaſure to acquaint 

you of my arrival here, with the 
Count de Florentin, of 60 guns, 
and 403 men, from Cape Frangois, 
bound for Rochefort, commanded 
by the Sieur de Montay, whom 1 
took on the 4th inſtant, in lat. 44. 
15. ſixty leagues to the weſtward of 
Cape Finiſterre, after a cloſe engage- 
ment of two hours, in which 1 was 
ſo fortunate as only to have two men 
killed, and 23 wounded, with my 
maſts, and fails, and rigging, much 
cut and damaged. 

The loſs on the enemy's fide was 
very conſiderable, having all his 
maſts ſhot away, with 116 men 
killed and wounded, amongſt the, 
latter, the captain, with a muſquet- 
ball through his body, of which he 
died two days afte. | | 

I myſt beg you will acquaint their 

(2 2 lord- 
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lordſhips of the very gallant beha 
viour of my officers and people upon 
this occaſion. 

P. 8. Three of my wounded are 
ſince dead, as likewiſe a great num- 
ber of the enemy's.” | 
19th This day Meſſ. Boreel, 

r Vanderpol, and Meerman, 
deputies from the States General of 
the United Provinces, had a private 
audience of his majeſty. | 
2oth, . The remains of the late 

Mr. Handel were depoſited 
at the foot of the Duke of Argyll's 
monument in Weſtminſter- Abbey ; 
the biſhop, prebends, and the whole 
Choir attended, to pay the laſt ho- 
nours due to his memory; and it 
15 computed there were not fewer 
than 3000 perſons preſent on this 
occaſion, 

ft A mother wrote a letter 
n to a gentleman, to offer up 
her daughter as a proſtitate, being 
about fourteen years of age. The 
gentleman neglecting to take notice 
of the firſt letter, received a ſecond ; 
he then from curioſity appointed an 
interview. The child was brought 
by another woman, and the gentle- 
man chuſing rather to protect than 
ruin innocence, cauſed them both 
to be committed to Bridewell. 
Dreadful as this crime is, it is to be 
feared, that it is oftener practiſed 
than detected. 

220 Some fiſhermen at Chertſey 

39. catched a ftargeon, which was 
ſeven feet 'and a half long, and 
weighed upwards of 200 wt. It has 
been ſent by the lord mayor as a pre- 
ſent to his majeſty. 8 3 

A ſharp action happen 
24th. this day at 3 econ 
fioned by fome' different parties of 
light horſe, quartered there, who 
were marching out of town, and 
diſputes running high, they decided 
it ſword in hand, in which many 


1759. 
men and horſes were deſperately 
wounded, 

At the anniverſary meeting of the 
governors of the London hoſpital, 
the collection at church and feaſt 
amounted to 10661. 28. 

Upwards of 200l. was collected 
for the Middleſex hoſpital. 

Were executed at Exeter, h 
Charles Darras, Lewis Bour- 5 
decq, Fleurant Termineu, Pierre 
Pitroll, and Pierre Lagnal; five 
Frenchmen, for the murder of Jean 
Manaux, their countryman and fel- 
low priſoner, on board the Royal 
Oak man of war. The provoca- 
tion Manaux gave them, was his diſ- 
covering to the agent their forgery 
of paſles, to facilitate their eſcape 
to France. On the 25th of January 
laſt, when they were ordered down 
to their lodging places, Darras, with 
a boatſwain's whiſtle calling the 
other French priſonets, dragged 
Manaux to a part of the ſhip diſtant 
from the centry, and after ſtripping 
him, tied him to a ring-bolt with 
ſmall cord, then gaged him, and 
with the others gave him about ſixty 
ſtrokes with an iron thimble, about 
as big as a man's wriſt, tied to the 
end of a rope. Maypux, by ftrug- 
gling, got looſe,” and fell on his 
back ; upon 2 pal got upon 
his body, and jMpe it ſeveral 
times, till he broke- hr#Theſt, Pit. 
roll keeping his foot his neck. 
When they found he ead, they 
conveyed his bad by piece - meal 
through the neceſſary intqathe wa- 
ter, becauſe the throwing it over- 
board would have alarmed*the cen- 
try. Next day twenty-ſeven of the 
French priſoners being brought on 
ſhore, one of them gave informa- 
tion of the murder. The five ruſ- 
fians were ſentenced to be executed 
on the zd of April, but were reſpit- 
ed till the 2 5th, and in the mean 
time 
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time a Romiſh. prieſt was permitted 
to viſit them. 0 

The collection for the 
20th. Magdalen charity amounted 


to4371.155. 
The trial of James Stephenſon, 


for the murder of Mr. Elcock an at- 


torney, who attempted to break in- 
to his room to ſeize him after being 
arreſted, came on at Cheſter, when 


© the jury brought in their verdict 


ſpecial, becauſe of the ſuppoſed il: 
legality of the arreſt, the ſheriff 
having, as is commonly pract ſed, 


* ſigned his warrant for apprehending 
| Stephenſon, with a blank tor the 


names of ſpecial bailifts, which were 
2fterwards inſerted by Mr. Elcock, 
one of whom did arreſt the priſoner; 
but whether this wa, or was not, a 
legal arreſt, is a point of law to 
be decided by the judges. | 

h. . . On Wedneſday the 14th of 
zorn. March, the birth of a royal 


Princeſs was made known to the 


people of Conſtantinople, and the 
tollowing evening public rejoicings 
began on account of this happy 
event, The illuminations, which 
exceed all that were ever gemember- 
ed in that city, continued for a 
week, and were followed by fire- 
works, which were played off three 
nights together on the canal before 
the ſeraglio. All poſſible care was 
taken to prevent accidents or diſ- 
orders during theſe rejoicings ; and, 
for this purpoſe, all the taverns, 
Which are very numerous, were ſhut 
up upon pain of death. = 
Admiralty-Office On the 27th, 
Capt. Faulkner of his Majeſty's 


ſhip Windſor of 60 guns, diſcovered ' 


four large ſhips to leeward, who, on 
being chaſed, drew up in line of 
battle; Capt. Faulkner engaged the 
ſtemmoſt, on which the reſt made 
fail and run, and then the ſhip that 


| Was engaged firuck. She proved 


Pg 
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the Duke of Chartres, pierced ſor 
60 guns, had 24 twelve pounders 
mounted, and 194 men, twenty- 
eight of whom were killed, and 
eighteen wounded; the Windſor 
had one killed, and fix wounded. 
The lading conſiſts of ſixty tons of 
gunpowder, 150 tons of cordage, 
flour, ſail-cloth, wines, &c. The 
other three ſhips were of 70, 54, 
and 24 guns, armed as the former, 
and all bound to Pondicherrv, on 
account of the French Eaft India 
company. 

Died Mary Hall,ſexton of Biſhop» 
hill, York city, aged 105 ; ſhe walk- 
ed about and retained her ſenſes till 
within three days of her death. 

The prohibition of exporting 
gunpowder, ſalt- petre, arms, ammu- 
nition, & c was ordered to be con- 
tinued, from the 29th inſtant, for 
the ſpace of ſix months, 

We hear that Mademoiſolle La 
Conde {nearly related to the Prince 
of Conde) renounced the errors of 
the church of Rome, and embraced 
the proteſtant religion, in St. Pa- 
trick's church, Dublin; and was, 
with a great number of others, con- 
firmed at St. Peter's church by the 
Biſhop of Clogher the next day, 

Letters from Penſylvania adviſe, 
that at a treaty held at Eaſton, in 
October laſt, peace was concluded 
and ratified between the lieutenant 
governor of Penſylvania, and the 

overnor of New Jerſey, on the bo- 
Falf of their reſpective provinces, 
and the reſt of his Majefty's ſubjects 
in America, of the one part; and the 
eight confederate Indian nations, 
and the Indians called the Delawares, 
the Unanimes, the M niſfinks, the 
Wapings, land the Mohiccons, cf 
the other part; which peace hath 
ſince, by the intervention of Briga- 
dier General Forbes, been acceded 
to, ratified and confirmed, by the 
G 4 ſeveral 
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ſeveral nations of Indians living on 
the Ohio. ye 


Letters from Stockholm adviſe; 


that.on the 27th ult. in the evening, 
about ſeven o'clock, a fun, about 
four feet in diameter, appeared to 
the weſt, which laſted two minutes, 
and caſt as clear a light, as if it had 
been' noon day ; and about half an 
hour before the riſing of the moon, 
there appeared two rainbows. 

We have an account from Provi- 
dence in America, that no leſs than 
11,588 ſquirrels had been lately 
ſhot in that country within ten days, 
and that at producing the heads, 
1500 horſes were at the tavern, 
'The heads of the ſaid ſquirrels mea- 
ſured twenty · nine buſhels and a half. 

Friday morning the 2d of Febru- 
- ary laſt, a pretty ſmart ſhock of an 
earthquake was felt at Boſton in 
New-£England, and in the neigh- 
bouring towns. And a ſhock of an 
earthquake was alfo felt, about the 
ſame, preceded by the uſual rumb- 
ling noiſe, at Port{mouth in Piſcata- 
qua. 


aa ——— — 
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in. Mr. Armſtrong, under ſhe- 
* riff of the county of Tyrone in 
Ireland, was fined 109l. and ſen- 
tenced two years impriſonment, for 
ſuffering William Barret, who was 
ordered for execution for a capital 
offence, to eſcape with life; this 
Barret hung the vinal time, till the 
ſheriff thought he was dead, but by 
means of a collar, he ſaved himſelf, 
and got clear off. 6.7161 
A 1erfible accident happened to 
ta ſhip from Holland, Capt. Maver 
commander, by a ſpark falling in- 
to the powder, as he was ſaluting 
the town of Dundee, in entering 
that harbour, which - blew. up the 
| | : 
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ſhip; and all in it, except the mar 
and one boy that eſcaped, without 
knowing by what miraculous provi. 
dence, - 1 DAανννf 

The following are the meſſages late. 

ly ſent to the houſe of commons. 
Georce R. 

His majeſty being deſirous that 
a proper ſtrength may be employed 
in the ſettlements of the united 
company of merchants of England, 
trading to the Eaſt Indies, recom- 
mends to this houſe, to enable hi; 
— to aſſiſt the ſaid company in 


defraying the expence of a military 


force in the Eaſt Indies, to'be main- 
tained by them, in lieu of the batta- 
lion commanded by Colonel Adler- 


cron, withdrawn from thence, and 


now returned to Ireland.” G R. 
Gsenern R. 

* His majeſty,” being ſenſible of 
the zeal and vigour with which his 
faithful ſubjeas in North-America 
have exerted themſelves in defence 
of his majeſty's juſt rights and poſ- 
ſeſſions, recommends it to this houſe 
to take the ſame into conſideration, 


and to enable his majeſty to give 


them a proper compenſation for the 
expences incurred by the reſpective 
provinces in the levying, cloathing, 
and pay of the troops raiſed by the 
ſame, according as the active vigout 
and ſtrenuous efforts of the reſpec- 
tive provinces, thall juſtly appear to 
merit.” Le Leo ora © 
Four hundred and fifty- 


ſeven pounds ſeven ſhillings 3. 


was collected for the ſupport of the 
Small- Pox hoſpital. - - 

A young man in the ſhame- 
ful diſguite of a conjurer, with 
a large wig, an hat of an extraordi- 
nary ſize, and an old night gown, 
was committed to Bridewell; being 
charged with having uſed” ſubtile 


Sch. 


craft to deceive and impoſe upon 
his majeſty's ſubjects. 


th. 


tt 
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Elizabeth Cartwright, who 
geh. had been tapped twenty- nine 

times for à dropſy, and had had 
1939 pints of water taken from her, 

was diſcharged from the Weſtmin- 

ſter hoſpital, - «+. ; 

This evening à young African 
Prince appeared publickly at the 
Theatre Royal in Drury - lane. 
This youth was committed ſome 
time hrice to the care of an Engliſh. 
captain, to be brought over for 
education, but the captain, inſtead 
of performing his promiſe, ſold him 
to a gentleman in London. The 
father of the Prince being lately 
dead, and the captain being upon 
the coaſt, was at that time deſired 
by his ſubjects to bring the young 
Prince home; but he giving no 
ſatisfactory anſwer, was ſeized, im- 
priſoned, and ironed, and then con- 
feſſed the truth; upon which an or- 
der was ſent to a merchant in that 
trade, to procure the Prince's en- 
largement, which was done by pur- 
chaſing him of the gentleman who 
bought him ; and he is ſoon to re- 
turn to his native country. 

There was collected at church, 
and the feaſt of the ſons of the cler- 
gy, 7051. 9s, gd. which with what 
was collected at the rehearſal 337 l. 
made the whole collection 1040 l. 
gs. 9d. excluſive of a draught of 


| 100]. given by Sampſon Gideon, 


elq. for the corporation. 
R About thirty impreſſed 
4th, 
men on. board a tender at 


Sunderland, forcibly made their 


eſcape. The bravery of their leader 
is remarkable, who being hoilted 
upon deck by his followers, wreſted 
the halbert from the centinel on 
duty, and with one hand defended 
himſelf, while with the other he let 
down a Jadder into the hold for the 
Telt to come up, which they did, 


' and overpowered the crew. 
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The ſane fo the top of Saliſbury 
ſpire, erected in 1673, being decay - 
ed, was blown down. It meaſured 
three fect fix inches in length, and 
two feet three inches in breadth, 
made of oak an inch thick. 

The decree of the admiralty court 
in Scotland, releaſing the Dutch 
ſhip the Stravorſe Lynbaan of Rot- 
terdam, Tammie Hillbrands, ma- 
ſter, taken by the Boſcawen priva- 
teer of London, Capt, Harden, is 
ſuſpended, and a rehearing granted 
before the court of ſeſſions. This 
ſhip was taken by the Boſcawen on 
the 18th of June laſt, in the north 
ſeas, and was brought into Leith. 
Her cargo conſiſted of ſugar, cot- 
ton, and indigo, apparently the pro- 
duce of the Welt India iſlands ; and 
from many circumſtances, there was 
room to believe, that the whole was 
the property of the ſubjects of the 
French King. | 

Five hundred pounds were Sch 
collected for the ſupport of 1. 
the city of London Lying- in hoſpi- 
tal. 

The King has been pleaſe . 
ed to grant to 3 Gi- * 
deon, jun. eſq. and the heirs male 
of his body, lawfully begotten, the 
dignity of a baronet of this king - 
dom. 5 | 

The following meſſage, g 
from his majeſty, was pre- 
ſented to the houſe by Mr. Secretary 
Pitt. 42 

GOR R. 

* His majeſty rely ing on the ex- 
perienced zeal and affection of his 
faithful commons, and conſidering 
that, in this critical conjuncture, 
emergencies may ariſe, Which may 
be of the utmoſt importance, and be 
attended with the moſt pernicious 
conſequences, if proper means 
ſhould not immediately be applied 
da preyent or defeat them, is deſi - 
rous, 


90 
rous that this houſe will enable him 
to defray any extraordinary expen- 
ces of the war, incurred, or to be 


incurred, for the ſervice of the year 


1759, and to take all meaſures as 
may be neceſſary to diſappoint or 
defeat any enterpriſes or deſigns of 


his enemies, and as the exigency of 


affairs may require.” R. 
In conſequence of the above meſ- 
ſage, a vote of credit for 1, ooo, oool. 
will be granted. 
Gs The following anſwer from 
Major General Amherſt, to 
the Right Hon. the Speaker of the 
Houſe of commons, who, in obe- 
dience to the commands of that 
Houſe, had tranſmitted to the major 
eneral their thanks for the ſervices 
he had done to his King and coun- 
try in North-America, was read by 
the ſpeaker. 
New-York, April 16, 17539. 
Six, 

% had the favour of receiving 

your 1 3 of the 6th of 

ember, mclofhing a reſolution 
the houſe of commons came to that 
day, in a packet from Mr. Wood, 
on the 3d of April. | 

% It is with the deepeſt ſenſe of 
gratitude I received that higheſt 
mark of honour, the thanks of the 
houſe ; and I hope my future con- 
duct in the ſervice of my country 
will beſt acknowledge it, and ren- 
der me more deſerving of ſo great 
an honour. 

I muſt beg leave to return you, 
Sir, my molt ſincere thanks for the 
ear manner in which you have 

n pleaſed to ſignify to me the 
reſolution of the houſe. 

I am, with the utmoſt reſpect, 
Sir, your humble, and moſt obedient 
ſervant, Jerry. AMHERST.” 

A bill to oblige debtors un- 
der a cert*-in ſum, after con- 
tinwng a lined time, in execu- 


23d. 
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tion, to deliver upon oath their 
eſtates for the benefit of their cre. 
ditors, paſſed the houſe of peers. 

This day came on before * 
the lords commiſſioners of- 
appeal for prizes, at the Cockpit, 
Whitehall, the merits of an appeal 
from the court of Admiralty in 
Doctors- Commons, concerning the 
right of property in the Dutch ſhip 
the Novum Aratrum, and her car- 
go, taken by the Blenheim privateer, 
James Merryfield, commander; 
when their lordſhips were pleaſed 
to reſtore the ſhip, and that part of 
the cargo proved to be Dutch pro- 
perty, and ordered a ſpecification of 
the other part of the cargo in one 
month, which, it 15 imagined, will 
turn out to be the goods of our ene- 
mies the French. This ſpecification 
15 what the Dutch have conſtantly 
refuſed to make ; but now, if they 
do not comply, the goods will al! 
be forfeited to the captors. 

The Worceſter ſtage - waggon 
took fire, occaſioned by the burſting 
of a bottle of aqua fortis, by which 
the valuable loading was moitly 
conſumed ; damage 5000 l. 

2, 2 50, ooo 1. was granted 23 
by parliament out of the? 
ſinking fund towards the ſupplies of 
the preſent year, alſo 180,076 1. 
out of the {ame for the quarter end- 
ing April 5, 1759: 75,308 J. over. 
plus of 1758; 100, ooo l. granted 
formerly for Ruſſia, but not uſed ; 
and the remainder of the ſum grant- 
ed for clothing the militia, Fc. in 

1757. 

Admiralty Office, Capt. fn 

Lockhart of his majeſty's ; 

ſhip Chatham of 5o guns, Capt. 
Colby of the Thames of 32 guns, 
and Capt. Harriſon of the Venus of 
36 guns, on the 18th in the morn- 
ing, in Hodierne bay, ſaw a French 
frigate, and, after two hours mo 

e 
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ſhe carried her top-maſt away. 
Soon after the Thames came up 
and gave her cloſe and briſk fire ; 
but ſhe did not ſtrike till the Venus 
raked her, and gave herſome broad- 
ſides. She proves to be the Are- 
thuſa frigate, commanded by the 


Marquis Vandreul, 32 guns mount- 


ed, and 270 men, from Rochefort 
for Breſt; and is eſteemed the beſt 
(ailing frigate in France. She had 
60 men killed and wounded. Capt. 
Colby had four men killed and ele- 
ven wounded. Capt. Harriſon had 


* five men wounded. 


The expected comet has appear- 


| ed many clear evenings til] ten or 


eleven o'clock, to the welt of the 


| fourth, under the conſtellation of 
Hydra, and near that of Crater. 
lt is a luminous appearance, very 
evident to the naked eye (notwith- 
landing the light of the moon) yet 
rather dim than ſplendid; large 
but ill defined. A teleſcope, at 


the ſame time it magnifies, ſeems 
to render it more obfrure. 


Places in the heavens where it hath 
been for ſeven evenings, as ob- 
ſerved and traced on a twenty- 
eight inch celeſtial globe, and 
the univerſal pleniſphere, at Mr. 


Dunn's academy, Paradiſe row, 
Chelſea. 


Tueſday, May 1, right aſcenſion 
155 $ 55. declination 25 30 ſouth— 
Wedneſday 2, 158 22, 22 0.— 


| Thurſday 3, 157 14, 20 3.—Fri- 
day 4, 156 22, 18 i6—Saturday 


5, 155 40, 15. 54—Sunday 6, 


155 27, 14 9.—Monday 7, 155 
20, 12 22. 


A proclamation has been iſſued, 


| promiſing a bounty of five pounds 


for every able ſeamen, and thirty 


thillings for every ordinary ſeaman 


not above fifty, nor under twenty 
years of age, who ſhall voluntarily 
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enter themſelves on or before the 
3d day of July next, to ſerve in 


the royal navy. Alſo a bounty of 
thirty ſhillings to every able - bodied; 
landman not above 35, nor under 
20 years of age, who ſhall volunta- 
rily enter within the ſame time to 
ſerve on board the navy; and alſo 
a reward of two pounds for the diſ- 
covery of every able, and twenty 
ſhillings for every ordinary ſeaman, 
that ſhall have ſecreted themſelvec,, 
And as a further encouragement his 
majeſty promiſes his moſt gracious 
pardon to all ſeamen that have de- 
ſerted from their ſhips, provided 
they return to the ſervice by the 
{aid 3d of July ; in which caſe they 
ſhall not be proſecuted for their 
deſertion; but on the contrary,, 
thoſe who do not return before that 
time on board ſome of his majelty's 
ſhips of war, or who ſhall hereatter 
abſent themſelves without leave, 
ſhall be tried by a court martial ; 
and being found guilty of deſerting 
at this time, when their country ſo 
much wants their ſervice, ſhall be, 
deemed unfit objects of the royal 
mercy, and ſuffer death according 
to law. | : 
Six carpets made by Mr. Whitty, 
of Axminiter in Devonſhire, and 
two others made by Mr. Jeſler, of 
Froome in Somerſeiſhire, all on 
the principle of Turkey carpets, 
have been produced to the ſociety 
for the encouragement of arts, ma- 
nufactutes, and commerce, in con- 
ſequence of the premiums propoſed 
by the ſaid ſociety for maleing ſuch 
carpets; and proper judges being 
appointed to examine the ſame, 
gave it as their opinion, that all 
the carpets produced were made in 
the manner of Turkey carpets, but 
much ſuperior to them in beaut 
and goodneſs: That Mr. Whit- 
ty's carpets were ſuperior to Mr. 
4 Jeſſer's 
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Jeſſer's in price, pattern, and work- 
manſhip-; therefore it was ordered, 
that the firſt premium offered for 
this article, being 30 1. ſhould be 
paid.to Mr. Whitty, and the other 
premium, being 20 l. to Mr. Jeſler. 
The largeſt of the carpets pro- 
duced by Mr. Whitty is twenty-ſix 
feet fix inches, by ſeventeen feet ſix 
inches; and the largeſt produced by 
Mr. jeſler is ſixteen feet ſix inches, 
by twelve feet nine inches. 

The ſaid ſociety have alſo beſtow- 
ed'the ſum of 871. 15 s. 11 d. for 
raiſing and producing coccoons in 
the province of Georgia. 

The ſociety have alſo beſtowed 
a ptemium of 401. on Mr. Sifferth, 
for making crucibles from Britiſh 
materials. 

On the 7th inſtant the houſe of 
Rannas, in the Enzie, North-Bri- 
tain, was conſumed by fire. 
Extract of a letter from Dublin, 
dated April 17. Within theſe two 
years paſt 434 perſons have read 
their recantation from the church 
of Rome. 

Me hear from the ſaid place, that 
the middle of this month ſeventeen 
fiſhing boats ſailed from Ruſh and 
Skerries to the north-weſt of Ireland, 
to be joined by ſome others in the 
Lough of Derry from the Iſle of 
Man, encouraged thereunto by a 
eompany of merchants of the ſaid 
iſland, who have ſubſcribed a large 
capital to carry on this buſineſs in 
the molt extenſive manner ; and 
advanced a corfiderable ſum to 
forward its execution. This deſign 
opens a new mine of wealth to this 
kingdom, and may in its progreſs 
be the ſource of employment to the 
vagrant, of benefit to the indultri- 
dus, and the acceſſion of an unalien- 
able and permanent trade. In 
any reſpect, the preſent defective 
methods of fiſhing in that country 
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will be rectiſied; and the means 

ſhewn whereby they may proceed 

= the future upon a more regular 
an. 

'The following meſlage 
from his majeſty was deli oth. 
vered by the Earl of Holderneſſe 
to the houſe of peers. 

Gro R. 

* The King has received advice; 
that the French court is making 
preparations with a deſign to invade 
this kingdom ; and though his ma- 
jeſty is perſuaded, that, by the uni- 
ted zeal and affection of his people, 
any ſuch attempt mult, under the 
bleſſing of God, end in the deſtruc- 
tion of thoſe who ſhall be engaged 
therein ; yet his majeſty apprehends 
that he ſhould not act conſiſtently 
with that paternal care, and con- 
cern, which he has always ſhewn 


for the ſafety and preſervation of hi | 


2 if he omitted any means in 
is power, which may be neceſſary 
for their defence. Therefore, in 
purſuance of the late act of parlia- 
ment, his majeſty acquaints the 
houſe of lords, with his having re- 
ceived repeated iptelligence of the 
actual preparations, making in the 
French ports to invade this king- 
dom, and of the immediate danger 
of ſuch invaſion. being attempted; 
to the end that his majeſty may (if 
he ſhall think proper) cauſe the mi- 
litia, or ſuch part thereof as ſhall 
be neceſſary, to be drawn out, and 
embodied, and to march as occaſion 
ſhall require.” G. R. 
Which being read, 

Ordered by the lords ſpiritual and 
temporal in parliament aſſembled, 

„That an bumble addreſs be 
preſented to his majeſty, to return 
him the thanks of this houſe for his 
moſt gracious meſſage, and for ac- 


quainting us with the intelligence 


he has received of the preparations 
making 


rate attempt. 
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making by France to invade this 
kingdom. To declare our utmoſt 
indignation and abhorrence of ſuch 
a deſign; and that we will, with 
united duty, zeal and affection, at the 


hazard of our lives and fortunes, ſtand 
by and defend his majeſty againſt 


any ſuch preſumptuous and deſpe- 
To expreſs the juſt 
ſenſe we have of his majefty's good- 
neſs to his people, omiting in no 
means in his power which may tend 
to their defence ; and in his inten- 


| tion to call out and employ the mi- 


litia, if it ſhall be found neceflary, 


{ for that purpoſe ; and to give his 
# majeſty the ſtrongeſt aſſurances, that 


we will, with vigour and ſteadineſs, 
ſupport his majeſty in taking the 
mott effectual meaſures to defeat the 
deſigns of his enemies; to preſerve 
and ſecure his ſacred perſon and go- 


| vernment, the proteſtant ſucceſſion 


in his royal family, and the reli- 

Bon, laws, and liberties, af theſe 
ingdoms.“ 

Which addreſs being preſented next 

day by the lords with white ſtavcs, 

his majeſty was pleaſed to ſay, 

„That he thanks the houſe of 
lords for the repeated aflurances of 
their unalterable zea!, duty, and 
affeQion to his majeſty on this occa- 
fion ; and has the utmoſt confidence 
in their vigorous ſupport.” 

The ſame meſſage being carried 
by Mr. Secretary Pitt to the houſe 
of commons, and being read by 
Mr. Speaker, | | 

Reſolved, Nem. Con. 

* That an humble addreſs be 
preſented to his majelly, to return 
his majzity our dutiful thanks for 
graciouſly communicating to this 
houſe, that he has received repeated 
intelligence of the actual preparati- 
ons making in the French ports to 
invade this kingdom, and of the 
imminent danger of ſuch invaſion 
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being attempted ; and for his ma- 
jeſty's paternal and timely care of 
the ſafety and preſervation of his 
people; to aſſure his majeſty, that 
this houſe will, with their lives and 
fortunes, ſupport and ſtand by his 
majeſty, againſt all attempts what« 
ever; and that his faithful com- 
mons, with hearts warm with af 
fection and zeal for his majeſty's 
ſacred perſon and government, and 
animated by indignation - at the 
daring deſigns of an enemy, whoſe 
fleet has hitherto ſhuned, in port, 
the terror cf his majeſty's navy, 
will chearfully exert the utmoſt ef- 
forts to repel all inſults, and effec- 
tually enable his majeſty, not only 
todiſappoint the attempts of France, 
but, by the bleſſing of God, to 
turn them to their own confuſion,” 
Reſolved, © That an humble ad- 
dreſs be preſented to his majeſty, 
that he will be graciouſly pleated to 
give directions to his lieutenants of 
the ſeveral counties, ridings, and 
places, within that part of Great 
Britain, called England, to uſe 
their utmoſt diligence and atten- 
tion to carry into execution the ſe- 
veral acts of parliament, made for 
the better ordering the militia force 
of that part of Great Britain, e 
led England.“ He 
'To the addreſs of the houſe of 
commons his majeſty was pleaſed 
to give this moſt gracious, anſwer. 
« { return you my thanks for 
your dutiful and affectionate ad- 
dreſs, and for this freſh, and very 
particular mark of your unanimous 
zeal in defence of me and my 
crown. 1455 
** You may depend on my con- 
ſtant endeavours for the preſerva- 
tion and ſafety of my kingdoms.“ 
St. Chriſtophers, March 10. A 
proclamation has been publiſhed in 
Antigua by his excellency General 
Thomas, 


> 
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Thomas, dated the Gth inſt, That 
the late Major General Hopſon, 
having pro ſed the raiſing ſix com- 
panies in the iſlands under his go- 
"Fernment (each company to conſiſt 
of one captain, three leiutenants, 
four ſerjeants, four corporals, and 
_ Yoo private men): that each officer 
ſhall receive the ſame pay as the 
"officers of the King's troops, and 
each private man three bits a day : 
that all fuch negroes as ſhould be 
Filled or maimed, ſhould be paid 
for by his majeſty, (according to 
fuch appraiſement as ſhou]d be made 
thereof before their embarkation, 
by perſons to be appointed by his 
excellency) that tranſports ſhould 
be provided at the expence of the 
crown for ſuch negroes : and that 
they ſhould, atthe like expence, be 
victualled in their paſſage to Gua- 
d aloupe: his excellency therefore, 
in his Majeſty's name, ſignify d to 
all perſons, who ſhould be willing 
to fend any of their ſlaves to the 
faid iſland of Guadaloupe, that he 
had recommended to General Bar- 
rington, that his Majeſty ſhould 
ſtand engaged for the payment for 
ſuch ſlaves ſent upon the expedi- 
tion. as ſhould die, deſert, or not 
be actually returned to their re- 
1 proprietors. And as a fur- 
ther encouragement to engage white 
volunteers to go upon the preſent 
expedition againſt Guadaloupe, Ge- 
nera} Barrington has promiſed that 
the private men of each company 
Mall have lands, as well as their 
officers. 
We hear from Berlin, that on the 
22d ult the commandant of this ca- 
pital notified to all the officers 
priſoners of war, Auſtrians, French. 
Ruſſians and Swedes, or of the ar- 
my of the empire, who are here a: 
preſent, to the number of 180, an 
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order of the King enjoining them 
to retire immediately to Spandau, 

N. B. The notification is in the 
ſtate papers. 

Lately died Mr. James Sheile, 
farmer, of Knottopher, in the coun. 
ty * Kilkenny, in Ireland, aged 
136. 

Extract of a letter from Naples, 
April 17. 


It is generally believed that a 


treaty is actually concluded for pre- 
ſerving the peace of Italy, ard 
that there are many circumſtance: 
that conlirm it; but that a triple 
alliance is concluded between our 
court and that of Vienna and Ver- 
{ailles, is a rumour, premature, it 
not falſe and without foundation. 
The pacification, as it is called, 
ſettles theſe points; firſt, that our 
Sovereign ſhall reſign his Italian 
dominions to the Prince Don Philip 
Antonio, his eldeſt ſon; ſecondly, 
that the King of Sardinia ſhall have 
the marquiſate of Final; and thirdly, 
that the Milaneſe being annexed to 
the duchies of Perma, Placentia, 
and Guaſtalla, his Royal Highneſs 


the Infant Don Philip ſhall aſſume 


the title of King of Lombardy. 


—_—— 


] U N E. 


Two thouſand workmen are q 
employed at Havre de Grace, * 
in building 150 flat bottomed boats, 
100 feet long, 24 broad, and 100 
deep, ioo, ooo liveres are paid to 
them weekly. Theſe boats are to 
have a deck, and to carry two pieces 
of cannon each, and to uſe either 
fails or oars, as occaſion may re- 
quire. Some will carry zoo men, 


— 


with their baggage, and others 150 


horſe with their riders; 150 more 
are building at Breſt, St. Maloes, 
Nantes, 


59. 
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Nantes, Port L'Orient, Morlaix 
and other parts of Brittany. 
Laſt Wedneſday a great quantity 
of ſnow fell in Surry and Kent; in 
ſome places it laid on the ground 
more than four inches thick. 
Authentic Advices from the Eaſt- 
| Indies. 

Madraſs, May 22, 1758. Ad- 
vices are received, that on the 22d 
of April M. de Lally had arrived 
on the coaſt with nine ſhips of the 
line, and two frigates. Seven of 
theſe veſſels anchored in the road 
of Fort St. David's on the 28th. 


Two were ſtationed in the Offing, 


towards the north eaſt, and two 
{ent to Pondicherry, where they ſet 
on ſhore M. de Lally and ſome 
troops, the number not known. 
The two Enghſh 20 gun ſhips, 
Triton and Bridgewater, were in 
the road of St David's when the 
French fleet came there, ſo were 
.obliged to run aſhore; by which 
means both crews and moſt of the 


ſtores were ſaved, and put into 


Fort St. David's. On the morning 
of April 29, boats from Pondicher- 
Ty were bringing to land the ſol- 
diers, but fled on Admiral Pocock's 
appearing with his ſquadron, con- 
ſiſting of the Yarmouth, Elizabeth, 
Jyger, Weymouth, Saliſbury Cum- 
berland, Queenborough, and Pro- 
teftor. The French weighed, and 
bore away to the northward, to a- 
void comming to action; but at two 
in the aſternoon Admiral Pocock 
came up with them, and had a hot 
engagement ſor two hours, during 
moſt part of which the Zodiac of 
74 guns, commanded by Mr. 
d' Apſche chief d'eſcadre, the Bien- 
aime of 64, and the Comte de Pro- 
vence of 74, engaged the ſhip in 


Which Admiral Pocock was; but he 


acquitted himſelf ſo gallantly, that 


YEAR 


the admiral's 
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the Zodiac was forced to bear a- 
way, and the example was followed 
by the reſt of the fleet. Admiral 
Pocock had only five ſhips in the 
action, the reſt not being near - 
nough ; but with theſe he purſued 
the French till night, RN 
put out their lights. They alſo 
outſailed him, as the rigging of 
his ſhips had been much damag- 
ed in the engagement. On board 

ſip ſeven men were 
killed and 32 wounded ; in the 
other four ſhips 22 were killed 


.and 55 wounded. Theloſs of the 


French is judged to be much more 
conſiderable, as the ſhips were 
crowded with men, and our 2 
ple aimed at the hulls. The Bien- 
aime was ſo much ſhattered that 
they were obliged to run her aſhore 
at Allumperva, and many of the 
crew were ſaid to be drowned. The 


two French ſhips ſtationed in the 


N. E. were not in the engagement. 
The French fleet got into Pondi- 
cherry, having paſt ours in the 
night. : 

June 22. Advice was this day 
received at Madraſs, that Cu- 
dalore and Fort St. David's had 
both ſurrendered to the French. 
M. de Lally, it ſeems, has autho- 
rity to act in all military affairs in- 
dependent of the governor of Pon- 
dicherry ; by which means the di- 
ſputes and delays that have often 
retarded the progreſs of troops in 
India, are all avoided ; ſo that he 
took the field almoſt as ſoon as he 
landed. Cudalore was ill fortified, 
and could make no reſiſtance ; but 
it was expected that Fort St. Da- 
vid's would have held out till Ad- 
miral Pocock could have repaired 
the damage done to his veſſels, and 
have come to its relief, as it was 
well fortified, and had a firong 


ba 
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garriſon ; ; but it ſurrendered in 12 

ys, there being in it no place that 
was bom- proof to ſhelter the 
men, ſo that great numbers were 
Filled, and there was freſh water 
for two days only ; ſo that the gar. 
riſon, being obliged to drink falt 
water for ten days, were ſo afflict- 
ed with ſevere ficknels, that few 

were fit for duty; it ſurrendered on 
the 1d of June: It is ſaid that NM. 
de Lally had then with him about 
.3oob Europeans. 

In july ſome of our men that 
bad been taken by the French made 
their eſcape, and reported that the 
French had loſt 550 men in the fea 
fight. It is reported that M. de 
Lally borrowed 40, oool. of the 
Dutch at Portimova ; but they de- 
ny the truth of this. Howerer 
that be, it is certain he ſeized a 
large Dutch veſfel that had aböüt 
fourſcore thouſand pounds in ſpecie 
aboard, and gave bills for the a- 
mount ont her French company, as 
alſo for the value of the ſhip, which 
was to be converted into a man of 
war of 60 guns. 

The King of Tanjour had, in the 
laſt war, given an obligation to the 
French for a conſiderable ſum of 
money, but never paid any partof 
it. The payment of this was now 
demanded and refafed ; on which 
the French marched to Tanjour, 
but ſoon left it again; and it was 
reported that the Tanjourines had 
totally defeated him and taken all 
his artillery, On this all the troops 
at Madraſs, to the number of about 


deſtroying the remnant the 
French army. But they had not 
3 far, before they heard the 

rench had ſuffered little; ſo it 
Was thought reguifite for our troops 
to return ſpeedily to Madraſs. 

After the engagement of April 
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had not done their "duty; failed a- 
pain to attack he French fleet, 
which he found; Augüſt 3. 6ff Cart. 


by commiſſiqn 1 to the fo! low- 
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29, Admiral Pocock endeavoured 


to return to Fort St. David's ; but 
his rigging had been ſo much. da- 
maged, that he had the greateſt dif. 
ficulty in workmg to the wind- 
ward, and was twice blown as far 
as lat. 4. But at laft he got to 
Madraſs road, were a court- mar. 
tial was held on the captains of the 
Cumberland, Weymouth and New. 
caſtle, for not having done their 
duty in the late action. One of 
them was broke, and one ſuſ 

ed till his majeſty's pleaſure ſhould 
be known. But Captain Brereton 
of the Cumberland was only ſen- 
tenced to loſe a year's rank, as he 
had joined the admiral before the 


engagement Was over. 


Admiral Pocock having repaired 
had ſuffered, 
les'of ſuch as 


cal. The French engaged ut firſt 
with much warmth; but ſtood off 
in about a quarter of an hour after, 
and made only a running fight, and 
got into the road of Pondicherry. 
We had onty zo killed and 60 
wounded, among whom was Com- 


modore Stevens, who received a 


muſket ball in the ſhoulder, but 


was in good ſpirits, and likely to do 
well: 
"wounded in the 1 
The loſs of the French is ſaid to be 
very 3 and their running a- 
Way 

et ment of it. 

1000 men, marched, in hopes of 


Captain Martin was allo 
by a ſplinter. 


eems to be an acknowledge 


The royal afent was given 26: 
ing acts: 

An act for granting certain ſums 
out of the ſinking fund, and for ap- 
plying monies in the exchequer for 
the ſervice of 1759. 


For 
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For enabling bis majeſty to raiſe 
the ſum of one million. 

To amend an act of the laſt ſeſ- 
ſion for repealing the duty on filver 

late. . . | 
: For augmenting the ſalaries of 
the puiſne judges in the ſeveral 
courts in Great Britain. 

For conſolidating the annuities 
granted in 1757, with the joint 
ſtock of three per cent. annuities al- 
ready conſolidated. 

To ſeveral laws relating to draw- 
hacks upon exportation of copper 
bars, and other merchandizes; to 
the encouragement of the ſilk ma- 


nufactures; and reducing the duties 


on maſts, yards, bowtprits, tar, 
pitch, and turpentine ; to the en- 
couraging the growth of coffee in 
his majeſty's . to the 
ſecuring the duties upon foreign 
made fal-cloch, and charging fo- 
rcign made ſails with a duty, &c. 

To amend the act, for granting 
his majeſty ſeveral duties upon of- 
fices and penſions, and upon houſes, 
windows, or lights, ſo far as the 
ſune relates to the duties on offices 
and penſions. 

To amend the act relating to 
lamp duties. 

To amend the act for the en- 


couragement of ſeamen, and the 


prevention of piracies by private 


| thips of war. | 


For applying the money granted 
for the militia. 

For enforcing the laws relating 
to the militia. 

For making compenſation to the 
proprietors ot lands purchaſed for 
enlarging the docks at Chatham, 
Portſmouth, and Plymouth, &c. 

For applying a ſum of money 


| towards fortifying Milford Haven. 


For preventing the importation 


of the weolien manufactures. of 
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France into any of the ports in the 
Levant ſea, by his majeſty's ſub- 
jects. 

For preventing the fraudulent 
importation of cambricks and French 
lawns. | 

For regulating the power of 
taking ſamples of foreign {p rituous 
liquors by exciſe officers. 

For regulating forfeitures incur- 
red by the laws of exciſe. 

For the further puniſhment of 
perſons going armed or diſguiſed, 
in defance of the laws of cuſtoms, 
or exciſe, and for appropriating cer- 
tain penalties mentioned in an act 
of laſt ſeſſion for the due making of 
bread. | 

For the relief of debtors with re- 
ſpect to the impriſonment of their 
perſons. | 

For the better regulation of laſt- 
age and ballaitage in the 'Thames, 
&. 

For the more eaſy colle æing of 
polt fines, &c. | 

To prevent the frauds committed 
in the admeaſurement of coals in 
the city and liberty of Weſtminſter. 

For the preſervation of turnpike 
roads in Scotland, | 

For improving the navigation of 
the river Clyde to the city of Glaſ- 
gow, and for building a bridge 
there. | 

For compleating the navigation of 
the river Wear. | 

For the better improvement of 
the river and port and haven of 
Sunderland. : 

For erecting a workhouſe at Fly- 
mouth, ſetting the poor at work, 
and maintaining them there. 

For diſcharging the inhabitants 
of Mancheſter from the cuſtom of 
grinding their corn at the ſchool mills, 

The eſtabliſhing a nightly watch 
at Guildford in Sarry. 

H For 
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For laying a duty of two pennies 
Scots, upon every Scots pint of ale, 
rter, and beer, which ſhall be 
rewed for ſale within the town of 
Kelſo, in the ſhire of Roxburgh, 
towards finiſhing a bridge croſs the 
river Tweed. 

To ten road bills, and to forty 
private bills. 

After which the lords commiſ- 
ſioners put an end to the ſeſſion by 
a ſpeech in his majeſty's name, and 
by his orders prorogued the parlia- 
ment to Thurſday, the 26th of July 
next. 5 

The populace aſſaulted the houſe 
of an eminent woollen-draper in 
Cornhill, one of the people called 
Quakers: they pulled up the pave- 
ment, and ſplit the window ſhutters 
of his ſhop with large ſtones ; the 
ſmaller pebbles were flung up as 
high as the third ſtory, the win- 
dows of which are much damaged: 
in the ſecond ſtory not ſo much as 
one pane of glaſs has eſcaped. The 
windows of the firſt ſtory were not 
touched, being fenced by ſtrong 
ſhutters on the outſide. The rea- 
ſon of the mob's reſentment was, 
his not illuminating his houſe like 
the reſt of his neigtibours. 

geh The right honourable the 
lord mayor, aldermen, and 
commons of the city of London, 
made their compliments to his ma- 
jeſty in a very dutiful addreſs, on 
occaſion of the Prince of Wales 
coming of age; and theday follow- 
ing they complimented his Royal 
Highneſs and his auguſt mother on 
the ſame joyful occaſion. 
3 Was a remarkable trial 
in the court of King's Bench 
at Dublin, when the right hoo. the 
Earl of Belvidere obtained a verdict 
againſt Arthur Rochfort, eſqz his 
brothers for 20, O00 l. damages, be- 
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fides coſts, for criminal converſatia 
with his lordſhip's lady. This tran. 
ſaction happened about fifteen year 
ſince. . | 

The cuſtom houſe officers 
made a ſeizure on board an 200 
outward bound veſſel in the Thame, 
of a great number of new ſwor! 
blades, which were artfully con- 
cealed in the hollow of five lam: 
trees, cut about 12 feet long]; and 
the better to cover their deceit, the 
bark and roots were left on, and 
the body ſo neatly cemented with 
glew, that it was by mere accident 
that the diſcovery was made; az 
officer ſtriking his ſtick againſt one 
of the trecs, found it was holloy, 
had it ſawed, and the ſword blades 
appeared, which were ordered to be 
re-landed at the cuſtom-houſe, and 
enquiry to be made after the perſons 
concerned, 

This day Iabella Brans, 
now in the work-houſe of 
St. Botolph Alderſgate, entere! 
into the 112th year of her age 
She was born at Aberdeen in Scot 
land, has the perfect uſe of all her 
ſenſes, never uſed ſpectacles, and 
can read very ſmall print; ſhe 
worked for her bread till ſhe ws 
upwards of 110, has none of tht 
infirmities which are the uſual at 
tendants of old age, was in he! 
youth a very fine woman, and ha 
{till the remains of it; has a flos 


13th. 


of ſpirits, which, perhaps none of 


her age ever had, and js ſtill cheat 
ful and hearty; nature in her ſeen 
ing far from being exhauſted. Sbe 
has had 18 children by two hul- 
bands, has had many fits of illnel, 
but is now in perfect health, and cal 
walk four or five miles better that 
moſt women of ſixty. 

A perſon was taken into 
cuſtody on, Sunday evening 


D 
1759. 
by ſome gentlemen at St. James's- 
Park, and delivered to the guard, 
for joining with and encouraging a 
mob to follow and groſfsly inſult 
ſome ladies of faſhion that were 
walking there, by which mean; 
they were put in great danger of 
theirlives. He was yeſterday brought 
before John Fielding and Theodore 
Sydenham, eſqrs; and this day the 


following ſubmiſſion appeared in the 
Daily Advertiſer: © I, J. V 


having laſt Sunday night in 
St. James's-Park, very inconſide- 
rately, indiſcretely, and unlaw- 


fully joined a tumultuous body of 
people, who, by their riotous beha- 
yiour, put ſeveral ladies into immi- 
nent danger of their lives, and in- 
ſulting ſeveral gentlemen, who en- 
deavoured to ſecure them from the 
inſults of the mob, do moſt ſincerely 
aſk pardon of thoſe ladies, thoſe 
gentlemen, and the public, for this 
my extreme miſbehaviour; and re- 
turn thoſe gentlemen my hearty 
thanks for their candid treatment of 
me; and hope, that what I have ſuf- 
fered will be an example to others, 
and prevent the ſcandalous practice 
for the future, of mobbing on the 
ſlighteſt pretence, every lady that 
all be pleaſed to walk in the 
Park.” J. V—. 

Inſults of this kind have, not- 
withſtanding this advertiſement, been 
lince repeated, and ſeveral other 
perſons have been apprehended for 
the like offences, who, it is hoped, 


pill be puniſhed with the utmoſt ſe- 


verity, in order to put a ſtop to ſuch 
outrageous behaviour, in the verge 
of che royal palace. 

21ſt. . At a general court of the 
Faſt India company, a mo- 
ton was made and unanimouſly 
agreed to, for the thinks of the 


company to be given to Admiral 
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Pocock, and Commodore Stevens» 
for their gallant behaviour in the 


_ Eaſt Indies. 


A fleet of tranſports ar- h 
rived at Spithead, which are n. 
to be employed in a grand expedi- 
tion on the coaſt of France. 

George Errington and 2th 
Paul Vailliant, eſqrs; were 8 
choſen ſheriffs of London and Mid- 
dleſex. Five gentlemen have paid 
their fines this month, to be exculed 
ſerving that office. 

A letter from the country men- 
tions a very uncommon ſort of in- 
ſects, which within theſe few weeks 
have made their appearance, and 
d -ne conſiderable damage to the 
graſs and corn. They bear a near 
appearance to the caterpillar, are of 
a dark colour, with white ſtripes 
ftom the head to the tail, and are 
about two inches long. They ſeem 
to abound moſt about the head of 
the Tweed, where ſcveral farms 
have been in a manner totally de- 
ſtroyed by them. They are ſo very 
numerous, that they cover hields of 
many acres of ground, and in many 
places ſo cloſe together, that an 
hundred of them have been found 
on little more than a ſquare foot of 
ground. Moſt people are of opi- 
nion, that they are cauſed by the 
late exceſſive drought, though ſe- 
veral old men remember much 
greater, without any ſuch appear- 
ance. It has been obſerved, that 
fince the late rains, many of them 
have been found dead, ſwelled to a 


- conſiderable bignels. 


Samuel Scrimſhaw and James 
Roſs, ſtood in the pillory in Cheap. 
fide, for ſending a threatning letter, 
to extort a large ſum of money from 
Tlumphrey Morrice, eſq, and were 
ſeverely pelted by the pooulace; 
but one of the ſheriff's off. c2rs h1v- 
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ing received ſome affront by being 
too near the pillory, drew his ſword, 
and fell pell-mell among the thickeſt 
of the people, cutting his way in- 
diſcriminately through, men women, 
and children, This | Tao the fury 
of the mob from the criminals to 
the officer, who, not being able to 
ſtand againit ſuch numbers, made 

ood his retreat to an adjoining al- 
ey, where not above two or three 
could preſs upon him at a time, and 
thereby made his eſcape. 


The above delinquents were con- 


victed on the evidence of Peter Parry 
their accomplice, for ſending threat- 
ening letters to Humphry Morrice, 
of Dover-Street, eſq; with an in- 
tent to extort money from him, 
They. together with one Richardſon, 
who has abſconded, kept an office 
of intelligence in the Fleet- market, 
and Parry had applied to them to 
get a place. This Parry having had 
ſome acquaintance with the wife of 
one Goſling, who was groom to 
Mr. Morrice, and being preſent at a 
meeting that was held to bring this 
eouple (who lived in a ſtate of en- 
mity)_to ſome terms, he heard the 
woman in her paſſion, call her huſ- 
band Buggerer, That very night 
he was to have met Scrimſhaw, &c. 
and at the next meeting in making 
his apology, told what had paſſed 
between Goſling and his wife, 


Scrimſhaw no ſooner heard the word 


Buggerer but his fertile brain ſug- 


geſted a ſcheme to get money, and 


putting his finger to his noſe, he ſaid, 
Something may come of this. On this 
flender foundation the conſpiracy 
was formed and carried on. Being 
found guilty they received ſentence 
to be impriſoned three years in 
Newgate, and to ſtand twice in the 
pillory, once in Cheapſide, and once 
in Fleet- Street] 
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Early in the morning Je- 
niſon Shaftoe, eſq; ſtarted 
againſt time, to ride fifty miles in 
two hours; in the courſe of which 
he uſed ten horſes, and did it in two 
ſeconds under eleven minutes of the 
time preſcribed by the articles, tq 
the aſtoniſhment of all preſent. 

The heutenant of a cut- th 
ter from Sir Edward Hawke, *7* 
arrived at the admiralty, with ad- 
vice that when the cntter left the 
ſquadron, the men of war in Breſt 
water were under weigh, and that a 
great number of troops were em- 
barking all that day on board the 
French fleet. 

There is now in the gar- 
den of George Montgomery, 
eſq; at Chippenham-hall, Cam- 
bridgeſhire, the largeſt American 
aloe plant, now coming in flower, 
that ever was ſeen in 333 It 
is 104 years old, and it is thought it 
will be 40 feet high. 

The land forces now in Great 
Britain, are two troops of horſe gre- 
nadier guards; ſeven regiments of 
dragoons ; the three regiments of 
foot guards ; thirty four regiments 
of foot, and thirty-two independant 
companies, 

In Ireland, four regiments of 
horſe; ſix of dragoons; and twelve 
of foot. | 

The militia of ſeveral countie: 
have been reviewed this month, by 
their commanding officers, in the 
preſence of the lords lieutenants, 
and great numbers of perſons of dil- 
tinction. They all performed their 
exerciſe amazingly well, behaved 
dutifully to their ſuperiors, ſoberly 
in their quarters, and ſeemed full of 
chearfulneſs and alacrity, and ready 
to march wherever they were ordet- 
ed, for the defence of their country. 

A map has been lately puliſhed 

a5 


zoth. 
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at Peterſburg, of the country ad- 


oining to the north-weſt of Califor-_ 


nia, which extends and joins to the 

ontinent of Aſia, and proves the 
orth-weſt paſſage to China, which 
has been ſo long ſought, imprac- 
ticable. | 

Prince Edward has been lately 
appointed commander of the Phœ- 
nix a new man of war of 44 guns. 

Died lately Donald Cameron, of 
Kinnicklabar, in Rannach, North- 
Britain, aged 130. He married a 
wife when he was 100. 

Naples, May 29. Laſt week the 
apartment of the Jate father Pope, 
the jeſuit, for whoſe pulpit and con- 
feflion-box the people made great 
ſcrambling, from a notion of his 
great ſanctity, was opened, in the 
preſence of our cardinal archbiſhop, 
and one of the king's miniſters. 
There was found in it 600 ounces of 
gold in ſpecie ; bills amounting to 
56,000 ducats ; i6oclb. of wax; 
10 copper veſſels full of Dutch to- 
bacco; three gold repeating watches, 
four ſnuff boxes made of rare ſhells ; 
200 ſilk handkerchiefs and a capital 
of zoo, ooo ducatss Before his 
death, he made a preſent to Jeſus 
church of a piece of velvet hangings, 
laced with gold, a large ſtatue of 
the immaculate conception, of maſ- 
ly ſilver, and a fine pyramid to be 
erected in the front of the church. 


2 


UL. 
A violent tempeſt hap- 
pened in Denmark, the ef- 
feas of which were felt even in the 
bowels of the earth. The combuſ- 
tible matters in the territory of La- 


degard took fire; a high wind drove 
che flames and ſmoke into the town 
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of Ripen, which would have been 
entirly deſtroyed, had not the wind 
ſuddenly ſhifted. 

Died the rev. Mr. Mendy, rector „ q 
of Plymtree, and vicar of Hart- 
ford and Venottery, Devon ; who 
fix weeks before ordered his vault 
to. be made, and every day viſited 
the workmen ; he alſo beſpoke his 
coffin. 

Birmingham. By the floods occa- 
ſioned by the heavy rains, great da- 
mage hath been done in this neigh- 
bourhood to the graſs that was cut 
down, as well as to that which is 
ſtanding, by its being filled with 
ſand and gravel; and on Monday 
two horſes at Crete bridge, in the 
Stratford road, and one near Har- 
burn, were drownded ; and a man 
was drowned in endeavouring to 
croſs Stone- bridge near Meriden. 
[In and about London, numbers of 
people have been drownded, parti- 
cularly young perſons in bathing 
themſelvs.] 

A report was this morn- th 
ing ſpread at London, and 7 
many other places that the French 
were actually landed ; which report 
took its riſe from the following cir- 
cumſtance: Commodore Boys, 
ſrom Deal, ſeeing two veſſels in the 
Offing, rigged in an unuſual way, 
and much in the ſame maner in 
which the new French boats are ſaid 
to be, made a fignal for his cruizers, 
then at anchor in the Downs, to ſlip 
and chace them, and ſoon after 
went on board his own ſhip, to give 
ſuch further orders as might appear 
to be neceſſary. A ſubaltern officer 
quartered at Deal, did not much re- 
liſh theſe diſpoſitions, and ſent away 
in great haſte to General Boſcawen, 
who commanded in Dover caſtle, to 
know what he was to do with his 
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little regiment of 30 men, for that 
the French boats were in ſight, the 
cruizers were in Chace, and the com- 
modore was gone on board. 

The general on receiving this ſo 
ſeemingly poſitive advice, from one 
of his own officers then on the ſpot, 
unfortunately did not ſtay to make 
any farther enquiry, but inſtantly 
forwarded the letter he had received 
to the ſecretary at war by an ex- 
preſs, who ſpread the alarm through 
every place he paſſed, and reached 
London time enough to occaſion un- 
ſpeakable confuſion, before his news 
could be contradicted. 

The commodore knew nothing 
of all this, though he was ſo unfor- 
tunate as to bear the blame of it; 
he was, as indeed he well might be 
very angry when he hard of it, and 
directly ſent off other expreſſes to 
contradict, and as fait as poſſible to 
remedy the inconveniences occa— 
fioned by the over-haſte of the for- 
mer one. The veſſels proved to be 
two Dutch hoys going quietly about 
their own buſineſs.” | 

George Martin, one of the vil- 
lains concerned in the audacious at- 
tempt, lately made, to carry off a 
lady ſrom her lodgings in Frith- 
ſtreet, in conjunction with her hu{- 
band, from whom ſhe had been di 
vorced, was tried at the quarter- 
ſeſſions at Weſtminſter, and ſentenc- 
ed to pay a fine, and ſufier impriſon- 
ment for ſix months. 

By letters from Vice-Admiral 
Cotes, commander in chief of his 
maj ſty's ſhips at Jamaica, dated 
Miy 11, advice has been received 
at ihe Admiralty office, that on the 
20th of April, his majeity's ſhip the 
Viper brought into Port-Royal a 
large Dutch ſhip called Adrian, 
laden with ſugar, indigo, and cof- 
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fee ; ſhe came under convoy of two 
French merchant frigates, bound to 
Europe. And that the zd of May, 
his majeſty's ſhips Dreadnought, 
Seaford, Wager, Peregrine, and 
Port Antonio, took the two French 
frigates, and another large Dutch 
ſhip that was under their convoy. 
The frigates are the Hardy of 20 
guns and 150 men, and the Her- 
mione of 26 guns and 170 men, 
and are loaded with the fineſt ſugars, 
and indigo, and are eſteemed very 
rich ſhips. 

A dreadful ſtorm of thun- th 
dear and lightening broke * 
forth, in the neighbourhood of 
Kirkaldy, which laſted without in- 
termiſſion, from five in the morning 
till five in the afternoon ; during 
which ſpace two women who attend- 
ed a bleaching ground, were ſtruck 
dead by the lightening. One of 
them was fitting on a riſing ground, 
with a child ſucking at her breaſt; 
by her fall the little infant was tum- 
bled down the hill, but received no 
manner of hurt. 

An order of council was th 
iſſued, declaring that all his 
majeſty's faithful fubjeſts, who ſhall 
inliſt themſelves in the land ſercice 
from this day, ſhall not be ſent out 
of Great Britain, and ſhall be intit- 
led to their diſcharge at the end of 
three years, or at the end of the 
war, as they ſhall chuſe; and all 
deſerters who ſhall rejoin their reſpec- 
tive regiments, or any other corps 
it their own be out of the kingdom, 
before the 2oth of Auguſt next, 
ſhall be pardoned, 

Came on before the lords 1 
of appeal, the cauſe of a Spa- 
niſh ſhip, called the St. Juan Baptiſ- 
ta, Joleph Arteaga, malter, taken 
in her paſſage from Corunna to 

OOTY Nantz; 
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7antz ; when after a long hearing, 
and many learned arguments, their 
Fordſhips were pleaſed to decree the 
Fveſti tution of both ſhip and cargo; 
but from an irregularity in the paſs, 
no coſts were given the claimants. 
0 A moſt dreadful ſtorm of 
thunder and lightening be- 
gan in the evening in the neigh- 
bourhood of Briſtol, by which a 
man was ſtruck blind in Hallierſt 
lane. The lightening was the moſt 
$ terrifying, and the claps that ſuc- 
ceeded the loudeſt that has been 
© heard in thoſe parts for many years. 
| The chimnies of the houſe 
tbth. of Mr. Whitfield, lord of the 
manor of Rickmanſworth, were bea- 
ten down by the thunder and light- 
ning, and the windows on one fide 
broken. As a lady was combing 
her hair at the window, the comb 
in her hand was ſhivered to pieces, 
and the bed in her room ſplit and 
tent in a ſurpriſing manner, yet ſhe 
did not receive the leaſt hurt. Some 
o of the bricks of the chimnies were 
carried an hundred yards from the 
houſe. 

The following is ſaid to be the 
number of boats deſtroyed at Havre 
de Grace by Admiral Rodney: fix 
it finiſhed ; 42 half planked ; 83 rib. 
- bed: total 131. The bomb veſ- 
f WF {els threw 1900 ſhells, and 1150 
e WW carcaſſes, from mortars of twelve 
inches. | 
- oth The parliment which 

Jen. ſtood prorogued to the 
„ 26th inſtant, was futher prorogued 
„ WW 0 Thurſday the 3oth of Auguſt. 

lach. At a court of common- 

1885 council, heald at Guildhall, 

it was reſolved by the commiſſioners 
appointed to carry the act of parlia- 
men into execution, for building a 
obige croſs the river Thames, from 
4 | 
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Black-friars to the oppoſite ſhore : 
That a ſum not exceeding 1 44,0001. 
ſhall be forthwith contracted for, 
and raiſed within the ſpace of eight 
years, by inſtallments, not exceed- 
ing 30, cool, in one year, the money 
ſo be contracted for to be paid into 
the chamber of London; that the 
perſons advancing the money, have 
an intereſt of 41. per ann. to be 
computed from the time of the firſt 

payment in each year, upon t 
whole ſums by them reſpectively ad- 
vanced within the year; but ſhall 
incur a forfeiture in caſe of neglect. 
to make good any of the ſtipulated 
payments ; the ſaid annuities to be 
wy half ycarly by the chamberlain, 
ut to be redeemable at the expira- 
tion of the firſt ten years, upon ſix 
months notice ; and, that the cham- 
berlain ſhall afix the city's ſeal to 
ſuch inflrument as the committee 
ſhall think fit to give, purſuant to 
the ſaid act, for ſecuring the pay- 
ment of the {aid annuities, 
The Golden Lion, a o-th 

Greenland ſhip belongg- 
ing to Liverpool, in entering that 
port was boarded by two men of 
war's tenders, the commanding lieu- 
tenant declaring he would preis eve- 
ry man of the crew, unleſs they 
would enter voluntarily, The 
crew {tcod upon their defence, and 
confined their officers ; the king's 
lieutenant called out to the Ven- 
geance man of war to fire into the 
Golden Lion; but the crew being 
ſixty in number, kept him and his 
people on deck to ſhare the ſame 
fate with themſelves, The Ven- 
geance fred away, and that within 
piſtol-ſhot, and ſeveral of her nine 
pounders, beſides raking the ſhip, 
fell in the town, and did ſome da- 
mage ; the crew of the Golden 
H 4 =o. 
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Lion filled her ſails and got her in- 
to harbour; and gave bond, accord- 
ing to act of parliment, and renew- 
ed their protections; nevertheleſs 
the preſs- gang purſued them to the 
cuſtom-houſe, ſeized Capt. Thom- 


ſon, the commander, and five of his 


men, and wounded a woman deſpe- 
rately, who was only a ſpectator. 
28th Sailed from Plymouth 

the Hero man of war, Capt. 
Edgecumbe, having Prince Edward 
on board, in company with the Ve- 
nus, Pallas, Aeon, Sapphire, and 
Southampton frigates, to join Sir 
Edward Hawke's fleet. | His Royal 
Highneſs onthe 2d inſtant arrived in 
the bay, and was received with the 

reateſt demonſtrations of joy by the 
| ſong and complimented by all the 
admirals and captains, according to 
their ſeniority. ] 

Z.ara, a beautiful lioneſs in the 
Tower, lately whelped and brought 
forth two. | 

A Sallee cruizer has taken an 
Engliſh veſlel from Cork laden with 
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a prieſt at Bologna in Italy, to te. 
move walls from one place to ang, 
ther. Trial being made of it in 8. 
Michael's church in that city, to es. 
large the choir, it removed a wal! 
thirteen inches thick, fourteen fes: 
broad, and twenty feet high, to the 
diſtance of nige feet, in the ſpace of 
ſeven minutes, 


—— — II 


AUGUST. 

Letters have been received q 
by the American mail, giving 
an account of the ſufferings of Capt, 
Barron and his crew, in the Dolphin 
ſloop, bound from the Canaries to 
New-York ; they had been from 
the Canaries one hundred ſixty-five 
days, one hundred and ſixteen 
of which they had nothing to ea: 
Capt. Bradſhaw of the Andaluſa 
took them up at ſea, and when 
they came alongſide the ſhip they 
were ſo very weak, that they were 
obliged to be hawled on boar by 


leather, and carried her into Tangier; ropes ; there were the captain and 


and it 15 thought ſhe will be con- 
demned, as well as all others they 
meet with, 

The crew belonging to the Litch- 
field manof war, that was wrecked 
ſome time ago on the coaſt of Bar- 
bara, and ſome other Engliſh ſub- 
jets that were made ſlaves, are 
raniomed for 170,000 hard dollars. 

The Favourite floop of war, Capt. 
Fdwards, of 16 fix pounders. 4 
three pourders, and 110 men, has 
taken the Velour of 20 nine poun- 
ders, 4 twelve pounders, and the 
ſame number of men, after an obſti- 
nare engagement, and carried her 
into Gibraltar. She came from St. 
Domingo. and 1s a valuable prize. 

A machine hath been invented by 


ſeven others; but ſuch poor miſer2- 
ble creatures fure never were ſeen: 
had it been a week longer, they 
mult all have died. The captain 
and pcople declare, that they had 
not had any ſhip proviſions for up- 
wards of three months; that ther 
had eaten their dog, their cat, aud 
all their ſhoes, and, in ſhort, every 
thing that was eatable on board. 
Hheing reduced to the laſt extre- 
nity, they all agreed to caſt lots fo: 
their lives, which accordingly they 
did; the ſhorteſt lot was to die, the 
next ſhorteſt was to be the execu- 
tioner, 'The lot fell upon Anthony 
Galatia a Spaniſh gentleman, a pel- 
ſenger ; they ſhot him through the 
hcad ; Which they cut off and threw 


Sy. 
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overboard 3 then took out his 
bowels and eat them, and afterwards 
eat all the remaining part of the 
body, which laſted but a very little 
while. The captain ſaw they were 
for caſting lots a ſecond time, but it 
happened very luckily that he be- 
thought himſelf of a pair of breeches 
that were lined with leather ; he 
ſoon found them, took out the lin- 


| ing, and cut off for each man's ſhare 
a piece of about an inch and a half 


ſquare, for the day's allowance ; 
that, with the graſs which grew up- 
on the deck, was all the ſupport 


| they had for about twenty days be- 


fore they were taken up; the graſs, 
as Capt. Bradſhaw writes, was, in 
ſome places, four or five inches 
long upon the deck. 

The caſe of Capt. Cox, late of 
the Sarah and Molly, is no leſs de- 
plorable ; about the middle of No- 
vember laſt he failed from Louiſ- 
bourg with a number of ſoldiers ſor 
St. John's, being thirty-{1x perſons 
in all on board; and on the 28th, 
it being extremely cold ſtormy wea- 
ther, they were caſt aſhore at Cape 
delaware, on the main. While on 
the rocks, ſeven of the people were 
drowned, among whom was the 
captain's ſon ; the reſt, with a great 
deal of difficulty, got aſhore, and 
endeavoured to travel to Margo- 
marſh, but after travelling three 
day*, twenty-two of them were froz- 
zen to death, and all the others, ex- 
cepting himſelf, loſt ſome of their 
Umbs, they having been without 
fire or proviſions the whole time; 
after which ſeven Indians appeared 
with ſpears to kill them, but were 
prevented by a French prieſt, who 
relieved them, with ſome difficuity. 

At a numerous committee for 
building the new bridge, a motion 
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was made by Sir Robert Ladbrookesy 
and unanimouſly agreed to by the 
committee, That the thanks of 
this committee be given to Mr. 
Paterſon, for his particular aſſiſtance 
in obtaining the act of parliament 
for a new bridge, and his zeal and 
attention to promote the means for 
carrying the act into executiou.” 
This day the trial of Eu- 
gene Aram for the murder 
of Daniel Clark fourteen years ago, 
came on at York aſſizes. 

As ſome workmen were making 
a new ditch in the county of Louth 
in Ire and, they found a large ring 
of gold 16 inches in diameter, the 
gold half an inch thick ; the circle 
wanted about two inches of being 
they cut it into five 
pieces; two of which weighed 


OZ. 

Oxford. The right hon. the 
earl of Weſtmorland, chancellor 
of this univerſity, having received 
a letter from the King of Pruſſia 
(written with his majeſty's own 
hand) expreſſing his thanks for the 
preſent lately made from hence, of 
the new volume of lord Clarendon's 
hiſtory ; the ſame has been com- 
municated to the vice-chancellor, 
and on Sunday laſt read to the doc- 
tors and maſters in full convocation. 
And, the ſame day, the ſeal was 
affixed to a letter to the King of 
Naples, containing the thanks of 
the univerſity, for a preſent lately 
recived from his Neapolitan ma- 
jeſty, of two large volumes in folio, 
being the hiſtory of the curioſities 
and antiquities diſcovered at Por- 
tict. 

The annual prizes given by „ 
the hon. Edward Finch and 7? 
Tho. Townſhend. eſqrs; members 
of the univerſity of Cambridge, were 
- | deter- 
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determined in favour of Mr. Roberts 
of King's College, and Mr. Beadon 
of St. John's College, middle batche- 
lors. The ſubje& of the former was, 
Oratio pro Socrate ad Populum 
Athenienſem ; and, for the latter, 
Utrum in bene conſtitutam Civitatem 
Ludi Scenici admitti debeant ? 
140 A quarter after ten at 
night, a violent ſhock of an 
earthquake was felt at Bourdeaux, 
which laſted 15 ſeconds. It was 
r- for half a minute, by a 
oud ſubterraneous noiſe. Several 
bells ſounded very loud. The doors 
and moſt of the windows opened 
and ſhut with great violence. Many 
bricks and ſlates were thrown from 
the roofs, Very little china or ear- 
then ware was left whole in the 
town, and the roof of the church of 
Notre Dame entirely fell in. 
125 The wife of one Edward 
* Knight of Warwick, was 
taken in labour about five o'clock 
in the morning ; the midwife who 
attended her, after giving her all 
the aſſiſtance in her power, believed 
her to be dead, and then left her. 
About five in the afternoon the 
dead woman was put into a coffin, 
with a ſhroud over her. The next 
morning the nurſe going into the 
room where the corpſe lay, ſhe fan- 
cied ſhe ſaw ſomething move the 
ſhroud up and down in the coffin, 
and ran away much frightened to 
acquaint the people of the houſe be- 
low, who immediately went up ſtairs 
with her to examine what it could 
be; when turning down the ſhroud, 
to their great aſtoniſhment they ſaw 
a live child groveling in the ſaw 
duſt, which had delivered itſelf 
from the corpſe as it lay in the cof- 
fin. As ſoon as their ſurprize was 
aver, they wrapped the child in flan- 
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nel, and took all poſſible care to 
preſerve it, but it died before they 
could dreſs it. 

A court of common council 1 
was held at Guildhall, when 4. 
the lord mayor acquainted then, 
that he had called that court to deli. 
berate on a propoſition of great con. 
ſequence tothe ſervice of their King 
and country, and hoped that the 
reſult would be ſuch as ſhould do 
honour to the city, by proving the 
ſincerity of their profeſſions to his 
majeſty. Whereupon the court re- 
ſolved and ordered, among other 
conſiderations, that voluntary ſub- 
{criptions ſhould be received in the 
chamber of London, to be appro- 
priated as bounty-money to ſuch 
perſons as ſhall enter into his ma- 
jeſty's ſervice, and that the city 
ſubſeribe 1000 l. for that purpoſe ; 
and a committee of twelve aldermen 
and twenty-four commoners was 
appointed to attend at Guildhall, 
to diſpoſe of the ſaid bounty-money 
to the perſons applying for the ſame; 
and that one alderman and two 
commoners be a quorum ſufficient 
to tranſa& buſineſs : and as a far- 
ther encouragement, every perſon 
ſo entering, ſhall be entitled to the 
freedom of this city at the expira- 
tion of three years, or ſooner, if 
the war ſhould end; and Sir James 
Hodges, the town clerk, was or- 
dered by the court to wait upon the 
right hon, Mr. Pitt with the faid 
reſolutions, and deſire him to inform 
his majeſty of the. ſame. Some of 
the committee are to wait upon 
lord Ligonier, to deſire him to {end 
proper officers to Guildhall, to re- 
ceive ſuch perſons as ſhall be in- 
liſted. At the ſaid court a motion 
was made and agreed to, that the 
perſons who ſhall contra for build- 


ing 
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ing the new bridge, may be allow- 
ed to employ journeymen for that 


purpoſe that are non-freemen ; and 
the vacant ground at Black friars 
is ordered to be encloſed, for the 
convenience of the workmen. 
The town clerk having, accord- 
ing to the above order, waited upon 
the right hon. Mr. Secretary Pitt, 
that gentleman, the next day, ſent 
the following letter. 
To the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor 
of the city of London, 
Whitehall, Aug. 15, 1759. 
My Lord, 

Having, in conſequence of the 
deſire of the court of common coun- 
cil, had the honour to lay before 
the King, their reſolutions of yeſ- 
terday, for offering certain bounties 
and encouragements to ſuch able 
bodied men as ſhall inliit themſelves 
at the Guildhall of London, to ſerve 
in his majeſty's land forces, upon 
the terms contained in his majeſty's 
orders in council; I am command- 
ed, by the King, to acquaint your 
lordſhip, (of which you will be 
rleaſed to make the proper commu- 
nication) that his majeſty thanks the 
city of London for this freſh teſti- 
mony of their zeal and affection for 
his royal perſon and government, — 
I am farther commanded, by the 
King, to expreſs his majeſty's moſt 
entire ſatisfaction, in this ſignal 
proof of the unſkaken reſolution of 
the city of London, to ſupport a 
juſt and neceſſary war, undertaken 
in defence of the rights and honour 
of his crown, and 1or the ſecurity 
of the colonies, the trade and na- 
yigation of Great Britain. 

1 am, with great truth and reſpeQ, 

My Lord, 
Your Lordſhip's moſt obedient 
| humble ſervant, 
W. Pirr, 


Mr. Pitt, Mr. Legge, the lord 
mayor, alderman Beckford, and 
William Belcher, eſq. have each 


ſubſcribed 100 1. the clothworkers - 


company 300 I], the goldſmichs 
company 5001. and the apothe- 
caries 100 l. to carry theſe laudable 
reſolutions into execution. 

About this time a mob aſ- 


ſembled at Houſeman's houſe 14th. 


in Knareſborough (who was acquit- 
ted of the charge of being concern» 
ed in the murder of Daniel Clark, 
in order to be admitted evidence 
againſt Eugene Aram) and it was 
with great difficulty they were pre- 
vented from pulling it down: how- 
ever, they carried Houſeman about 
the ſtreets in effigy, which was af- 
terwards knoced on the head with 
a pick-ax, and then hanged and 
burnt. 

Robert Saxby was executed neat 
Guilford for the murder of his bro- 
ther's wife at Wootton near Dorkin 
in Surry. He confeſſed the fact, and 
gave it as a reaſon ſor committing. 
it, her unkindneſs to his ſon. He 
was 72 ycars cf age, and died har- 
dened, ſaying he could have lived 
but a few years longer if the thing 
had not happened, and ſhewed no 
kind of horror at the heniouſneſs of 


his crime. 


At a meeting of the com- 
; Bec 5th. 
mittee for carrying into exe- 
cution the act of parliament for 
erecting a bridge at Black friars, 
it appeared, by the liſts, that the 
ſum ſubſcribed for that purpoſe, 
amounted to 204,1001. which 15 
60,1001. more than was wanted 
for the neceſſary occaſion. . 
This day a chapter of the 16th 
moſt noble order of the gar- : 
ter was held at Kenſington, pre- 
ſent the Sovereign, the Prince of 
Wales, the Duke of Newcaſtle, * 
0 
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Granville, Earl of Lincoln, Earl of 
Winchelſea, Earl of Cardigan, and 
Earl Waldegrave, when his ſerene 
highneſs Prince Ferdinand of Brunſ- 
wick was elected a knight compa- 
nion of the ſaid moſt noble order. 

At the aſſizes held at Glouceſter, 
came on the trial of Ephraim Lard- 
ner and Mary Mills, for the mur- 
der of a baſtard child born on the 
body of Mills. On the trial it ap- 
Peared that the child was born 
alive ; that Lardner took it from the 
mother, and buricd it in a badger's 
hole in a wood, where the child 
was found by his direction, and ap- 
peared to have been ſtrangled, as 
well as bruiſed on different parts of 
the body. Lardner ſaid the child was 
dead when he received it from the 
mother ; but could not produce any 
evidence to prove it. Mills's evi- 
dence in court contradicted, in a 
great meaſure, the teſtimony ſhe 
had given 'before the juſtice who 
committed them: and upon ſum- 
ming up the evidence, the judge cau- 
tioned the jury from giving credit to 
any thing advanced by Mills againſt 
Lardner, ſince if that was admitted, 
women killing their baſtard children 
might charge the murder on any in- 
nocent perſon. The jury, after 
ſome debate, returned a verdict that 


the child was murdered, but that 


they knew not on whom to charge 
the murder; on being again ſent 
out, acquitted Mills, and found 
Lardner guilty; on being ſent out a 
third time, begged the judge's direc- 
tions; and at a fourth conſultation 
acquitted both the priſoners. 
13th Orders were ſent to the 
* cuſtom-houſe at Liverpool, 
to admit ſugars and other produce 
of the ifland of Guadaloupe, to 
be entered as Britiſh plantation ; 
the Sarah, Capt. Taylor, having 
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brought to their market the #16 
pareel of Guadaloupe ſugars im. 
ported into England fince the con. 
queſt of that iſland. 

The wife of Mr. Cam, in 
Wood-ſtreet, was brought to 20th, 
bed of three ſons, baptiſed Abra. 
ham, Iſaac, and Jacob, 

In the Sherborne Mercury of this 
day's date, there is an account of a 
remarkable pond at Melbury-bub, 
in Dortſetſhire, which is ſaid in the 
morning to be covered with a thick 
oily ſubſtance, of a ſcarlet colour, 
that dies any thing red, but in the 
afternoon it changes to green. 

Eleven houſes were con- q 
ſumed by fire, in Cherry- 21. 
tree alley, Bunhill Row. 

The regiment commanded _. q 
by his Grace the Duke of 
Richmond, being encamped on 
Southſea Common, near Southſea 
Caſtle, had leave to depoſit their 
powder and ball in the eaſt wing of 
that fort. Nine barrels of cartridge; 
being placed in a lower room, over 
which there was a barrack, where 
two women waſhed and dreſſed vic- 
tuals, with a furze fire. The floor. 
ing being very old, it is ſuppoſed 
ſome ſparks fell through the crevices, 
and in an inſtant all that quarter of 
the fort was blown up, and many 
people buried under the ruins. An 
invalid ſoldier was blown out of the 
fort above 100 yards, the centry, 
another invalid, was blown over 
the parapet wall, and had both his 
legs, and one arm torn off. The 
force of the exploſion burſt open the 
door of the great magazine, and 
tore a large bolt off, but reached 
no farther ; and all the windows are 
broke, almoſt all the buildings da- 
maged, except the grand batteries 
towards the ſea, and the batteries 
round the fort, 
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ſo many hammers. 
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At half an hour after ſour 
23d in the morning, a violent 
ſhock of an earthquake was ſelt at 
Bruſſels, which laſted about a mi- 
nute. The motion was continual 
and regular; a flight trembling 


was felt in the ſtrongeſt houſes, the 


doors were burſt open, and the 
bolts ſtruck againſt the poſts like 
Immediately 
after the ſhock the air was quite 
calm. | 

The Friendſhip, Thompſon, ar- 
rived from Jamaica with about 500 
hogſheads of ſugar on board, by 
ſome accident blew up at the Hope 
Point, by which ſeveral lives were 
loſt, There were on board, when 
the misfortune happened, between 
zo and 40 people, amongſt whom 
eighteen young Creolians, that were 
coming here for education, and the 


mate's wife and two children: there 


eſcaped but four perſons, viz. two 
Dutchmen and two Danes. 

och Rear Adm. Rodney with 
e his fleet of frigates and 
bomb veſſels, ſailed from Portſ- 
mouth, 

About the latter end of laſt 
month, the people of Berlin were 
put into the greateſt conſternation 
on the diſcovery of a conſpiracy, in 
which fix or eight hundred deſerters 
were concerned, moſt of them French, 
who were to ſet fire to the city in ſe- 
veral places, plunder the houſes, and 
then make their eſcape. The chief, 
and 2 30 of the conſpirators were ap- 
prehended. 

About the ſame time, a great 
fire broke out in Stockholm, by 
which they reckon that 2 50 houſes 
have been reduced to aſhes. The 
loſs is computed at two millions of 
crowns, | 

There was lately tried, at Weſt- 
Viper, belore Lord Chief Juſtice 
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Willes (by a ſpecial jury) a cauſe, 
wherein Mr. Nickleſon, of Poole, 
was plaintiff, and Capt. Forteſcue, 
of the Prince FE. of war, 
defendant, for impreſſing the men 
out of the Thomas and Elizabeth, 
from Newfoundand to Poole, in 
conſequence of which the ſaid ſhip 
was loit ; when a verdict was given 
for the plaintiff for 10001. and coſts 
of ſuit. 

As ſome boys were diverting 
themſelves lately, near Elgin, in 
Scotland, in looking for birds-neſts 
in the ruins of an old religious 
houle, near that place, called, My 
Lady's High Houſe, they diſcover- 
ed a quantity of gold coins, moſtly 
Scots coin, ſome of them coined in 
the reign of Queen Mary during 
her marriage with Lord Darnley, 
and bear their names decyphered 3 
thoſe in the reign of James V. bear 
his effigies and his arms; and there 
are ſome of different ſizes that ap- 
pear to have been coined in the 
reign of James VI. one of theſe is 
larger than a crown piece, and has 
on one ſide this inſcription, Jacobus 
VI. Dei gratia Rex Scotorum ; and 
the Scots arms, with a double treſ- 
ſure on the ſhield, reſembling a 
ſhip, with a ſloop, maſt, and fails; 
on the other fide, Florent ſcepit. piis 
regna ; his Jova dat numeratque z 
with a croſs floiee, adorned with 
crowns, and betwixt each branch 
of the crown a lion rampant crown- 
ed. — There are aiſo a few foreign 
coins; ſome of theſe have Ludo- 
vicus Dei gratia Francorum Rex, 
with the French arms crowned, on 
one ſide; and on the other, a croſs 


topped with flowers de luce, mot- 


to XPS REGNAT XPS VIN- 
CIT XPS IMPERAT ; ſome, 
Henricus III. D. G. Franciz et 
Pol. Rex; and ſome Spaniſh, with 

Fernan- 
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Fernandus Elizabet. Dei gratia 
The characters on the other ſide 
are ſomewhat obſcure—— All the 
letters are Roman characters. 

Campbeltown, in Argylſhire, June 
14, 1759. This day Robert Mitchell, 
in Saddale, aged 88, has in life, of 
children, grand-children, and great 
grand-children, 200; he walks from 
Saddale to Cambeitown, which is 
eight miles ; does buſineſs, and walks 
home at night. 

On Thurſday the 2d inſtant, a 
farmer in Calt-hill, near Hadding- 
ton in Scotland, ſold new oats for 
Bs. Od. per boll. The oats were nei- 
ther {own nor ploughed this year, 
but ſprung up from the ſhaking of 
the laſt crop: this has likewiſe hap- 
pened in ſeveral fields near Edin- 
burgh. That oats ſhould remain in 
the ground all the winter, and 
thereafter come to full growth, and 
turn qut a moſt plentiful crop, 1s 
io ex'raordinary, that the like has 
not happened in the memory of 
man, and can be attributed to no- 
thing but the mildnels of the ſea- 
ton. 

Portſmouth, New Hampſhire, 
May 11. Laſt Monday, about two 
o'clock in the morning, we had an 
uncommon ſtorm of thunder and 
lightning, which produced ſome 
melancholy effects, as it has great- 
iy damaged the Rev. Mr. Haven's 
meeting-houſe; the lightning ſtruck 
the ſteeple, and rending the ſpire 
in pieces quite down to the cupola, 
over the bell, deſcended in the 
north eaſterly and ſouch- weſterly 


corner poſt; the former of Which 


it hivered into ſmall ſtrips from 
end to end; and ſhattered one of 
the main poſts in the end of the 
houſe; it ſeems then to have moved 
horizontally upon the {tones of the 
underpining, as it has ſplit a con- 
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ſiderable piece of ſtone at the ſouth. 
welt corner of the meeting-houſe, 
and entered the ground at ten c 
fifteen feet diſtance, making two 
conſiderable holes: but it is pretij 
evident a part of it took its courſe 
northerly, as three cows and a hoy 
were in the morning found dead on 
the north-ſide of the meeting-houſe, 
two of which were in a ſtable about 
ſixty feet from the ſteeple. The 
glaſs windows in the ſteeple are al 
broke; two caſements next the 
poſt which was ſplit to pieces wer 
ſtove quite into the houſe, &c. 

We have kere a freſh inſtance of 
that marvellous power with whick 
electric fire is endowed ;- this meet. 
ing houſe ſeems particularly expol- 
ed to the effects, as it is ſituated 
upon a ſmall elevation, which ha: 
on three ſides of it, not far ailtant, 
large quantities of water, Which 1: 
a powerful non- electric: and this i 
the ſecond or third time it has been 
{truck with lightning. 

Died lately, Edward Murphy, 
Birr, in the King's county in Ire 
land, aged 110, 

We hear from Madrid, that the 
roth intt. Ferdinand King of Spain, 
&c. died at Villa Vicioſa, in hi 
abth year, He ſucceeded his father 
in 1746, and married the Infanta df 
Portugal, ſiſter to the preſent King, 
who died about a year ago, by whon 
he had no iſſue. 

His majeſty, by his will, ap 
pointed his eldeſt brother, the King 
of the two Sicilics, to ſucceed to the 
crown of Spain, and until his arr: 
val, the Queen Dowager to be re- 
gent of the kingdom. According: 
ly her majeſty immediately aſſum- 
ed the government, and has com 
manded all officers to continue in 
their reſpective poſts till furthe! 
ordexs. 
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Draughts were made from 

it. the regiments at Chatham, 
Canterbury, and Dover, about 45 
men ſtom each regiment, to recruit 
the regiments in Germany who ſuf. 
fered in the battle of Thonhauſlen. 
perhaps hiſtory does not pro- 
duce an inſtance where ſo ſmall a 
body ſuſtained ſuch a ſhock as our 
infantry did at this battle, without 
giving way. 

q A loan was opened at the 
2d. exchequer for 200,0c01. up- 
on the vote of credit, upon the ſame 
terms and conditions as the former 
loan of 300,000 1. 

h Her Royal Highneſs the 
Ach. Princeſs Elizabeth Caroline, 
ſecond daughter of his late Royal 
Highneſs Frederick Prince of Wales, 
died at Kew, in the 19th year of 
her age; being born on the zoth 
of December 1740. Her Royal 
Highneſs was of a genius and diſ— 
poſition equally to be admired and 
loved ; formed to be the delight 
and honour of a court; poſſeſſed of 
an uncommon wit, tempered with 
judgment, and reſtrained by mo- 
defly; for ever chearful, and the 
cauſe of chearfulneſs; excellent in 


all female accompliſhments, and 


particularly eminent for her {kill 
and taſte in muſic : but more than 


| all diſtinguiſhed by her goodneſs. 


Her neareſt relations loſe a dear 
and amiable companion, her royal 
paient an obedient daughter, and 
Britain a ſupreme bleſſing. Applauſe 
which follows greatneſs, ofren ex- 
ceeds its ſubject ; but here it is leſs 
than truth. 
Och The ſpecial verdict found 
at the laſt Cheſter aſſize, on 
de remarkable trial of John Ste- 
1 
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phenſon, for the murder of Mr. 
Francis Elcock, attorney, was ar- 
gued at Cheſter, before the hon. 


Mr. juſtice Noel, chief juſtice of 
Cheſter, and Taylor White, eſq; 


the other juſtice. The court took 
time till the next morning for 
delivering their opinion ; and ac- 
cordingly, on Friday morning, about 
eight o'clock, Mr. Juſtice Noel, in 
a learned and pathetic ſpeech, ſup- 
ported by adjudged cafes, and the 
doctrine of the wiſeſt ſages of 
the law, and alſo by arguments of 
reaſon and conſcience, declared 
his opinion, that the priſoner's 
crime, found by {the ſpecial verdict, 
could amount at moſt to man- 
ſlaughter only. Whereupon the 
priſoner was burnt in the hand, and 
diſcharged from the indictment for 
murder, 

Dr. Henſey, ſo long confined in 
Newgate, gave bail beſore a judge, 
in order to plead his pardon the en- 
ſuing term, and was diſcharged from 
his confinement. 

Laſt month a moſt daring rob- 
bery was committed at Limerick in 
Ireland ; two men entered the eu- 
ſtom-houſe there, one of whom 
preſented a piſtol to the clerk's 
breaſt, whilſt the other robbed the 
houſe of about 18001. in caſh, and 


afterwards made their eſcape, lock- 


ing up the clerk in one of the of- 
fices, though two centinels were 
ſtanding at the door. 

E.2nſington. This day the 
Marquis 2 — s ex- Och. 
traordinary from the court of Spain, 
had a private audience of his Ma- 
jeſty, to notify the death of the late 
King of Spain. 

The 0 hon. the Lord Bar- 


ring ton, ſecretary at war, by His 
majeſty's command, waited on Lord 


George Sackville, with orders for 
him 
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him to deliver up all his places that 
he held under the government. 
th Thomas Hayward, eſq; 

1*% water bailiff of this city, by 
order of the right hon, the lord 
mayor, waited on her Royal High- 
neſs the Princeſs Dowager of Wales, 
with a preſent of a fine Sturgeon of 
ſeven feet in length, which her 
Royal Highneſs was pleaſed to ac- 
. cept. 

12 The remains of her late 
W Royal Highneſs Princeſs 
Elizabeth Caroline were privately 
interred in the royal vault in King 
Henry the ſeventh's chapel, at Weſt- 
minſter. 

us Admiral Boſcawen arrived 
15 h. at Spithead, with his ma- 
jeſty's ſhips the Namure, Culloden, 
Warſpite, Intrepid, Swif:ſure, Ame- 
rica, Portland, Salamander, and 
Etna fire ſhips, with the Temeraire 
and Modeſte, prizes, with about 
Boo French priſoners. 

[The Modeſte is a very fine ſhip 
launched laſt May, carries 32 pound 
ſhot on her lower deck; her quar- 
ter deck guns are braſs; and fine 
braſs ſwivels on her poop, very lit- 
tle hurt. The Temeraire is a fine 
74 gun ſhip, 42 pounds below); 
eight fine braſs guns abaft her main 
maſt, and ten braſs on her quarter, 
very little hurt: one ſhot came in 
at her ſtern, went through her 
mizen maſt, and lodged in her main 
maſt. Both ſhips have not received 
above 20 ſhot in their hulls. 

78 Admiral Boſcawen waited 
7/2. on his majeſty, and was moſt 
graciouſly received. 

One Hitchens who had been diſ- 
ordered in his ſenſes for ſome time, 
going into the houſe of Thomas 
Bedworth, of King's-Wood, near 
Birmingham, and finding only three 
children all in bed, took one of 
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them, a girl about three years ol, 
cut off its head arms and fee; 
ripped open its belly, and py 
ſome part of the body on the fire: 
while he was employed in thi 
horrid barbarity, a brother why 
had been abroad, came in, and be. 
ing terrify'd alarmed the neigh. 
bours with his cries, who aſkig 
the wretch why he had committet 
{ſuch an act of cruelty, ſaid, he 
had killed the child to eat it, and 
that he would ſerve all the lin 
girls ſo. 

This is inſerted as a Caution 1 
gainſt ſuffering perſons diſordered u 
their ſenſes to wander at large with: 
out a keeper. 

At a meeting of the no- 
bility and gentry of the uy 
county of Middleſex, and libery 
of Weſtminſter, held at the St. Al: 
ban's tavern, a voluntary ſubſcrip- 
tion was agreed upon for giving 
bounties to able bodied landmen; 
who ſhall voluntarilyy enliſt then: 
{elves in the ſervice of his majeſty, 
upon the terms and conditions pro- 
poſed by the city of London, and 
47261. immediately ſubſcribed; 
and his Grace the Duke of New: 
caſtle being requeſted to lay the re- 
ſolutions of the noblemen and gen- 
tlemen preſent before his majelly, 
as a teſtimony of the duty and at- 
fection of the county, city, and li 
berty, to his perſon and govem. 
went, his grace was pleaſed to ig: 
nity his majeſty's gracious approba- 
tion of their good intention, in: 
letter directed to Sir William Beau- 
champ Proctor, Bart. and George 
Cooke, eſq; repreſentatives for tht 
county; and to Major General 
Cornwallis, and Sir John Cross, 
Bart. repreſentatives for the city and 
liberty of Weſtminſter ; of which 
the following is a copy. 

New- 


1759. 

Newcaſtle-houſe, Sept. 26,1759. 

GENTLEMEN, 

In obedience to the commands 
of the gentlemen of the county of 
Middleſex, and city and liberty of 
Weſtminſter, who met on the 19th 
inſt, to conſider of the moſt effec- 
tual methods, to be taken, for the 
ſupport of his majeſty and govern- 
ment againſt the invaſion now 
threatened, and for the ſecurity of 
this county, city and liberty, I 
have had the honour to lay before 
the King the dutiful and loyal re- 
ſolutions, which they came to there- 
upon. 

I have his majeſty's expreſs or- 
ders, to aſſure them of the grate- 
ful ſenſe which he has of this pro- 
per and ſeaſonable mark of their 
duty and affection to his perſon and 
government, of which his majeſty 
has received ſuch frequent proofs 
from his loyal county of Middleſex, 
and city and liberty of Weſtminſter, 
and particularly upon the like oc- 
caſions: and the King will forth- 
with direct, that ſuch attendance 
and aſſiſtance ſhall be given as may 
moſt effectually anſwer the inten- 
tion of thoſe generous and volun- 
tary offers. | 

The approbation of the meaſures 
which his majeſty has taken for 
the ſupport of the national intereits 
of his kingdoms, is extremely a- 
greable to the King. | 

I muſt beg the favour of you to 
take the firſt opportunity of ac- 
quainting the gentlemen concern- 
ed, with his majeſty's tenſe of this 
treſh mark of their loyalty and 
zeal for his perion and govern- 
ment, 

It is a great honour to me to 
have conveyed this teſtimony of 
the duty and affetion of the 
county of Middleſex, and city and 
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liberty of Weſtminſter, to the King, 
and to have been directed by his 
majeſty, to declare his moſt gra - 
cious acceptance of it. Iam, &c, 

HOLLES NEWCASTLE. 

An eminent merchant in q 
this city rode four horſes at 2 
Royſton in Hertfordſhire, for a 
wager of 1300 guineas ; he was to 
go 42 miles in two hours, and per- 
formed it in one hour, 49 minutes. 
Bets to the amount of ſeveral thou- 
ſand pounds were depending on 
this match. 

Admiral Rodney arrived eu 
at Spithead, in his majeſty's 8 
ſhip Deptford, with the Iſis, Capt. 
Wheeler, from off Havre de Grace; 
the former to victual, and the latter 
to dock, victual, and return. 

Rear-Admiral Rodney ſail- 6th 
ed from Portſmouth in the * x 
Deptford, to reſume his ſtation off 
Havre, whither the Chatham, Capt. 
Lockhart, and the Iſis, Capt. Whee- 
ler, as ſoon as cleaned, will repair 
and join him. 

Capt. Smith, in the True Briton, 
arrived at Briitol, who failed from 
Barbadoes the 25th of July, in 
company 320 ſail of merchantmen, 
of whom 70 or 80 might be for 
America, under convoy of eight 
men of war of the line, and four 
bombs. He reports, that there are 
great miſunderſtandings between 
Commodore Moore and the Iflan- 
ders, by which they ſuffer greatly 
in their trade, the French having 
taken above 40 fail in a very ſhort 
time. 

Tha ſociety for propagating the 
goſpel in foreign parts, have given 
cool. ſterling, to the infant college 
at New York, 

At a meeting of the united Sth 
veſtries of St. Margaret and ***** 
St. John the Evangeliſt, Weſtmin- 

$ ker, 
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ſter, it was reſolved to open a ſub- 
ſcription for an immediate volun- 
tary contribution of the inhabitants 
of theſe pariſhes, to be applied to 
the ſame purpoſe, and ſubject to 
the ſame directions, as the ſubſcrip- 
tion of the nobility, gentry, &c. 
at the St. Alban'stavern of the 19th 
inſtant. 

The following deciſion of the 
congregation, appointed by the 
Pope to examine the affairs of the 
jeſaits in Portugal, is faid to be 
authentic. Firſt, the effects of the 
firſt inſtitution, as well as the tenth 
prelevies, ſhall remain in the hands 
of the patriarch of Liſbon, to de- 
fray the expences of miſſions, and 
other functions belonging to the 
ſociety. Secondly, the effects a- 
riſing ſrom the ſecond inſtitution, 
ſhall ſerve to found a proper income 
for ſuch as quit the houſe of the 
company. Thirdly, the effects of 
the third inſtitution, ſuch as ſhips 
employed in commerce, merchan- 
dize, and other things of that na- 
ture, ſhall go to the profit of the 
royal treaſury, to be employed in 
relief of the poor. Fourthly, in 
reſpect to ſuch of thoſe ſathers who 
are priſoners of ſtate for the crime 
of high treaſon, the King ſhall 
make uſe of the right he has to 
puniſh them. Fifthly, nevertheleſs 
we beſcech. his majeſty not to per- 
mit the cruel tortures, uſual in Hach 
caſes, to be employed towards the 
guilty; but that, in conciliating his 
clemency and his juſtice, he would 
let them feel the effects of the ſen- 
timents of a good father and an 
upright judge. [This laſt article 
is faid to have been added in the 
Pope's own hand.] 

Chrillopher Irwin, Eſq ; invented 
a penhle chair, by means of which 
the heavenly bodies may be eaſily 
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obſerved at ſea in the moſt boiſter. 


ous weather. The brave Lord 
Howe acted in the kindeſt and 
moſt worthy manner to that gentle. 
man, as may be ſeen by the cer. 
tificate underneath. The longitude 
was obſerved formally, for feveral 
times, and the errors were from 
ſeven to fifteen miles which ig 
much leſs than the neareſt the ad 
requires: in ſhort, it 1s a thing 
much eaſier to practiſe than waz 
expected. He went from Port 
mouth to Plymouth in the Jaſon; 
from thence to Lord Howe in the 
Colcheſter ; from Lord Howe when 
he was ſatisfied, he returned in 
the Minerva frigate to Plymouth, 
where the Deptford being juſt 
ready, he came in her to Deal: 
the experiment was tried in every 
one of theſe ſhips, and it anſwer- 
ed in all extremely well ; ſo that 
the benefits attending this experi- 
ment may be relied upon. Prince 
Edward was fo kind as to come 
and ſee, and ſet in the chair, and 
liked it much; Dr. Blair, his 
Royal Highneſs's mathematical 
teacher, came with him; and on 
the facility he found in uſing the 
teleſcope, cried out aloud, This 
will do, this will do. They came 
again one evening, and he took 
an obſervation for the longitude, 
when the error did not exceed ſe- 
ven or eight minutes. 
A copy ot Lord Howe's laſt cer- 
tificate. 
Magnanime, off of Uſhant, Aug, 
11, 1759. On a further exper: 
ment of the marine chair contrivec 
by Mr. Irwin, I am of opinion, 
that an obſervation of an emerſion 
or immerſion of Jupiter's ſatellitei 
may be made in it at ſea, not ſub- 
ject to a greater error than three 
minutes of time, Howe. 
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nere is now one John Kennedy, 
vho ſells tapes, gartering, and laces 
bout Tower-hill, that is now in 
e hundred and ſeventh year of 
is age, being born at Sterling, in 
Scotland, in the year 1653 ; but 
hat is remarkable is, that he was 
1 the fleet when Sir Cloudeſly Sho- 
ell was caſt on the rocks of Scilly 
ind was one of the twelve that 
ſcaped from that dreadfull ſhip- 
reck. 

Above 500 men have inliſted at 
vildhall ſince the public ſub- 
cription has been opened. 

The fingular and extraordinary 
tep, that the city of London has 
ken, in order to reinforce his 
najeſty's armies, and to enable a 
viſe and virtuous adminiſtration, to 
arry their public ſpirited deſigns 
nto execution, in ſpite of all the 
forts of their open, and all the 
ndeavours of their ſecret enemies, 
nuſt ſtrike the preſent age with 
'onder, and appear a thing almoſt 
credible in ſucceeding times. It 
at once the higheſt proof of at- 
xchment, and the ſtrongeſt evi- 
lence of confidence. There is no 
loubt, conſidering the time, the 
nanner, and the extent of this aſ- 
iſtance, that it will prove as effec- 
aal in its conſequences, as in its 
ature it is unuſual. 

When one conſiders the large 
roportion of the land-tax, which 
e eity of London and its depen- 

encies pay, upon the multitude 
7. fiche houſes, and the high rents 
which they are let; when one 
ed eflects on the prodigious income 


n, ring from the exciſc, on the al- 
on roſt innumerable branches of 
tes Ihe extenſive conſumption of its 
b. rhabitants; and when one con- 


ce emplates the mighty ſums that 
F. aaually flow into the royal reve- 
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nue, from the? duties and cuſtoms 
on the trade of this port; it gives 
one a high idea of the importance 
of this metropolis, and of the con- 
ſummate prudence of the miniſter, 
who has ſo uſed his authority, as 
to acquire the good wiſhes of his 
fellow citizens. . 

To all this, if we add the in- 
fluence of ſuch an example, we 
may form an adequate notion, of 
the weight and conſequence of the 
ſtep lately taken. Reflections upon 
it would be needleſs ; but there is 
one, ſo very obvious, and at the 
ſame time of ſuch political utility, 
that it ought not to eſcape us. A 
government is more than abſolute, 
that in all its expences, can ſafely 
rely for reſources, on the affections 
of its ſubjects; and an invariable 
and inviolable attention to their in- 
tereſt, ought in policy, as well as 
gratitude, to be the perpetual ob- 
ject of that government, which for 
its own ſecurity, has once had re- 
courſe with ſucceſs, to ſuch re- 
ſources.“ 

The company of ſtationers have 
given 100 guineas to the Guildhall 
ſubſcription; the Eaſt-India com- 
pany 5001. the vintners 1001. the 
ironmongers 100 l. the ſalters 1001. 
the cordwainers 100 l. the grocers 
500 guineas, and Lord Ligionier 
col. The grocers company alſo 
gave 10-1. to the marine ſociety. 

Newcaltle, Sept, 1. This week 
a ſubſcription was opened here by 
the right worſhipful the mayor, 
the magiſtrates, and other geatle- 
men ; 2 which fund they offer 


two guineas to every likely fellow, 
fit and willing to ſerve his majeſty 
in the regiment of the Royal Vo- 
lunteers recruiting here, or in the 
6th regiment, commanded by Col. 
La Fauſille, now quartered in this 

12 


town 
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town and neighbourhood, who 
ſhall voluntarily enliſt in either of 
the aforeſaid corps, within fix 
weeks from the 29th of Auguſt, 

The corporation gave the ſum of 

300 guineas, and the-two worthy 
members, and ſeveral gentlemen 
of the town and neighbourhood, 
made very large ſubſcriptions. 
The corporation of Berwick, 
have ordeted three —_— to be 
given to every able-bodied land- 
man (not inrolled in the militia) 
who all, within ſtx weeks, inliſt 
before any magiſtrate of that 
town, to ſerve in the regiment of 
Royal Volunteers, commanded by 
Colonel John Crawford, or the re- 
giment of foot commanded by Co- 
lonel John La Faufille, over nl 
above all bounty money, ſo as the 
ſame exceeds not 100 guineas, and 
what ſhall exceed that ſum is to be 
raiſed by ſubſcription. 

The magiſtrates of Glaſgow and 
Dundce, have alſo ordered bounties 
to perſons who enliſt in his ma- 
jelty's forces. 

Died lately, Colonel Richard 
James, of the ifland of Jamaica, 
aged 103. 

Dublin, Sept 15. On Tueſday 
laſt the grand canal leading from 
Dublin to the river Shannon had 
the water let into it, and a new 
barge was launched, which was 
built adjoihing to the work near 
Lyons, aboute 40 tons burden, in 
the preſence of a vaſt concourſe of 

entlemen and ladies of diſtinction, 
who expreſſed the greateſt ſatisfac- 
tion in viewing that beautiful ca- 
nal, with the many curious bridges, 
aqueducts, and ſluices, that are al- 
ready perfected on that moſt uſeful 
undertaking, which has ſucceeded 
beyond expectation. 

At Newbiggin by the ſea, near 
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this town, on Monday laſt, oug 
fiſhermen drove on ſhore a if... 


twenty-one feet long, and its d 
cumference round the ſhould 
nine feet, the head reſembling ti 
of a grampus, but more depreſſ 
with a fiſtula in the middle, 
ſtructure of the gills remarkall 
the foramina being three on ex 
ſide, in ſemicircular direction, 
tended by three rows of a be 
lamina, The eye ſmall for 
ſize of the fiſh, and covered w 
a fkin which concealed all thee 
but the iris, which was of a d 
blue, the tongue large and flat, 
mouth not armed with teeth, i 
ſkin of the whole body rough, WM; 
fins cartilaginous, and the tail bi 
the ſtomach of a remarkable { 
which, when dilated, muſt con 
full ten gallons, and was ful 
fine ſea-weed and ſand, From 
anus to the extremity of the 
the fleſhy parts of the fifh, for 
inches deep, was exactly like be 
all the reſt of the body reſembi 
the fleſh: of turbot. 
Extract of a letter from Alep 
dated July 27. 

© By the laſt letters from | 
fora of the 2oth, we have adi 
that the Engliſh fleet on the Inc 
coaſt had taken Surat, after a | 
of forty days; that they had tit 


the Moors priſoners of war, it. 
ſent the nabob priſoner to Bomb 3 

The ſame letters add, that Ef 
French had made an unſucceſ £ i, 
aftempt on Bombay. 48 

In December laſt, the Frei on 
were defeated at Golconda, had - 
men killed, and 130 Europe af 
made priſoners, 20 pieces of d 14 
non taken, and all their baggag dhe 

A great number of protela 
who have been ruined during bo 


war in Germany, have pal 
| throul 


759. 
rough Hanover, going to Den- 
ark, his Daniſh majeity having 
zmiſed them all the aſſiſtance in 
power for their ſettling in his 
minions. 

At the laſt ſeflions at the Old 
ley, Nicholas Randall, for wil- 
and maliciouſly levelling a 
n, loaded with gunpowder and 
ot, and ſhooting at John Hamp- 
nand William Denney ; whereby 
ie of the eyes of Hampton was 
ot out, and Denney wounded in 
e leg, received ſentence of death. 
he convict, Randal, (upwards of 
W years of age) has many years 
en noted for begging at the 
ling places for horſes, the fur- 
er end of Turnham- green; who 
ing poſſeſſed of a ſmall garden, 
d the boys, Hampton and Den- 
y, playing with other children 
the fields near the garden, the 
Id man, thinking they were in a 
dmbination to ſteal his apples, 
oh reſolved and perpetrated the 


idence, he was convicted. — The 
ry, in conſideration of his great 
ge, recommended him to mercy. 


. —_—— 


6— — 


QCTOBER, 


About eight o'clock in the 
evening, the recruits in the 
avoy mutinied: a guard was ſent 
Ir to quell them, who at firſt were 
ordered to fire only with powder; 

e recruits returned the compli- 
nent by towing brickbats, which 
ocked ſeveral of the ſoldiers down; 

ey were then ordered to fire with 
all, which wounded ſeveral of the 
ecruits, and put a ſtop to the fray. 
ut unhappily one Jones, belonging 
the third regiment of foot guards, 
King upon the leads of the priſon 
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to ſee the affair, and looking downs 
was taken for one of the priſoners 
by the centinel, who immediately 
ſhot at him, and the ball went 
through his head, and killed him on 
the ſpot. Nine of the men were 
dangerouſly wounded, and eighteen 
more of them were put in irons. 
The Friendſhip, Capt. Beſt, q 

from Cork to Halifax, was ta- a 

ken by a French privateer in lati- 

tude 44 deg. 22 min. N. lonyitude 

34 deg. 22 min, W, from London, 

who took out the maſter and all the 

crew, except the mate and a boy, 
and put eight Frenchmen on board, 
with orders to proceed to Vigo; 
but after ſeven days poſſeſſion, the 
mate watched his opportunity, ſeiz- 
ed the arms, and without putting 
one man to death, ſecured as many 
of them as it was prudent to do for 
his own ſafety, and by the aſſiſtance 
of the boy took the command of the 
ſhip, which he brought ſafe inte 

Pool harbour. An action the more 

gallant, as no life was loft in the 

execution of it. 

A letter from on board the -th 
Achilles man of war off ? * 
Breſt, | 
The 28th of laſt month, Com- 

modore Hervey (our ſhip belongs 

to his ſquadron) ordered all the 
barges to come on board his ſhip in 
the afternoon. At night we went 
in the Monmouth's barge, with four 
other barges, I was in our's, and 
having rowed till near one in the 
morning, we got into a bay, clote 
to the French fleet, in order to at- 
tack a little yacht belonging to the 

French admiral. As foou as Com- 

modore Hervey, who led us, got 

ſight of the fort, under which the 
veſſel lay, the yacht hailed the 

Monmouth's boat, and fired ; we 

immediately all fired our ſmall arms. 
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and pulled on board as faſt as poſſi- 
ble. The commodore himſelt and 
his people were firſt on board, and 
carried her through all their fre. 
We boarded next, to follow their 
brave example, We found them 
with ſwords and piſtols in hand ; 
the French running under deck, 
begging their lives. Our people 
cut her cable, and our boats brought 
her out in the midſt of inceſſant 
firing from the ſhore. We found 
ourſelves in great danger, neverthe- 
leſs we towed and hallowed all the 
way. In the morning we were met 
by the reſt of the ſhips boats. We got 
to our ſhips not a little tired, nor a 
little pleaſed at a conqueſt that 
might have been more dearly 
bought ; but nothing could have 
been done here ſo mortiſying to the 
French. All the wounded priſoners 
were ſent in a flag of truce. The 
commodore, who received no hurt, 
a ſhot only paſſing through his coat, 
has generouſly given up all his ſhare 
of the prize and head money to the 
ople who went in the barges with 
im: and we believe that all the 
captains of his ſquadron will follow 
ſo worthy an example.“ 
th, Extract of a letter from Portſ- 
5 mouth. 

On Friday afternoon, arrived 
at St. Helen's, his majeſty's ſhip St. 
George, of 99 guns; Cambridge, 
of 80; Norfolk, of 74; Panther, 
of 64;. and under their convoy 
above two hundred ſail of merchant 
ſhips from the Welt Indies.” 

The ſtore-veſlel came into 
Plymouth from her moorings 
at the Edyſtone, with all the work- 
men on board, the light-houſe 
there being entirely complca'ed un- 
der the direction of that excellent 


9th. 
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mechanic Mr. Smeaton, F. R. 
without the loſs of one life, or a 
material accident. 
Arrived at Spithead, the Centay 
French man of war, one the Ta 
lon ſquadron, that was lately take 
by Admiral Boſcawen, and ſent 
Gibraltar. 
This day Heſſiam Bey, lately « 
rived ambaſſador from Tripoly, h 
his firſt audience of his majeſty, » 
deliver his credentials ; and had th 
honour of preſenting his ſon to hi 
majeſty at the ſame time: to whid 
he was introduced by the right 
hon. William Pitt, eſq. one of h 
majeſty's principal ſecretaries ( 
ſtate, and conducted by Stepha 
Cottrell, eſq. aſſiſtant-maſter of the 
ceremonies. He brought with hin 
ſix fine Barbary horſes, richly caps 
riſoned, as a preſent to his majeſty, 
The Arethuſa man of war 
came through the Needles 
to Portſmouth, at the rate of fou. 
teen knots an hour, in a violet 
gale of wind that had carried awz 
her main-maſt, and her fore and 
mizen-top-malts off Plymouth. Ii 
this ſtorm Admiral Hawke's ſquz 
dron were driven from before Brel, 
and the next day, the Ramilies, 
Union, Royal George, Foudroyant, 
Duke, Mars, Dorſetſhire, Efiex, 
Kingſton, Montague, Nottingham, Jl . - 
and Temple, arrived in Plymouti 
Sound. | | 
His Royal Highneſs Prince |, 
Edward went on ſhore in the nt 
evening, in good health, and ſe tw 
out for Saltram, the ſeat of John iſ: 
Parker, elq. be 
Monſ. 'I'hurot, who had been ith, 
blocked up in Dunkirk road for be 
ſome months by Commodore Boys, Wb: 
found means to get out with a imal N 
{quadro! 


12th, 


759. 
.nardron of armed veſſels, on board 
{which it is ſaid he has 1800 men, 


e coaſt of Scotland or Ireland. 
ommodore Boys immediately ſet 
ul in purſuit of him, and it is hop- 
dhe will have the good fortune to 
ſertake him. 
One of the Eaſt India ſhip's long- 
oats, rigged, of twelve tons, with 
fly fix hands and a mate on board, 
rived expreſs from the Brazils, 
ith an account of the arrival there 
fthe Fox and Boſcawen China men, 
hey have been long miſſing, and 
erethought to have fallen into the 
ands of the French, from whom 
hey had a very narrow eſcape. 
The Fox and Boſcawen arrived at 
e Brazils the 16th of June, and 
he three French men of war that 
raiſed for them off St. Helena, 
ame in three days after. 
Kenſington. This day the 
right hon. the lord mayor, 
ldermen, and commons of the city 
pf Lendon, in common council al- 
embled, waited on his majeſty, and 
being introduced by the right hon. 
t. Secretary Pitt, congratulated 
is majeſty in a moſt dutiful and 
oyal addreſs on the taking of Que- 
dec, and the other late ſucceſſes of 
is majeſty's arms. 
26th, _ Ended the ſeſſions at the 
* Old Baily, when John Ay- 
lil, eſq. for forgery, James and 
William Piddington, for horſe ſteal- 
ing, received ſentence of deach, 
wenty t vo were ſentenced to be 
tranſported for ſeven years, two o 
be branded, and four to be whipped. 
An expreſs arrived from Edin- 
burgh with advice, that Commodore 
„boys, with eight men of war, was 
all WF viclualling . in Leich road, with all 


20th, 
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expedition, in order :o go in queſt 
of Monſ. Thurot's ſquadron, who 
is ſuppoſed to be in the north ſea. 

A very beautiſul and uncommon 
animal, lately arrived from zhe Eaſt 
Indies, preſented by Jaffier Ally 
Kawn, nabob of Bengal, to Gene- 
ral Clive, who ſent it to the right 
hon. William Pitt, eſq. and of 
which that gentleman had the ho- 
nonr to obtain his majeſty's accep- 
tance, is lodged in the Tower. It 
is called in the Indoſtan language, 
a Shah Goeſt, and is even in that 
country eſteemed an extraordinary 
rarity, there having been never 
known more than five in thoſe 
parts, all which were procured for 
the ſaid nabob from the confines of 
Tartary. It is now in the Tower, 
attended by a domeſtic of the na- 
bob's, who was charged with the 
care of it to England. 

Two houſes were conſum- __ h 
ed by fre, near Exeter-Ex- * 
change, in the Strand. 

A proclamation was ifſued for a 
public thankſgiving, to be obſerved 
on Thurſday the 29th of November 
next, throughout England and 
Wales ; the preamble of which 1s 
as follows: We do molt deyoutly 
and thankfully acknowledge the 

reat goodneſs and mercy of Al- 
mighty God, who bath afforded us 
protection and aſſiſtance in the juſt 
war, in which, for the common fate- 
ty of our realms, and for diſap 
pointing the boundleſs ambitiou of 
France, we are now engaged ; and 
hath given ſuch ſignal ſueceſſes to 
our arms both by ſea and land ; par- 
ticularly by the defeat of the French 
army in Canada, and the taking of 
Quebec; and who hath moit tca- 
ſonably granted us at this time, an 
14 uncommon 
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uncommon plentiful harveſt : and 
therefore duly conſidering that ſuch 
great and public bleſſings, do call 


for public and ſolemn acknowledge- 
ments, We have thought fit, &c. 


h At the ſeſſions of admiral- 
29th. ty, held at the Old Bailey, 
William Lawrence, maſter of the 
Pluto privateer, and Samuel Dring, 
William Goff, and Kendrick Mul- 
ler, volunteers, were tried for rob- 


bing a Dutch veſſel, named the 


Eeinigheidt, on the high ſeas, near 
the North Foreland in Kent, of fix 
guineas, twenty deal boxes, and 
three bales of cambrick, value 7009). 
Lawrence, Dring, and Muller, were 
found guilty, Goff acquitted. At 
frit they fired a gun at the Eeinig- 
heidt to bring her to, and then went 
on board with their faces blacked, 
and demanded two guineas ſhot- 
money, which the Dutch captain 
gave them: they then inſiſted upon 
our guineas more, Which was like- 
wiſe given them; but not contented 
with that, they confined the maſter 
and crew, and fell torummaging the 
ſnip, from which they took the goods 
wentioned in the indictment. The 
caſe was plain, and the jury found 
them guilty. Some other Engliſh 
ſeamen were indicted for robbing a 


Dutch hoy, often hogſheads of wine, 


value 10-1. but were all acquitted. 


The encouragement to ſeamen 


and able-bodied landmen, is conti- 
nued to the gth of November. 

The company of fiſhmongers 
have given 5% I. and the dean 
and chapter of St. Paul's 100 l. to 
the Guildhall ſubſcription. The 
number of men that have been in- 
lifted therewith, now amcunts to 
839, and the committee yeſterday 
enlarged the time, which will expire 


on the 16th inſtant, to the 16th d 
November, 

The number of French priſonen 
in this kingdom, is now compute 
to be 23,500, officers included, 
Extract of a letter from Capt. 

Porter, commander of his oth 

majeſty's ſhip the Hercules, of / 

guns, to Mr. Clevland, dated h 

Plymouth Sound, OR. 26. 

* On the 1oth inſtant, at eigh 


in the morning, being in the lat. 


tude of about 46 deg. 40 min. ſeeer. 
ing S. E. with the wind at S. W. we 
faw a fail to windward, which ve 
chaſed, and ſoon after diſcovered 
her top gallant ſtudding fails fe, 
and that ſhe came down laſking up. 
on us. About noon the chace hoil. 
ed a blue flag at her main-top gal. 
lant maſt head, which we anſwered 


by hoiſting an Engliſh enſign at the 


mizen-top maſt head, (a ſigni 
which is ſometimes made betweer 
two French ſhips of war, upon meet- 
ing, after parting company) ſhe near. 
ed us very faſt, and we plainly dif 
covered her to be a large ſhip 0 
war. At two in the afternoon, 1 
Dutch galliot paſſing near us, we 
hoiſted a French jack, and fired: 
ſhot at her; upon which the chace 
hoiſted a French jack at her enſigi 
ſtaff, and fired a gun to leeward. 
At half paſt five, being about one 
mile to windward of us, and abatt 
our beam, coming down as before 
ſeemingly with an intention of com- 
ing to action, as her guns were run 
out below, ſhe bauled her jack 
down, and hoiſted her enſign and 
pendant: we ſhortened ſail, hauled 
down the French jack, hoiſted our 
colours, hauled our ports up (which 
were until this time down) and run 
our weather guns out; upon ah 

| ie 
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he immediately hauled her wind, 
and ſet her main- ſail and ftay-ſails ; 
we then diſcovered her to be a 74 
gun ſhip, having fourteen ports be- 
ſow, made ſail and ſtretched a-head 
of her, and tacked, paſſing her to 
leeward. At fix tacked again, and 
ſtood after her; found ſhe kept 
away large; Wwe bore after her, 
keeping her a little upon the lee- 
bow, to prevent her choice of the 
engaging diſtance. About three 
quarters after nine, being pretty 
near up with her, though not near 
enough to engage, ſhe put her helm 
hard a-ſtarboard, and gave us her 
larboard broadſide, and then kept 
on as before, and gave us her ſtar- 
board broadſide. We then imme- 
diately ſtarboarded our helm, and 
ran right down upon her, whilſt ſhe 
was loading her guns, and getting 
cloſe to her, ported our helm, and 
began to engage as the guns bore 
upon her, 

At half paſt ten we were ſo un- 
lucky as to have our main-top malt 
ſhot away, which ſhe took the ad- 
vantage of, and made all the ſail ſhe 
could from us; we did the ſame at- 
ter her, and continued to Chace un- 
till eight the next morning, when 
we ſaw the north end of Oleron, 
about five leagues diſtance. 'The 
chace was about four or five miles 
from us ; finding it impoſlible to 
come up with her in ſo ſhort a run, 
and engaging ourſelves to the Jee- 
ſhore, with our fore-yard ſhot thro' 


in two places, our fore top-ſail- 


yard ſo badly wounded, that when 
we came afterwards to reef the ſail, 
it broke, and having all our ſails 
and rigging very much ſhattered, 
(at which the enemy only aimed) 
we left off chace, and wore ſhip, 
having one man killed and two 


wounded, including myſelf, being 
wounded in my head by a grape- 
ſhot, and have loſt the uſe of my 
right leg. The” officers and men 
behaved with the greateſt ſpirits and 
alertneſs, without the leaſt confu- 
ſion”, 

Diſpatches were ſent to _ a 
the ſeveral commanding of- 2 
ficers of che troops in Scotland, with 
orders to put Fort Auguſtus, and the 
reſt of the forts along the coaſt, in 
the beſt poſture of defence, and to 
hold every thing in readineſs to re- 
pel the enemy ; in conſequence of 
which beacon poſts have been ſet 
up for early intelligence, places of 
rendezvous for the regulars and mi- 
litia appointed, and ſtrict orders 
given that no officer abſent himſelf 
from his duty, on any pretence 
whatever. 

The catholic king, Charles IIT, 
was proclaimed on Tueſday the 11th 
of September at Madrid, with the 
uſual ceremonies, by the Conde de 
Altemira accompanied by all theother 
Grandees on horſeback; the ca- 
valcade was ſplendid, and the peo- 
ple ſhewed the utmoſt ſatisfaction 
by their repeated acclamations : that 
night there were fire works ; the 
two ſucceeding days there were bull 
feaſts ; mourning was laid aſide for 
three days, and during thoſe nights, 
there were illuminations in that 
capital. 

In conſequence of the deciſion of 
the congregation appointed by the 
Pope, to examine into the affairs of 
the Jeſuits in Portugal, the court of 
Liſbon has already begun to proceed 
againſt theſe fathers, one hundred 
and ſeventeen of whom are con- 
demned to ſpend their lives in the 
ſortreſs of Magazan, or in the _ 
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of the iſland of Tercera. In pur- 
ſaance of this determination, in the 
night of the 15th of September, 
they were ſhipped off in a Raguſian 
veſſel, which ſailed the next day 
under convoy of a man of war. By 
all appearances a ſecond embarka- 
tion of thoſe fathers will ſoon be 
made, excepting three of the moſt 
culpable, who are ſuppoſed to be 
reſerved for execution. The Fathers 
Portugal, Camera d'Acumba and 
Barruncho, of St. Anthony's col- 
lege, have not been embarked with 
thoſe that are taken out of that col- 
lege, but are conducted to Fort Jun- 
queira ; what their ultimate lot may 
be, is not yet known. It is given out 
that the lay-brothers of the ſociety, 
and thoſe who have not yet made 
the laſt vow, will be enlarged, upon 
condition that they quit the habit of 
the order: otherwiſe they are to be 
confined for life in the priſons of 
Azeytad. 
Extract of a letter from Philadelphia, 
dated Auguſt 16. 

By a letter from Niagara, of the 
2 iſt ult. we learn, that by the aſſidui- 
ty and influence of Sir William 
Johnſon, there were upwards of 
1100 Indians convened there, who, 
by their good behaviour, have juſt- 
ly gained the eſteem of the whole 
army : that Sir William being in- 
formed the enemy had buried a 
quantity of goods on an iſland, 
about twenty miles from the fort, 
ſent a number of Indians to ſearch 
for them, who found to the value 
of Sooo l. and were in hopes of 
finding mare. And that a French 
veſſel entirely laden with beaver, 
had foundered on the Jake, when 
her crew, conſiſting of forty-one 
men, were all loſt. 

The French have ninety priva- 
teers belonging to Martinico ; and 
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the Weſt India trade have ſuffered 
more ſince the taking of Guada. 
loupe, than it has done during the 
whole war. They have taken 209 
{ail of veſſels, which amount to up- 
wards of Goo, oog 1. 

The Noſtra Signora, from Bahia. 
is arrived at Liſbon in one hundred 
and four days. She is an advice- 
boat, and has brought an account 
of the arrival of the Taviſtock, Jen- 
kins; Prince Henry, Beſt; Oſterly, 
Vincent; and the Hawke, Drake; 
all from China, at the Brazils, after 
having had an engagement with two 
French frigates off the Iſland of St. 
Helena. A convoy is appointed to 
bring them home. 

The following ſtory, which may be 
depended on as authentick, ſeems 
worthy to be tranſmitted to poſ- 
terity. | 
In the firſt unſucceſsful attack on 

the enemy's entrenchments near 

Quebec, July 31, Capt. Ochterlony, 

and Enſign Peyton, both of the Roy- 

al Americans, were left wounded, at 

a little diſtance from each other, on 

the field of battle; the captain mor- 

tally, but the enſign having only his 
knee pan ſhattered, Soon after an 

Indian came running down, in order 

to ſcalp the former, which, the lat- 

ter perceiving, made ſhift to crawl 
to a muſket, which lay near him, 
and which not having been diſ- 
charged, he took aim with it, and 
ſhot the ſavage. The like danger 
then threatened him by the approach 
of another Indian ; him he wound- 
ed with the bayonet, but, as he ſtill 
perſiſted, he was forced, in a manner 
to pin him on the ground. At laſt 

a grenadier came back to the cap- 

tain, in order to carry him off the 

field; which, however, he refuſed 
in theſe words: Thou art a brave 

6 fellow; but your kindneſs will 

40 be 
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« be loſt on me. I am mortally 
« wounded, and the bayonet, or 
« the pg knife would be now 
« a mercy : but go yonder to En- 
« ſign Peyton and carry him off; he 
„may live.” The ſoldier obeyed, 
took up the enſign, and brought 
him off, through a ſevere fire, by 
which they were both ſlightly 
wounded. 

His Serene Highneſs Prince Fer- 
dinand of Brunſwick was inveſted 
the 6th inſtant with the moſt noble 
order of the garter, 
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g. Extract of a letter from 
it. Liverpool, dated October 26. 
On Monday laſt as Mr. James Wrig- 
ley, maſter of the Golden Lion inn 
in this town, was going into the 
cellar, he met an odd accident: a 
large Norway rat being curious to 
taſte an oyſter that opened as uſual 
at tide time, having put in his fore 
foot to catch the hh, the oyſter im- 
mediately cloſed, and held the rat 
faſt. Mr. Wrigley brought them 
up into the kitchen, where ſeveral 
hundred perſons went to ſee them 
whilſt they were alive. 

| Two of his majeſty's meſ- 
30. ſengers brought to town a 
perſon they took up at Newing 
Green, near Hyth, who is ſuppoſed, 
to have held a correſpondence with 
his majeſty's enemies. There were 
ſeveral papers found in his cuſtody, 
with the {oundings of the ſea coaſts, 
He was betrayed by a Dutchman 
carrying ſome letters to him. After 
he was taken, and had been two 
hours in cuſtody, he was releaſed 
by ſome people who cut the cords 
off his hands, and carried him off 
on horſeback; but three days after- 
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wards he was retaken, and he is 
now in the cuſtody of a meſſenger. 
"Tis ſaid 1000 guineas were found 
in his cheſt, 

Extract of a letter from Coventry, 
dated October 29. One Wright, 
a brickmaſter at Hinckley, with his 
ſervant, having been employed to 
ſink a well there, had proceeded to 
the depth of about ſeven yards, at 
which time Wright himſelſ only be- 
ing in, (with a rope fixed to him in 
the uſual manner) and wanting more 
help, ordered his ſervant to come 
down alſo; who thinking it too 
dangerous, at firſt refuſed it ; but 
the maſter perſiſting in his command, 
the young fellow at length com- 
plied: juſt as he had reached the 
bottom, the earth fell in upon them, 
and ſmothered Wright ; the young 
fellow was only covered up to his 
arms; aſſiſtance being at hand, it 
was propoſed to fix a rope to him, 
and wind him up by the windlaſs; 
but this he rejected, telling them 
he ſtuck ſo faſt, that an attempt of 
that kind would pull him limb from 
limb, and begged them to endea- 
vour to give him relief by digging 
the earth away with ſpades; when, 
at the inſtant, another fall of earth 
happened, which put an end to his 
lite. | 

The ſame day, at Longford, 
near this city, a boy, and girl, a- 
bout fix years old each, playing in 
a ſand-hole, the earth fell in and 
{mothered them both.” 

The news of Thurot, with his 
{mall ſquadron having ſlip'd away 
from Dunkirk, has cauſed a great 
alarm on the coaſts of Scotland and 
Ireland, and feveral ſmall ſqua- 
drons have been {ent in purſuit of 
him. The magiſtrates of Liverpool 
aſſembled on the occaſion, and en- 
tercd in an aſſociation for the de- 
fence 
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fence of that opulent town. It was 


propoled- to raiſe 20 companies of 
100 men each, to be armed and 


paid by the inhabitants; and to 
erect batteries to mount 50 pieces 
of cannon, 
th. The French priſoners to 
52 the number of 1250, who 
have been confined at Kinſale, be- 
gan to be removed into the interior 
parts of che country. 

th, A man and four lads being 
en- ina coal pit at Kilmerſdon, 

near Coleford, a vapour took hre ; 
Which the man perceiving, called 
for help from above, upon which 
a bucket was let down, but before 
he was half up, being affected by 
the vapour, he fell out of it, and 
died directly; the bucket was then 
Jet down again, when two of the 
lads got into it, and were drawn 
up alive, but ſo much hurt that 
their lives are deſpaired of. The 
other two, when the vapour was ex- 
tinguiſhed, were found arm in arm. 
It is remarkable, that no leſs than 
ſeventeen perſons have loſt their 
lives there in this manner, within 
theſe few years. | 

Extract of a letter from Dublin, 
dated the iſt inſtant. On Monday 
the 2gth ult. the two houſes of 
parliament received the following 
meſſage from his grace the lord 
lieutenant : 

* BEDFORD. 

«* Mr. Secretary Pitt having by 
his majeſty's expreſs command, ac- 
3 me, by his letter, which 

received on Friday the 19th in- 
ſtant, that it appears, by repeated 
molt authentick intelligences, that 

France, far from deiiiting from her 
plan of invaſion on account of the 
diſaſter that happened to her Tou- 
lon ſquadron, is rather more and 
more confirmed therein; and even 
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inſtigated by deſpair itſelf, to at- 
tempt, at all hazards, the only re- 
ſource ſhe ſeems to think left her, for 
breaking by ſuch a diverſion given 
us at home, the meaſures of Eng- 
land abroad, in proſecuting of a 
war, which hitherto, by the bleſ- 
fing of God on his majeſty's arms, 
opens, in all parts of the world, ſo 
unfavourable a proſpect to the view 
of France. And Mr. Secretary Pitt 
having added, on this ſubject, that 
there is a ſtrong probability, in caſe 
the body of troops. conſiſting of 
18000 men, under the command of 
the Duke d'Aguillon, aſſembled at 
Vannes, where more than ſufficient 
tranſports for that number are 
actually prepared, and ready to 
receive them on board, ſhould, as 
the ſeaſon of the year is growing 
leſs favourable for cruiſing, be able 
to elude his majefty's ſquadrons, 
Ireland will not fail to be one of 

their objects. 

I think it imcumbent on me, in 2 
matter of ſuch high importance to 
the welfare of 5 to lay this 
intelligence before you. His ma- 


jeſty will not make any doubt, but 


that the zeal of his faithful proteſ 
Tant ſubjects in this kingdom will 
have been already ſufficiently quick- 
ened by the repeated accounts, 

which have been received, of the 

dangerous deſigns of the enemy, 

and of their actual preparations in 

conſequence, made ata vaſt expence, 

in order to invade the ſeveral parts 

of his majeſty's dominions. And 

I have his majeſty's commands to 

uſe my utmoſt endeavours, to ani- 

mate and excite his loyal people of 

Ireland to exert their well-known 

zeal and ſpirit in ſupport of his ma- 

jeſty's government, and in defence 

of all that is dear to him, by a time- 
ly preparation to reſiſt and fruſtrate 
| any 
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any attempts of the enemy to diſturb 
the quiet, and ſhake the ſecurity of 
this kingdom. 

1 do therefore, in the ſtrongeſt 
manner, commend it to you, to 
manifeſt, upon this occaſion, that 
zeal for the preſent happy eſtabliſh- 
ment, and that affection for his 
majeſty's perſon and government, 
by which this parliament, and this 
nation have been ſo often diſtin- 
guiſhed.“ B. 

The day after this meſſage was 
ſent to the parliament of Ireland, 
the honourable houſe of commons 
unanimouſly reſolved, © That an 
humble addreſs be preſented to his 
grace the lord lieutenant, to return 
tis grace the thanks of this houſe, 
for the care and concern he has 
ſhe wn for the ſafety of this nation, 
in having been pleaſed to commu - 
nicate to us intelligence of ſo great 
importance; and to deſire his grace 
to make the uſe of ſuch means as 
ſhall appear to him to be moſt ef. 


ſectual, for the ſecurity and the de- 


fence of this kingdom; and to aſſure 
his grace that this houſe will make 
good whatever expence ſhall be ne- 
ceſlarily incurred thereby.“ | 
To which. meſſage his grace was 


_ pleaſed to return the following an- 


{wer : 
i I thank the houſe of commons 


ſor this great mark of the confi- 


dence which they have placed in me, 
with ſo much unanimity. They may 
be aſſured that I ſhall do every thing 
in my power for the defence and ſe- 
curity of this kingdom, at this criti- 
cal juncture; and that the meaſures 
to be taken ſhall be conducted with 
all poſſible economy,” 

Several of the bankers at Nublin, 
about this time, ſtopped payment, 
owing to an inconſiderate flurry and 
run apon them, from an apprehen- 
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ſion that ſome of the French troops 
would be landed on their coaſts: 
but an aſſociation being entered in- 
to and ſigned by his grace the Duke 
of Bedford, the lords ſpiritual and 
temporal, the ſpeaker of the houſe 
of commons, the members thereof, 
the lord mayor, aldermen, mer- 
chants, and principal traders of 
Dublin, to ſupport public credit, 
and take all bankers notes in pay- 
ment, credit was ſoon reſtored, and 
all things quieted. 

We hear from Galway in Ireland, 
that they have lately had the great- 
eſt take of fiſh, particularly of heak 
and turbot, that has been known 
in the memory of the oldeſt man 
living in that town. The largeſt 
heak were ſold at 7 d. the dozen, 
while turbot, ſuch as hath been often 
bought at a crown a- piece, were fold 
from 8 d. to 1s. per fiſh, and ſmaller 
in proportion. 

Dr. Henſey pleaded his 
majeſty's pardon, at the bar 9th. 
of the court of King's benen. 

This day a new convention was 
ſigned at Weſtminſter between his 
majeſly and the King of Pruſſia. 
By this convention, all former 
treaties between the two crowns 
are renewed and confirmed ; his 
majeſty grants the King of Pruſha 
an immediate ſupply of 670,0001. 
to be employed in keeping up and 
augmenting his forces for their re- 
ciprocal defence and mutual ſecu- 
rity ; and both parties oblige them- 
ſelves not to enter into any kind of 
convention with the powers, who 
have taken part in the preſent war, 
but in concert, and by mutual con- 


ſent, and expreſsly comprehending . 
each other therein. 


A bout five o'clock in the AY 
morning, a dreadful fire . 
broke out at Hamlin's coffee houſe, 
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in Sweeting's ally, near the royal 
exchange, which conſumed that 
and the New-York coffee houſe ad- 
joining to it; alſo Mr. Vaughan's, 
a fan-maker ; Mr. Withy's, a print- 
feller; Mr. Fleatham's, a wool- 
len-draper; Mr. Hunt's, a linen- 
draper; Mr. Leggs, a wollen- 
draper; Mr. Bakewell's, a print- 
ſeller; all in tre front of Cornhill. 


The Virginia coffee houſe ; Mr. 


Worlidge's, an attorney ; Mr. Mat- 
thias's, ſecretary of the Scots equi- 
valent company; Meſſrs. Walton 
and Voyce's, wholeſale linen-dra- 
pers; Mr. Park's a barber, and Mr, 
Sedgwick's a broker, all in Free- 
man's court, Mr. Bakewell's houſe 
in Cornhill is ſtanding, but all the 
other thirteen are in ruins. Two 
little ſhops at the corner of the paſ- 
ſage to the New-York coffee houſe 
were alſo burnt, one belonging to 
Mr. Mazarine, a ſhoe-maker, and 
the other to Mr. Fiſh, a watch-mak- 
er. Several other houſes were very 
much damaged, among which are 
the Red- lion and Sun ale-houſe, and 
Mr. Box's houſe, a muſic ſhop, in 
Sweeting's-alley ; Mr. Watmore's, a 
barber, in Spread Eagle court, and 
the Swan and Rummer in Finck- 
lane. It is thought the fire began 
in a room belonging to a man who 
played muſic upon glaſſes, and 
lodged at Hamlin's coffee houſe, and 
it is reported that he periſhed in the 
flames. The next day, at three 
o'clock in the afternoon, the fire 
broke out again at the Red Lion 
and Sun ale houſe in Sweeting's 
alley; it was ſoon got under; but 
the houſe is ſo much damaged, that 


it is believed it muſt be entirely 


pulled down. By the fall of the 
houſes in Cornhill, Mr. Hurford, 
clerk to Meilrs. Martin and com- 
pany, bankers, in Lombard ſtreet, 
was killed; and it is believed that 


ſeveral perſons were buried unde: 
the ruins. 

Weſtminſter. This day _ 
the lords being met, a meſ- 14th, 
ſage was ſent to the honourable 
houſe of commons, defiring their at- 
tendance in the houſe of peers; and 
the commons being come thither 
accordingly, the lord keeper, one 
of the lords commiſhoners appoint- 
ed by his majeſty for that purpoſe, 
opened the ſeſſion by a ſpeech to 
both houſes. 

This day likewiſe his Royal High- 
neſs the Prince of Wales took his ſeat 
in the houſe of peers. 

A letter from Portſmouth th 
takes notice, that the Ter- 
rible man of war, of 74 guns, had 
been loſt in the river St. Laurence, 
but for an expedient of a warrant 
officer on board, who, when the 
ſhip drove from her anchor by the 
rapidity of the tide, contrived an 
anchor that held her faſt : this an- 
chor was made by ſecuring one of 
the ſhip's guns to two ſmall anchors, 
as had been formerly done by Com- 
modore Anſon in the Centurion, on 
a like occaſion. 

This day the remains of þ 
General Wolfe were landed 71. 
at Portſmouth, from*on board the 
Royal William man of war; dur- 
ins the ſolemnity minute guns were 
fired from the ſhips at Spithead, and 
all the honours that could be paid 
to the memory of a gallant officer 
were paid on this occaſion. 

John Aylitte, Eſq; was 
carried in a cart from New- 
gate, and about twenty minutes at- 
ter 11, executed at Jyburn. He 
was about 36 years of age, born 
near Blandtord, in Dorſetſhire, of 
a very good family. He has lett a 
widow, and one ſon, about eleven 
years old. He behaved at the gal- 
Lows with great compoſure and de- 

cenc y, 


10th. 


ency » and deſired, juſt before he 
as turned off, to be indulged with 
a few minutes for his private de 
votions, Which was granted him. 
After the execution, his body was 
arried off in a hearſe by the un- 
ertakers, to be interred in the 
country. 

Three expreſſes arrived with 
advice, that M. Conflans, with 
he grand armament of France, 
was failed from Breſt, to take 
the tranſports from Vannes, with 
the land forces under his pro- 
tection, and then to ſail on his in- 
tended expedition, His whole 
force, conſiſting of twenty ſhips of 
the line, and four frigates; and 
the tranſports are to carry 18, ooo 
men. 

Much about the ſame time, a 
certain account was received, that 
M. Thurot, with his ſquadron, was 
put into Gottenburg in Sweden, 
Alſo M. Bompart's ſquadron had 
got ſafe into Breſt in the abſence of 
Admiral Hawke, who had been 
driven off his ſtation, as mentioned 
already. This ſquadron is ſaid to 
have been richly laden with private 
property from Guadaloupe and 
Martinico. 

The hon. houſe of com- 
mons reſolved, that an hum- 
ble addreſs be preſented to his ma- 
jelly, moſt humbly to deſire his ma- 
ety, that he will be graciouſly 
pleaſed to give directions, that a 
monument be erected in the col- 
legiate church of St. Peter Weſt- 
minſter, to the memory of the 
ever lamented late commander in 
chef of his majelty's land forces, 
on an expedition to Quebec, Major 
General James Wolfe, who ſur- 
mounting by ability and valour, all 
obſtacles of art and nature, was 
zam in the moment of victory, at 


21ſt. 
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the head of his conquering troops, in 
the arduous and decifive battle a- 
gainſt the French army, near Que- 
bec, fighting for their cap tal of Ca- 
nada, in the year 1759; and to aſſure 
his majeſty, this houſe will make 
good the expence of eretting the ſaid 
monument. — At the ſame time it 
was reſolved, that the thanks of the 
houſe be given to the admirals and 
generals ——_ in this glorious 
and ſucceſsful expedition againſt 
Quebec. | 
There is advice that Capt. Grey- 
ſtock's ſhip being alongſide of a 
Dutch man of war, in the harbour 
of Rotterdam, words aroſe while 
the captain was on ſhore, between 
his crew and the crew of the man 
of war, on which the Dutch captain 
ſent and demanded one of Grey- 
ſtock's men, who was delivered to 
him ; but Captain Greyſtock being 
preſently informed of the whole 
tranſaction, went himſelf on board 
the ſhip of war, and re-demanded 
his man; the Dutch captain fell 
into a rage, and, inſtead of making 
ſatisfaction for the inſult, ſtruck 
Greyſtock, ſaying, that was the 
treatment which every Engliſhman 
deſerved from a Dutchman. On 
which Captain Greyſtock went to 
the Hague, and preſented a me- 
morial to General Yorke, which 


was by him laid before the States, 


and they ordered the Dutch captain 
immediately to return the man, 
and make Captain Greyſtock every 
ſubmiſſion he required, except kneel- 
ing. 
Seventy thouſand ſeamen q 
were voted for the fea ſer- 20 

vice, including 18,300 marines, 
Ten bay of building, &c. were 
conſumed by fire, at Northampton, 
Some of the ſhips from Que- 
bec being arrived at Ply- 
mouth, 


23d. 
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mouth, and ſome at Spithead ; the 
lords of the Admiralty began to be 
in pain for Admiral Saunders, when 
they received a letter of excuſe from 
him, dated in the chops of the chan- 


nel, acquainting them, that as he had 
heard the Breſt ſquadron were ſailed, 
he hoped he ſhould be pardoned for 
going to join Admiral Hawke with- 
out orders. In this noble enter- 


pu he is joined by General Town- 
end. 


20 The land · tax of 4s. in the 
| * Pound was ordered to be 
continued ; and alſo the malt bill; 
but a farther duty of 3 d. per buſhel 
is talked of, for raiſing the ſupplies 
for the enſuing year, which will be 
a fund ſufficient without any other 
tax whatever, and the brewers will 
be no loſers if the diſtillery be diſ- 
continued. 
8 An expreſs arrived from 
7*% Commodore Duff, with ad- 
vice of his getting off ſafe from 
his ſtation before Quiberon Bay, 
where he was blocking up the tranſ- 
ports deſtined to join the Breſt fleet. 
Commodore Duff came off from 
Quiberon Bay the 16th, and the 
next day ſaw the French fleet ſtand- 
ing with their heads to the ſhore 
about 7 or 8 leagues S. W. of Bel- 
leiſle. — The commodore, after 
detaching what large ſhips he had to 
join Admiral Hawke, returned to 
is ſtation again with the frigates, 
in order to incommode the tranſports 
as much as poſſible, M. Conflans's 
ſquadron lying wind-bound off Bel- 


leiſle. | 
23th Four conſtables convicted 
in May term for the abuſe of 
their office, in wantonly ſeizing and 
dragging Mrs. Williams, a gentle- 
woman of character, to priſon, and 
confining her a whole night, were 
brought from the King's Bench pri- 
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ſon to Weſtminſter-hall, to recein 
ſentence ; when in conſideration d 
their extreme poverty, , the cour 
thought proper to remit all pecy 
niary puniſhment, and ordered then 
to two months farther impriſcn. 
ment. 

This day an expreſs ar- 
rived at the Admiralty with 200 
certain intelligence, that M. Thy 
rot's fleet was ſeen upon the coa{ 
of Scotland, and that Commodon 
Boys was within ſight of it. Aber. 
deen is thought the place of its del. 
tination. 

A fire broke out in the _ 
veſtry-room of the Romiſh * 
chapel in Duke: ſtreet, Lincoln's In 
fields, which burnt the chapel with 
all its ornaments, to the ground, 
and communicated itſelf to the 
houſe of his excellency Count Vir, 
the Sardinian ambaſſador, who be. 
ing indiſpoſed, was immediately car 
ried to Newceaſtle-bouſe, whither the 
valuable part of his furniture ws 
alſo removed. It deſtroyed ty 
houſes adjoining. 

On the 17th ult. Don Carlo 
formerly King of the Two Sicilicz 
now King of Spain, landed at Ba- 
celona, with his queen and royal 
family, except Don Ferdinand hu 
third ſon, whom he declared King 
of the Two Sicilies, before he les 
Naples. 1 oi in ib 

The Dutch have lately ſhewn? 
remarkable piece of partiality to. 
wards the French, who had brought 
a great number of cannon, cannol 
ball, and other warlike ſtores from 
the Baltic, and landed them at An 
ſterdam, intending to carry then 
by the canals of Holland and Fla 
ders. This our miniſter oppoſed, 


as being contrary to their nei 
trality, and a paſſage was for ſont 
time refuled ; but upon a men, 

| I 
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rial from the French miniſter, the 
States General have granted them a 

port; and notwithſtanding the 
ſtrongeſt remonſtrances made by our 
minder, they have been carried 
through Holland, by inland water 
carriage to Flanders. A new me- 
thod by which our enemies may be 
furniſhed with all forts of naval 
and warlike ſtores, without its 
being poſſible for us to intercept 
them. | 

The Pope has ordered the Jcſuits 
that were ſent from Portugal, and 
arrived at Civita Vecchia, to be 
lodged part of them in the Domi- 
nican and Capuchin convents of that 
city, and the reſt in private houſes, 
til! the houſes getting ready for 
them at Tivoli and F ww are made 
fit for their reception. His hol:- 
neſs ſeems ſenſibly touched with the 
diſgrace of thele fathers; and a 
great number of perſons intereſt 
themſelves in their ** notwith- 
ſtanding the hatred of thoſe who 
endeavour at Rome, as well as elie- 
where, to blacken the ſociety. 

By the death of Mrs. Anne Mar- 
ling, at Namptwich, Cheſhire, her 
fortune, computed at 60001. de- 
volved to her grand- daughter, who 
carried a baſket ſeveral years in the 
markets of this city. | 

A labourer's wife, at Fahlun, in 
Sweden, aged forty-four, was lately 
brought to bed of four children. 


oO OO ET 


_ 
— 


DECEMBER. 


* At the court of King's 
Bench in Weſtminſter-Hall, 


2 proſecution was brou, ht againſt 


à woman for receiving a penſion as 
an officer's widow ten years, al- 
though ſhe had never been married 
to him; when ſhe was found guilty 
ef perjury, 
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Two perſons belonging to the 
workhouſe of St. Andrew's Hol- 
born, tried fome time ago, and 
convicted of taking from its mother, 
then in the ſaid workhouſe, a child 
of two months old, and carryin 
it to the Foundling Hoſpital again 
her conſent, where it died, were 
brought to Guildhall, and received 
ſentence, viz. to pay a fine of 40s, 
cach, and to ſuffer one month's 
imp riſonment in the Poultry-Comp- 
ter, 

Numbers of perſons in Ireland, 
having taken it into their heads, 
that an union was intended between 
England and Ireland, that they 
were to have no more parliaments, 
were to be ſubject to the ſame taxes, 
&c. a mob of ſome thouſands aſ- 
ſembled in Dublin, broke into the 
houſe of lords, inſulted them, would 
have burnt the journals if they 
could have found them, and ſeated 
an old woman on the throne. Net 
content with this, they obliged all 
the members of both houſes that 
they met in the ſtreets, to take an 
oath, that they would never con- 
ſent to ſuch an union, or give any 
vote contrary to the true iaterelt of 
Ireland. Many coaches of ob- 
noxious perſons were cut or broke, 
their horſes killed, &. One gen- 
tleman, in particular, narrowly eſ- 
caped being hanged, a gallows be- 
ing erected for that purpoſe. The 
horſe and foot were drawn out on 
this occaſion, but could mot diſperſe 
them till night; and the day after, 
addreſſes to the lord lieutenant were 
agreed to, and a committee of en- 
quiry appointed. 

T his dey's London Ga- th 
zette gives us the tranſlation * 
of a declaration, Which his Serene 
Highneis Doke Lewis of Brunſwick 
has delivered to the miniſters of the 

1 bel- 
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belligerent powers, reſiding at the 
Hague, in the name of his majeſty, 
and the King of Pruſſia, expreſ- 
fing their majeſties defire of ſceing 
an end put to the war, and their 
readineſs to appoint plenipotentia- 
ries for that purpoſe- 
The great cauſe brought 
Lady Manſell, relitt of 
Sir Edward Manſcll, again the 
heir at law of tha: gentleman, for 
a ſatis faction for her jointure, of 
which ſhe had been evicted, was 
argued in the court of Chancery be- 
fore the lord keeper, who made a 
decree in her favour, and ordered 
her claims to be made good out of 
the great eſtate in Carmarthenſhire, 
called the Vaughan eſtate, which 
are very conſiderable. 
Admiraity-Office, Dec. 9. The 
King has been pleaſed to appoint 
the right hon. kdward Boſcawen, 
eſq; admiral of the blue, to be ge- 
neral of the marine forces. And 
alſo to appoint Charles Saunders, 
eſq; vice admiral of the blue, to 


be lieutenant general of the ſaid 
forces. 


Sch. by 


The following remarkable 
article appeared in the Bruſ- 
ſels Gazette. The animoſity of 
the Engliſh againſt the French de- 
creaſes. They are now ſuffered to 
hate only the French that are in arms. 
A ſubſcription is opened in the ſeve- 
ral towns and counties for cloathing 
the French priſoners detained in 
England, and the example has 
been followed inthe capital.” The 
Engli'h feel for their captives :s men, 
nnd cannot but pity enemies in di— 
ſtrefs, Who are not in a capacity to 
hurt chem. 

* h, It was reſolved by the 

eh. commons in the Parliament of 
Ireland, that the exportation of live 
©:ttle from that kingdom, would be 


4 
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prejudicial to the trade and manu. 
factures thereof. Whath 
Admiral Saunders, Who , ind o 
landed at Cork, in Ireland, 5. Mal H: 
in a boat, not being able to carry in |! Ci 
his great ſhips becauſe of the wes. Hauſe 
ther, ſet out from that port and ar. erm. 
rived this day at Dublin. At night, Hane, 


being at the play, he was ſa'uted by 
the audience with the higheſt de. 
monſtrations of applauſe. 

A loan of eight millions 
was agreed to by parlia- 
ment, for which an intereſt of | 
per cent. and a lottery ticket value 
31. is to be given as a gratuity fot 
every 1001, fo borrowed. The 
ſubſcription for this fum was full 
before the reſolution agreed to in 
parliament was known. An ad. 
ditional duty of 3 d. per bufhel up- 
on malt is laid to pay the interel 
of this vaſt ſum. 

Was executed at Notting- ' Sth 
ham, where he received 
ſentence of death at the aſſizes held W's 
for that town, on the 1oth of Au- 
guſt laſt, the execution of which 
was reſpited from time to time, 
William Andrew Horne, of Butter- 
ley-hall, in Derbyſhire. eſq. aged 
74, for the murder of a child only 
three days old, 35 years ago. His 
brothcr, who was the only perſon 
privy to this long concealed mur- 
der, was at laſt induced to diſcover 
ir, partly from an uneaſineſs ol 
mind he was under on that account, 
and partly from the crucl treatmen: | 
he received from Mr. Horne. 1 

The Adventure tranſport, 
Captain Walker, arrived at ; 
Plymouth from the Bay, and brings MW* 
advice that the ſhips in Villaine 
harbour are not deſtroyed ; that he 
himſelt was employed in weighing 
up the guns of the Soleil ; w 

that 


17th, 


I fil. er 


1 
bat he was fired upon from the land, 
ind obliged to deſiſt ; that Admi- 
Hawke had bombarded the town 
of Croiſſel, and ſet it on fire, be- 
auſe the magiſtrates had refuſed to 
ermit any boats to paſs up the Vil- 
aine, to deſtroy the men of war 
hat had taken ſhelter there. 

Captain William Lawrence, com- 
ander of the Pluto privateer, con- 
i&:d ſome time ago for rubbing a 
Dutch ſhip on the high ſeas, was 
arried to execution-dock, and there 
xecuted, purſuant to his ſentence. 
The two ſeamen who aſſiſted, and 
cho were likewiſe condemned, as 
hey ated under his command, were 
elpited. 

be following acts were 
268 ſigned by commiſſion — An 
& to continue and amend an act for 
he importation of Iriſh ſalted beef, 
ork, and butter, — An act to pro- 
ibit for a limited time, the diſtil- 
ng of ſpirits or low wines from all 
rain —An act to puniſh mutiny 
nd deſertion, and for the better 
ayment of the army. And one na- 


e, . 

+ ralization at—After which the 
ed {Wouſe of peers adjourned till Tueſ- 
ly WW the 15th of January, and the 


ouſe of commons to Monday 
he 14th, 
At night the trial of a pretended 
er {Wutch ſhip, called the Snip, taken 
of the Lyon privateer, Capt. Creil, 
tame on before the lords of appeal, 
n: MW the Cock-pit, Whitehall, when 
plainly appeared to their lordſhips, 
hat the real bill of lading, &c. 
h. Pere artfully conccalcd in a caſk or 
9 8 of coffee, and that the coun- 
ne eit papers were encouraged by 
de Ne Dutch governor of Sc. Eultatia, 
ho was deeply concerned in the 
laing: their lordſhips were una- 
a; ncuſly vleaſed to confirm the 
dp.'s ſentence, by pronouncing 
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the ſhip and cargo (which is worth 
80001.) to be French property. 

The contract made this 0 
day by the commiſſioners of ****- 
the victualling office for beef was 
no more than 21s. 5d per hun» 
dred; and 27s. 11 d. for pork. 

About four in the morn- 
ing, a fire broke outat a 23d, 
cabinet-maker's in King ſireet, Co- 
vent-garden, which entirely con- 
ſumed that houſe, and rwo more in 
front ; a large work-ſhop backwards 
took fire, and having no water ſor 
ſome time, the flames ſoon reach- 
ed ſeveral houſes in Hart-ſtreet, 
which were burnt down; as are 
likewiſe all the houſes on the right 
hand fide of the way in Roſe. ſtreet, 
through to Long-acre It is com. 
puted that in the whole about 
fifty houſes are conſumed, and 
ſeveral more greatly damaged. 
One freman and a brewer's ſer- 
vant loſt their lives by the fall of 
a houſe, and ſeveral others had 
their legs and arms broke; and 
were otherwiſe much hurt. The 
loſs is computed at more than 
70, ooo l. 

His majeſty has ſettled 1 
1500 J. per ann. upon Sir APs 
Edward Hawke, for his own life 
and that of his jon. 

Lord George Sackville having 
made application to be tried by a 
court-martial for his ſuppoſed miſ- 
conduct on the firſt of Auguſt laſt, 
a doubt has been raiſed whether he 
is amenable before ſuch a court, as 
he does not at preſent hold any mi- 
litary employment whatioever, This 
point is referred to the judges, whe 
are to give their opinion thereon 
next term. 

During the preſent war, there 
have been taken or deſtcoyed, 27 
French ſhips of the line, and 31 

K 2 frigates 


32 
trigates ; and two ſhips of the line 
nl fo frigates loft. making in 
tie whole 58 taken or deſtroyed, 
and. 6x loſt. We have loſt ſeven 
wen of war and five frigates. 

A ſubſcription lately et on foot for 
e relief and reward of the folders, 
who triumphed at Minden and 
Quebec, meets with great encou- 
ragement; and another for cloath- 
ing and comforting the French 
priſoners, during the preſent ri— 
gorous ſeaſon, has already the ſanc- 
tion of many great and illuſtrious 
names; whilſt they, unhappy, 
brave fellows ! are totally neglect- 
<d and abandoned by their own 
country. 
2850 This morning arrived at 
© Portſmouth, Captain Geary, 
with ſeveral ſhips from Sir Edward 
Hawke's fleet; as did Lord Howe 
in his majeſty's ſhip Magnanime. 
Some of theſe ſhips are in a ſhatter- 
ed condition, having had very bad 
weather for ſome time, Admiral 
Rodney is alſo arrived here with 
the ſhips under his command from 
off Havyre-de-Grace. 

This morning Admiral Saunders 
arrived in town from Dublin. 

2th Dr. Ward ſent this day a 

benefaction of 501. to the 
: ſubſcription opened at Slaughter's 
coffee-houſe for ths relief of the diſ- 
trefted ſufferers by the late fire in 
. » Covent-garden. 

Died lately Mr. David Lacy, of 
Limerick, in Ireland, aged 112. 
A few days fince, as Hugh Bethel, 
elq; of Riſe, was hunting the ſtag 
between Scarborough and Burling- 
ton the creature being very hard preſ- 


ſed, took downa cliff of an immenſe. 


height; and ten couple and a half of 
the leading hounds followed; by 
which accident they were every one 
kijled upon the ſpot, and the ſtag 
had three of his legs broke. One of 
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the whippers-in, a young lad, bei 
juſt at their heels, and ſeeing | 
danger, threw himſelf from! 


horſe; and the horſe upon comiy 
near the precipice ſuddenly ſtopt,j 
which means they were both jy 


ſerved. 
Extract of a letter from Capt. 


Richard Maitland, of the 30 
Royal regiment of artillery, dau 


Bombay, May, 8, 1759. 


Since my laſt, nothing pat 


cular has happened to the det; 


ment, until February, whenl m 
ordered by the governor and con 
cil to take the command of an em 
dition againſt the city and caſtle 
Surat, my command conliſting i 
830 artillery and infantry, with iz 


ſcapoys. 
I embarked my troops on be 


the company's armed veſſels, and 


eight days landed them all ſafes 
place called Dentilowry, diſtant 


Surat about nine miles, Where! 


encamped for the refre{hment oft 
troops three or four days. Ine 


firſt day's march from the abovee 
campment, Capt. John Northailct 


of an apoplectic fit, and was ſucce 
ed in our company by Capt. Jolt 
Winter. 'The Art attack that I 
was againſt the French gat 
where the enemies (Scydees) 
lodged a number of men; then 
drove out, after a very {mart ir 


on both ſides, for about four hour 


our number loſt conſiſting of ai 
twenty men killed, and as oil 
wounded, After we had got ps 
ſion of the French garden, I tlio 
it neceſlary to order the eng net 
pr upon a proper place toe 


attery, which he did, and c 


pleated it in two days. 


On this battery were mou 


two 24 pounders, and a 15" 
mortar, which 1 ordered to 
| 47 40 
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zinſt the wall, &c. as briſk as poſ- poſſible ; diſtance from the castle 
ble: this I continued to do for taree about 700 yards, innet town 500. 
ys, Having thought of a more About ſix in the eveningthe mor- 
xpedient method of getting into tars began to play very briſkly, and 
e outer town, than by a breach in continued to do ſo untił half paſt two 
he wall, I called a council of war, the next morning,. This continual 
ompoſed of military and marine; firing of our mortars put the rafts 
ormed a plan of a general attack, and town into 1 ;ch a conſternation, 
yhich L laid before them, and they that they never returned one gun. 
5 readily agreed to, and this to be The enemy finding it impoſſible to 
ut into execution at half paſt four ſupport themſelves, ſent to acquaint 
he next morning. The plan was, me they would open the gates for 
hat the company's grab and bomb- my troops to march into the town z 
etches ſhould wrap up the river in which I did, with drums beating, 
he night, and anchor in a line of and colours flying. After I was 
battle oppoſite the Scydees Bundar, in the town, the governor ſent to 
ne of the ſtrongeſt fortified places acquaint me, that he would give 
hey had got: this they did, and a me up the caftle, on proviſo, that 
peneral attack begun from the veſ- I would allow him and his people 
ds and battery at the appointed to march out of the caſtle with 
ime. My intentions in this were, their effects, which I agreed to, 
to drive the enemy from their bat- taking poſſeſion without any fur- 
e ies, and to facilitate the landing ther moleſtation, 
of the infantry at the Bundar, whom Royal artillery, killed 2, wound - 
I had embarked on board of boats ed 4. 
for their tranſportation. We made In the company's infantry, Cap- 
2 continual fire until half paſt eight, tains killed 2. Subaltern 1. Killed 
when a ſignal was made for the in all 150. Wounded about 60. 
boad to put off, and to go under the Our expedition commenced the 
cover of the veſſels This proved qth of February, and we arrived at 
very ſucceisiul, for the men were Bombay the 15th of April.” 
landed with the loſs of one man on- Letter from Albany in New- iN 
ly ; giting poſſeſſion of the Scy- York „Oct. 23. * 
dees Bundar, and putting the men * Cayenquiliquoa and Rat- 
to hight, with the loſs of Capt. tle-ſnake Sam, two Mohawk In- 
Robert Ingliſn mortally wounded, dians, came here yeſterday. They 
and Lieutenant Pepperel wounded were about fourteen days ago at 
in the ſhoulder, our loſs of men Oſwegatchie, in Canada, on a viſit 
not very conſiderable. to ſome relations who have been 
Having gained this point, and many years ſettled with the French. 
getting poſſeſſion of the outer town, They ſay they endeavoured to per- 
wich its fortifications, the next thing ſuade their relations, and the other 
to be done, was to attack the inner Mohawks at Gowegatchie, to leave 
town and caſtle. the French in good time, and re- 
| ordered the 13 and 2 ten- inch turn to their owa country; telling 
mortars to be planted on the Scy- them, „That the Engliſh, ſormer- 
dees Bundar, and to begin firing ly women, were now all turned into 
into the caſtle and town as {yon as men, and were as thick all over the 
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country, as the trees in the woods, 
That they have taken the Ohio, 
Niagara, Cataracqui, Ticonderago, 
Louiſbourg, and now lately Quebec; 
and they would ſoon eat the re- 
mainder of the French in Canada, 
and Indians that adhered to them.” 
Bot the French Ing,ans anſwered, 
*6 Brethren, you a.v deceived, the 
Enp':h cannot eat up the French; 
their mouth is too little, their jaws, 
too weak; and their teeth not ſharp 
enough Our father Onontion (that 
is, the goiernor of Canada) has 
told us, and we believe him, that 
the Engliſh, like a thief, have ſtolen 
Louiſbourg, and Quebec from the 
great King, whilit his back was 
turned, and he was looxing another 
way ; but now he has turned his 
face, and ſecs what the Engliſh have 
done, he is goiag into their country 
with a thouſand great canoes, and 
all his warriors; and he will take 
the little Engliſh King, and pinch 
him till he makes him cry out, and 
give back what he has ſtolen, as he 
did about ten ſummers ago; and 
this your eyes will ſoon fee.” The 
ſame notions and prejudices, we 
find, are induſtriouſiy ſpread among it 
the Six Nations: God graut nothing 
may happen at a peace to confirm 
them.“ a 

The Cheſeria, from a place 20 
leagues above Quebec, of near 500 
tons, mounting 28 fix pounders, 
wit) ico men, and fix Englith pri- 
{oners, is ſent juto Briſtol] by the 
Rip on man of war, who took her 
the 20th inſtant, ſeventy leagues 
trom the Lizard. She tailed from 
Quebec with four or fve others; 
the forts fired as they palled the 
rown ; but did them little or no 
damage. It was thought impoilible 
that they could eſcape. | 

Letteis from Gibraltar adyiſe,that 


1759, 
Mc. Milbank, who was lately fe 
to Morocco with two men of war, y 
treat about the raniom of the cre 
of the Litchfield man of war, and; 
tranſport that was wrecked laſt ed l 
on the Barbary coalt, is not able u 
ſu:cecd in his commiſſion : for, be 
ſides the ſum of money require, 
which is very large, the empem 
demands a certain number of car. 
non, with powder and ball anſwe. 
able, and cordage, tackle, &c. ſuf.¶— 
cient to equip four men of war, 

In Paris 19,148 children wer 
baptized, 4341 couple married, 
9, 202 died during this year; and 
508 2 foundiings were taken int 
their foundling hoſpital in the ſax 
tines: | 

Amſterdam. The number d 
perſons who have died in this ciy 
in 1759, amounts to 7771, and the 
chriſtenings to 4317. 

Extiact of a letter from Bomb, — 
dated April 7, 1759. 

There have been three very er 4c: 
traordinary appearances here. Oi t 
the 13th of December lait, there was 
almoſt a total eclipſe of the un, 
which laſted from ten in the morning 
till near one o' clock. A comet ha- 
been feen theſe twenty days, and 
remains ſtill viſible about four 
o'clock in the morning. A very laige 
meteor in the air was ſeen on the 
4th of this month, at zbout ſeven 
o'clock at night, which appeared in 
the ſame ſhape, but much larger 
than the comet, and had the ſame 
direction. It laſted about ten ſe- 
conds, and was of ſo great a bright- 
neſs, that it was not poſſible tora 
perion to look ſtedfaſtly at it. 4 
for myſelf, I narrowly eſcaped feel 
ing the effects of it; being then re- 
turning from a village near Bombay 
town, and in the open road, b 
an extraordinary light in the air, 
turn 
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emed my head that way, t Increaſed in the burials this year 
„e nat it was, when it immedfate y 2028. | 
a vght my eyes, in a manner, that 


nd as not then ſenſible whether 1 Died under 2 years of age 6994 
ver d loſt them or not, and was oblig- Between 2 and 5 2063 
le vi. to put up my hand to ſcreen 5 and 10 803 
deem. Every houſe was illuminat- 10 and 20 694 
led by it, as if there was a number 20 and 30 1576 
a flamb. aux lighted. 30 and 40 1016 
can. 8 Yours, &c, A. B. 40 and 80 1688 
Wer. 50 and 5 1413 
f. ? 8 60 and 70 125.5 
wer Leneral BILL of all the Chriſt. 70 and 80 968 
1 enings and Burials in London, 8 and go 435 
from December 12, 1758, to 90 and 100 86 
ml December 11, 1759. Ng 4 
103 i 
me Cpriſtened Buried — 
Males 7224 Males 9919 19,004 
0 WWFcmales 6959 Females 9685 — 


— — 


14,253 19,004 


a), — — — — — rn — 

er- Wl {coor ding te our method in the laſt year's Regiſter, we rejerue an ar- 
On ticle at the concluſion of the Chronicle, for thaſe matters, which though 
vo curious and intereſting, cannot be inſertet in that part, agreeabiy 49 
Un, 


our Plau. 


a ; ; 2 n RN 
„At the End of April of this year the following advertiſement appeared, 
5 and bas been often repeated in ſome of the daily papers. 


Hereas on Wedneſday the 25th «of April, fewvernt perſons, armed euith 
cutlaſſet, ſevords, and other offenſive winfons, did forcibly enter the 


ps leuſe of Mr. Campbell, Jeaueller, in King-flract, Sehe, break oten his parlour 
5 dvr, greatly cbuje him and his wife, take axrvay a lady by force, and commit 
% adts of great violence and outrage: And Whereas only feur of the {aid 
15 perſons have as yet been talen; wv giver «ill make diſcovery, or cauſe 70 be 
” ii cobered and taken, the principal ringleaden of this conſpiracy, or riot, o 
x that he may be bronght to juſtice, (the lord chicf jujtice's warrant Having teen 


% (ted for that purpoſe } ſoall, on his commitment, recei de a reward of foe 
1. %s fe be paid by me | Jof. Campbell. 


% 


4 N. B. He is about five feet five or fix inches high, raw-bon:d, and fl naler 
yy in bis perſon, fitted with the ſmal!-pix, of a dark cimplexion, broad black 


| ge-brows, grey eves, looking a litilt 1ed or fore about the lids, a longiſh f arp 
F noſe, wide mouth, had on a large grixxle wig, and black coat. | 


HIS extraordinary adver- violence which occaſioned it, has 
tiſement has been the ſubje&t been variouſly, but neither truly nor 

of much ſpeculation, and the act of circumflantially related. It was, in- 
K 4 . _ Gece 
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deed, one of the mot daring and 
flagitious breaches of the peace that 
ever happened in this kingdom, as 


” will appear by the following narra- 


tive, which is drawn up from an ac- 
count given in writing, by the lady 


herſelf, - 


Mrs. A. M. B. in the month of 
December, 1757, after having been 
married three years to Mr. B. B. 
was obliged, by a ſeries of unpro- 
voked cruelty to ſwear the peace 
againſt him before a magiſtrate, to 
remove from his houſe in Frith-ſtreet, 
Soho, leaving with him their only 
child, a lie hoy, then about a year 
and a half old, and take ſhelter 
at Mr. Campbell's, a jeweller, in 
King-ltreet, not far diſtant. In the 
next Hilary term ſhe exhibited the 
articles of peace in the cours of 
King's-Bench, and commenced a 
ſuit in the ſpiritual court, by which 
ſhe obtained a divorce à men/a et to- 
ro, with colts and damages, on the 
15th of December 1758. 

On the 25th of April, 1759, 


about four months after the divorce. 


had been obtained as Mrs. B. was 
ſitting in the parlour at Mr. Camp- 
bell's, with Mr. Campbell and his 


wife, between eight and nine o'clock. 


in the evening, ſhe heard three 
loud knocks at the ſtreet door. The 

arlour where they were fitting is a 
re room, with two doors ; one 
door opens into the paſſage, at the 
end of which is the ſtreet door, and 
the other opens into the ſhop, in 
which there is a glaſs door, that 


opens into the ſame paſſage cloſe 
by the ſtreet door. 


Being ſtartled at the loudneſs of 
the knocking, Mr. Campbell went 


cout at the paſſage door, which Mrs. 
War bad immediately bolted after 
bim, and while he was going along 


the paſſage to the ſtreet door, Mrs, 
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B. went out at the other door iny 
the ſhop, and looked through th 
2 door, which was always key 

olted at night, to ſee who wx 
coming. As ſoon as Mr. Camp. 
bell opened the ſtreet door, ſhe {ay 
a tall elderly ill- looking man, any 
hearing him enquire if Mrs. B. di 
not lodge there, ſhe inſtantly (af 
pected ſome violence was intended 
againſt her, and being extremely 
frighted, ſhe ſcreamed out. The 
next moment ſhe diſtinguiſhed Mr, 
B's voice, and heard him fay, 
Come on, my boys.” Several 
rufhans then ruſhed into the paſlage, 
armed with ſhort bludgeons, violent. 
Iy threw Mr. Campbell down, who 
endeavoured to ſtop them, and get. 
ting at length to the parlour door, 
B. aſter ſeveral efforts, burſt it open, 
by forcing off the box of the lock, 
Mrs. B. was ſtill at the glaſs door in 
the ſhop. B. diſcovering her, ran 
to her, and, dropping his bludgeon, 
laid hold of her, and forcibly drag. 
ged her quite round through the 
parlour and paſſage, to the ſtreet 
door, not having preſence of mind 
to unbolt the glaſs door, which, 
when he was in the ſhop, he might 
eaſily have done. Mrs. Campbell, 
endeavouring to fave her, was ex- 
tremely 1l|-treated, and had her 
cloaths torn from her back ; and 
Mrs. B. in the ſtruggle loſt both her 
ſhoes, and her linen and cloaths 
were torn almoſt to rags. 
condition ſhe was dragged into the 
ſtreet where ſhe ſaw a landau; 
while the gang were attempting to 
force her into it, ſhe heard a wo- 
man's voice, who called her by her 
name, and ſaid, ** Don't be afraid, 
* Mrs. B. come in.” Mrs B. how- 
ever, continued to ſtruggle with all 
her ſtrength, but was at laſt over- 
powered, and, with great violence, 
e | | an 
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and great indecency, forced into the 
coach. She immediately perceived 
that the woman, having done her 
office, had got out at one door, juſt 
as ſhe was 2 in at the other. 
One Aldrich came into the coach to 
her, and was immediately followed 
by B. The coach then drove away 
with great ſpeed, leaving behind 
many perſons, who topped to gaze 
at the tumult, and who, notwith- 
ſtanding the cries, and entreaties, 
and ſtruggles of the lady, patiently 
ſuffered her to be thus treated, be- 
cauſe ſome of the gang had told 
them it was only a ſqua ble between 
à man and his wife. 

Mrs. B. ſtill continued her ſcreams, 
and threw her hands out of the 
coach, imploring àſſiſtance, which 
was ſtill prevented by ſome of the 
gang, who followed-the coach on 
foot, which drove at a great rate up 
Greek-ſtreet, croſs Soho-ſquare, 
through Hog-lane. and ſo to the 
— at Tottenham- court. This 
turnpike, and the next, being al- 
ready opened, they drove furiouſly 
through, without ſtopping, and, as 
they ſaid, went through the back 
part of . B. all the time 
being half out of the coach, curſing 
and ſwearing at the coachman to 
puſh on, and to keep the lower 
road, They came at length to a 
third turnpike, which, they 1aid, led 
to Hackney, and this not being 


opened, the coach ſtopped to pay 
Mrs. B. ſaw that there 


the toll. 
was but one man at this gate, and 
though ſhe could not hope much 
from his aſſiſtance, yet te would 
have called out to him, if B. had not 
lorcibly held her back in the coach, 
and ſtopped her mouth with his 
hand. Some time after they had 
got through this turnpike, the coach 
8opped again by B's order; and 
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it being now late in the evening. 
and the place lonely, Mrs. B. was 
ſtruck with the dreadful apprehen- 
{fon that ſhe was now about to be 
murdered; this apprehenſion was 
increaſed by a motion, which B. 
made to get out, under ptetence of 
enquiring the way: ſhe thought he 
could not either perpetrate her mur- 
der with his own hands, or be pre- 
ſent while it was prepetrated by the 
ruffian, whom he had engaged for 
that purpoſe ; ſhe therefore layin 
hold of his hand, earneſtly entreate 
him not to leave her; to this he at 
laſt ſilently conſented, and Aldrich 
went out in his ſtead, which it was 
neceſſary to do to ſave appearances, 
whatever were their real intentions, 
as they pretendod it was neceſſary 
to enquire the way : ina ſhort time 
Aldrich returned into the coach, and 
the man was ordered again to drive 
on : Mrs. B. then begged and con- 
jured B. that he would neither mur- 
der her himſelf, nor permither to be 
murdered by the man thar was with 
him; B. made no anſwer, but du- 
ring Mrs. B's entreaties and expoſ- 
tulations, kept his eyes wildly fixed 
upon Aldrich ; this fill increaſed 
her fears, and ſhe was thrown al- 
moſt into an agony ſoon after, by 
ſeeing them whiſper. She then in 
ſuch words as diſtreſs and terror ſug- 
geſted, begged they would not whil- 
per, as ſhe could not but regard 
ſuch dark conſultations as the pre- 
lude to her death. B. then ſaid 
aloud to Aldrich, ** Will you go 
„through?“ and Aldrich anſwered, 
* Yes, that I will; I'll do any thing 
for you, and go through the 
„ world with you.” B. replied, 
Say youſo? give me your hand, 
« my boy.” On which they ſhook 
hands, B. then looked out of the 
coach, and ſeeing none of the gang, 
| ſome 
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ſome of whom had followed the 
coach on foot to the ſecond turn- 
7 he expreſſed great uneaſineſs 
eſt ſome ofthem ſhould betray him, 
either throngh remorſe or fear, and 
that a party, by their information 
ſhould get at the place of rendezvous 
before the coach, and reſcue the la- 
dy: he therefore told Aldrich in a 
low voice, that he had a great mind 
to alter his ſcheme ; but Aldrich 
telling him that none of the gang 
knew his ſcheme ſufficiently to fruſ- 
trate it, if they had any ſuch inten- 
tion, he ſeemed ſatisfied, and only 
whiſpered, © Have you got every 
thing ready ? to which Aldrich 
replied aloud, ** I have.” B. then 
turning to Mrs. B. told her that 
Aldrich belonged to a very great 
man, and that he had got what 
would do for any body; upon which 
Aldrich, at his requeſt, produced a 
ſhort painted ſtaff, like that which 
conltables carry in their pockets, 
as a token of their authority : Al- 
drich, however, deſired B. not to 
meddle with it, and ſoon after took 
it from him. B. then put his hand 
down to the bottom of the coach 
where Mrs. B. ſat, as ſhe thought 
with a deſign of taking off her ſhoes, 
upon which ſhe told him ſhe had 
none on. He replied, © We will 
„get you ſhocs in the country.” 
He then produced two drawn ſwords 
which he ſaid if he met with any 
oppoſition, ſhould be the death of 
him or of thoſe who oppoſed him : 
Mrs. B. then burſt into tears, and 
intreated him to tell her where ſhe 
was to go; he replied ſhe was go- 
ing to her country lodzing to ſee 
her little boy. After this converſa- 
tion he ca!led out to the coachman 
to make haſte, offering him any mo- 
ney to drive faſter, upon which Mrs. 
B. again ſcreamed out, and calling 


1739. 
to the coachman, ſaid,“ Surely 
vou will not carry me to be mur. 
„ dered ; how much farther am! 
to go,?“ The coachman replied, 


* Only a quarter of a mile,” and thi 
then drove at a prodigious rate till cl. 
he came to Limehouſe-hole, where of 
he ſtopped, B. ordered him to go 11 
on to the Ifle of Dogs He replied di 
that he did not know the way; they I de 
ordered him to enquire. Juſt as te * 
coach began to go on again, it was 122 
ſtopped by an ill-looking fellow 2 
muffled up in a blue great coat, who * 
coming to the window ſaid, ** Sir, 2 
** was you at Billingſgate to day ?” 1 
B. aniwered, Ves.“ Then," = 
ſays the fellow, © I am right; pet - 
© out here; the boat is at the bot. F 
** tom of the place, and the ſhip not 5 
far off.“ Mrs. B. upon hearing pa 
this cried out, © Lord have mercy b 
* nponme, ſure] am notgoing upon b 
„ the water: and B. endeavour. . 
ing to pacify her, ſaid. My dear, n 
* you know my couſin Atkinſen, 0 
we are only going on board his 5 
„ ſhip.” The fellow had now diſ- : 


appeared, and they were preparin 
to get out, but Mrs. Ber — 
terrified them, and they ordered 
the man to drive a little farther, As 
the coach wen! on, it paſſed cloſe 
by the Royal Oak, a public houſe, 
and Mrs. B. ſeeing a light in the 
window, continued to cry out for 
help, and her voice brought out two 
or three women. Aldrich then got 
out of the coach, and B. ſtood up in 
the coach, ſo as to hide Mrs. B. 
from the women, and ordered the 
coachman to drive to any place 
where he might procure a poſt- 
chaiſe, encouraging him by the pro- 
miſe of any money he would require. 
It is probable, that B's original in- 
tention was to force Mrs. B into a 
boat at Limchouſe-hole, but not 
imme- 
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immediately meeting with the man, 
who afterwards aſked if he had been 
at Billingſgate, which ſeems to have 
been a watch word, and finding 
that there were houſes near, he con- 
cluded it better to proceed to the Iſle 
of Dogs, a ſolitary place, where he 
might have kept her without fear of 
diſcovery, till the boat had been or- 
dered thither to take her in. He 
was now informed that the boat 
was ready, but fearing to make his 
attempt here, as the neighbourhood 
was alarmed, and deſpairing to get 
on with the coach, was defirous per- 
haps to proceed tothe Iſle of Dogs 
in a poſt-chaiſe, while Aldrich di- 
rected the boat to meet him there. 
Hewever this be, the coachman ſaid 
he could go no farther, for there was 
no road: B. then got out, and Mrs. 
B. ſecing his meaſures precipitated 
by their ſituation, and that the ef- 
fort to get on the water mult be 
made on the ſpot, redoubled her 
cries {or aſſiſtance, and called out 
murder with all her ſtrength many 
times : this brought ſeveral more 
women out of the Royal Oak, and 
one man : upon their coming up to 
the coach ſhe ſhewed her feet which 
were without ſhoes, and her cloaths 
that were almoſt. torn from her 
back, and told them ſhe was 
forcibly taken away by ruffians, 
who ſhe feared were about to 
through her into the Thames, or 
otherwiſe take away her life. B. 
then ſaid, that“ ſhe was his wife, 
„that ſhe was mad, and that he 
vas carrying her to a mad-houſe.“ 
This ſhe denied in ſuch a manner, 
as Convinced the people who ſaw 
her, that ſhe ſpoke truth ; and B. 
perceiving that every moment of 
delay muſt produce new oppoſition, 
peremptorily commanded Aldrich 
to take her, and carry her to the 
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boat by force. Aldrich immediate- 
ly ſeized her, with that deſign, but 
the man who came out of the Royal 
Oak reſcued her from him, and 
carried her into the houſe, whither 
B. and Aldrich followed her. The 
man in the blue coat, who had ſtopt 
the coach juſt before, now returned 
with the waterman, and brought 
him into the room to them. B. 
than ordered the waterman to aſſiſt 
in forcing her to the water fide ; but 
the man replied, © Not I indeed; 
« if the lady chuſes to go in my 
* boat, ſhe is welcome; but I'll 
* carry nobody againſt their will.“ 
B. now found it impracticable to 
execute his meaſures, and being 
ſenſible of the danger of his ſitua- 
tion, made his eſcape by drawing 
his ſword upon ſome of the women, 
who endeavoured to detain him. 
Aldrich was ſecured till a conſtable 
was called, who conducted him 
to Poplar round houſe. Mrs. B. 
ſat up the reſt of the night, at the 
Royal Oak, and in the morning 
ſent the following letter to Mr. 
Campbell, 
Mr. Campbell, 

I have, through God's mercy, 
eſcaped death that was deſigned me, 
and have got to an honeit houſe 
the Royal Oak in Limehouſe hole, 
where | beg to ſee you, and more 
with you, as l am in fear of being 
moleſted every hour. 

Thurſday morning. A.M.B. 

Mr. Campbell immediately com- 
municated this to ſome friends, wha 
went and brought back the lady 
with Aldrich, who was by Juſtice St. 
Lawrence committed to the Gate» 
houſe, with two more of the gang, 
who had been ſeized the night be- 
fore, upon the informatioa of the 
maſter of the Hercules Pillars, in 
Grcek-ſtreet, Scho, who iv ore he 


be- 
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believed them to be in the conipi- 
racy, becauſe they and many more 
had been caballing three nights 
ſucceſſively at his houſe with B. 

The lady, who, with the terror, 
hurry, and fatigue, and the bruiſes 
ſne received, was many days in dan- 
r her life, is now recovered. 

is not yet taken, but a proſe- 
cution is, in the mean time, carry- 
ing on againſt the other conſpirators, 

which a further account will here- 


after be given. 
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INSTALLATION, &c. at Oxford. 


Oxford, July 7. 
N Monday laſt, at two o'clock 
in the afternoon, the right 
hon. John Earl of Weſtmoreland, 
chancellor ele& of this univerſity, 
made his public entrance, by the 
eaſt gate, into this city. His lord- 
ſhip was attended at his entrance, 
and for a great part of the Wycomb 
road, by a long train of coaches and 
other equiPages of the nobility and 
gentry of the country. Notice 
was given of his near approach, by 
the ring of a bell at St. Mary's, 
which called together the gentle- 
men of the univerſity, who were 
ranked, according to their different 
orders and degrees on his lord- 
mips right hand, from the eaſt gate 
to St. Mary's church. The left 
band ſide of the ſtreet was reſerved 
for the townſmen. | 

Previous to his lordſhip's arrival, 
the following orders were agreed 
to by the vice chancellor and dele 
gates, and were communicated to 
all the heads of the houſes, and by 
them to their reſpective ſocieties : 


1. 'That the ſtudents appear no 


Where abroad during the chancel- 
lor's abode in the univerſity without 
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their caps and gowns ſuitable to 
their degree and condition, and 
their apparel be ſuch as the ſtatutes 
required, and that they behave with 
ſuch order and decency, as become 
gentlemen of a liberal education. 

2. That no ſcholar, of what con. 
dition ſoever, ſhall, without ſpecial 
orders from his ſuperiors, preſume 
to go out to meet the chancellor, 
either on horſeback, or on foot, or 
to be at, or upon the way, where 
the chancellor is to come; but 
ſhall attend in that place and poſ- 
ture, in which he ſhall be required 
to be, upon notice from his ſupe- 
riors. 

3. That the chancellor's ap- 
proach to the town be iignified by 
the ringing of St. Mary's great bell, 
and that the vice-chancellor and 
doctors in their ſcarlet gowns, and 
the proctors and noblemen in their 
proper habits, wait at St. Mary's 
church for the chancellor, where 
the public orator is to compliment 
his lordſhip on his arrival in a ſhort 
latin ſpeech. That the other ſcho- 
lors range themſelves from St. Ma- 
ry's church to the eaſt gate on the 
north ſide of the ſtreet, the maſters 
of arts next to St. Mary's, the 
batchelors next to them, and below 
them the under graduates ;. and 
that the occaſional proctors take all 
poſſible care that order and decen- 
cy be obſerved, and that as ſoon 
as the chancellor and retinue are 
paſt, every one immediately depart 
to his reſpective college or hall, and 
there remain. | 

4. That during his lordſhip's 
inſtallation, and the following com- 
memoration and encænia, all per- 
ſons repair to and keep their pro- 
per ſeats and places in the theatre. 
The riſing ſemicircle of the theatre 
is reſerved for the noblemen and 
doors: 


day 
W nh re” 


» — 1 —— _— 


the reputation and honour of the by the chancellor, who finiſhed this 


On his lordſhip's arrival at St. 


bim, and many gentlemen and mark, | 
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doctors. The encloſure within the college; and about eleven the 
rails is the place for maſters of arts. proceſſion (which was more nume - 
The gallery behind the doctors in rous than has been ſeen here in the 
the circular part of the theatre and memory of man) began from thence, 
the eaſt and weſtward ſide galleries and paſſed through St. Mary's, 
are reſerved for the ladies and ftran- where i was joined by the maſters 
gers, among whom all gownſmen of arts in their proper habits z and 
are forbid to intermix. he upper then proceeded through the great 
allery above the noblemen znd gate of the ſchools to the divinity 
doctors is appointed for the gen- {chool, and from thence into the 
tlemen-commoners and batchelors; theatre. 
and the upper galleries eaſt and Here the vice-chancellor, in a 
weſtward are for undergraduate latin ſpeech, opened the buſineſs 
ſcholars of houſes and commoners. of the convocation, and then ad- 
The reſt of the area for battelers, dreſſing himſelf to the chancellor, 
ſervitors, &C. who was ſeated at his right hand, 
That the proctors appoint a after applauding in a proper and 
follcient number of occaſional proc- polite manner the choice the uni- 
tors, to attend and preſerve order verſity had made, and congratu- 
and decency during his lordſhip's lating his lordſhip upon it, admi- 
ſtay in the univerſity, niſtered to him the neceſiary oaths. 
[tis ſtrictly required, during the and preſented him with the infignia 
time of this ſolemnity, all perſons of his office, viz. the keys, the ſeal, 
obſerve the aforeſaid orders, and and the book of ſtatutes. The 
comport themſelves with that ſo- vice-chancellor then quitted the 
briety and modeſty, as may tend to chair, which was immediately filled 


univerſity, upon pain of being en- ceremony of the inſtalment by ad- 
tered in the black book, and other- dreſſing himſelf to the univerſity 
wiſe proceeded againſt, as the exi- in an elegant latin oration, Then 
gence of their fault ſhall require. his lordſhip admitted the following 

noblemen and gentlemen to the 


Mary's he was received by the vice- honorary degree of doctors of law; 
chancellor, noblemen, and doctors, viz. | | 


in their robes ; and being conducted The right hon. the Earl of North - 
into the church, was complimented ampton. - 

by the public orator, in a ſhort latin The right hon. the Earl of Mac- 
ſpeech, to which his lordſhip replied clesfield. 

in the ſame language. After this Lord Willoughby de Broke. 
his lordſhip dined at St. Mary-Hall, Count Shulenburgh, lord of the 
where apartments were provided for bed chamber to the King of Den- 


ladies of his train. 


fa ti f 1 
On Tueſday, at ten o' clock in _—_ novel | _ „ 
the morning, the noblemen and nenn. General. 


the doctors, in their robes, waited Wiliam Gerard Dedel, commiſſary 
on his lordſhip at the vice-chancel- of Amſterdam. 


lor's Icdgings at Corpus Chriſti Sir Richard Glyn, lord-mayor, and 
repre- 
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repreſentative in parliament for 
the city of London. 

Sir charles Mordaunt, bart. knight 
of the ſhire for the county of 
Warwick, ; 

Sir Edward Deering, bart. 

Sir Philip Botler, bart. 

Sir Roger Twiſden, bart. | 

Sir Charles Kemeys Tynte, bart. 
knight of the ſhire for Somerſet, 

William Cartwright eſq ; knight of 
the ſhire for Northampton. 

Thomas Cholmondeley, eſq; knight 

of the ſhire for Cheſter. 

Edward Popham, eſq ; knight of the 
ſhire for Wilts. 

Henery Dawkins, of London efq ; 
and Tho. Lambert, of Sevenoak, 
Kent, eſq ; 

This convocation concluded with 

a ſpeech from the public o:ator.— 

And then the proceſſion returned to 

Corpus Chriſt college, where the 

noblemen and doors were enter- 

tained at dinner with the chancellor. 

Afterwards the following noble- 
men of the univerſity ſpoke their 
congratulatory verſes, which were 
received by the audience, with un- 
common, but deſerved applauſe, 

V1Z. the Earl of Suffolk, Engliſh 

verſe ; the Earl of Donegal, Lacin ; 

and Lord Norreys, Latin. 
In the evening the oratorio of 

Sampſon was performed, in the 


theatre, by a ſelect and numerous 


band, conducted by Dr. Hays. 
On Wedneſday, being the day 
of Lord Crewe's commemoration, 
the doctors, &c. met again at the 
vice-chancellor's lodgings, between 
ten and eleven o'clock in the mor- 
ning, and went in proceſſion with 
the chancellor, from thence, to the 
theatre. The vice-chancellor hav- 


ing opened the buſineſs of the 


convocation, the commemoration 


ſpeech was ſpoken by Mr. Warton 


| 1739. 
the poetry profeſſor. The ſubjed 
of this elegant and admired ſpeech 
was, with great propriety, confined 
to thoſe benefactors who had been 
chancellors of the univerſity. The 
degree of D. C. L. was conferred, 
in this convocation, on the right 
hon. Lord Fane, member of par- 
liament for Reading; the hon, 
Wiliam Craven, member of par. 
liament for Warwickſhire, who 
were preſented by Dr. Seward, of 
St.John's college, who acted for the 
profeſſor of law. Afterwards the 
right hon. the Earl of Suffolk was 
admitted to the degree of maſter of 
arts, to which he was preſented in 
a much applauded ſpeech by the MW 
Public orator. The encænia were 
then continued by the following 
gentlemen, viz. hon, Mr. Beau- 
clerk, of Queen's, Engliſh ; Sir 
B. B. Delves, Magdalen college, 
Latin; Sir James Macdonal, Chriit- 
Church, Latin; Mr. Beckford, 
New college, Engliſh ; Mr. Wode- 
houſe, and Mr. Le Maiftre, Chriſt- 
Church, Latin dialogue ; Mr. 
Nibbes, St. John's, Latin. All theſe 
exerciſes were performed with great 
propriety of elocution and action, 
and were highly applauded by the 
audience. In the evening was per- 
formed the oratorio of Eſther. 
On i hurſday, the chancellor met 
the heads of houſes, at the dele- 
gates room, and preſided in their 
conſulia.ions on the buſineſs of the 


univerſity ; and from thence was e 
accompanied by them to the thea- oh 
tre. Here the encænia, or congra- 7 
tulatory exerciſes, were again re- Wil 
ſumed, by Mr. Hopton and Mr. c 
Walcot, of Magdalen college, who hi 
ſpoke a dialogue in Latin verſe, c 
on the late unprovements and be- Wie 
nefactions to the univerſity ; Mr. c 


Pagor, of Chrift-Church, Latin 


vere ; 
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erle; Mr. Ilbert, of Magdalen, 
deliſn verſe; Mr. Way, of Chriſt- 
arch, Latin; Mr. Bragge, of 
Magdalen, Latin; Mr. Budgen, of 


Trinity. Engliſh - Mr. Kaye, of 
Prazen-noſe, Engliſh oration. 

The degree of doctor of civil 
aw was conferred on the following 
entlemen : 

Nicht hon. Robert Shirley, ſon to 
the Ear] of Ferrers. 

Hon. Wilmot Vaughan, member of 

parliament for Cardiganſhire, and 

ſon to Lord Liſburne. 

Sir Richard Chaſe. 

arbord Harbord, eſq; member of 

parliament for Norwich 

ames Evelyn, of Fulbridge, Suſ- 
iex, eſq; 

And the following gentlemen 
had the degree of maſters of arts 
onferred on them, viz. 
he right hon. the Earl of Done- 
gal, of Trinity college. 
dir Brian Broughton Delves, of Mag- 
dalen college. 
lexander Courthope, of Horſe- 
monden, Kent, efq; 
john Childen, of Tunbridge, Kent, 

eſq; 5 
l 15 Twiſden, eſq; eldeſt ſon of 
Sir R. Twiſden, bart. 
homas Popkin, of Kettle-Hill, 
Glamorganſhire, eſq; 

John Sawbridge, jun. of Alantigh, 
in Kent, eſq; | 

2 Dealtry, of Magdalen college, 

eſq; 

ee Snell, jun. of Baliol college, 
eiq; 

= Toke, of Univerſity college, 

£105 
88 Guiſe, of Queen's college, 

elq; 
N Knight, of Trinity college, 
elq; 
dn St. 
ely; 
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John, of New college, 
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On Friday the encænia were re- 
ſumed in the theatre, when an Ita- 
lian ode, in praiſe of the chancellor, 
was performed by the whole opera 
band: after which the degree of 
D. C. L. was conferred on the fol. 
lowing gentlemen, viz. 
Henry Pye, eſq; member of parlia- 
ment for Berkſhire, 
William Grove, eſq; member of 
parliament for Coventry. 
John Harvey Thurſby, eſq; member 
of parliament for Stamford. 
Joſiah George Hort, eſq; ſon to the 
late archbiſhop of Tuam. 

The degree of A, M. was alfo 
conferred on Henry Hunter, eſq; 
of Trinity college; Mr. Thomas 
Auguſtine Arne was admitted to the 
degree of doctor of muſic; and 
verſes were ſpoke by the following 
gentlemen; Mr. Mundy, New col- 
lege, Engliſh; Mr. Forſter, Corpus 
Chriſti college, Engliſh; Mr. Pepys, 
Chriſt-Church, Latin; Mr Simp- 
ſon, Chriſt-Church, Latin; Mr. De 
Salis, Queen's college, Latin ; and 
Mr. Sandys, of Queen's college, 
Latin. 

Then the ſolemnity of the inſtal- 
lation and commemoration was cloſ- 
ed by Dr. King, principal of St. 
Mary-Hall, who in a ſpirited and 
eloquent oration, delivercd with his 
uſual grace and dignity, enlarged 
on the propriety of the choice the 
univerſity had made; diſplayed his 
lordſhip's eminent abilities ; intro- 
duced lady Pomfret's, and Mr. Daw- 
kins's late benefactions; and con- 
claded with an exhortation to the 
youth of this place, and his ardent 


wiſhes for the perpetual peace and 


proſperity of the univerſity. 

The ſplendor of the appearance 
on this occaſion, the harmony and 
decorum with which the whole ce- 
remony was conducted, and the 

eenter- 
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entertainment afforded to ſo polite 
and reſpectable an audience, by the 
exerciſes and orations of each day, 


refle& the higheſt honour on the 


rudence of the magiſtrates, and a- 
bikes of the members of this diſtin- 
guiſhed ſeat of learning. 


n 8 


=Y 


Inveſtiture of Prince Ferdinand 
of Brunſwick. 


Camp at Corſdorf, OR. 17. 
1 HE King of Great Britain 

having conſtituted the right 
hon. the Marquis of Granby, and 
Stephen Martin Leake, eſq; Garter 
principal king of arms, plenipoten- 
tiaries for inveſting his ſerene high- 
neſs Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, 
with the moſt noble order of the gar. 
ter, Mr. Leake arrived at the camp, 
with the habit and enſigns, on 
Monday the 15th. The next day 
the plenipotentiaries had their firſt 
audience of his ſerene highneſs, at 
the head quarters, and preſented 
their credentials and the book of 
ſtatutes; and his ſerene highneſs 
having agreed to accept the election, 
with the uſual reſervations, the ple- 
nipotentiaries immediately inveſted 
him with the garter, ribband, and 
george, Garter pronouncing the 
uſual admonitions in Latin. The 
next day was appointed for the pub- 
lic inveſtiture, and, for that pur- 
poſe, a large tent was prepared on 
u hill, in full view of the French 
camp, and another leſſer tent at a 
little diſtance from the great one, 
for his highneſs to receive the ſirſt 
part of the inveſtiture: to this 
tent the Prince came, about twelve 
o' clock, eſcorted by a large detach- 
ment of the horſe- guards blue, who 
were aſterwards drawn up on either 
ſide upon the {ſlope of 4. hill be- 
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fore the tent, others doing duty u 
foot. His ſerene highneſs was x 
ceived by the plenipotentiaries i 
the leſſer tent, where the habit au 
enſigns had been previouſly laid u 
a table, and he was immediately i, 
veſted with the ſurcoat and {wor 
A proceſſion was then made to tie 
great tentin the following order: 

Gentlemen officers of his ſeren 
highneſs. | 

Garter's ſecret ing th 
book of ſtatutes, e 

The Marquis of Granby's ſect 
tary carrying the hood. 

Colonel Ligonier, aid de camp 
his ſerene highneſs, carrying thecy 
and feather. 

Colonel Fitzroy, aid de camp u 
his ſerene highneſs, carrying th 
collar. 

Cheſter herald, in his coat of arm 
and collar, carrying the king's con- 
miſſion, 

Garter king at arms, in his pre 
per mantle, carrying the mantle d 
the order on a crimſon velvet c 
ſhion. 

The Marquis of Granby, as fit 
lenipotentiary. 

: His 53 highneſs the Princy, 
ſupported by Lieutenant-Geneni 
Waldegrave and Moſtyn, 

In this manner they proceeded 
the great tent, where two chairs d 
ſtate were placed, one for the & 
vereign, having an eſcutcheon of l 
royal arms and titles over his chat 
Upon entering the tent, every pt 
ſon made three reverences to 
Sovereign's ſtate, and the habit ant 
enſigns were ſeverally laid, by - 
perſons who bore them, upon! 
table before the Sovereign's {ll 
The Prince fat down in his chal 
the two plenipotentiaries in cha 
on each fide of him; the muſic pls 
ing. After a little pauſe, the Mz 
* 


q, 1759- 
quis of Granby ſtanding up, made 


"I: ſhort ſpeech in French, which 
. anſwered by the Prince. Gar- 
1 ter then preſented the King's com- 
a nimon, which was read by the 
W Prince's ſecretary. The ou j- 
MNeentiaries then inveſted his highneſs 
ich the babit and enſigns, viz. 
iche mantle, then the hood, then 
uche collar, Garter pronouncing the 

uſual admonitions. They then placed 

the cap and feather on the Prince's 

head, and ſeated him in his ſtall ; 
ede muſick playing. Laſtly, Gar- 

ter proclaimed the ſovereign s ſtile 
pt in French, and then the Prince's ; 
a the drums beating and trumpets 


ſounding. This being done, a 
proceiion was made back to the 
leſſer tent, in'the ſame manner as 
before, bis ſerene highneſs having 
the train of his mantle borne by a 
page. His highneſs continued in 
this tent about an hour, til} the 
great tent was prepared for dinner, 
which was given by the Marquis of 
Granby, his ſerene highacſs fitting 
at table in the habit of the order, 
having his cap held behind his 
chair, the plenepotentiaries on his 
ght hand, and the hereditary 
Frince of Brunſwick on his left. 
The ſecond courſe being ſerved up, 
his ſerene highneſs ſtood up, put 
on his cap, and then taking it off, 
drank, 1ſt. Ihe Sovereign's health; 
d. The reſt of the royal fami:y ; 
3d. The knights companious of 
de order: In return whereof, the 
Marquis of Granby drank, iſt. 
he health of the Prince; 2d 
be reſt of his family; 3d. The 
King of Pruſſia. 

The next day his ſerene highneſs 
pave an entertainment, in the three 
nts near the head-quarters, at 


mer) al the principal officers of the 
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which were preſent (as at the for- 
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army. The whole being conducted 
with as much order and ſplendor, 
as the circumſtances of a. cam 
would admit; and to the entire ſa- 
tisfaction of his ſerene highneſs, 


——— 


— * 


Account of the Funeral Proceſſion 
of the King of Spain. 


O the roth of Auguſt, as ſoon 
as his catholick majeſty ex- 
pired, the Duke of Bejar ordered 
the lords of the bed-chamber, two 
and two alternately, aſſiſted by two 
pages, to guard the body; two 
prieſts and two phyſicians always 
watching it. Three altars were 
placed in the chamber, where maſs 
was conſtantly {21d both on that and 
the next morning.—'The body be- 
ing then dreſſed by the lords and 
gentlemen of the bed-chamber, was 
placed in a leaden coffn, incloſed 
in another of wood, which was co- 
vered with a tiſſue and gold lace, 
and locked with three keys. On 
the 11th at noon, it was conveyed 
by the nobility and oficers of the 
houttold from the roval hed-cham- 
bez © the great hall, where it lay 
in ſlate vupou a rich bed under a 
magnizcent canopy, It was there 
caelivered, in form, by the Duke of 
Bcjar to the Duke of Alva, who im- 
mediately committed it to the care 
of the guard called Montores de 
Lſpinoſa; two of then: ſtanding at 
the head with the crown ard ſcep- 
ter; and iwo at the feet. J he vigil 
was ſung in the hall; and the bi- 
ſhop of Pulentia celebrated mals ; 
at which a number of grandces, 
and all the oflicers of the court, at- 
tend: d, | N 
At half an hour paſt fix in the 
evening, the Conde del Montjjo, 


the Duke of Alva, the Prince of 


L 
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Mazareno, the Duke of Bournon- 
ville, the Duke of Medina Sidonia, 
and the Conde de Aranca, all 
Knights of the golden fleece, form- 
ed a chapter of that order in 
the high ſteward's chamber, from 
whence they proceeded to diveſt the 
royal body of the collar; which 
ceremony was performed by the 
Conde del Montijo, as the eldeſt 
knight. On Sunday the 12th, the 
body, being carried down to the 
foot of the palace ſtairs by the lords 
of the bed-chamber, was there de- 
livered to the officers of the houſe- 
hold, who placed it in the hearſe, 
which was prepared to convey it to 
the convent of the Viſitation at 
Madrid. At certain intervals the 
biſhop of Placentia, who attended 
with the prieſts of the royal chapel, 
repeated the reſponſes. 

The proceſſion ſet out from Villa 
Vicioſa at half an hour paſt four in 
the morning, and arrived at Madrid 
before ten. | 

The proceſſion entered Madrid 
through the gate de los Recoletos, 
where it was received by the body 
of invalids, with their colonel at 
their head. It then proceeded to the 
convent of the Viſitation, the ſtreets 
through which it paſſed being lined 
with the Spaniſhand Walloon geards, 
as far as the portico, within which 
a part of the guards were ready to 
receive the body, and a compa- 
ny of halberdicrs at the church- 
gate. 

The equerries took it down from 
the hearſe. The gentlemen of the 
houſhold carried it to the church 
door, from whence the grandees and 


ſtewards of the houſhoid conveyed 


itto the tomb. When all the great 
officers, graodees, and other per- 
ſons preſent, had taken their places, 
pontificial maſs was ſaid by the 


biſhop of Santander, at which 
the muſicians of the royal-chape 
aſſiſted. Divine ſervice being over, 
the body was delivered to the 
J rioreſs of the Viſitation, who te. 
ceived it in form from the Duke oi 
Alva, after opening the coffin 9 
examine it in preſence of the whole 
company. 

When the royal body entered he 
church, the company of guards, the 
Spaniſh and Waloon infantry, and 
the invalids, made a general dil 
charge ; another at the elevation 
the hoſt; and a third about noc, 
when the body entered the choir, in 
order to be delivered to the nuns, 


An account of the Plans that hare 
been laid before the Committee 
' 


for building a Bridge at Black. 
fryars, 


N conſequence of ſeveral plan 
that have been exhibited for 


arches have been parts of circles, and 
in others parts of ovals ; many piece 
have appeared in the public paper 
in which different parties have ei 
deavoured to prove the ſuperior ez: 
cellency of different plans, 

The advocates for the ſemi-cir 
cular arch ſay, that it is ſtronge 
than the oval or elliptical, that i- 
figure is more beautiful, and its con 
ſtruction leſs expenſive; that it i 
ſtronger, they ſay, is to be proved 
by matheinatical demonſtration; 
that it is more beautiful, is the nt: 
ceſſary conſequence of its ſuperid! 
regularity, and fimplicity, as ti 
exceſs of the ſemi-elliptical arc 
one way ſerves only to ſhew the de. 
fect of it in another, and makes ! 


low to appearance, whatever 15 
Ted 
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eal height ; that the conſtruction 
eus arch is more expenſive than 
W:- {cmi-circular follows from its 
eng in itſelf leſs ttrong ; for, as 
Je lateral preflure is greater, the 
ers and abutments muſt be con- 
aged fo as to make greater reſiſt- 
e ace; it is alſo alledged that the ſe- 
circular arch will be more conveni- 
nt for the paſſage of veſſels, and 
vill leſs impede the courſe of the 
rater, becauſe this arch w:ll be 
wore lofty, and the piers and abut- 
nents lefs wide. 
A diſpute has alſo ariſen, whe- 
ner the bridge ſhall be fenced with 
ron rails, or a baluſtrade of ſtone; 
he advocates for the tone baluſtrade 
ay, that rails are too light and tri- 
a for a ſtructure of ſuch magui- 
nde and dignity, and deſtroy that 
imple uniformity of parts and de- 
gn from which alone true beauty 
m reſult. | 
On the other fide, it 1s alledged, 
hat if the arches are ſemi-circular, 
hey muſt either be large or numer- 
zus; if they are large, the aſcent 
f the bridge will be ſo ſteep as to 


TIO 


ce: Fender ic extremely inconvenient to 
per hoſe who paſs over it, and car- 
er- ages will be ſcarce able to pals it 


e. all, the banks of the river be- 

nz very low; and if the arches 
c- Nie numerous, both the navigation 
noe! ind current of the river will be 
* eeatly obſtructed by the piers be- 
con Veen them. Theſe ditadvantages 
it 158"!!! all be removed if the arch de 
wel WF Viptical, agaioſe which there can 
jon; e no valid objection, but its want 
e gef ſufficient ſtrength ; as utility s 
erior Marely to be preferred to appear— 
the ence, ſuppoſing the appearance 
ach f the ſemi- circle to be more 
» de: Mleaſing. 


es u To prove that an elliptical arch 
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is not ſufficiently ſtrong, recouxſe 
has been had, not to mathematical 
reaſoning, but to fact, and it has 
been ſaid, that a bridge over the 


Arno at Florence, called, Trinity 


bridge, having been conſtructed 
with elliptical arches, is ſo feeble 
that no cart is ſuffered to paſs ovet 


it: and that ſome years ago, when 


the pavement over one of the abut- 
ments was taken up to be repaired, 
ſeveral ſtones in the adjoining 
arches, moved out of their places, 
and the workmen were therefore 
obliged inſtantly to deſiſt, and re- 


load the abutment again with its 


uſual weight, to prevent the arch 
from falling in, and oppoſe ſuffi- 
cient reſiſtance to the lateral preſ- 
ſure. 

But the fact upon which this ob- 
jection is founded is not true, for 


it weill appear upon the firſt view 


of this bridge, that the arches are 
neither ellipſis, nor cycloid nor 


any other regular curve, but à 


curve drawn from thoſe points 
taken at pleaſure. Theſe arches, 
however, irregular as they are, 
have ſtood two hundred years; and 
though it is true that carts are not 
allowed to paſs over them, yet it is 
alſo true that the ſuppoſed weak- 
neſs of the bridge is not the rea- 
ſon, but the conveniency of the 
nobility, Who live in the ſtreets to 
which this bridge is the principal 
avenue, there being another bridge 
built for the page of carts, lead- 
ing to ſtreete through which they 
may Pais without nuiſance. That 
the arch wa irjured by moving the 
pavement is allowed, but it does 
not follow that a different arch 
would be injured by the ſame means, 


neither does the injury ſuffered by 


that arch appear to ariſe from 2 
I. 2 Weakneſs 
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weakneſs eſſential to its figure, be- 
cauſe it is atleaſt equally probable 
that it aroſe from mere defect in its 
conſtruction. 4 

It is alſo affirmed, that the au- 
thor of the plan for conſtructing a 
bridge over nine elliptical arches has 
devifed a method of conſtruction, 
by which the weight will be thrown 
entirely upon the piers, and the 
arches have nothing to ſuſtain : it 
is acknowleged that this device can- 
not well be explained by a written 
deſcr ption, but we are told that it 
will be demonſtrated to the com- 
mittee. | 

It is, however, moſt certain, that 
an elliptical arch is not ſo ſtrong as 
a ſemi-circular; as may be demon- 
ſtrated by arguments which appeal 
ſimply to common reaſon, and which 
will yet ſtand the teſt of geoma- 
trical examinations. 

All arches have a certain degree 
of weakneſs. No hollow building 
can be equally ſtrong with® a ſolid 
maſs, of which every upper part 
preiſes perpendicularly upon the 
tower. Any weight laid upon the 


top of an arch, has a tendency to 


| fdrce that top to the vacuity be- 
low; and the arch thus loaded on 
the top ſtands only, becauſe the 
ſtones that form it, being wider in 
the upper than in the lower parts, 
that part that fills a wider ſpace 
cannot fall through a ſpace leſs 
wide; but the force which laid 
upon a flat would preis directly 
downwards, is diſperſed each way 
in a lateral direction, as the parts of 
a beam are puſhed out to the right 
and left by a wedge driven between 
them. In p roportion as the tones 
are wider at the top than at the 
bottom, they can leſs caſily be 
forced downwards; and as their 
lateral ſartaces tend more from the 
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center to each ſide, to ſo much mor 
is the preſſure directed laterally t. 
wards the piers, and ſo mug 
leſs perpendicular towards the yp 
cuity. 

Upon this plain principle the 
ſemi-circular arch may be demon. 
ſtrated to excel in ſtrength the d. 
liptical arch, which approaching 
nearer to a ſtrait line, muſt be con. 
ſtructed with ſtones, whoſe diming 
tion downwards is very little, and 
of which the preſſure is al moſt per. 
pendicular. 

It has yet been ſometimes aſſen. 
ed by hardy ignorance, that the 
elliptical arch is ſtronger tha 
the ſemi-circular; or in othe 
terms, that any maſs is mor 
ſtrongly ſupported the leſs it rel 
upon the ſupporters. If the ellip 
tical arch be cqually ſtrong wit 
the ſemi-circular, that is, if an arch, 
by approaching to a ſtrait line, lols 
none of its ſtability, it will follos 
that all arcuation is uſeleſs, au 
that the bridge may at lit 
without any inconvenience, con 
of ſtone laid in {trait lines tron 
pillar to pillar. | But if a ſtrait ln 
will bear no weight, which iz env 
dent at the firſt view, it is plaiy 
likewiſe, that an ellipſis will ben 
very little, and that as the arch 
more curved, its ſtrength is in 
creaſed. 

t is alledged in anſwer to th 
reaſoning, that though the ellipt- 
cal arch be not equally ſtrong with 
the ſemi-circular, yet it is ftrony 
euough to ſuſtain any weight thi 
will ever paſs over it, and thatit 
convenience both to thoſe who 90 
under, and thoſe who go over, . 
being wide and lower, will abut 
dantly compenſate for its want d 
beauty, it indeed its appearand 


is leſs beautiful. It may however be 
| Ie 
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ore 

wMheplicd, that the utmoſt ſtrength is 

uch equired not to ſuſtain at firſt a 

*. aperad ed weight, but to ſuſtain 
tſelf through ſucceſhve ages: an 

the efort perpetually made by the gra- 

on-Mitation of its parts will by degrees 


looſen its texture, puſh its figure 
into irregularities,, and bring on 
ſucceſſive weakneſs perpetually ac- 
elerated by the operation of the 
ame force againſt leſs and leſs re- 
fillance till the whole falls into 
zuin, if it be not by its figure ſup- 
ported in a perpendicular direction, 
becauſe it is the perpendicular ſup- 


ha port alone that will not yield to a 
ther perpetual effort. 

ao In defence of iron rails againſt a 
reh baluſtrade of ſtone, it is ſaid, that 
lip the upper member of a cornice is 
Wi zlways made very light, and that 
>, cherefore the baluſtrade, which is 
los the finiſhing member of the bridge, 
le may be made as light and airy, as 
auiis conſiſtent with neceſſary ſolidity, 


without violating any known rule 


out deſtroying that ſimplicity, and 
conformity of parts and deſign, 
which is eſſential to beauty. 

Iron rails fixed between pœdeſtals 


ben o! tone will produce a pleaſing va- 
ch vi rety, and give an vninterrupted 
i. vie- of the fineſt river in the 

world; to preſerve them from the 

tu weather, they may be waſhed with 
ipt- I the varniſh lately invented at Paris, 
win and uſed in the iron manufactories 


m France, which at the ſame time 
ta that it defends them from injury by 
the weather, will give them the 
appearance of braſs, than which 
nothing can be more magnificent. 
the celebrated bridge of St. Ange- 
lo at Rome is fenced in this man- 
ner, and the univerſal approbation 
t has received, is {ufficient to au- 
thorize an imitation of it. 
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Statutes and Rules relating to the 
inſpection and uſe of the Brx1TISH 
Mus gun, lately publiſhed by 
order of the I ruſtees. 


HF firſt ſtatute directs the 
times when the Muſeum 1s 
to be kept open, as follows : 

1. That the Muſeum be kept 
open at the hours mentioned be- 
low, every day throughout the 
year, except Saturday and Sunday 
in each week ; and likewiſe except 
Chriſtmas day and one week after ; 
one week after Eaſter- day and 
Whitſunday reſpeRtively ; Good- 
Friday, and all days, which are 
now, or ſhall herealter be ſpecially 
appointed for thanſgivings or faſts 
by public authority, 

2. That between the months of 
September and April incluſive, from 
Monday to Friday incluſive, the 


Muſeum be opened, from nine 


o'clock in the morning till three in 
the afternoon ; and likewiſe at the 
ſame hours on Tueſday, Wedneſ- 
day and Thurſday, in May, June, 
July, and Auguit ; but on N 


and Friday, only from four o' cloc 


to eight in the afternoon, during 
thoſe four months, except at the 
times above excepted. 

The ſecond directs the manner 
of admiſſion to view the Muſeum, 
as follows : 

1. That ſuch tud'ious and curious 
perſons, as are deſirous to ſee the 
Muſeum, Mall make their applica- 
tion to the porter, in writing; 
which application ſhall contain 
their names, condition, and places 
of abode; as alſo the day and hour 


at which they defire to be admit- 


ted; and ſhall be delivered to him 
before nine in the morning, or be- 
tween four and eight in the even- 
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ing, on ſome preceding day: and 
that the ſaid names, together with 
the reſpective additions, ſhall be 
entered in a regiſter, to be kept by 
the porter. And the porter ſhall, 
and is hereby required, to lay ſuch 
regiſter every night be'ore the 
Leer ibrarian, or in his abſence 
fore the under librarian, who 
ſhall officiate as ſecretary for the 
time being, or in his abſence, 
before one of the other under 
librarians; to tie end that the 
principal, or ſuch under librarian, 
may be informed, whether the 
perſons ſo applying; be proper to be 
admitted according to the regula- 
tions made or to be made, by the 
truſtees for that purpoſe, And if 
he ſhall judge them proper, he 
mall direct the porter to deliver 
tickets to them, according to their 
requeſt, on their applying a ſecond 
time for the ſaid tickets. 
2. That no more than ten tickets 
be delivered out, for each hour of 
admittance ; which tickets, when 
brought by the reſpective perſons 


therein named, are to be ſhewn to 


the porter; who is thereupon to 
direct them to a proper room ap- 
ointed for their reception, till the 
Lone of ſeeing the Muſeum be 
come ; at which time they are to 
deliver their tickets to the proper 
officer of the firit department : and 
that five of the perſons, producing 
ſuch tickets, be attended by the 
under librarian, and the other five 
by the aſſiſtant in each department. 
3. That the ſaid number of 
tickets be delivered for the ad- 
miſſion of company at the hours of 
nine, ten, eleven, or twelve re- 
ſpectively, in the morning; and at 
the hour of four or five, in the 
afternoon of thoſe days, in which 
the Muſeum is to be open at that 
time: and that, if application be 
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made by a greater number of per. 
ſons than can be accommodated on 
that day and hour, which they had 


named; the perſons laſt 


applying ® t 
have tickets granted them oe fuc 9 


other day and hour, as will bell Wet 
molt convenient for them; provid- be 3 
ed it be within ſeven days; a uff. othe 
cient number of tickets being or. C 


dered to be left in the hands of the T 


porter, for that purpoſe. 7001 
4 That if the number of perſon; lire 
producing tickets for any particular of | 
hour docs not exceed five, they be the! 
defired to join in one company; en 
which may be attended either by ©! 
the under librarian, or aſſiſtant, as ſaie 
ſhall be agreed on between them. I 1 
5. That if any perſons havigg 10 
obtained tickets, be preventet bod 
from making uſe of them, they be de. 
defired to ſend them back to th 2 


porter in time; that other perſor 
wanting to ſee the Muſeum ma 
not be excluded. 
6. That the ſpectators may vier 
the whole Muſeum in a regular or 
der, they are firſt to be conduct 
through the department of manu 
ſcripts and medals ; then the de 
partment of natural and artifici 
productions; and afte:wards th 
department of printed books, 
the particular officers aſſigned 
each department. 
7. That one hour only be 1 
lowed to the ſeveral companies, « 
gratiſying their curiouty in vieh 
ing each department, ſo that ti 
whole inſpection for each compli 
may be finiſhed in three hour: 
and that each company Keep ts 
gether in that room, in which t 
officer who attends them, ſtall the 
be. | 
8. That a catalogue of the nr 
ſpective printed books, manulcnif 
and other parts of the collecus 
diſtinguiſned by numbers, be © 
x olitt 
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poſited in ſome one room of each 
department, to which the ſame 
ſhall p belong, as ſoon 
2 the ſame can be prepared. 

9. That written numbers, an- 
ſwering to thoſe in the catalogues, 
be affixed both to the books, and 
other parts of the collection, as far 
as can conveniently be done, 

10. That in paſſing through the 
rooms, if any of the ſpectators de- 
fire to ſee any book, or other part 
of the collection, it be handed to 
them by the officer, as far as is 
conſiſtent with the ſecurity of the 
collection, to be judged of by the 
ſaid officer; who is to reſtore it to 
its place, before they leave the 
room : that no more than one ſuch 
book, or other part of the collec- 
tion, be delivered at a time to 
the ſame company : and that the 
ofiicer do give the company any 
information they ſhall defire, relat- 
ing to that part of the collection 
which is under his care. 

11. That upon the expiration of 
each hour, notice ſhall be given of 
it by ringing a bell; at which 


time the ſeveral companies thall re- 


move out of the department in 
which they then are, to make room 
tor freſh companies. 

12, That the coins and medals, 
except ſuch as the ſtanding com- 
mittee ſhall order, from time to 
time, to be placed in glaſs caſes, 
be not expoſed to view, but by 
leave of the truſtees, in à general 
meeting, or the ſtanding commit- 
tce, or of the principal librarian : 
that they be ſhewn between the 
hours of one and three in the af- 
ternoon, by one of the officers, 
who have the cuſtody of them: 
that no more than two perſons be 
admitted into the room to ſee them 
at the lame time, unleſs by particu- 
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lar leave of the principal librarian; 
who in ſuch caſe is required to at- 
tend, together with the ſaid offi- 
cer, the whole time: and that but 
one thing be taken, or continue 
out of the cabinets and drawers at 
a time, which is to be done by the 
oFicer, who ſhall replace it, before 
any perſon preſent goes out of the 
room. 

13. That if any of the perſons 
who have tickets, come aſter the 
hour marked in the ſaid tickets, 
but before the three hours allotted 
them are expired, they be permitted 
to join the company appointed for 
the ſame hour, on their removing 
into another department, in order 
to ſee the remaining part of the 
collection, if they debre it. 

14. That the Muſeum be con- 
ſtantly ſhut up at ail other times, 
but thoſe above-mentioned. 

15. That if any perſons are de- 
ſirous of viſiting the Muſeum more 
than once, they may apply for 
tickets in the manner above- men- 
tioned, at any other times, and as 
often as they pleaſe: provided that 
no one perſon has tickets at the 
ſame time for more days than one. 

16. That no children be admit- 


ted into the Muſeum. 


17. That no officer, or ſervant, 
take any fee, reward, or gratuity, 
of any perſon whatſoever, except 
in ſuch caſes as are herein after- 
mentioned, under the penalty of 
immediate diſmiſſion. 

The third direas the manner of 
admitting perſons, who deſire to 
make ule of the Muſeum for ſtudy, 
or ſhall have occaſion to conſult the 
ſame for evidence, or information : 
but as every ſuch perſon will cer- 
tainly provide himſelf with the 
book itfelf, we ſhall not {pare room 


for it. 
L 4 And 
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And at the end there is an order 
as follows: 
Although it may be preſumed, 
that perſons who ſhall be admitted 
to ſee the Muſeum, will in general 
conform themſelves to the rules 
and orders above mentioned; yet 
as it may happen, that theſe rules 
may not always be duly obſerved : 
the truſtees think it neceſſary, for 
the ſafety and preſervation of the 
Muſeum, and do hereby order, 
That in caſe any perſons ſhall be- 
have in an improper manner, and 
contrary to the ſaid rules, and ſhall 
continue ſuch miſbehaviour, after 
having been admoniſhed by one of 
the officers ; ſach perſons ſhall be 
obliged forthwith to withdraw from 


the Muſeum; and their names ſhall 


be entered in a book to be kept by 
the porter: who is hereby ordered, 
not to deliver tickets to them for 
their admiſſion for the future, with- 
out a ſpecial direction from the 
truſtees in a general meeting. 


— 


Premiums of the Soclety for the en- 
couragement oi ris and Com- 
merce. 

To the PUBLIC. 


Strand, April 25, 1759. 

T H E ſociety for the encourage- 

| ment of arts, manufaQures, 

and commerce, propoſe, in pur- 

ſuance of their plan, to beſtow the 
following premiums, viz. 

Premiums relating to agriculture, 

huſbandry, planting, &c. 

For ſowing the greateſt quantity 
of lands with acorns alone before the 
firſt day of May 1760, (ten acres at 
leaſt) with not leſs than four buſhels 
to each acre, and for fencing and 
preſerving the ſame effectually, for 
raiſing timber, a gold medal, 
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ditto, a filver medal. 


1159, 


For the ſecond greateſt quantity 


For the third ditto, a ſilver medal. 

Certificates of ſowing the ſame, 
mult be delivered to the ſociety, n 
or before the firſt Tueſday in Ny. 
vember, 1760. 

For erecting on or before the 14 
of September, 1761, an apiarv, con- 
taining the greateſt number of hive 
or boxes ſtocked with bees, not les 
than thirty, a gold medal. 

Alſo a ſilver medal for the ſecond 
greateſt number, not leſs than 20, 

Certificates to be delivered on 
beter the laſt Tueſday in October, 
1761. 

For ſowing the greateſt quantity 
of land with Spaniſh cheſuuts, (for 
railing timber) before the iſt day 
of May, 1760, and for effectualy 
fencing and preſerving the ſame, a 
gold medal. 

For the ſecond greateſt quantity 
ditto, a filver medal 

For the third ditto, a ſilver medal, 

For properly planting the greatef 
number of the ſmall leaved Engliſh 
elm, for raiſing timber, (commonly 
uſed for keels of ſhips and water 
works) before the firſt day of May, 
1760, and for effectually fencing 
and preſerving the fame, a gold 
medal, 

For the ſecond greateſt number 
of ditto, a filver medal. 

For the third ditto, a filver medil. 

N. B. Certificates of !;aving plant 
ed the two laſt articles, muſt be de- 
livered on or before the firlt Tuel 
day in November, 1760. 

For planting ouc in the year 1769, 
at proper diſtances, the greatel 
number of that pine, commonly ca- 
led Scotch fir, being the tree which 
produces the beſt red, or yellon 
deal, to be two years old, at leaf, 
when planted out, and for effects” 
| N 
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ly fencing and preſerving the ſame, 
a gold medal. 

For the fecond greateſt number of 
ditto, 2 filver medal. 

For the third ditto a filver medal. 

Certificates of iuch planting muſt 
be delivered on or before the lait 
Wedneſday in January, 1761. 

N. B. The like premiums wall 
alſo be given for planting out the 
preateſt number of Scotch firs, at the 
lame age, and after the ſame man- 
ner, in the year 1761. And certifi- 
cates thereof muſt be delivered on 
or bef re the laſt Tueſday in |anu- 
ary 1762. 

For the moſt effectual method to 
prevent or deſtroy the fly which 
takes the turnip in the leaf, to be 
produced on or befote the firſt Wed- 
neſday in December, 175, 20l. 

For properly planting with mad- 
der roots the greateſt number of 
acres not leſs than ten) and effec- 
tually fencing and preſerving the 
ſame, gol. Certificates will be re- 
quired of the whole having been 
planted and fenced between the 1{t 
of June, 17:9, and the 1ſt of No- 
vember, 1760. And ſuch certiti- 
cates muſt be delivered in, on, or 
before the firſt J ueſday in Decem- 
ber, 1700. 

For the beſt ſet of experiments, 
with a diſſertation on the nature and 
operations of manures, to be pro- 
duced on or before the third Wed- 
neſday in December, 1759, a gold 
meda!, if really deſerving. 

For the beſt ſet of experiments, 
with a difjertation on ſoils and their 
different natures, to be produced on 
or before the firit Wedneſday in 
December, 1759, a gold medal, if 
deſer ing. | 

For the moſt cffeQual method to 
prevent or cure the rot in ſheep, to 
be produced on or before the fill 
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Wedneſday in December, 1759 
20l. | 

For planting out in the year 1771, 
at proper diſtances, the greateſt num- 
ber of the White pine, commonly 
called Lord Weymouth's, or the 
New. England pine, (being the pro- 
pereſt ſort for maſts) to be four years 
old, at leaſt, when planted out, and 
for effectually fencing and preſery- 
ing the lame, a gold medal. 

For the ſecond greateſt number 
of ditto, a ſilver medal. 

For the third ditto, a ſilver medal. 

Certihcates of ſuch planting muſt 
be delivered on or before the laſt 
Wedneſday in January, 1762. 

N. B. The like premiums will 
be given for planting out Lord Wey- 
mouth's pine, as above, in the year 
1762, and alſo in the year 1763. 
Certificates thereof for 1702, muſt 
be delivered on or before the laſt 
Wedneſday in January, 1763, and for 
1762, on or before the laſt 'Tueſday 
in January i704. | 
Premiums for diſcoveries and im- 

provements in chymiſtry, dying, 

and mincralogy, &Cc. 

For the greateſt quantity of biſ- 
muth, made from minerals or mate- 
rials, the p: oduce of England, not 
leſs than celb wt. to be produced 
on or before the third Jueſday in 
January, 1760, zol. : 

For 1olb. wt. of borax, diſcover- 
ed or made in this kingdom, having 
the properties of that which 1s im- 
ported, to be produced on or before 
the third Tueſday in January 1760, 
251. | 
For making 200 neſts of the beſt 
crucibles, of a ſmall ſize, each net 
conſiſting of not leis than fix cruc1- 
bles, and likewiſe fifty neſts of a 
larger ſize; the largeſt crucibles in 
each of which laſt 50'neſts to hold 
two quarts of Britiſh materials, and 
equal 
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equal to the crucibles imported for 
melting metals aud ſalts, to be pro- 
duced on or before the third Tueſ- 
doy in January, 1760, zol. 

For the beſt ſample of flaxen yarn 
dyed of a laſting and firm green co- 
lour not leſs than 251b. weight to be 
produced on or before the ſecond 
Tueſday in March, 1760. 271 

For dying flaxen yarn icarlet in 
grain, of the beſt ho!ding or faſt co- 
lour, 21b. wt. at the leait to be pro- 
duced a, above, 3ol. 

For improving grain colours, and 
rendering them cheaper: ſpecimens 
to be produced on or before the ſe- 
cond Tueſday in December, 1759, 

ol, 

; For making a quantity of the beft 
ſal ammoniac, equal in goodneſs to 
the beſt imported, not leſs than 
goolb, wt. at one manufaQtory, colb. 
wt. of which to be produced as a 
ſample, on or before the third Tueſ- 
day in March, 1790, zol. | 

N. B. If the ſamples produced be 
equal in goodneſs, the quantity made 
will determine the premium. 

For the beſt ſcarlet in grain dyed 
in England, in a piece of ſuperfine 
broad cloth, not leſs than 25 yards, 
ſuperior in colour to any now dyed 
in England, and the neareſt to the 
fineſt foreign dyed ſcarlet in grain 
cloth, with condition to declare 
how much the dying coſt per yard, 
to be produced on or before the 
zd. Wedneſday in December, 1759, 
2ol. 

For the diſcovery of the beſt and 
cheapeſt compoſition of a very ſtrong 
and laſting colour for marking of 
ſheep, which will endure the wea- 
ther a proper time, and not damage 
the wool, as pitch, tar, &c. to be 
produced on or before the firſt Tueſ- 
day in February, 1760, 20l. 

For the beſt and cheapeſt compo- 
ſition, which on fufficient trials ſhall 
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ſhips bottoms from worms and other 
injuries, gol. ſix planks of ol 
(cut out of the ſame piece of tin. 
ber) muſt be provided by each can. 
didate, each plank being three feg 
long, one foot wide, and two inches 
thick; four of the ſaid planks mu 
be prepared or payed with the com. 
polition, and the other two mult be 
left unprepared or unpayed ; and al 
the ſaid planks muſt be produced to 
the ſociety on or before the firſt day 
of January, 1760, in order to he 
ſent to ſuch places as the ſociety 
ſhall think proper, for making trials 
thereon. 

For ditto in the year 1762, the 
planks to be produced in the ſame 
manner, on or before the firſt day 
of January, 1761, gol. 

In the year 1756, it was propoſed 
to give 1col. for making at any one 
manufactory (within three years 
from the date thereof) io, ooolb. wt. 
of the beſt ſalt-petre, fit for gun 
powder, by fome method different 
from Mr. Paul Nightingale's (a 
mentioned in his patent and ſpecit- 
cation) from materials the produce 
of England, or Wales, or from ſea 
water, 1oolb. wt. thereof to be pro- 
duced for ſuch trials to be made 
thereon, as the ſociety ſhall dire. 

Alſo for the ſecond like quantity 
fit for gunpowder, made at ſome 
other manufactory, within the ſame 
time, gol. 

It is now further propoſed to give 
1001, to the perſon who ſhall make 
the firſt 10, ooolb. wt. of ſuch falt 
petre fit for gunpowder (before the 
firſt Tueſday in April, 1760) 100ʃb 
weight thereof to be produced © 
above. | 

For the ſecond like quantity . 
for gunpowder, at ſome other m- 
nufactory, and by a different perſos, 
or perſons, 5ol, 
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N. B. The fame perſons may be 
entitled to double premiums, if the 
above quantity of ſalt- petre be made 
by them, before the firit Tueſday in 
April, 1760. 

For an effectual method to edul- 
corate train or ſeal oil, for the uſe 
not only of the clothier, ſoap-bouler, 
Cc. but to anſwer the ordinary pur- 
poſes of olive oil, to be produced 
on or before the ſecond Wedneſday 
in December, 1759, 1cl. 

For making one quartat leaſt, of 
the beſt, moſt tranſparent and co- 
lourleſs varniſh, equal in all reſpects 
to Martin's at Paris, commonly cal- 
led copal varniſh, the properties 
whercof are great hardneis, perfect 
tranſparency, without diſcolouring 
any paint it is laid over, being ca- 
rabic of the fineſt poliſh, and not 
liable to crack, 201. The varniſh 
mat gains the premium mult be 
better than any before produced; 
aud each candidate, when his var- 
niſh is produced, muſt produce alſo 
a pannel of weod {large enough for 
a coach door) painted with the fineſt 
ground of white, blue, green, pom- 
pacour, carmine, and red, finiſhed 
with the ſame varniſh, the moſt per- 
ſectly ſecured and poliſhcd, ſo as to 
be proof againſt a hot ſun, froſt, 
or wet, to be left with the ſociety 
tor fix months at leaſt, in order to 
aſcertain its merit. 

Specimens of the varniſh and pan- 
nels ſo fin:ſhed, are to be delivered 
on or before the firſt Tueiday in 
March, 1 550, and to be determined 
on the laſt Wedneſday in Septem— 
ber, 1760. 

For making the moſt and beſt 
Verdigreale, equal in coodnels to 
the French, not Jeſs than 1 oclb, wr, 
to be produced on or before the 
my Tueſday in January, 1760. 
30l. 
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N. B. The proceſs of making 
verdigreaſe, is given in the memoirs 
of the royal academy of ſciences at 
Paris, for the years 1750 and 1753. 
For making the moſt and beſt 
zaffre and ſmalt from Engliſh co- 
balt, (not leſs than 11b. wt. of zaſ- 
tre, and 51b. wt. of ſmalt) to be pro- 
duced on or before the third Tueſ- 
day in January, 1760, together with 
one pound of the ore they were pro- 
duced from, in order to a counter 
proof, 3ol. | 
Premiums for improving arts, &c. 

For the beſt drawings of a human 
figure, after life, by youths under 
the age of twenty-four, during their 
meetings next winter, at the aca- 
demy for painting, &c. in St Mar- 
tin's-lane (according to the rules 
hung up there) 30 guineas, to be pro- 
duced on or before the firſt Tueſday 
in February, 1760, and determined 
in proportion to their merit. 

For the beit drawings of any 
ſtatue, at the candidate's own elec- 
tion, in the Duke of Richmond's 
gallery, by youths under the age of 
twenty-one, to be produced and de- 
termined as above, 25 guineas. 

The drawings mult be left with 
the perſon who takes care of the 
ſtatues, until they are delivered to 
the ſociety 

For the beſt Crawings of a human 
figure, or figures, from models, caſts, 
or bailo-relievos, the principal figure 
not leſs than twelve inches, by youths 
under the age of twenty, to be pro- 
duced on or before the third Tueſday 
in February, 1760, and determined 
as above, 15 guineas. N 

all the above drawings to be 
made wich chalks only. 

ror the beſt drawings of a human 
ſiguze, after a print or drawing, by 
youths under the age of ſixteen, to 


be 
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be produced and determined as 
above, is guineas, 

To be made with chalks, pencil, 
or pen, and of a difterent ſize from 
the original. 

For the beſt drawings of land- 
ſcapes after nature, by youths under 
the age of nineteen, to be made 
with chalks, pen, pencil, Indian 
ink, or biſtre, and produced on or 
before the firſt Tueſday in Novem- 
ber, 1759, to be determined as 
above, 20 guineas, 

On the back of each drawing, 
mention ſhall be made whence the 
view was taken. 

For the beſt drawings or compoſi- 
tions after nature, of beaſts, birde, 
fruit, or flowers, by youths under 
the age of twenty, to be produ ed 
on or before the third Tueſday in 
January, 1760, and determined as 
above, 20 guineas. 

To be made with crayons, or 
water - colours. 

For the beft drawings or. compo- 
tions, as above, by youths under 
the age of ſixteen, to be produced 
and determined as above, 15 gui- 
neas. 

To be made with chalks, pencil, 

n, or Indian ink. 

For the beſt drawings or compoſi- 
tions as above, by girls under the 
age of twenty, to be produced and 
determined as above, 15 guineas, 

To be made with crayons, or 
water colours. 

For the beſt drawings or compo- 
ſitions of ornaments, conſiſting of 
birds, beaſts, flowers, and foliage, 
fit for weavers, embroiderers, or any 
art or manufacture, by girls under 
the age of eighteen, to be produced 
and determined as above, 15 gui- 
neas. . 

To be coloured, or not coloured, 
at the option of the candidate. 
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For the beſt drawings or compo- 
ſitions of ornaments, being original 
deſigns, fit for weavers, caſlico. 
printers, or any art or manufacture, 
by youths under the age of twenty, 
to be produced and determined az 
above, 15 guineas. 

To be coloured, or not coloured, 
at the option of the candidate. 

For the beſt drawings or com poſi- 
tions of ornaments, being oripinal 
deſigns, fit for weavers, callico. 
priaters, or any other art or many. 
facture, by youths under the age of 
ſixteen, to be produced and deter- 
mined as above, 1; guineas. 

To be coloured, or not coloured, 
at the option of the candidate, 

For the beſt drawings of a human 
figure, or heads, after drawings or 
prints, by boys under the, age of 
fourteen, to be produced and de- 
termined as above, 15 guineas. 

To be made with chalks, pencil, 
pen, or Indian ink. 

For the beſt drawings of any kind 
(human figures and heads excepted) 
by boys under the age of fourteen, 
to be produced and determined as 
above, 15 guineas. 

To be made with chalks, pencil, 
pen or indian ink, 

For the beſt drawings of a horſe, 
from the life, by youths under ihe 
age of twenty, to be produced and 
determined as above, 10 guineas. 

The height of the figure to be 
not leſs than ten inches, and to be 
made with chalks only. 

A gold medal will be given for 
the beſt original drawing of any 
kind, and a ſilver medal for the ſe- 
cond beſt, by young ladies or gen- 
tlemen under the age of twenty, t 
be produced on or before the fir 
J'ueſday in March, 1760. 

Alſo two medals, ane gold and 
the other ſilver, for the belt original 

I drawings 
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drawings of any kind, by young 
ladies, or gentlemen under the age 
of ſixteen, to be produced and de- 
termined as the laſt. 

Jo be made with chalks, pencil, 

n, Indian ink, or biſtre. 

The candidates muſt ſend in their 
drawings, without frame or glaſs, 
ſealed up, and marked with the 
number of the claſs they belong to, 
and their names muſt be wrote on 
the margin af each drawing, on the 
inſide, and covered by themſelves 
reſpectively. 

For a copper medal, the ſize of 
an Engliſh crown, which ſhall be 
executed the beſt, in point of work - 
maninip, and boldneſs of relief, by 
perſons under the age of twenty- 
hve, after a model firſt produced 
by the candidate, and approved by 
the ſociety; the medal and dyes 
are to be delivered on or before the 
fiſt Tueſday in February, 1760, 
20 guineas. 

The medal to be the property of 
the ſociety. 

For the beſt model of the face, 
and reverſe of a medallion, its dia- 
meter not leſs than three inches, by 
youths under the age of twenty-two, 
being their own compoſition, to be 
produced and determined as above, 
10 guineas. 

The ſubje& to be given by the 
ſociety. 

For the beſt models in clay of 
baſſo-relievos, by youths under the 
age of twenty-five, being their own 
invention, the height of the princi- 
pal figure not leſs than twelve inches, 
to be produced on or before the 
firſt Tueſday in February, 1760, 
and demanded in proportion to 
their merit, 30 guineas, 

The ſubject to be Jephtha's raſh 
Vow. 
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figures or baſſo relievos, by youths 
under the age of twenty, being their 
own invention, to be produced and 
determined as the laſt, 15 guineas. 

For the beſt models in clay, (not 
leſs than twenty inches high) from 
the dancing fawn, in the Duke of 
Richmond's gallery, by youths under 
the age of twenty-two, to be pro- 
duced and determined as the- laſt, 
20 guineas. 

For the beſt models or compoſi- 
tion of ornaments in clay, conſiſting 
of birds, beaſts, fruit, flowers, or 
foliage, by youths under the age of 
twenty-two, being their own inven- 
tion, to be produced and determin- 
ed as the laſt, 15 guineas, 

For the beſt models or compoſi- 
tions of ornaments in clay, conſiſt- 
ing of birds, beaſts, fruit, lowers, or 
foliage, by youths under the age of 
nineteen, to be produced and de- 
termined as the laſt, 10 guineas. 

N. B. The clay of all theſe mo- 
dels muſt be left in its natural co- 
lour, and quite dry when produced. 

For the beſt models in wax (fit 
for artiſts who work in metal) by 
youths under the age of nineteen, 
being their own invention, to be 
produced on or before the firſt 
Tueſday in February 1760, and 
determined in proportion to their 
merit, 10 guineas, | 

No candidate who has gained 
the firſt premium in any claſs, will 
be permitted to enter him or her- 
{elf as a candidate in any claſs of 
an inferior age; and no candidate 
ſhall receive more than one pre- 
mium 1n one year. 

A candidate being detected in any 
diſingenuous methods to impoſe on 
the ſociety, will forfeit the premium 
for which he is a competitor, and 
be deemed incapable of obtaining 
any premium for the future, 1 
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N. B. All eandidates for drawing 
ormodelling (except thoſe who draw 
or model inthe Duke of Richmona's 
gallery, or at the academy) may 
draw or model at their reſpective 
dwellings ; but the perſons to whom 
premiums ſhall be adjudged, will be 
expected to give ſatisfactory proofs, 
that the drawings or models by them 


produced, were entirely their own 


performance, without the aſſiſtance 
of any perſon ; and the drawings 
and models, for which premiums 
are given, ſhall become the property 
of the ſociety ; excepting, however, 
ſuch as gain honorary premiums, 
which ſhall remain with the ſociety 
two months, and be then returned, 
if deſired, to their owners. 

For the beſt engraving of a hiſtory 
piece, conſiſting of not leſs than 
three human figures, the principal 
one not under eight inches high, to 
be produced to the ſociety on or 
before the ſecond Tueſday in Janu- 
ary, 1761, 40 guincas. 

For the beſt engraving, performed 
by youths under the age of twenty - 
two, from a ſubject to be appointed 
by the ſociety, to be delivered on 
or before the ſecond Tueſday in 
January, 1760, 20 guineas. 

For the belt ſcraping in metzotin- 
to, after a picture or drawing ap- 
proved of by the ſociety, by youths 
under the age of twenty-two, to be 
produced on or before the ſecond 
Tueſday in January, 1760, 10 
guineas. | 

The plates to be produced to the 
ſociety, and three impreſſions to be 


taken from each of them, for the 


uſe of the ſociety, 
For an engraving in wood, in the 


manner of Albert Durer, or of thole 


prints commonly called Titians, 
which ſhall be performed the belt, 
with regard to the drawing, know - 
ledge of the lights and ſhades, and 
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freedom of cutting, by youths under 
the 2ge of nineteen, after drawings 
approved by the ſociety, 6 guineas, 

The blocks, with impreſſions, to 
be produced to the ſociety on or be. 
fore the laſt Tueſday in January, 
1760, and three impreflions from 
each of them to become their pro- 
perty. 

For the beſt etching, performed 
by boys under the age of eighteen, 
to be produced on or before the ſe- 
cond Tueſday in January, 1760, 
10 guineas. 

The ſubject to be appointed by 
the ſociety, 

For a naked human figure, the 
beſt engraven in intaglio, on an 
oval red cornelian, and executed 
the beſt, with regard to drawing, 
depth and freedom of engraving, 
and excellence of poliſh, by per- 
ſons under the age of twenty-ſix, 
(after a model appointed by the ſo- 
ciety) to be delivered, ſealed up, 
on or before the laſt Tueiday in 
January, 1769, 10 guineas. 

N. B. The gem to be left with 
the ſociety one month, and three 
impreſſions in ſulphur, to be made 


from it for the uſe of the ſociety. 


For the greateſt number of catis 
or impreſſions in glaſs, commonly 
called paſtes, not leſs than thirty, 
the moſt varied, compounded, and 
perfect, both in colours and ſub- 
jets, and neareſt in excellence to 
antique paſtes, as well cameos as 
intaglios, to be produced on or be- 


fore the laſt Tueſday in January, 


1760, 15 guineas. 

The caſts or impreſſions to be tie 
property of the ſociety. 

For the beſt original hiſtorical 
picture, the ſubject to be taken from 
the Engliſh hiſtory only, containing 
not leis than three human figures, 
as large as the life, 100 1 

or 
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For the ſecond beſt, 50 guineas. 
For the beſt original landſcape, on 

2 canvas, four Bal two inches in 

length, by three feet four inches in 

height, 50l. 

For the ſecond beſt, 251. 

Proof muſt be made to the ſatiſ- 
faction of the ſociety, that the whole 
of each picture was painted in Eng- 
land, and ſince the firſt day of Janu- 
ary, 1759. The pictures to be de- 
livered without frame, on or before 
the laſt Tueſday in March, 1700. 
Thoſe which gain premiums, muſt 
remain with the ſociety for two 
months after the deciſion, and then 
ve returned to their owners. 

For caſting in bronze the beſt 
foure or groupe, and repairing the 
ſame in the beſt manner, if a ſingle 
ſpure, not leſs then 1; inches high 
and if a groupe, not leſs then 12 
inches, to be produced on or before 
the firſt "Tueſday in Febuary, 17 00, 
15 guineas. 

N. B The caſts to be ſhewn to 
the ſociety before they are begun 
to be repaired. The bronze which 
gains the premium, to be left with 
the ſociety one month, 

A ſum notexceeding 100 l. will 

de given as a gratuity to any per- 

ſon or perſons, Who ſhall make an 
accurate actual ſurvey of any coun- 
ty; but this advertiſemenc is not 
ended to bind the ſociety to any 
particular time of paying the ſaid 
gratuity, as ſatisfactory proofs will 
be required of the merits of ſuch 
performance. If any perſon or per- 
lons propoſe to make ſuch ſurvey, 
they aredeſired to ſignify their par- 
ticular intentions on or before the 
lecond 'Pucſday in November next, 
that the ſociety may not engage in 


greater expence than ſhall be found 


convenient. 
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As a further encouragement, the 


ſurveyor that will give an exact and 


accurate level and ſection of the 

rivers in any county ſurveyed, that 

are capable of being made naviga- 

ble, ſhall be intitled to an additi- 

onal gratuity, 

Premiums to encourage and improve 
manufactures, machines, &c. 

For making the largeſt quantity 
of the crapes, commonly uſed for 
mourning hatbands, ſcarves, &c. 
nearly equal in goodnels to the beſt 
foreign crapes, not leſs then 100 
yards, to be produced on or be- 
fore the firſt Tueſday in February, 
1760, zol. 

For making a piece of Idrugget, 
of the ſame quality and neareſt in 
price to a pattern which will be de- 
livered by the regiſter of the ſociety, 
to be produced on or before the firſt 
Teuſday in February, 1760, 201. 
The length of the piece to be not 
leſs then 30 yards, the breadth a- 
bout 21 inches. N. B. The perſon 
who ga ned the firſt premium laſt 
year will not be admitted as a clai- 
mant for this year's premium. 

Apremium of 100 l. will be gi- 
ven tor the firſt year, 50 1. for the 
ſecond year, and 25 |. a year for 
the three ſucceeding years, to the 
perſon or perſons who ſhall firſt 
erect and exerciſe a ſaw-mill capable 
of ſawing timber into uſeful planks 
and ſcantlings. 

'To the perſon who ſhall invent 
or produce to the ſociety, on or be_ 
fore the firſt Tueſday in April, 1760, 
the beſt model of a tide-mill, made 
by a ſcale of at leaſt one inch to a 
foot, and capable of being tried by 
water, in which, from the proper 
height and width of the water wheel, 


the number, fize, and poſition of 


its floats or ladles, and tne juſt ap- 
plication 
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plication of the water to the ſame, 
of the firſt drawing, and all the in- 
termediate heights of 12 feet down 
to a four foot head or fall, meaſur- 
ing from the bottom of the conduit 
to the top of the water, and the 
moſt proper and ſimple conſtruction 
of the gears, to move or drive the 
ſtones or other work of the mill, 
the greateſt effect which ſhall be pro- 
duced mn proportion to the quanti- 
ta,of water expended, 501. 
To the perſon who ſhall invent 
and produce to the ſociety on or 
before the firlt Tueſday in April, 
N 60, the beit model of a wind mill, 
in which the number, form, ſize, 
and poſitions of the fails are ſuch 
as produce the greateſt effects from 
the action of the wind in all its 
various velocities, and the machine- 
ry of the whole ſuch as to commu- 
nicate, in the moſt fimple manner, 
a proper uniform motion to the 
ſhaft of the mill in all the varia- 
tions of the wind's velocity : the 
model to be made by a ſcale of one 
inch to a foot, col. | 
For marbleing the greateſt quan- 
tity of paper, equal in goodneſs to 
the beſt marble paper imported, 
not leſs than one ream, to be pro- 
duced on or before the ſecond 
Tueſday in Febuary, 1760, 10 l. 
For making the greateſt quantity 
of paper, and beſt quality, from filk 
rags alone, not leſs than two reams 
of white paper, and five reams of 
paper of a light brown colour, 
neareſt and moſt agreeable to the 
colour of a pattern Which will be 
delivered by the regiſter of the ſo- 
ciety, to be produced on or be- 
fore the laſt Tueſday in April, 
1760, 20 l. For the ſecond greateſt 
quantity, and beſt in quality, not 
leſs than two reams of white, and 
five reams of the light brown colour, 
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10 J. For the third ditto, not leg 
than the above quantity, 51 

For diſcovering and producing 
on or before the firſt Tueſday 
in November nevt, the moſt effet. 
tual, eaſy, expeditious, and chen 
method, whereby the various ch. 
lours of a large quantity of ſilk rag 
may be readily diſcharged, yet the 
fibres of the ſilk may till keep ther 
ſtrength firm as before, and be m 
ways rendered unfit for the purpoſe 
of making ſilk paper, and on con: 
dition that ſuch method may be 
publiſhed for the beneſit of the pa. 
per manufacturer, 10 l. N. B. All 
perſons are defired to fave their filk 
rags. 5 N 

Jo the perſon who ſhall produce 
the beſt block of a ſhip, to dray 
17 feet water (depth of keel in- 
cluded) and to be 650 tons bur: 
then, with thoſe two properties 
united in the greateſt degree 501 
Alſo,” to the perſon who” ſhall pro- 
duce the beſt block, on the ſane 
principles, of 12 feet draught & 
water, and 380 tons, 30l. Each block 
to be made by a quarter ſcale, that 
is a quarter of an inch to à foot. 
The bodies of the blocks of each 
fize co be hollowed and worked 
nearly to the {fame ſcantling or thick: 
neſs which the timber and planb 
together of ſhips of ſuch bur- 
thens reſpectively uſually are. The 
keel of the larger ſize not exceed- 
ing one foot four inches : tit 
keel of the leſs not to excecd one 
foot. Each block to have the knee 
of the head, or cutwater, as wel 
as the rudder, fixed to it. A deck 
to be fixed in each, with a hatch 
way large enough to paſs the hand 


through, to ſhift her load or bal- 
laſt for trimming her; and a mak 
of proportionable dimenſions to be 
fixed in each, for making the expe- 
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iments neceſſary to. aſcertain her 
tifneſs. The bottoms to be painted 
with white paint, up to the ſailing 
water line, which is to be marked 
in feet upon the ſtem and poſt. 
The wales not to be raiſed, but to 
be expreſſed in black paint, and no 
decorations to be allowed except in 
paint only. The configuration of 
the body and every circumſtance not 
preſcribed above, is left to the 
judgment, genius, and choice of the 
artiſt. The angle at which the 
fifneſs will be tried is to be 20 
degrees of inclination from the 

rpendicular, that which requires 
moſt force to heel her to that an- 
gle being accounted the ſtiffeſt. 
Each candidate muſt produce his 
block to the ſociety, with an ex act 
draught thereof, and his reaſons in 
writing why he prefers that par- 
ticular form, on or before the laſt 
Tueſday in March 1760, and the 
trial to be on (or as near as may be 
to) the 1ſt of May following. A 
method of trial will be contrived by 
the ſociety, in order to determine 
which has the greateſt ſhare, or maxi- 
mum, of both qualities taken to- 
gether, ſo that a deficiency in either 
property ſhall be ballanced by a 
proportionable excellence in the 
other. If no more than one candi- 
date for each kind do offer; or in 
caſe no more than one model in 
each kind be thought, by the ſo- 
ciety, to anſwer their deſcription, 
or be worthy of trial ; then ſuch 


candidate or model, in either kind, 


to be intitled to 15 1. The candi- 
dates are to take notice, that the 
tonnage, weight of the body, bal- 
laſt, maſts, yards, ſtores, proviſions, 
&. included, are to bring the ſhip 
down to her ſailing water line. 

For the fineſt ſpun yarn, from 
kax of Engliſh growth, not leſs than 
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ſix pounds weight, to be produced 
on or before the ſecond Tueſday in 
February, 1760, 10 l. | | 

Twenty pounds will be given to 
any pariſh, within the bills of mor- 
tality, in whoſe workhouſe the 
greateſt quantity of wheat ſhall te 
ground into meal, with handmills 
worked by the poor, in proportion 
to the number maintained therein, 
which meal ſhall be conſumed in 
the faid workhouſe, or ſold out #@ 
other perſons : ſatisfa&tory proof to 
be made thereof on or before the 
ſecond J ueſday in February, 1760. 
For the fecond greateſt quantity, in 
like manner, 151. For the third 
ditto, 10 J. | 

To the maſters or miſtreſſes, or 
thoſe Who under any denomination 
ſuperintend the labour of the poor 
in workhouſes, the following pre- 
miums will be given, viz. For 
ſpinning the beſt worſted yarn, in 
any workhouſe wherein the poor 
are not let to farm, not leſs than 
500 1b. wt. (fit for the uſe of wea- 
vers) which ſhall, on or before the 
third Tueſday in February, 1760, 
be proved to have been ſpun there- 
in, between the preſent date and 
that day, by ſuch poor perſons only 
as ſhall have been therein relieved, 
201. 

For ſpinning not leſs than 10001b, 
wt. of linen yarn, from hemp or 
flax (fit for any handicraft trade in 
the lower branches of weaving) in 
any ſuch workhouſe, and by ſuch 
poor perſons as above, within the 
time aforeſaid, ſufficient ſamples to 
be produced, 201. to the beſt de- 
ſerving. ; 

For ſpinning not leſs than 200 lb. 
wt. of the fineſt linen yarn (fit for 
the principal branches of weaving) 
for making ſtockings, or to be ufed 
as ſewing thread: the time and 
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conditions as above mentioned, 20 l. 

For fpinning not leſs than 500 lb. 
wt of cotton yarn, neareſt the ſort 
called Sura: or Turkey cotton yarn, 
in any workhouſe ; time and con- 
ditions as above, 201. 

For cauſing to be knit, within the 
time above mentioned, in the work- 
houſe of any pariſh whoſe poor are 
not farmed out, by not leſs than 
20 women and children, the largeſt 

ntity in proportion to the num- 
her ſo employed, of white, low- 
priced, flight worlted hoſe for wo- 
men, from yarn ſpun in the ſaid 
workhouſe; ſuch hoſe to weigh 
about 3 Ib. pe dozen, and each 
flocking to meaſur full 23 inches 
in the leg, and pine inches in the 
foot, and to be knit from two threads 
of ſoft worſted, ſpun on the ſhort 
wheel, called the Canterbury or 
Leiceſter whell, 2ol, N. B The 
premium will be given for the great- 
eff number of ſuch - hoſe as come 
neareſt to a pattern to be given by 


the ſociety, in proportion of one 


Goren at leaſt, for each woman and 
child. For the ſecond parcel, in 
quantity and quality, of the like 
hoſe, on the ſame conditions, 10 l. 
For cauſing to be knit, on the 
above conditions, the beſt and larg- 


eſt quantity of the like worſted 


hofe, of the ſame ſize, and about 
the ſame weight, but knit from 
three threads, the erg ſpin- 
ning. 15 J. For the 

ditto in quantity and gocdneſs, 101. 
The hoſe muſt be produced to the ſo- 
ciety, or to ſuch perſons as they ſhall 
appoinꝛ to examine the ſame : and 
muſt be made, as near as can be, to 
ſamples of each ſort, which will 
be delivered by the regiſter, to any 
who ſhall apply by a ſubſcriber. 
N. B. Certificates will be requir- 
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1769, 
ed from the maſters, miſtreſſes, q 
ſuperintendants of ſuch workhouſe 
as are candidates for fpinning 9 
knitting, | ſpecifying the number, 
ſex, and ages of the poor maintain. 
ed in their reſpective workhouſe, 
diſtinguiſhing ſuch of them as are en. 

loyed therein, and the juſtneſs ofthe 
amples delivered in, and alſo a cer. 
tifica'e, or certificates from the recto: 
vicar or curate, and from the over. 
ſeers of the poor of the pariſh where 
each workhouſe is ſituated, tha 
they have reſpectively examined inty 
the facts certified by ſuch maſter or 
other perſon, believe the fame to 
be true, and that the poor ham 
been treated, in the mean time, 
with humanity and compaſſion. No 
perſon will be intitled to more than 
one of the above premiums. 

To ſuch parifh or pariſhes as ſhall 
ſeparately or jointly ſet up, open, 
or regulate workhouſes, for the re- 
lief and employment of their poor, 
upon the plan lately printed and 
publiſhed by Mr. Bailey, and ſhall, 
before the third Wedneſday in Fe- 
bruary, 1760, lay before the ſociety, 
in writing, an account or narrative 
of their proceedings, with ſuch re- 
marks, as their experience in the 
execution of the ſaid plan ſhall point 
out as material for the improve. 
ment thereof, or for remedying 
any defects therein: to the pariſ 
or pariſhes which, in mans ging theit 
workhauſe, ſhall appear to the ſo- 
ciety to have kept neareſt rhe ſaid 
plan, to have made the molt effec- 


taal trials thereof, and to have ſug- 


geſted the beit remarks for improve 
ments to be made upon it, 150l. 
And to ſuch other parith-or pariſhes, 


as ſhall, in the- judgment of the {0- 
ciety ftand in the ferond degree of 
merit, on the like account, oy 
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1759. 
Premiums for the advantage of 
the Britiſh colonies. 


chineal, properly cured not leſs 


; than 25 1b. wt. firſt produced from 
„ay plantation or plantations in 
Y South Carolina, within the ſpace of 
„hre years from the date hereof, 
bool. For the ſecond greateſt quan- 
„ch. not lefs than 25 Ib. weight, as 
» I above, 501. For the greateſt quan- 
ch, not leſs than 25 Ib. wt. pro- 
d duced as above in Jamaica, 100 J. 
„ For the ſecond greateſt quantity, not 
wels than 25.1b. wt. 50 J. The like 
* iums will be given to any per- 
e who ſhall firſt produce, in any 
of the Britiſh colonies, ſettlements, 
er dominions, the abovementioned 


quantity. A certificate under the 
11 WW hands of two or more Juſtices of 
the peace reſiding in the country, 
or of the miniſter and church-war- 
dens of the pariſh where ſuch co- 
4 8 chineal was cured, ſetting forth that 
„e ſaid cochineal was cured at the 
e. place mentioned therein, and ſuch 
y certificate backed or counter-figned 
' by the governor or commander in 
+. chief in council, under the ſeal of 
e che colony, will be expected by the 
bciety at the time the premium is 
e. claimed | 

For planting the greateſt quan- 
tity of logwood, in any of the plan- 
ations, before the 25th of De- 
cember, 1759, 20 1. Certificates 
of ſuch planting muſt be delivered 


June, 1760. 
For lanting, 


wood trees (not leſs than $00) in 
any of our plantations, before the 
third Wedneſday in December, 
17%, 40 1, and certificates there- 
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For the greateſt quantity of co- 


on or before the firſt Wedneſday in ; 


| fencing, and ſe- 
curing the greateſt number of log- 
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of to be delivered on or before the 
laſt Wedneſday in June, 1761. 

Thirty pounds will be . for 
the greateſt yy of myrtle 
wax, imported from any of the 
Britiſh colomes in America, not lefs 
than 500 lb. wt. at one impor ta- 
tion, in the port of London, on or 
before the laſt Tueſday in March, 
1761. For the ſecond preateſt 
quantity, not leſs than 500 lb. wt. 
20 1. For the third ditto, not leſs 
than 500 lb. wt. 10l. A certificate 
or certificates under the hands of 
the collector of the cuſtoms and 
naval officers of the port where the 
the wax is ſhipped will be requir- 
ed. If the quantities ſhould be 
equal, the quality will determine 
the premiam, 

Whereas the ſociety, on the 5th. 
day of April, 1758, offered a pres 
mium of 50 l. for planting, culti- 
vating, and properly ſecuring, 
within four years from the ] 
thereof, in any of our colonies 
ſouthward of the Delaware river, 
the greateſt number of olive-trees, 
not leſs than 1000, for the pro- 
duction of oil; alſo a premium of 
40 J. for the ſecond greateſt num- 
ber, not leſs than 800; and like. 
wiſe a premium of 301. for the 
third greateſt number, not leis than 
600 ; the ſociety hereby is 2904 
to give three other premiums of 50, 
40, and 3o I. on the above con- 
ditions, for planting, cultivating, 
and properly ſecuring, within four 
years from the date hereof, in- any 
of our ſaid colomes ſouthward of 
the Delaware river, the greateſt 
number of olive - trees. Each claim. 
ant will be required to produce 
(within ſix months after the ex- 
piration of the ſaid four year; re- 

7 8 ſpectively 
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ipedlively) a certificate under the 


hand of the governor of the pro-. 


vince, that a fufficient proof had 
bcen made before him that the 
r.umber of trees mcntioned in the 
nid certificate are under actual im- 
gavement and cultivation. 

the perſon who ſhall, on or 
befor the ſecond Wedneſday in 
December, 1760, import into any 
one port in England from any of 
| His majeſty*s colonies in America, 
the greateſt quantity of pot-aſh, the 
pre duce of the ſaid colonies, not 
leſs then 50 ton, neareſt in good- 
nes to the beſt foreign pot-aſh : 
the quantity landed to be aſcertain- 
ed by certificates under the hands 
of the collector and comprrolter of 
the cuſtoms, and the quality to be 
aſcertained in ſuch manner as the 
ſociety ſhal ! dire, 100 I. 

N. B. The ſame premium will 
be given, on the ſame coditions, 
tothe perſon who ſhall, after the 
ſecond Wedneſday in December, 
1760, and on or before the ſecond 
Tueſday in December, 1761, im- 
port into England, from any of his 
majeſty's colonies in America, the 
greateſt quantity of pot-aſh, not leſs 
than 50 ton. 

'To the perſon, in any of our A- 
merican colonies, who ſhall firſt 
raiſe and cure from his own plan- 
tation, and import into the au 
of London within fix years from 
the 25th of March, 1759, 5oclb. 
wr. of good raiſins, 50 l. A cer- 
tificate under the hands of two or 
more juſtices of the peace reſiding 
in the country, ar of the miniſter 
and church -· wardens of the pariſhes 


Where ſuch raiſins were raiſed and 


cured, ſetting forth that the ſaid 
raiſins were raiſed and Cured at the 


—— 


place mentioned therein, and ſuch 
certificate backed or counterſigned 


by the govenor or chief magiltrats 


of the colony, will be expected at 
the time the premium is claimed, 
It was propoſed in April, 1754 
to give, for ſowing, raiſing, and 
curing the grrateſt quantity of af 
flower in any of our plantation 
(not leſs than goolb. wt) before 
the 25thof December, 1759, 151, 
for the ſecond greateſt quantity 
10 1. Certificates of ſuch ſowing, 
&c. to be delivered on or before 
the third Wedneſday in June, 1 760, 
Alio two premiums on the 
conditions for ſowing, raiſing, and 
curing ſafflower, before the third 
Wedne'day in December, 1760; and 
certificates thereof to be delivered 
on or before the third Wedneſday 
in June, 1761. The ſociety here 
by propoſe to give two other pre- 
miums, one of 15 l. and the other 
of 101. on the above conditions, 
for ſowing, raiſing and curing, al. 
ter the third Wedneſday in Decem- 
ber, 1760, and before the third 
Tueſday in December, 1761, the 
greateſt quantity of ſafflower, and 
certificates thereof to be delivered 
on or before the third Tueſday in 
June, 1762. | | 
For every pound weight of co. 
coons produced in the province 0 
Georgia, in the year 1759, of 4 
hard, weighty, and good ſubſtance, 
wherein one worm only has ſpun, 
3d. Forevery pound of cocoon, 
produced in the ſame year, of: 
weaker, lighter, ſpotted or bruiſed, 


quality, though only one worm ha 


pun in the ſame, 2d. For eve) 
pound of cocoons, produced in tht 
lame year, wherein two worm 
have interwoven themſelves, f of 
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N. B. Theſe premiums will be 

aid under the direction of Mr. 
Otelenghe, ſuperintendant of the 
x cuſture in Georgia, on bring- 
ine the balls or cocoons to the 
ulli filature at Savannah, ac- 
cording to notice already ſent to 
Georgia. | f 

For every pound weight of mer- 
chantable raw filk raiſed and pro- 
duced in the colonies. of Connecti- 
cut, Penſylvania, and North-Caro- 
Una, in the year 1760, 28. 6d. 
The ſaid premiums to be paid, in 
Conecticut by Dr. Jared Eliot, 
and the rev. Mr. Clap; in Pen- 
{ylyania, by Benjamin Franklin, 
L. L. D. and John Hughes, eſq; and 
in North - Carolina, by George Pol- 
lock, Cullen Pollock, and John 
Rutherford, eſqrs; upon proof be- 
ing made to their ſatisfaction by 
every perſon claiming ſuch pre- 
miums, that the filk by which it 
is claimed has been actually and 
bona fide, reeled from cocoons of 
= claimants own raiſing and pro- 
uce, 

Alſo a further premium of 1 s. 
for every pound weight of raw 
lk imported into England from 
the ſaid colonies. of Connecticut, 
Penſylyania, and North-Carolina, 
will be paid, by the ſociety's ſecre- 
tary, to the importer, upon pro- 
ducing a certificate under the hands 
and ſeals of the above-mentioned 
gentlemen in the ſaid colonies re- 
tpeChvely, that proof had been 
made to them, that ſuch ſilk for 
which the premium is claimed, ex- 
preſling the quantity, was of. the 
actual growth of one of the ſaid 


Colonies reſpectively; and alſo a 


certificate from the proper officer 
of the cuſtoms of the port or place 
where ſuch ſilk was imported, of 
iis having been entered in ſuch 
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rt or place from the ſaid co- 


onies. 

To that planter in any of our 
ſaid colonies who ſhall firſt pro- 
duce (within ſeven years fr the 
5th day of April, 1758.) from his 
own plantation, five. tons of White 
or red wine, made of grapes, the 
produce of the colonies only, and 
ſuch as, in the opinion of compe- 
tent judges appointed by the ſo- 
ciety in London, ſhall be deemed 
deſerving the reward, not leſs than 
one ton thereof to be imported at 
London, 100 Il. A certificate un- 
der the hands of two or more ju- 
ſtices of the peace, reſiding in the 
country, or of the miniſter and 
church-wardens of the pariſh where 
ſuch wine was made, ſetting forth, 
that the wine was grown and made 
at the place mentioned therein, and 
that the remainder of the wine is 
equally good with that imported; 
and ſuch certificate, backed or 
counterſigned by the governor or 
chief mgiſtrate of the colony, 
will be expected by the ſociety at 
the time thc premium is claimed. 

TREATISE. 

A gold medal will be given for 
the beſt treatiſe on the arts of 
peace, containing an hiltorical ac- 
count of the progreilive improve- 
ments of agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce, in that part of 
Great Britan called England, with 
the effects of thoſe improvements 
on the morals and manners of = 

cople, and pointing out the mol 
ee Want for their future 
advancement. All treatiies are to 
be ſent to the ſociety on or before 
the ſecond Wedneſday in Decem- 
ber, 1761. Each writer is defired 
to mark his treatiſe with ſome ſen- 
tence or verſe, and to ſend a paptr 
ſealed up, containing his name and 
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addreſs, and inſcribe on the out- 
ſide w.th the ſame ſentence or verſe 
as the treatiſe is marked with, 
which paper, in caſe his treatiſe 1s 
intitled to the medal, will be open- 
ed, or elſe deſtroyed unopened, or 
delivered back if it be ſo defired, 
and the medal will be delivered to 
the author, or any perſon pro- 
ducing a letter ſigned by him, and 
diſtinguiſhed by his token, im- 
powering ſuch perſon to receive 
the medal. | 

A ſum not exceeding 200 |. 1s 
alloted annually by the ſociety, to 
be beſtowed in ſuch proportion, on 
ſuch condition, and at ſuch times 
as the ſociety ſhall judge proper, for 
new diſcoveries or improvements in 
huſbandry, mechanics, arts, manu- 
factures, or other matters which 
ſhall be found really to deſerve en- 
couragement on account of their 


public utility, and for which no 


premium has been offered. Theſe 


rewards to be determined and di- 


fiributed only between the ſecond 
Wedneſday in November, and the 
laft Wedneſday in May. 
N. B. No premium will in any 
caſe be given, unleſs the perform- 
ance be deemed by the ſociety to 
have ſufficient merit to deſerve 
their encouragement. It is re- 
yo in allicaſes, where it can be 
one, that the matters for which 
premiums are offered be delivered 
in without names, or any intima- 
tion to whom they belong; that 
each particular thing be marked 
in what manner each claimant 
thinks fit, he or ſhe ſending with it 
a paper ſealed up, having without 
fide a correſponding miark, and 
within fide the claimant's name 
and addreſs. No papers ſhall be 
| ge but ſuch as gain premiums, 
all the reſt ſhall be returned un- 
opened, with the matters to which 
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they belang, if enquired after 
their mazks within half — 
after which time, if not demandei 
they ſhall be publickly burnt, w. 
opened, at ſome meeting of thy 
ſociety. | 
Whereas there are ſocieties fy 
the encouragement of arts, many, 
factures and commerce in that 


of Great Britain called Scotland 


and alſo in Ireland; therefore al 
the premiums of this ſociety an 
deſigned for that part of Gres 
Britan called England , the doni. 
nion of Wales, and town of Be. 
wick upon Tweed, unleſs exprel 
ly mentioned to the contrary ; an 
the claims ſhall be determined x 
ſoon as poſſible after the delivey 
of the ſpecimens. Proper affida 
vits, or ſuch certificates as the ſo 
ciety ſhall require, are to be pro 
duced on every article. 
By order of the ſociety, 
GEO. Box, ſecretary, 
Note, any information or advic 


that may forward the deſigns d 


this ſociety for the public good, 
will be received thankfully, ant 


duly conſidered, if communicate 


by letter, directed to Mr. Box, the 
ſecretary, at the ſociety's office 
oppoſite Beaufort - buildings, in cht 
Strand, London. 


— 


—— — 


Some account of the Magdale: 


charity and inſtitution for tht 
relief and aſſiſtance of penitent 
proftitutes, taken from the pre 
face of a ſermon lately preach- 
ed before the governors ; 0 
the rev. Mr. William Dodd, 
lecturer of Weſt-Ham, Efles, 
and St. Olave, Hart- ſtreet. 


HEN the firſt propoſals fu 
Wos inſtitution appeared 


many ſpecious objections welt 
mac! 


ESE 
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made ha gs it which have been 
obviated by experience upon car- 
ing it into execution, as the old 
ſophiſt's argument to prove there 
could be no motion was at once 
overturned by his opponents walk - 
ing croſs the room. 

It was faid firſt, that no objects 
would offer themſelves, or that, if 
they did, they would be ſuch only 
az could live by proſtitution no lon- 
ger, whoſe reformation would be 
mpoſiible, as they would ſeek re- 
fuge not from vice but from hun- 
ger, urged not by penitence but 
inability to fin. 

That this objection, however 
ſpecious, was ill grounded, now 
appears beyond contradiction from 
the numbers that crouded to the 
houſe, which was appointed for 
their reception, the moment the 
doors were open, the greater part 
of whom were under the age of 
20, and many of them not more 
than 14, and from the behaviour 
of thoſe who have been received 
which in general has been ſuch as 
ſnewed the utmoſt horror of the 
ſtate they had quitted, the moſt 
glad and grateful ſenſe of the re- 
ſuge they had found, and the moſt 
ſcrupulous obſervation of all the 
rules preſcribed for their behaviour 
in 1t, 

This objection probably roſe 
from a ſuppoſition that thoſe who 
decame proſtitutes were betrayed to 
ſuch a courſe by a love of pleaſure, 
and retained in it by a love of idle- 
neſs ; but this charity has furniſhed 
inconteſtible proof, that the ſup- 
poſition itſelf is erroneous: the 


greater part of thoſe who have fled 


to the ſhelter it affords having 
been ſeduced by the moſt artfu! 
and inſidious contrivances of 


Vretches who-prefide over morts of 
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proſtitution, and. whoſe emiſſaries 
are like their Father the devil, con- 
tinually going about feeking whom 
they may devour ; and when once 
ſeduced, kept by various artifices 
in a ſtate of ſervile dependance, 
ander pecuniary obligations, which 
they were enſnared to contract al- 
moſt without knowing it, without 
recommendation to procure em- 
ployment, and without friends who 
could afford them protection, as 
appears by many letters now in Mr. 
Dingley's hands, and many parti- 
culars which he is ready to atteſt. 

2. It was objected, that the in- 
ſtitution would at length totally 
prevent a vice, which every wiſe 
government has thought fit to to- 
lerate for the prevention of greater 
evils, This objection, which by 
the way preſuppoſes. that every 
proſtitute is penitent, and would 
ceaſe to be fo the moment it was 
in her power, is at once obviated 
by confidering the vaſt diſpropor- 
tion between the number that this 
charity can relieve, and the num- 
ber that upon the ſuppoſition 
which the objection implies, would 


be candidates for it. 


3. It was, on the .contrary, ob- 
jetted by others, that this inſtitu- 
tion would encourage proſtitution, 
by rendering its conſequences not 
ſo deſperately ruinous; but, to 
ſuppoſe that a woman would com- 
mence proſtitute, becauſe there is 
a poſſibility of her being received 
into an hofpital after the loſs of 


her health, peace, and reputation, 


is juſt as abſurd as to ſupoſe that 


-2-maſon would be careleſs how he 


mounted a Jadder, and indifferent 
whether he ſhould or ſhould not 
fall down and brake his limbs, be- 
cauſe, if he bis not killed on the 


M4 . ſpoz 
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ſpot, there is an hoſpital in which 


he may poſſibly be cured, | 
4. It has been objecled, that no 


proviſion can be made for . theſe 
women, when they ſhall quit the 
hoſpital, which will deliver them 
from the fatal neceſſity of return- 
ing to the ſame courſe of life they 
had quitted for bread. In anſwer 
to this objection, it is ſufficient to 
ay, that many have already been 
p ovided for by the reconciliation 
of their friends, who have again 
taken them under their protection; 
and many more will be taught uſeful 
employments, by which they will be 
able to procure a comfortable and 
honeſt ſubſiſtence. From the induſ- 
try of thoſe already received, there 
is the greateſt reaſon to hope that 
employ ments will not only be chear- 
fully learned, but aſſiduouſſy follow- 
ed; for it appears, from a printed 
account, that from the commence- 
ment of the charity, Auguſt 10, 
2758, to April 21, 1759, they have 
earned 1681. 19s. 11 d. and there is 
alſo reaſon to Yove from this gain, 
in the infancy of the inſtitution, that 
when the whole is perfectly regulat- 
ed, the women will nearly maintain 
themſelves by their own labour. 
'The ſermon preached before the 
governors by Mr. Dodd is a manly, 
- aational, and pathetic addreſs, as 
well to the underſtanding as the paſ- 
Bons of mankind, in favour of thoſe 
moſt pitiable of all human beings ; 
and it is hoped, that as the poſh- 
bility of affording them relief, and 
Preſerving, at leaſt their bodies, 
from 28 is put beyond the 
poſſibility of doubt by inconteſtible 
facts, that their claim will be admit- 
ted in common with thoſe who are 
leſs wretched, eſpecially, as by this 


inſtitution, not the body only but 


the ſou}, {may be preſerved, and 
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while we are breaking off our fin 


df 
be ſhewing mercy to the poor, they wiſh 
may themſelves be enabled to cut of ſortu 
iniquity by righteouſneſs, have 
— — — and 
iT; that 
ODD ADVERTISEMENTS, ab!) 
From the Public Advertiſer, Mari — 
30, 1759 it hi 
1 is a blemiſh entailed by 
upon mortality, and indeſcre. ſup 
tions ſeldom or never eſcape fron ſhe 
cenſure ; the more heavy, as the MW Le 
character is more remarkable; and MW cei 
doubled, nay trebled by the world, cot 
if the T of that characters de 
marked by ſucceſs ; then malice ſoi 
ſhoots againſt it all her ſtings, tie to 
ſnakes of envy are let looſe ; tothe (Ml if 
human and - generous heart then T 


muſt the injured appeal, and certain WW |: 
relief will be found in impartial ho. WM ec 
nour. Miſs Fiſher is forced to ſu Wl pi 
to that juriſdiction to protect het 
from the baſeneſs of little ſcribblen 
and ſcurvy malevolence; ſhe ha 
been abuſed in public papers, ei. 
pofed in print-ſhops, and, to wind tt 
up the whole, ſome wretches, mean, 1 
ignorant, and venal, would impoſe 
upon the public, by daring to pre- 
tend to publiſh her memoirs, Obe 
hopes to prevent the ſucceſs of their 
endeavours, by thus publicly de. 
claring that nothing of that ſort hu 
the lighteſt foundation in truth, 
C. Fis#ER, 
From the Daily Advertiſer, Apr. Iz. 
A middle-aged maiden lady, wid 
an independent fortune, has been 
determined by the cruel treatment 
of thoſe who from their connection 
ought to have been her friends, t0 
think of entering into the honours 
ble ſtate of matrimony. She is in. 
different as to fortune, ſo ſhe meets 
with, a gentleman of good mow 
| 20 
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and family ; indeed ſhe would rather 
wiſh to marry a perſon without any 
fortune, that the gentleman may 
have the higher obligations to her, 
and of conſequence treat her with 
that tenderneſs and regard, reaſon- 
ably to be expected from perſons 
under ſuch circumſtances. Her rea- 
ſon for taking this method, is, that 
it has been induſtriouſly given out, 
peorle intereſted, (in order, ſhe 
ſuppoſes, to prevent propoſals) that 
ſhe had determined never to marry. 
Letters, with propoſals, will be re- 
ceived at the bar of the Smyrna 
coffee-houſe, directed for Z. Z. A 
deſcription of the gentleman's per- 
ſon, age and profeſſion, is requeſted 
to be inſerted; and how to direct, 
if the propoſals are * of. 
The lady's conduct will bear the 
ſtricteſt A No letters receiv- 
ed, unleſs poſt paid, to prevent im- 
pertinence. | 
From the ſame, April 17. 
Whereas I had long deſpaired of 
meeting with a temptation to enter 
into the holy ſtate of matrimony, 
till taking up the paper of Friday 
laſt, I read the agreeable advertiſe- 
ment of a lady whoſe ſentiments 
jump ſo entirely with mine, I am con- 
vinced we are cut out for each other, 
and therefore take this method of 
Ceſcribing myſelf; I am a gentle- 
man of an unexceptionable good fa- 
mily ; loſſes and crofles have reduced 
my fortune to my wardrobe, a dia- 
mond ring, a gold watch, and an 
amber headed cane; but as you 
have generouſly ſaid, you don't even 


with a fortune, I imagine this will 


be no hindrance: My perlon is far 
from difagreeable, my ſkin ſmooth 
and ſhining, my forehead high and 


poliſhed ; my eyes ſharp tho” ſmall, 


my noſe long and equiline, my 


mouth wide, and what teeth 1 have 
ect) {Ound { all this, with the 
8 
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addition of a flaxen full bottom ſuit- 
able to the age of between forty 
ahd fifty, with a good heart and 
ſweet diſpoſition,” and not one un- 
ruly particle, compoſe the man who 
will be willing, upon the ſlighteſt in- 
timatioh, to pay his devoirs to the 
lady. If ſhe will direct her letter 
for S. U. to be left at St. James's 
coffee-houſe, the gentleman will 
wait on her wherever ſhe pleaſes to 
appoint him. | | 
ADVERTISEMENT. 
Whereas I, William Margetts, 
the younger, was, at the laſt aſſizes 
for the county of Cambridge, con- 
victed upon an indictment for an 
attempt to raiſe the price of corn in 
Ely market, upon the 24th day of 
September, 1757, by offering the 
ſum of ſix ſhillings a buſhel for 
wheat, ſor which no more than five 
ſhillings and nine-pence was de- 
manded : And whereas, on the ear- 
neſt ſollicitation and requeſt of my- 
ſelf and friends, the proſecutor has 
been prevailed upon to forbear any 
further proſecution againſt mg on 
my ſubmitting to make the follow- 
ing ſatisfaction, viz, upon my pay- 
ing the ſum of 5oi. to the poor in- 
habitants of the town of Ely; to be 
diſtributed by the miniſters and 
church-wardens of the ſeveral pa- 
riſhes in the ſaid town of Ely z and 
the further {um ot 50l. to the poor 
inhabitants of the town of Cam- 
bridge, to be diſtributed . by, the 
miniſters and church- wardens of the 
ſeveral pariſhes in the ſaid town; 
and the full coſts of the proſecution ; 
and upon my reading this acknow- 
ledgement of my offence. publicly, 
and with a loud voice, in the pre- 
{ence of a magiſtrate, conſtable, or 
other peace officer, of the {aid town 
of Ely, at the market place there, 
between the hours of twelve and one 
o'clock, on a public market day, 
an 


' 
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and likewiſe ſubſcribing and pub- 
liſhing the ſame in three of the 
evening papers printed at London, 
and in the Cambridge journal, on 
four different days, and I have ac- 
cordingly paid the ſaid two ſums of 
fifty pounds and coſts. And do 
hereby confeſs myſelf to have been 
guilty of the ſaid offence, and teſ- 
tify my ſincere and hearty ſorrow in 
having committed a crime, which, 
in its conſequences, tended ſo much 
to increaſe the diſtreſs of the poor, 
in the late calamitous ſcarcity: And 
I do hereby moſt humbly acknow- 
ledpe the lenity of the proſecutor, 
and beg pardon of the public in 
general, and of the town of Ely in 
particular. 

This paper was read by me at the 
Public market place at Ely, in the 
preſence of 'Thomas Aungier gen- 
tleman, chief conſtable on the. 2d 
day of June, 1759, being a public 
market day there, and is now, as a 
farther proof of the juſt ſenſe I have 
of the heinpuſneſs of my crime, ſub- 
ſcribed and publiſhed by me, 

| Wy. Mages. 

Witneſs, James Dar; 

Under Sheriff of Cambridgeſhire, 
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The following extraordinary adye:. 
tiſement appeared in the Public 
Advertiſer. 


© To be ſold, a fine m 
full fifteen hands high, 4 a0 
the hounds many times, riſing fix 
ygars and no more, moves as well 
as moſt creatures upon earth, as good 
a road mare as any in ten counties 
and ten to that, trots at a confound- 
ed pace, is from the country, and 
her owner will ſell her for nine gui. 
neas; if ſome folks had her fc 
would fetch near three times the 
money. I have no acquaintance, 
and money I want; and a ſervice 
in a ſhop to carry parcels, or to be 
in a gentleman's ſervice. My father 
gave me the mare to get rid of me, 
and to try my fortune in London, 
and am juſt come from Shropſhite, 
and I can be recommended, ag | 
ſuppole no body takes ſervant: 
without, and can have a voucher for 
my mare. Enquire for me at the 
Talbot-inn, near the New-church 
in the Strand.“ |; 
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su P p LIES granted by Parlament or the "ay 
of the Year 1759. | 


NoveMBER 30, 1758. L. „ d. 
HAT 60,000 men be employed for the ſea * 
ſervice, for the year 17 $9, including 1 4,845 
marines. 
2. That a ſum not exceeding 41. per man per month, 
be allowed for maintaining the ſaid 60,000 men for Wer 
13 months, including the ordnance for ſea ſervice = 3120000 © © 
DecEMBER 7. — PC 
1. That a number of land forces, including thoſe in | 
Germany, and on an expedition, under Major-General 
Hopſon, and 4010 invalids, agnounting to 52,543 ef- 
fective men, commiſſion and noy- commiſſioned officers 
included, be employed for the ſervice of the year 
I * 
2 That for defraying the charge of the 52,543 et- 
ſective men for guards and garriſons, and other his 
majeſty's land forces in Great Britain, Guernſey, and 
lerſey, for the year 1759, there be granted to his 
majeſty a ſum not exceeding —— —— ? — 1256130 15 2 
3. For the pay of the general andi ſtaff officers, and N 
oficers of the hoſpitals for his majeſty's land forces, 8 
for the year 1759 — — — 82584 1 2 
4. For maintaining his majefty's forces, and garriſons os 
in the plantations, and Gibraltar, and for proviſions 
for the garriſons in Nova-Scotia, Newfoundland, Gi- 
braltar, Providence, Cape Breton and Senegal, for the 
year 1759 
5. For defraying the charge of four regiments, and 
one battalion of foot on the Iriſh eſtabliſhment, ſerving , 
in North America and Africa, forthe year 1759 — 40879 13 9 
2092025 16 2 
DeceuBtr 12, — — 
1. For the charge of the office of ordnance for land 
ſervice, for the year 1759 — — 220789 i 9 
2. For defraying the extraordinary expence of ſer- 
vices performed by the office of ordnance for land ſer- 
Vice, and not provided for by parliament, in 1758 323987 13 3 
3. For the ordinary of the navy, including the half 
pay to ſea officers for 1759 — 238491 9 8 
4 Towards the ſupport of Greenwich-hoſpital 10000 © © 
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742531 5 7 


—— 


793268 14 8 
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Count of Buckeburg, together with that of general 


be granted to his majeſty, upon accompt, as a preſent coo000 o 
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| DecemBEr 18. C 


1. For defraying the charges of 38,000 men of the | 1. 
s of Hanover, Wolfenbuttle, Saxe-Gotha, and 


and ſtaff-· officers, actually * 1 — com- : 
e King of Pruſſia, from 2 


mon enemy, in concert with t 

December 25, 1758, to December 24, 1759, both in- paid 
eluſive, to be iſſued in advance, every two months, in gen 
like manner as the pay of the Heſſian forces now in ind 
the ſervice of Great Britain, the ſaid body of troops lery 
to be muſtered by an Engliſh commiſſary, and the the 
effective ſtate thereof to be aſcertained by the ſigna- | ber 


tyre of the commander in chief of the ſaid forces — 3908 N 18 
2. For defraying the charge of 21 20 horſe, and ggo00 398697 17 2! 


foot, together with the general and ſtaff officers, the * 
officers of the hoſpital, and officers and others belong- ' © ” | o 
ing to the train of artillery, the troops of the Landgrave ral 
of Heſſe Caſſel, in the pay of Great Britain, for ninety - fſce 
days, from December 25, 1758, to March 24, 175 0ũ0 . | tro 
both incluſive, together with the ſubſidy for the Gig d TOR 124 Gr 
time, purſuant to treaty —— — — —— 596046 i $7 ve 

3. That for defraying the. charges of the forage, '* © » 
bread, bread-waggons, train of artillery, and of pro-; 1 
viſions, wood, ſtraw, & c. and other extraordinary ex- ua 
pences and contingences of his majeſty's combined ar- | = IL 
my, under the command of Prince Ferdinand, there ſur 


m 
n 
DecEemMBER 19. 
Towards paying off and diſcharging the debt of the | ſur 
a), NI — 1000000 0 6 ſp ® 
| _ * JANUARY 22, 1759. | — mn 
1. For defraying the charge for allowances to the 
ſeveral officers and private gentlemen of the two | of 
troops of horſe- guards, and regiment of horſe reduced, | 
and to the ſuperannuated gentlemen of the four troops 
of horſe guards for 1759 - 2958 19 7 


2. Upon account of the reduced officers of the land 
forces and marines, for 1759 =_ 
3. For the paying of penſions to the widows of ſuch 
reduced officers of the land forces and marines, as 


34367 15 10 Þ !: 


died upon the eſtabliſhment of half pay, in Great Bri- Fog 
tain, and who were married to them before December b 
25, 1710, for 1759.— — — — — 2128 0 0 


3945415 5 
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JaxUVARY 29. £ 

1. For enabling his majeſty to make good his engage -„ 
nents with the King of Pruſſia, purſuant to a conven- 
tion between his majeſty and the King of Pruſſia, * 
concluded December 7, 1758 —— 670000 ᷣ 9 
2. For defray ing the charge of what remains to be 
paid for 2120 horſe. and 99 oo foot, together with the 
general and ſtaff officers, the officers oſ the hoſpital, 
and officers and others belonging to the train of artil- 
lery, the troops of the Landgrave of Heſſe · Caſſel, in 
the pay of Great Britain, for 365 days, from Decem- 
ber 25, 1758, to December 24, 1759, both days in- 
cluſive, together with the ſubſidy for the ſaid time, 
purſuant to treaty. 
3. For defraying the charge of an additional corps 
of 920 horſe, and 6072 foot, together with the gene- 
ral and ſtaff officers, the officers of the hoſpital, and of- 
fcers and others belonging to the train of artillery, the 
troops of the Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, in the pay of 
Great Britain, for 365 days, from January 1, 1759, to | . 
December 31 following, purſuant to treaty — 97582 17 10 7 
4. For enabling his majeſty to make good his en- 
gagements with the Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, pur- 
ſuant to a ſeparate article belonging to a treaty be- 
tween them, concluded January 17, 1759, the ſaid 
ſum to be paid as his moſt Serene Highneſs ſhall think 
| moſt convenient, in order to facilitate the means by 
which h. ma, again ix his reſidence in his own do- 
| minions, and give freſh courage to his faithful ſubjects, | 
by his preſence, which is ſo much wiſhed for — 000 © © 
5. For enabling his majeſty to diſcharge the like 
| ſum raiſed. in purſuance of an act of laſt ſeſſion and 
charged upon the firſt aids or applies, to be granted 


+... 


182251 2 114 


Lon 1 


nt ſeftion of parliament. — 800000 © o 
| 6. Towards the buildings, rebuildings, and repairs 
ol his majeſty's ſhips, for 1759 200000 © o 


i 2009834 0 911 
.- aner 31. — 85 
For out: penſioners of Chelſea hoſpital for the year 
1759, upon accompt. — — 26000 © © 
| FEBRUARY 5. — — — 
Io be applied towards the improving, widening 
| ard enlarging the paſſage over and through London- 
ridge — — 150 © O 
. E 
Towards enabling the gonernors and guardians of 
the Foundling hoſpital, to receive all ſuch children, un- 
5 Ff!!! | der 
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der a certain age, to be by them limited, as ſhall be 
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brought to the ſaid hoſpital; and alſo towards ena- 


bling them to maintain and educate fuch children as 
are now under their care, and continue to carry into 
execution the good purpoſes for which they were in- 


corporated : and that the ſame be iſſued and paid for 


the uſe of the ſaid hoſpital without fee or reward, or 
any deduction whatſoever, upon accompt 
FEBRUARY 22 


R 179 
„ 
20000 G 5 


For the charge of tranſport ſervice for the year 1758, = 


including the expence of victualling his majeſty's land 
forces, within the ſaid year 

— 2 0 FEBRUARY 26. | 
1. For ſupporting and maintaining the ſettlement of 
his majeſty's colony of Nova-Scotia, for the year 1759, 
upon accompt 
2. For defraying the charges incurred, by ſupport- 


—c „ — 


ing and maintaining the ſettlement of his majeſtys 
colony of Nova - Scotia, in the year 1757, and not 
a 11278 18 5 


provided for by parliament : 
3. For defraying the charges of the civil eſtabliſh- 


ment of his majeſty's colony of Georgia, and other 
incidental expences attending the ſame, from June 24, 


1758, to June 24, 1759, upon accompt —— 


Mack 19. | 
1. To replace to the ſinking fund the like ſum, paid 
ont of the fame, to make good the deficiency on fal 
5, 1758, of the additional ſtamp duty on licences for 
retailing of wine, duty on coals exported, and ſurplus 
.of the — on licences forretailing ſpirituous liquors, 
made a fund by an act of 30 George II. for payin 
annuities at the bank of England, after the rate pf 3l. 
per cent, on three millions, and alſo the life annuities 
Payable at the Exchequer, and other charges 
thereupon 3 
2. To replace to the ſinking fund the like ſum, paid 
out of the ſame, to make good the deficiency on July 
5, 1758, of the duties on glaſs and ſpirituous liquors, 
to anſwer annuities on ſingle lives payable at the Ex- 
chequer, granted by an act of 19 George II. — 

3. To be employed in maintaining and ſupporting 
my Britiſh forts and ſettlements upon the coaſts of 
rica 


— ——(—Gr— 


— — 


4. To be paid to Roger Long, D. D. Lowndes's 
and geometrital profeſſor in the uni * 
eee 22 icy 


aſtronomical 
4 


— — — _ . —e 


607771 19 7 


. —— — Uj-— 


9902 5 © 


4057 10 0 


——ä— — — — 


25238 13 5 


24321 6 111 


8881 11 103 


10000 © 0 


55. For the YE AR 179. 
5 of Cambridge, without accompt, to enable him 
diſcharge, in purſuance of the will of Thomas 
Mowndes, eſq. (the inyentor of a method for melio- 
{ting the brine ſalt of this kingdom) a mortgage 
pon an eſtate deviſed for the endowment of the faid 
ofeſſorſhip, by the ſaid Thomas Lowndes ; and to 
imburſe to the ſaid Rager Long, the intereſt mo- 
ies he hath paid, and that are growing due, and 
he expences he hath incurred in reſpect to the ſaid 
ortgage, and that the fame be paid without fee or 


Maxcn 29, 
1. That towards the defraying the charge of pay, 
nd cloathing for the militia, from December 31, 
758, to March 25, 1760, and for repaying” to his 
ajeſty the ſum of 13321. 10s. gdvanced by him for 
e ſervice of the militia, purſuant'to an addreſs of 
is houſe of November 29 laſt, there be granted 
don accompt — — 
2. That towards enabling the governors and guar- 
Wians of the Foundling hoſpital, to receive all ſuch 
ildren under a certain age, to be by them limited, 
; ſha!l be brought to the ſaid hoſpital, before Janu- 
yr, 1760 ; and alſo towards enabling them to main- 
in and educate ſuch children as are now under their 
are; and to continue to carry into execution the 
od purpoſes for which they were incorporated; 
dthat the ſame be iflued and paid for the uſe of the 
id hoſpital, without tee or reward, or any deduction 
hatſoever ; there be granted the farther ſum of — 


>> — 
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APRIL 2. 
For defray ing the extraordinary expences of his ma- 
ty's land forces, and other ſervices incurred in the 
ear 1758, and not provided for by parliament — 

APRIL 10. | TH 
1, For enabling the commiſſioners appointed, by 
tue of an act made in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, 
tituled, An act forveſting certain meſſuages, lands, 
nements, and hereditaments, for the better ſecuring 
ls majeſty's docks, &e. to make compenſation to 
e proprietors of ſuch lands and hereditaments at, 
1 near Chatham, as have been purchaſed for the 
urpoſes mentioned in the ſaid act, and for damage 
one to the lands adjacent — 


2. For 
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2. For enabling the ſaid commiſſioners to mae 
compenſation to the proprietors of fuch lands and he- | 
reditamenits at, and near Portſmouth, as have been pur- 1 8 
chaſed for the purpoſes mentioned in the ſaid act —— 6937 13 7} 
3. For enabling the ſaid commiſſioners to make | 
compenſation to the proprietors of ſuch lands and he- 
reditaraents at, and near Plymauth, as have been pur- 
chaſed for the purpoſes mentioned in the ſaid act 25159 17 6 
4. Towards carrying on the works for fortifying 
and ſecuring the habour of Milford —— -—— ooo © © 
3 62 — Ge 
3 | 42805 14 1 
8 nr, — nn oem 
Upon accompt for paying and diſcharging the debts, 
with the neceſſary expences attending the payment 
of the ſame, 1 ſuſtained upon the land, 
and eſtates which became forfeited to the crown, by 


the attainder of John Drummond, brother to James f th 
Drummond, intitled Duke of Perth, or ſo much of , 
the ſame debts as ſhall be remaining unſatisfied, ac- 4 
cording to the ſeveral decrees in that behalf reſpectively ich 


made, by the lords of ſeſſion in Scotland, and pur- 
ſuant to an act of the 25th of his preſent majeſty, in- 


tituled, An act for annexing certain forfeited eſtates aro 
in Scotland to the crown unalienably, &c.” —— 69910 15 9 Moc 
APRIL 30. | - W aid 


1. Upon accompt, to be paid to the Eaſt India com- : 


pany, towards enabling them to defray the expence fc 
of a military force in their ſettlements, to be main- ot 
tained by them in lieu of the battalion of his majeſty's 0 tl 
forces, commanded by Col. Aldercron, withdrawn nd 
from thence; and now returned to Ireland — occo c gu 
2. Upon accompt, to enable his majeſty to give a 3 
roper compenſation to the reſpective provinces in | f 
orth America, for the expences incurred by them, 3G 
in the levying, cloathing, and pay of the truops | Wo: 
raiſed by the ſame, according as the active vigour he 
and ſtrenuous efforts of the reſpective provinces ſhall | Va 
be thought by his majeſty to merit — — e000 0 0 


220000 0 0 
_ MAV 20. — — — 
1. To make good the like ſum iſſued by his | 
majeſty to John Mill, eſq. to be by him paid 
over to the victuallers and innholders of the county 
and town of Southampton and other victuallers and 
innholders in the like circumſtances, in 9 | | ct 
0 


1 
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| . J. . 
4. W the great expence they were put to by the Heſſian 
zops having been ſo long billeted at their houſes, 2 * 
To to an addreſs of this houſe ————— 2:00 0 * 
2. To make good the like ſum iſſued by his ma- e 
71 fy to the judges of England, Scotland, and Wales, in 
jpmentation of their ſalaries, purſuant to an addreſs 
this houſe 2 Ft 
3. To make good the like ſum which has been iſ- 
6 ed, purſuant to the addreſs of this houſe, to the 
dow and adminiſtratrix of Nicholas Hardinge, eſq; 
eaſed, in repayment and full ſatisfaction for the 
alance or ſurplus of his account for printing the 
\urnals of the houſe of commons — 778 16 6 ü 
14728 16 6 
Mary 15. — — — 
1. That the ſeveral annual ſums following, be . 
ranted to his majeſty, to be applied in augmentation 
f the ſalaries of ſuch of the judges, ſor the time be- 
g. in the ſuperior courts of juſtice, in England, as 
re herein aftermentioned, that is to ſay 500l. to 
ich of the puiſne judges in the court of King's- 
ench ;—5o0l. to each of the judges of the court of 
ommon-Pleas, at Weſtminſter; 1000). to the chief 
aron in the court of Exchequer, at Weſtminſter ; and 
asl. to cach of the other barons of the coif, in the 
aid court, in every year | 
2. The like grant for the judges in the covr:s of 
ſhon and exchequer in Scotland; that is to ſay, 3ool. 
o the preſident of the ſaid court of ſeſſion; zool. 
0 the chief baron of the ſaid court of the exchequer ; 
nd 200]. to each of the other judges of the ſaid 54 
o Naurts in every year — — 7:7 eee 
3. The like grant to the juſtices of Cheſter, and 
! the great ſeſſions for the counties in Wales; that 
to ſay, 200l. to the chief juſtice of Cheſter; 150l. 
o the ſecond juſtice of Cheſter; and 1501 to each of 
de juſtices of the great ſeſſions for the counties in 
Val es, ia every year — — — 1250 © © 
0 | — — — 
| 11450 0 © 
Max 21. | — 
1. To make good the intereſt of the ſeveral prin- 
pal ſums to be paid in purſuance of an act of the 
31! of his preſent majeſty, for the purchaſe of ſeve- 
al lands and hereditàments, for the better ſecuring 
is majeity's docks, ſhips, and ſtores at Portſmouth, ' 
batham and Plymouth, from the reſpective times 
| N the 
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the ſaid lands and hereditaments were firſt made uſe 
of for the purpoſes aforeſaid, or intereſt became pay- 
able, to Auguſt 25, 1759 — ?? — _ 
2. For defraying the charges, incurred in purſuance 
of an act of the 31ſt of his preſent majeſty, for pur- 
chaſing lands, for the better ſecuring his majeſty's 
docks, ſhips, and ſtores, a: Portſmouth, Chatham, 
and Plymouth — 


r 


1716 11 


2443 3 4 


_ _— 
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May 24. | 
Upon accompt to enable his majeſty to defray any 
extraordinary expences of the war, incurred, or to 
be incurred, for the ſervice of 1759; and to take 
all ſuch meaſures as may be neceſſary to diſappoint 
or defeat any enterprizes or deſigns of his enemies, 
and as the exigency of affairs may require 


LOOOOOO © 40 


Total of the grants made by the committee of ſupply 2 76131 


© 19 3 


1 
— 


Theſe were all grants made by the committee of 
ſupply in the courſe of laſt ſeſſion; and as ſoon as the 
two firſt reſolutions of this committee were agreed to 
by the houſe, on November zo, it was reſolved, that 
the houſe would the next morning reſolve itſelf into a 
committee of the whole houſe, to conſider of ways 
and means for raiſing the ſupply granted to his ma- 
jely ; which committee was by ſeveral adjournments 
continued to the 23th of May, and the reſolutions it 
came to in that time were agreed to by the houſe on 
the days as follow, viz. 

DzcgmBER 2, 1758. 
t. A reſolution in the uſual form for raiſing a land 
tax of 48. in the pound for one year, from March 
25, 1759 : 2 

2, A reſolution in the uſual form for continuing 

the malt tax from June 23, 1759, to June 24, 1760 
JanuaRY 31, 1759. 

1. That the 31. per cent. annuities, amounting to 
3,100.0001. granted anno 1757, be with the conſent 
of the ſeveral proprietors, added to, and made a 
part of the joint ſtock of 3 I. per cent. transferrable 
annuities of the bank of England, conſolidated by 
the acts 25, 28, and 29, of his preſent majeſty's 
reign, andthe charges and expences in reſpett thereof 
be charged upon, and paid out of the ſinking fund, 
until redemption thereof by parliament, in the ſame 


and like manner as the annuities conſolidated afore- 
| ſaid 
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id are paid and payable and, that ſuch perſonns 
ho ſhall not, on or before April 5, 1759, ſignify ; 
heir diſſent, in books te be opened at he ta 
or that purpoſe, ſhalt be deemed and taken to aſſent 
dereto. * nnn a 18 
2. That all the monies that have ariſen ſince Ja- 
wry 5. 1759, or that ſhall, or may hereafter ariſe, 
the produce of the ſeveral additional ſtamp duties 
n pamphlets, and printed papers, che additional duty 
coals exported, the ſurplus of the new duty on li- 
ences for retailing wine; and the ſurplus of the du- 
es on licences for retailing ſpirituous liquors, which 
ere made a fund by payment of 3 J. per cent. per 
nn, at the bank on 3,000;0001. borrowed by virtue 
fan act of 30 George 11. toward the ſupply of the 
ar 175 7, alſo the annuities on fingle lives, payable 
t the receipt of the exchequer in reſpect of the fame, 
Wall be carried to, and made a part of the fund com- 
only called the ſinking fund. HIS 5 
3. That the ſeveral annuities on ſingle lives grant- 
d anno 175 7, payable at thè exchequer, in reſpect 
the aſoreſaid 3, oo. ooo l. be from January 5, 1759. 
harged upon, and made payable out of the produce 
| the ſaid ſinking fund. © | 
FEBRUARY 3. 
That towards raiſing the ſupply granted to his ma- 
ty, the ſum of 6,600,000 1. be railed by trans ſer- 
le annuities after the rate of 3 JI. per cent. per ann. 
nd that an additional capital of fifteen pounds be ad - 
ed to every one hundred pounds advanced; Which 
ditional capital ſhall conſiſt of 10 1: given in a lot- 
ry ticket to each ſubſcriber, and of 5 l. in like trans- + / 
nable annuities at 3 1. per cent. The blanks and 
zes of the lottery to be attended with like nonüf- 
s, after the rate of 3 J. per cent. per ann. to com- 
nce from the fifth day of Januaiy, 1760 ank 
at the ſum of 6,f£00,009 together with the ſaid "© 4 
ditional capital of 51. per cent. amounting -to” 
30,000], making in the whole $,020;000 1: do bear 
intereſt after tne rate of 31. per cent. per abn. 
lich intereſt ſhall commence from the fifth day 
July, 1759. The ſaid- ſeveral annuities ſhall be 
ansferrable at the bank of England, and charged 
on a fund to be eſtahliſhed in this ſeſſion ©. - 
riiament ſor payment thereof, and for Whicgßn 05 
e ſinking fund ſhall be a eollateral ſecurity, ang 
all be redeemable by partiament'in the WhOle. e 
part, by ſums not leſs than 580, oo l. at use 
«2.3 N-4 time 


* 


4 
* 
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time, ſix months notice having: been firſt given of 
ſuch payment or payments reſpectively. That the 


lottery ſhall conſiſt of tickets of the value of ten 
unds each, in a proportion not exceeding eight 


lanks toa prize; the blanks to be of the value of 
fix pounds each. : 


That every ſubſcriber ſhall, on or before the 13th 


day of February inſtant, make a depoſit of 151]. per | 
cent. on ſuch ſum as he ſhall chooſe to ſubſcribe. to- 
wards raiſing the ſaid ſum of 6, 600, oco l. with the _ 


caſhiers of the bank of England, as a ſecurity for his 


making the future | þ.cmy ee on or before the times 
herein after limited, that is to ſay ; 


101. per cent. on or before the zoth of March next. 


ol. per cent. on or before the 27th of April next. 

101. per cent. on or before the 3 iſt of May next. 

10]. percent. on or before the 28th of June next. 

1:1. per cent. on or before the 27th of July next. 

ol. per cent. on or before the 31ſt of Auguſt next. 

10]. per cent. on or before the 28th of Sept. next. 

ol. per cent. on or before the 26th of Oct. next, 

Which ſeveral ſums fo received ſhall, by the ſaid 
caſhiers, be paid into the receipt of his majeſty's ex- 
chequer, to be applied, from time to time, to ſuch 
ſervices as ſhall then have been voted by this houſe in 
this ſeſſion of parliament, and not otherwiſe. That 
any ſubſcriber paying in the whole, or any part of his 
ſubſcription, previous to - the days appointed for the 
reſpective payments, ſhall be MT a diſcount after 
the rate of 31, per cent. per ann, from- the days 
of ſuch reſpeive. payments to the reſpective 
times on which ſuch payments are directed to be 
made — — — | 

Marcy 1,  _ 

1. That a ſubſidy of poundage of one ſhilling in 
the pound, be laid upon tobacco, foreign linens, ſu- 
gar and other grocery, Eaſt India goods, foreign 
brandy, and ſpirits, and paper imported into this 
kingdom, according to the value or rate reſpectively 
ſettled upon each commodity, by the ſeveral books of 
rates, or any act or acts of parliament relating there- 


unto, over and above the preſent duties charged 
thereupon. | | 


2. That an additional inland duty be charged up- 


on all coffee, to be ſold in Great Britain by whole - 
ſale or retail, and upon all chocolate to be made or 
ſold in Great Britain, to be paid by the reſpective 
ſellers of ſuch coffee, and by the reſpective makers 
ſellers of ſuch chocola te. 3. That 
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| ſhall be applicable to * ſame uſes and purpoſes, a 
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3. That the ſaid additional oy upon all coffee, be 
after the rate of 18. per pound wt. avoirdupois, 
and in that proportion for a greater or leſſer quantity, 
over and above the preſent inland duty, and over 
and above all cuſtoms and duties, payable upon the 
importation thereof. 

4. That the ſaid additional duty upon all chocolate, 
be after the rate of ꝙ d. per pound wt. avoirdupois, 
and in that proportion for a greater or leſſer quantity, 
over and above the preſent inland duty payable there- 


upon. 
ArRIL 3. . 

That ſuch part of the ſum of 100, ooo l. granted 
in the laſt ſeſſion, upon accompt, towards detraying 
the charge of pay and cloathing for the. militia for 
1758, and for defraying ſuch expences as were aCtu- 
ally incurred upon the account of the militia, in the 
year 1757, as ſhallremain in the exchequer, after ſa- 
tisfaction of the ſaid charges and expences, be iſſued 
and applied towards raiſing the ſupply granted in 
this ſeſſion. 


— 


ArRIL 12. 
1. That from and after July 5, 1759, all perſons 
may trade in, fell, or vend any goods or wares, in 
which the quantity of gold, in any ſeparate and diſ- 
tint piece of goods or wares, ſhall not exceed two 
penny weights, or the quantity of ſilver in any one 
ſeparate and diſtin piece of goods or wares, ſhall not 
exceed five penny weights, without being liable to 
take out a licence for that purpoſe. 
2. That from and after the fifth of July 1759, every 
perſon who ſhall trade in, ſell, or vend gold or filver 


plate, or any goods or wares, in which any gold or 


filver ſhall be manufactured, and the quantity of gold 
in any one ſuch piece of plate or goods, or ware, 
ſhall be of the weight of two ounces or upwards, or 
the quantity of filver, in any one ſuch piece of 
plate or goods, or wares, ſhall be of the weight of 
thirty ounces or upwards, ſhall pay 51. for each an- 
nual licence, inſtead of the 40 s. now payable. 

3. That from and after the fifth of July, 1759 all 
pawnbrokers trading in, vending or ſelling, gold or 
ſilver plate, and all refiners of gold and filver, ſhall 
be obliged to take out annual licences; for each of 
which they ſhall pay a duty of 5 l. inſtead of the 40 8. 
now payable. _ 78 5 

4. That the ſums to be paid for the ſaid licences 
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the ſums charged on licences by an aft of laſt ſeſſion 6 


were applicable, | | 

5 That a clauſe in an act of the gth and toth of 
William III. entitled, “ An act to ſettle the trade to 
Africa,” for allowing, during a limited time, a diaw- 
back of the duties upon the exportation of copper 


bars imported, and with a proviſo continued by ſe- 
veral acts, to June 24, 1758, and from thence to 
the end of the next ſeſſion, 1s expiring, and fit to be 


continued, 3 

6. That ſo much of an act of the 8th of George J. 
for the encouragement of the ſilk manufactures of this 
kingdom, &c. as relates to the encouragement of our 


filk manufactures, and to the taking off ſeveral du- 


tics on merchandize exported, is near expiring, and 
fit to be continued. | | 

7 That ſo much of an act of the ſecond of his 
preſent majeſty, for the better preſervation of his 
majeſty's woods in America, &c. as relates to the 
premiums upon maſts, yards, and bowfprits, tar, 
pitch, and turpentine, is near expiring, and fit to 
be continued. ng: 

8. 'That an 2& of the fifth of his preſent majeſty, 
for encouraging the «growth of coffee in our planta- 
tions in America, is near expiring, and fit to be 
continued. | as 


9 That an act of the rqth of his preſent majeſty, | 


for the more effectual ſecuring the duties on foreign 
made fail cloth imported into this kingdom, &c. is 
near expiring. and fit to be continued,  *' * 
" APR11, 30. | | 

1. That the ſum remaining in the receipt of the 
exchequer, diſpoſable by parliament, of the produce 
of the ſinking fund, for the quarter ended April's, 
1758, be iſſued and applied towards making good 


the ſupply granted im this ſeſſioonn— — 


2. That the ſum now remaining in the exchequer, 


being the overplus of the grants for the ſervice of 
1758, be iſſued and applied towards making good 


the ſupply granted in this ſeſſion — — 


W 7 > 46 + eos 3 
1. That the duties now payable upon raw ſhort 
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ſilk or capiton, and filk nubs, or haſks'of ſilk, ſhall, | 


from and after July 5, 1759, ceaſe and determine, 
and be no longer pal e een e & 
2. That in lieu thereof, the ſame duties ſhall, 
4 from 
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| 4. 
om and after July 5,” 1959, be paid upon the im- 
ortation of raw ſhort filk or capiton, and ſilk nubs, 
x huſks of ſilk, as are now payable upon raw long 
jilk imported, and be applied to the ſame uſes and 
DU ſes. | V. g 
L. That the ſum repaid into the receipt of the 
xchequer, and now remaining there, being the ſum 
hich was granted, December 15, 1755, to enable 
tis majeſty to make good his engagements with the 
mpreſs of Ruſſia, be iſſued and applied towards 
naking good the ſupply granted in this ſeſſion. 
4. That towards railing the annual ſums of money 
granted to his majeſty to be applied in augmentation 
ff the ſalaries of the puiſne judges in the court of 
ting's Bench, the judges in the court of Common 
Pleas, the barons of the coif in the court of the 
Exchequer at Weſtminſter, and of the juſtices of 
heſter, and the great ſeſſions for the counties of 
ales, an additional ſtamp duty of fix pence be 
harged upon every. piece of vellum or parchment, 
or ſheet or piece of paper, on which ſhall be en- 
groſſed or written any affidavit to be made uſe of in 
any court of law or equity at Weſtminſter, or in the 
courts of the great ſeſſions in Wales, or county pa- 
latine of Cheſter, except affidavits taken purſuant to 
ſeveral acts made in the thirtieth and thirty-ſecond 
year of the reign of King Charles II. for burying 
in woollen, and except ſuch affidavits, as ſhall be 
taken before the officers of the cuſtoms, or any juſ- 
tice or juſtices of the peace, or before any commiſ- 
ſoners appointed, or to be appointed by an act of 
parliament, for the aſſeſſing or levying any aids or 
duties, granted, or to be granted to his majeſty, his 
heirs and ſucceſſors, and which affidavits ſhall be taken 
by the ſaid officers of the cuſtoms, juſtices or com- 
0 Wniſſioners, by virtue of their authority, as juſtices of 
the peace, or commiſſioners, reſpectively. 5 
5. That towards raiſing the {aid annual ſums, an 
additional ſtamp duty of ſix-pence be charged upon 
every piece of vellum, or parchment, or ſheer or 
piece of paper, on which ſhall be engroſſed or writ- 
ten any copy of ſuch affidavit, as is herein before 
charged, that ſhall be filed or read in any of the 
aforeſaid courts. CCC | 
6. That an additional ſtamp duty of ſix- pence be 
charged upon every piece of vellum or parchment, 
or ſheet or piece of paper, en which ſhall be en- 
e groled 
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groſſed or written any common bail to be filed in 
any court of law at Weſtminſter, or in any of the 


aforeſaid courts, and any appearance that ſhall be 


made upon ſuch bail. 
7. That an additional ſtamp duty of fix-pence be 
charged upon every piece of vellum or parchment, or 


ſheet or piece of paper, on which ſhall be engroſſed - - 


or written, any rule or order made or given in any 
court of law or equity at Weſtminſter. 

8. That an additional ſtamp duty of ſix- pence be 
charged upon every piece of vellum or parchment, 
or ſheet or piece of paper, on which ſhall be*en- 
groſſed or written any copy of ſuch rule or order. 

9. That an additional ſtamp duty of fix-pence be 
charged upon eveey piece of vellum or parchment, 
or ſheet or piece of paper, on which ſhall be en- 
groſled any original writ, (except ſuch original on 
which a writ of capias iſſues) ſubpcena, bill of Mid- 
dleſex, latitat, writ of cap as, quo minus, writ of 
dedimus poteſtatem to take 2niwers, examine wit- 
neſſes, or appoint guardians, or any other writ 
whatſoever, or any other proceſs or mandate, that 
ſhall iſſue out of, or paſs the ſeals of any the courts 
of Weſtminſter, courts of the great ſeſſions in 
Wales, courts in the counties palatine, or any other 
court whatioever, holding pleas where the debt or 
damage doth amount to forty ſhillings, or above, or 


the taing in demand is of that value, writs of co- 


venant for levying fines, writs of entry for ſuffering 
common recoveries, and writs of habeas corpus ex- 
cepted, 

10. That an additional tamp duty of one penny 
| be charged upon every piece of vellum or parch- 


ment, or ſheet or piece of paper, on which ſhall be 


engroſſed or written any depoſition taken in the court 
of Chancery, or other court of equity at Weſtminſter, 
(except the paper draughts of depoſitions taken by 
virtue of any commiſiion before they are engroſſed) 
or upon which ſhall be engroſſed or written any copy 
of any bill, anſwer, plea, demurrer, replication, re- 


joinder, interrogatories, depoſitions, or other pro- 


_ ceedings whatſoever in ſuch courts of equity, 


11. That an additional Ramp duty of one penny 


be charged upon every picce of veilum or parch- 
ment, or ſheet or piece of paper, on which ſhall be 
engroſied or written, any declaration, plea, replica- 
uon, rejoinder, demurrer, or other pleading what- 

ſioever, 
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ſoerer, in any court of law at Weſtminſter, or in 
any of the courts of the principality of Wales, or in 
any of the courts in the counties palatine of Cheſter, 
Lancaſter, or Durham. | 
12. That an additional ſtamp duty of one penny 


be charged upon every piece of vellum or parchment, - 


or ſheet or piece of paper, on which ſhall be en- 
groſſed or written, any copy of ſuch declarations, 
pleas, replications, rejoinders, demurrers, of other 
pleadings. 

13. That the annual ſums of money, granted to 
his majeſty, to be applied in augmentation of the 
ſalaries of the judges in the courts of ſeſſion and ex- 
chequer, in Scotland, be charged upon, and made 
payable out of the duties and revenues, in that 
of Great Britain, called Scotland, which, by an act 
made in the 10th year of the reign of Queen Anne, 
were charged, or made chargeable, with the pay- 
ment of the fees, ſalaries, and other charges allow- 
ed, or to be allowed, by her majeſty, her heirs or 
ſucceſſors, for keeping up the courts of ſeſſion and 
juſticiary, and exchequer court in Scotland. 

| May 22. | 

That towards raifing the ſupply granted to his 
majeſty, there be iſſued and applied, out of ſuch mo- 
nies as ſhall, or may ariſe, of the ſurpluſſes, exceſſes, 
or overplus monies, compoſing the ſinking fund, the 
ſum of 


—2250000 © © 


May 26. — —— — — 


That there be raiſed by loans or exchequer bills, 
to be charged on the firſt aids to be granted in the 


next ſeſſion, the ſum of ———— — —— 1000000 © o 


Total of the liquidated proviſions made by the 


committee of ways and means —ʒ —— — 12991239 o © 


—_ 


— 


—vy— — 
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STATE PAPERS. 


N -OQtober laſt all differences 
were made up with the ſeveral 
tribes of Indians inhabiting beyond 
the mountains as far as the lakes; 
and a firm peace was concluded 
with them upon the ancient foot- 
ing. The treaty for this purpoſe 
took up from the 8th to the 26th 
of October to fettle ; and tho' the 
minutes of each day's proceedings 
are not equally. intereſting, yet 
they will ſerve to convey an idea 
of their manner of tranſacting coun- 
ol affairs; | 
At this treaty the governors of 
Penſylvania and New Jerſey attend- 
ed; accompanied by Mr. _—_ 
Croghan, deputy agent under vir 
William Johnſon for the Indian af- 
fairs; four members of the Penſyl- 
vania council; fix commiſſioners, 
members of the aſſembly; two 
agents for the province of New jer- 
ſey; a great number of gentlemen 
of property in the provinces ; and 
near forty. of the principal citizens 
of Philadelphia, chiefly quakers. 
Theſe were met at Eaſton, about 
ninety miles from Philadelphia, by 
the Mohawks, Oneidoes, Ononda- 


goes, Cayugas, Senecas, Tuſcaro- 


ras, Nanticokes, and Conoys, Tu- 
teloes, Chugnuts, Delawares, and 
Unamies, Munſeys, or Miniſinks, 


| Mohickons, and Wappingess ; the 


chiefs of all theſe nations with their 
women and children, made the 
whole number 57... 

On the 7th of October, the go- 
vernor, with his council, coming to 
Eaſton in the afternoon, was waited 
upon immediately by Teedyuſcung, 
accompanied by Moſes. Tittamy ; 
Daniel; Teepuſcung ; and Iſaac 


Stille, Delaware chiefs and zinter- 


preters, with whom peace had been 
concluded the year before) who af- 


ter the uſual compliments, ſaid. 


Brother, you defire-me to hollow 


loud, and give notice to all the In- 


dians round about. IL have raiſed 


my voice, and all the Indians have 


heard me as far as the Twightwees *, 
and have regarded my voice, and 
are now come to this place. I bid 

ou welcome, and entreat you to 
Join with me in caſting up our eyes 
to heaven, and praying the bleſſing 
of the ſupreme being on our en- 


deavours. According to our uſual 
cuſtom, I with this ſtring wipe the 


duſt and ſweat off your face, and 


clear your eyes, and pick the briars 


out of your legs; and deſire you will 
pick the briars out of the legs of the 
Indians that are come here, and 
anoint one of them with your heal- 
ing oil, and 1 will anoint the other. 

A firing. 


The Twizhtwees are the nations between the Ohio and the lakes, the moſt remete 
of all the others, and the moſt hearty in the French intereſt, Though they were not 
preſent at this treaty of 1758, yet a diſcreet, ſober, religious man named Frederic Poſt, 


8 by Pi ſquetomen, 


amel, and Thomas Hickman, Delaware Indians, had 


en ſent among them the precceding year, and had effeQually paved the way for a peace; 
but the preliminaries not being fully ſettled, they declined meeting till they were waited 


2pon again, 


* 


The 
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The governor thanked hiut for 
his viſit and advice, and appointed 
the next day to begin the confe- 
rences. "x 5 
Sunday, Oct. 3. The governor 
of Penſylvania, with his whole com- 
pany, met in council the chiefs of 
the nations, and opened the confe- 
rences with a ſhort ſpeech. | 
Brethren, it gives me pleaſure to 
Tee ſo many of? you of ſo many dif- 
ferent nations at this council fire. 
I bid you heartily welcome. Bre- 
thren, with this ſtring I wipe the 
ſweat and duſt out of your eyes, 
that you may ſee our faces and look 
chearful. With this firing I take 
all bitterneſs from your heart. With 
this ſtring I take the blood from 
your council ſeats, that your clothes 
may not be ſtained, nor your minds 
diſturbed. Three flrings. 
After a ſhort pauſe, Tagaſhata, 
(the Seneca chief) roſe up, and re- 
peating, as uſual, every thing the 
governor ſaid, returned thanks, and 
went through the ſame ceremonies 
to the governors and all in autho- 
rity. He delivered his belts of in- 
vitation, which the nations had re- 
ccived to come to the conferences ; 
and deſired to ſee the belts ſent by 
them in return; which the gover- 
nor faid ſhould be given them: and 
after all ceremonies had paſled, the 
council broke up for this day. 


Conrad Weiſer, eſq. attended 


as provincial interpreter. 
Capt. Montour, interpreter in 


the Six Nations and Dela- + 


Ware languages. 
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Stephen Calvin, 1 
Ifaac Stille, ters in ha 
Moſes Tittamy, language 


Monday, October 9. Governor 
Bernard arrived, and deſired a meet. 
ing with the Indians to bid them 
welcome; but was told, that they 
were in council among themſelves. 

Tueſday, Oct. 10. The Indian 
chiefs remained in council all day, 
and deſired the governors not to be 


impatient. 


Wedneſday, Oct 11. This mom. 
ing the Indian chiefs communica- 
ted the buſineſs they had been up- 
on to the governor. At four in 
the afternoon the conferences open- 


ed; Tagaſhata intending to ſpeak 


firſt, had laid ſome ſtrings upon 
the table ; when Teedyuſcung got 
up, and holding a * ſaid, he 
had ſomething to deliver. But 
Governor Bernard fignifying hi 
defire to bid the Indians welcome, 
put an end to the conteſt, and he 
was heard. | A 

Gov. Bernard.] Brethren, I bid 
you welcome, and wiſh the goo! 
work of peace may proſper in yout 
hands. Having ſent a melſlage 
ſome months ago to the Miniſink;, 
I received an anfwer from our bre- 
thren the Senecas and Cayugas 
in which they take upon them to 
ſpeak for the Miniſinks. To you, 
therefore, brethren, I now addrel 


myſelf, and muſt remind you, the 


if you are diſpoſed to be ov 
friends for the future, you ſhovels 
return us the captives that hate 


* The ſobject of their conferences was the treaty made by Teedyuſcung the year be 
16re, who pretended he acted as ambafiadour for the Six Nations, as well as Sachem fo 


Four Nations of his own. 


The Six Nations wanted to have cancelled that peace as 1 


properly made; but as a general peace was now to be made, the thing was waved 


altogether immaterial, 


beei 


„een 


1759.7 
been taken out of our province, 
and are now within your power. 
It is not uſual for our king's go- 
yernors to go out of their pro- 
vinces, to attend treaties of this 
kind ; but I have waved forms to 
new / my good diſpoſitions to re- 
fore peace, and ſettle all manner 
of differences for the mutual benefit 
of all parties. 

Then Teedyuſcung roſe up and 
aid, Brethren, you defire me to 
call all the nations who live back. 
Such as have heard my haloo are 
are here preſent. If you have any 
thing to ſay to them, or they to 
you, fit and talk together. I have 
nothing to do but to ſee and hear. 
I have made known to the gove- 
nor of Penſylvania why I ſtruck 
him, and have made up all differ- 
ences for our future peace. 


A firing. 


Tagaſhata, chief of the Senecas.] 
Brethren, It has pleaſed the moſt 
high to bring us together with 
chearfulneſs ; N it is now late, 
| defire to be heard to-morrow. 

Thurſday, Oct. 12. Tagaſhata.] 
We approve of what the governor 
of Jerley ſaid yeſterday concerning 
the Miniſinks; they defired us to 
dung about the good work of 
peace, have aſſured us they will 
celiver up the priſoners, and doubt 
not but all differences will be made 
up between them and the province 
of New Jerſey. 

Brethren, 1 now ſpeak at the 
requeſt of Teedyuſcung,. and our 
nephews the Delawares, living at 
Wyomink, and on the waters of 
duſquehannah ; they have aſſured 
us they will never think of war 
apainſt their brethren the Engliſh 
any more. 


A belt. 
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Brethren, our nephews, the 
Miniſink Indians, have declared 
the ſame, and the warriors of the 
four different tribes of the ſame 
nation, have entreated us to uſe our 
endeavours to make their peace, 
declaring their ſorrow for what they 
have done at giving this belt, 
A belt. 
Brethren, we the Mohawks, Se- 
necas, and Onondagoes, deliver 


this ſtring likewiſe, to remove the 


hatchet out of your heads, that 
has been ſtruck into it by the Ohio 
Indians, in order to lay a founda- 
tion for peace. 
Eight flrings of wampum. 
Tokaaio, chief of the Cayugas.] 
I ſpeak in behalf of the younger 
nations, part of and confederated 
with the Six Nations, namely, the 
Cayugas, Oneidoes, Tuſcaroras, 
'Tuteloes, Nanticokes, and Conoys, 
A road has been opened for us to this 
council fire; but by ſome misfor- 
tune, blood has lately been ſpilt 
upon that road, By theſe firings 
we waſh that blood away, and ke 
the hatchet out of your heads. 
Three firings, 
Brethren, I now ſpeak only tor 
my own nation. 1 will hide no- 
thing from you ; the French, like 
a thief in the night, have ſtolen 
ſome of our young men, and cor- 
rupted them to do miſchief, Our 
chiefs held them fait, but the 
French artfully unlooſed them; we 
take out of your heads the hatchet 
with which they have ſtruck you, 
and are ſorry for what they have 
done. | 
A belt of 10 rows, 
Friday, OR. 13. Gov. Denny.] 
Brethren, chiefs, and warriors, I 
invited you down to the council 
tire, kindled at this place by me 
Q and 
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together. I therefore, by this 
firing open yor ears that you may 
hear clearly. 
| A flring. 
[Here he repeated all that had 
been faid by the chiefs, producing 
their belts and firings; and then 
proceeded. ] | 
Brethren, you may remember, 
that the day before yelterday, your 
nephew Teedyuſcung told me by 
this ring, that he had made me 
acquainted with the cauſe why he 
firack us, that he had given the 
haloo : that would fit by, &c. 
Now as there are many of you 
here who were not preſent at our 
former meetings, I think it proper 
for your information to give a ſhort 
account of what aſſed berween 
your nephews the Hilawares, and 
us. 


About three years ago, your 


brethren the Engliſh, living on the 
borders, were ſtruck of a tudden ; 
many killed; and others carried 
away captive. We knew not by 
whom but ſent meſlengers up the 
Suſquchannah as tar as the Six Na- 
tions, to inquire from whence the 
blow came, and for what reaſon. 
On the return of theſe meſſengers, 
we were informed, that the Dela- 
wares and Shawaneſe were the ag- 
greſſors. Some time after this diſco- 
very, a ceitation of hoſtilities was 
brought about; [Teedyuſcung came 
down to our council fite, told us the 
cauſe of the war was the proprietaries 
taken from him by fraud, the ground 
on Which we now itand ; and that 
the inducement, to begin it, was 
from the perſuaſion of the falle- 
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and your nephew Teedyuſcung. I 
am now about to communicate to 
you matters of great conſequence, 
and to anſwer all that has been 
ſaid by you to me ſince our meeting 
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hearted Faench King. At laſt aj 
blood was wiped away; and Tee. 
2 then declared to us, thy 
he ated in behalf of ten nation, 
and promiſed to reſtore to us all ou 
fellow-fubjeQs that had been carrie 
away priſoners. I defire therefore 
to know the true reaſon, why ou 
fleſh and blood who are in captiyiy 
are witheld from us, and what 1: 
become of thoſe belts we gave hin 
to confirm the peace, and that pu 
miſe, for till that promiſe is con. 
plied with we can never ſleep in 
quiet, orreſt ſatisfied in the friend. 
{hip of thoſe who detain our chil 
dren and relations from us. 
A bil; 
_ Gov. Bernard.) What the gover 
nor has now declared, ſo far as b 
relates to my province, I confirm 
by this Bil, 
Here Frederic Poſt's negoti 
tion with the Ohio Indians we 
introduced by Piſquitomen who 
attended him ; and it appearing 
that three ſtrings of wampun 
had been returned by them, it 
was aſked to whom they wer 
ſent ? Piſquitomen replied, One 
to the governor at Penſylvania; 
one to Teedyuſcung; and de 
third to Iſaac Pemberton; a 
which Nichas, the Mohawt 
chief, roſe up and ſpoke vid 
great vehemence for ſome tine; 
frequently pointing to Ticedyu! 
cung, and Mr. Weiſer was de 
fired to interpret what he fad. 
but as it was merely perſon, N. 
Mr Weiſer referred it to a fi 
vate conference. * 
Saturday, Oct 14. The India 
declined meeting. 
Sunday, Oct. 15. At a prirat 
conference, Nichas roſe up 4 
ſaid, Brothers, you all know, thi 
our nephew Tecdyuſcung git 
Gi 


159: 
ut that he is the great man, and 
hief of ten nations; now I on be- 
Af of the Mohawks ſay we do 
xt know he is ſuch a great man. 
he is ſuch a great man, we de- 
e to know who made him fo, 
erhaps you have, and if this be 
e caſe, tell us fo. It may be the 
rench have made him io. We 
ant to 2 and know whence 
b greatneſs aroſe. 

Tagaſhata] We do not know 
ho made him this great man over 


om. 

0 10 n nations. | 
nl. Affarandonguas, chief of the 
chi aondagoes. }] No ſuch thing was 


er ſaid in our towns, as that 
eedyuſcung was ſuch a great 
an. 

Thomas King, for the Oneidas, 
zyugas, Tuſcaroras, Nanticokes, 
nd Conoys.] We, for our parts, 
utrely difown his having any ſu- 
efiority over us. 

Tokaaio, chicf of the Cayugas, 
drefing himſelf to the Englith. ] 
rethren, you may remember you 
ud, you could not be caſy without 
our, priſoners. We ſpeak from 
be bottom of our hearts, you {hall 
ave them all. You told us a ten- 
er father, huſband, wife, brother, 
r ſiſter could not ſleep ſound 


aul hen they refleded their relations 
vin ere priſoners; we know it is ſo m 
me ih us, and we will cherefore 


nake your hearts eaſy, and give 
ou this belt that we will perform 
ur words, A belt. 
Nichas con ures his promiſe with 
1 firing of 7 rows, 
Monday, oa. 77 Yelterday's 
private conference was read. and 
erpreced to Tecdpulcung and the 
Pelawares. 
Gov. Denny. ] Brethren, you ſay 
re know that Teedyuſcung gives 
tat he is the great man, and 
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by his belt you denied him to be 
ſo, and deſired to know of me who 
made him ſa. I will anſwer you 
truly. Soon after the Delawares 
had ſtruck us, we invited them to 
meet us at a council fire kindled at 
this place. At the time appointed, 
Tecdyuſcung came and told us he 
repreſented ten nations, his own as 
chief, and the United Nations, as a 
meſſenger ; we believed what he 
iaid, and therefore made him a 
counce!lor and agent for us to pub- 
liſh to the nations what we did at 
our council fires, and how ſincerely 
we were diſpoſed to peace. But I 
aſſure you, I never made Teedy- 
uſcung the great man; and I muſt 
do him the juſtice to ſay. that be 
never aſumed any authority over, 
but on many occaſions {pee of the 
Six. Nations as his uncles and ſu- 
periors. I never ſhall attempt to 
impoſe a chief on any Indian na- 
tion; but on all occaſions, will 
pay due regard to thoſe who are 
choſen by tneir countrymen. 
Brethren, by this belt and Airing 
you promiſed to make diligent 
ſearch in your towns for our Reſh 
and blood, who are priſoners, and 
return them to us. We have al- 
vays found you honeſt nd punctual 
in the performance of your pro- 
tiſes; your words therefore give 
us comfort. 
At. t and ſtring, A 
Gov. Bernard.) I know not bi 75 
made Teedyuſcung ſo great a man, 
nor do I know that he is any g grcat- 
er than a chief of the Delaware 
Indiins ſettled at Wyomink. 
Brethren, you ſay you will re- 
turn our priſoners; ; we hope you 
Will be mindful to engage your 
nephews to do ſo too; for which J 
(71,C YOU ch 's Belt. 


82 After 
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Aſter the governors had done 
ſpeaking, the Indian chicfs were 
aſked, if they had any thing more 
to ſay, on which "Tagaſhata a- 
roſe, and addreſſing himſelf to 
the Delaware, and Miniſinks, 
ſaid: 
Nephews, the governors who ſit 
there have put you in mind of 
what was agteed upon laſt year. 
You both promiſed to return the 
priſoners. We, your uncles, put 
you in mind of this promiſe, and 
deſire you will perform it. You 
have promiſed it, and you l 
perform it. As ſoon as you come 
home, cauſe this to be done; you 
know it is an article of the peace 
for which you have received a 
belt. | 
Robert White, the Nanticoke 
chief, ſpoke in Engliſh. ] When 
our couſins the Delawares firſt took 
up the hatchet, weinvited them to 
ourtown of Otſaningo, and perſuad- 
ing them to peace, gave them a belt 
ot a fathom long, and twenty-five 
rows in breadth ; but not hearing 
from our couſins of a long time, we 
ſent to them two other belts, one 
of ſixteen, the other of twelve 
rows, deſiring them once more to 
lay down the hatchet ; but ſtill we 
heard nothing from them. Indeed, 
ſome time afterwards we underſtood 
the Delawares ſhould ſay, the In- 
dians at Otianingo had grey eyes, 
and were like Engliſhmen, and 
ſhould be ſerved in the ſame man- 
ner. As our couſins have been 
loth to give an anſwer to theſe 
belts, we defire they would let us 
know in a public conference what 
they have done with them. 
| A ring 
Tueſday, Oct. 17. The Indians 
in council all day. 
Wedneſday, Oct. 18. Nichas, 
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days they travelled with them in- 
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the Mohawk chief, acquainted th 
governors that as counſellors, they 
had finiſhed ; having nothing mot 
to propoſe at this meeting. Thy 
warriors were to ſpeak now, an 
1 ho. King was appointed to d. 
liver their words. 

Thomas King, [addreſſing hin. 
ſelf to the governors and all in ay 
thority.] Brethren, you haveben 
deſirous to know the true cauſe d 
the war, and of the bitterneſs d 
our hearts. Look well about ya, 
and you will find you gave the fr 


oftence. In time of profound{Wire 
peace, ſome of the Shawaneſe pu. dea. 
ling through S. Carolina to go tis >: 


war with their enemies, as their 
yearly cuſtom is, were perſuade 
in a friendly manner into your 
houſes, deceitfully and unjuſtifiah 
dragged to priſon, where one, who 
was a head man, loſt his life, an 
the others were ſeverely uſed, Thi: 
firſt raiſed ill-will in the minds d 
the Shawaneſe ; the French aggrar- 
ted the offence ; put the hatch 
into their hands to revenge tit 
blood of their brother; they be 
ſought the Delawares to join then 
to make the blow fall the heavier; 
and by degrees the young men 4 
mong us were ſtirred up to vet 
geance. 

Brethren, this was the caſe 0 
the Shawaneſe. Another of the lit 
nature happened about three year 
ago to the Senecas, when eight d 
their warriors were returning fron 
war, with even priſoners and 
ſcalps with them, through Virgin; 
theſe at a place called Green Hr 
met a party of ſoldiers, not leſs that 
150, Who kindly invited them to 
certain ſtore, and ſaid, they woul 
ſupply them with proviſions ; We 


friendly manner, but when ti 
Cails 


„ 
came to the houſe on the third, they 
began to diſarm them; the head 
man cried out, Here 1s death, de- 
fend yourſelves ; two of them were 
killed on the ſpot, and one, a boy, 
was taken priſoner. As this was 
upon the warriors road in time of 
a profound peace, judge ye of the 
degree of provocation. Brethren, 
you have juſtly demanded your pri- 
ſoners ; it is right ſo to do; and, 
if this unhappy boy is alive, as we 
have reaſon to think he 1s, we de- 
fire you may return him. If he is 
dead, we are content. His name 
ö dquiſſatago. 
Six flrings of wwampurn, 
Brethren, the cauſe why the In- 
dians at Ohio left you was owing 
to yourſelves ; when we heard of 
the French coming there, we de- 
ſred the governors of Virginia and 
Penſylvania to ſupply us with im- 
plements and neceſſaries for war, 
2nd we would defend our lands; 
but theſe governors diſregarded our 
meſlage ; the French came to us; 
traded with our people ; uſed them 
kindly ; and gained their affections. 
The governor of Virginia ſettled 
on our lands for his own benefit; 
but when we wanted his aſſiſtance, 
he forſook us. 
A belt. 


Brother, [addreſſing himſelf to 
the governor of Jerſey] our couſins 
the Minifinks tell us, they were 
wronged of a great deal of land, 
and puſhed back by the Engliſh 
ſettling ſo faſt upon them, ſo as not 
to know whether they have any 
lands or no. You deal hardly with 
us; you claim all the wild crea- 
tures, and will not let us come on 
your lands ſo much as to hunt after 
them ; you will not let us peel a 
ingle tree. Surely, this is hard. 
You take of us what lands you 
Pleaſe, and the cattle you raile ou 
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them are your own ; but thoſe that 
are wild are ſtill ours, and ſhould 
be common to both; for our ne- 
phews when they ſold the land, did 
not propoſe to deprive themſelves 
of hunting the wild deer, or uſing 
a ſtick of wood. We deſire you, 
the governor, to take this matter 
into your care, and fee juſtice done 
to the Miniſinks. 
Tawo firings of wampum. 
Addreſing himſelt to the gover- 
nor of Penf.lvania, he ſaid, Bro- 
ther, we muſt put you in mind, 
that ſour years ago, you bought at 
Albany a large tract of land, for a 
part of which that was ſettled, the 
proprietaries agents then paid 1000 
pieces of eight. We acknowledge 
the receipt of that money, and ihe 
validity of ſo much of the pur- 
chaſe ; but for the other part that 
was not paid for, that we reclaim. 
Our warriors, our hunters, when 
they heard of this vaſt ſale, diſap- 
proved our conduct in council; in 
the deed our hunting grounds are 
included, and without them we muſt 
periſh, 
Tb er firings. 
[The Six Nation chiefs being 
aſked if they had any thing far:her 
to ſay, anſwered, they had done.] 
Teedyuſcung.] About three years 
ago, nine of my countrymen were 
killed near Goſhan in time ©! 
ace, for no other reaſon than 
t they were hunting upon 
that land; one of their brethren 
aſſures me, that he then went with 
tears in his eyes to George Free. 
land, and prelented him with three 
belts to have the matter cleared 
up; but bas acver received an an- 
ſwer to this day. I give you“ this 
ſtring to enquire what is become 
ot theſe belts. 
Three firing; of bite rrambr. in. 
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my cauſe to the great king; now I 
defire to know it King George has 
yet decided that matter between j 01 
and me. 1 do not mention my 
uncle's lands; only what we the 
Delawarcs own as far as the heads 
of the Delaware. 

A belt. 

Teedyuſcung then took up an- 
other belt, intending to ſpeak to 
his uncles the United Nations; but 
whilſt he was ſpeaking, as above, 
the chiefs had one atter another 
left the ccuncil, ſeemingly much 
diſpleaſed; he therefore held his 
peace. 

Thurſday, Oct. 19. At a private 
council Gov. Bernard, after recit- 
ing the requeſt of the United Na- 
tions to take the caſe of the Mini- 
ſinks under his care, ſaid, that as 
the people of New jerſey declared, 
they had bought all the Miniſinks 
lands, and the Minifinks ſaid they 
had a great deal unſold, he could 
not tell which was iu the right; but 
would ſuppoſe the Minifinks; he 
therefore deſired the mediation of 
the United Nations, and left it to 
them to propoſe a reaſonable ſum 
by way of ſatisſaction, of which he 
deſired they would confider and 
give an aniwer. The United Na- 
tions ſaid it was a kind propoſal, 
and recommended jt to the con- 
ſideration of the Miniſinks. 

Teedyuſcung waited on Gov. 
Denny at his houſe, and acquaint- 
ed him, that his nation did not 
claim lands high vp the Delaware 
river; thoſe, he faid, belonged to 
his uncles ; of which he defired the 
governor to take notice, that no 
miſunderſtanding might ariſe from 
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Brethren, I have already ac- 
. you with my grievances. 
told you that the proprietaries 
had wronged me, and I referred 
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what had been ſaid at the puble 
council. 

Friday, Oct. 20. Gov. Deny 
defired to know of Teedyuſcuny 
if he propoſed to ſpeak, as the 
abrupt departure of the Six Nati 
chiefs had interrupted his diſcouit 
the day before. 

Teedyuſcung. ]- Uncles, accord. 
ing to ancient cuſtom, we uſed to 
ſpeak one to another at home; by 
now I muſt ſpeak to you in the 
preſence of the Engliſh governor, 
You may remember that you har 
placed us at Wyomink and Sha 
mokin, places where Indians har 
lived before. Now I hear fine, 
that you have ſold that land to on 
brethren the Engliſh ; let this mat 
ter be now cleared up. ] fit like 
a bird on a bough. I look abou 
and do not know where I may be 
driven to. Let me rherefore come 
down upon the ground, and make 
that my own by a deed, and 
ſhall have a home for ever; for i 
you, my uncles, or J die, our bre- 
thren the Engliſh will ſay the 
have bought it from you, and 0 
wrong my poſterity out of it. 1 

| bell. 

Gov. Denny then requeſted the 
attention of all the Indians, ad. 
drefiing himſelf to the chiefs and 
warrjors of the United Nations and 
their nephews, he repeated d. 
ſtinctly all their complaints in thx 
order they were delivered. Fe 
thanked them for declaring the 
true cauſe of the bitterneſs of tber 
hearts; and ſaid he would join 
with them in endeavouring to pte- 
vent the like evils for the future; 
he promiſed to make enquiry con. 


cerning the Seneca boy, and, # 


alive, to return him; he aſtured 


them, that the proprietaries chear- 


fully agree to relcaſe all that par: 
of 
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the purchaſe reclaimed, and de- 
red they might ſettle the boundaries 
o their own ſatisfation; he ac- 
:nowledged their juſtice in promi- 
jg to return the priſoners. And then 
zadreſſing himſelf to the chiefs. of 
the Lnited Nraions, he ſaid, Pro- 
ridence has brought you and your 
rephews together at this meeting, 
face to face with us, that every 
thing may be ſettled, ſo as no doubt 
may remain to create any uneaſineſs 
in our hearts hereafter. You know, 
brethren, there is an old agreement 
between the prop rietaries and you, 
that you will not ſell any of the 
lands lying within this province, to 
ay but them, ard they never take 
poſſeſſion of lands till they have 
bought them of Indians ; you know 
alſo, that the United Nations have 
fold lands to the proprietaries, which 
your nephew the Delawares now 
claim as their right. This is the 
caſe with regard to ſome part of the 
lands which Jeedyuſcung, in your 
hearing, ſaid, the proprictaries had 
defrauded him of. Ihe proprieta- 
es are deſirous of doing ſtrict juſ- 
tice to all the Indians, but it cannot 
be ſurpoſed they can know in which 
of you the right is veſted. This is 
a matter that mult be ſettled among 
yourſelves, and till it 1s done, there 
will probably remain ſome jealouſy 
and diſcontent amongſt you, that 
may interrupt- both your and our 
future quiet. A firing- 

He concluded with telling them, 
that ſtores of all ſorts of goods had 
been opened at 'Shamokin ; where 
they might be ſupplied on the moit 
!eaſonable terms, and have the beſt 
price for their p:|try ; and that an- 
other was intended to be opened for 
them at Fort Allan. A ſtring. 

After the governor had done 


ſpeaking, Tagaſhata and Nichzs 
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aroſe, and ſaid in ſome heat, They 
did not rightly underſtand what the 
governor meant by ſettling matters 
about lands among themſelves, He 
left things in the dark ; if he meant 
the lands on the other ſide of the 
mountains, he knew the proprieta- 
ries had their deeds for them, Whi h 
ought to be produced and ſhewed to 
them Their deeds had their marks, 
and when they ſhould ſee them, they 
would know their marks. 
Governor Bernard roſe, and ſaid 
he had ſomething to ſay to them ; 
they replied, they choſe to be ſpoken 
to by one governor at a time ; and 
called for the deed, which bein 
produced, Nichas ſaid, This deed 
we well remember, we ſold the land; 
the land was ours, and we vill ju- 
ſtify it. The confirence then brake us. 
Jeedyuſcung having. onthe 19th, 
requeſted the governor, that two 
belts which he then preſented to him, 
might be ſent as their joint belts to 
the Ohio Indians; the United Na- 
tions had this day a meeting with 
Tecdyuſcung, and two of the go- 
vernor's council, about the anſwer 
that was to be ſent back to thoſe In- 
dians ; which being ſettled and ap- 
proved, the Indian chicfs were aſk- 
ed, if the Ohio Indians might not be 
defired to take up the hatchet and 
join General Forbes againſt the 
French; their anſwer was, By no 
means. Their wounds were not 
yet healed, nor peace confirmed; 
their warriors were not yet called 
home; they might kill their own 
fleſh and blood; let it ſuffice, to ad- 
vice them to ſit ſtill ; and that ad- 
viſe, they ſaid, will be hearkened to. 
They then deſired, that two white 
inhabitants might accompany Piſ- 
quitomen and Thomas Hickman, 
the two meſſengers, to the Ohio In- 
diane, andpromiſed themiclresto fend 
. the 


Nations, by Thomas King, ſaid, 
that it wa. an honourable offer; but 
in regard that many perſons were to 
ſhare in the purchaſe money, they 
recommended it to his excellency to 
add 200 dollars more, the report of 
which would ve carried to all the 
nations, and would be very agree- 
able to them. The governor, after 
paying a polite compliment to the 
chiefs as mediators, chearfully com- 
plied ; and then Tagaſhata roſe up, 
and faid, 

Nephewe, now you muſt remember 
the friendſhip between you and your 
brethren the Engliſh, and tranſmit 
it to your children ; and make them 
acquainted with the tranſactions of 
this day ; it ſhould ſeem that your 
grandfathers forgat the treaties they 
pſcd to make with their brethren, 
and buried them with them in the 
grave. Give over all further 
thoughts of your lands ; and take 
care, that your young men do no 
more violence to their brethren the 
Engl th. 

The Egohohowen (the Miniſink 
chief) addreſſed himſelf to the go- 
vernor, and ſaid, We are now fa- 
tished, and we ſtill retgin a friend- 
ſhip for the Engliſh; and we deſire 
that if we ſnould come into your 
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the like number Teedyuſcung ſaid, province to ſee our old friends, au ws + 
he' would ſend one. b ould have occafion for the bark i , 
Saturday, Oct. 21. At a private a tree to cover a cabin, or a little t, Br | 
conference, Governor Bernard pro- freſhment, that we ſhould not be d 5 
poſed to ſettle the claims of the Mi- nied, but be treated as brethren, gs fc 
nifinks, and having aſked the ad- and that your people may not log 4 
vice of the United Nations, Thomas on the wild beaſt of the foreſt. a goes 
King ſaid, that they the Six Nations fiſh of the waters, as their ſole pro 4 
bad no claim to thoſe lands, and perty, but that we may be admite .... 
ſhould therefore leave the price to to an equal uſe of them. a, 
themſelves, The Miniſinks deſired The governor anſwered, that The 
to know what the governor was wil- ſoon as he got home, he ſhould 1 indi 
ling to give; and he having named tify the peace through all the n of 
the ſum of 800 Spaniſh dollars, as vinces by proclamation ; but defir Lan 
an extraordinary price, the United the Indians might not go into thot bei 


parts where they had ſo lately con 


mitted hoſtilities, till the paſſions d * 
the people were cooled; for that E chte 
could not anſwer for his people nan 
behaviour, while their ſufferig tot 
were freſh upon their minds. ** 
This day, at a meeting of u cha 
United Nations with the Delaware digt 
their nephews, about ſettling th pol 
deed in diſpute, the members of fed 
Penſylvanian council were invited cor 
be preſent; when Teedyuſcung ro! 
up, and ſaid, We have ſeen the dee ny. 
for the lands beyond the Kittochtn you 
ny hills, and acknowledge its va ve 
dity ; our chief, Nutimus, remen-W be— 
bers it, and received forty-four dd ea, 
lars for his ſhare of the purchat ch: 
money ; but this is not the Jand up 
that 1 have diſputed with my bie. 
thren the Engliſh ; that land lie vo 
between Tohiccon Creek, and tit ne 
Kittochtinny hills. A firin ch. 


Tokaaio and the Six Nation chi" 
ſtood up and ſaid, Couſin, I thai | 
you for your openneſs and honeſty! BF 1: 
freely acknowledging the truth. | 
wiſh the governors of Penſylvant, Wo 
Virginia, Carolina, and Jerſey, wel 
ſo honeſt and preciſe. They hate 
called us down to a council fire, d 
brighten the chain of friendſhip ; Wi * 
but our time is taken up in a * 4 

5 el 
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leſs diſpute about lands, wuithout 
coming to the main point. The 
Engliſh firſt began to do miſchief ; 
wetold them ſo. They only thanked 
us for our frankneſs; but they heal- 
ed no wounds. In ſhort, when they 
ſpeak to us, they do it with a ſhort- 
er belt and ftring, than that which 
we ſpeak to them with, though they 
can make wampum, and we cannot. 
They ought not thus to treat with 
Indians in council affairs. Several 
of our ſtrong belts are loſt in their 
hands. 1 fear they ſpeak only from 
their mouth, and not from their 
heart, | 

Sunday, OR. 22. The Six Nation 
chiefs held a private council, and 
named two of their people to ſend 
to the Ohio. Frederic Poſt arrived 
with the news from General Forbes, 
that a large body of French and In- 
dians having atracked his advanced 
poſt at Loyal Hanning, were repulſ- 
ed with great loſs, which loſs he 
communicated to the Indians. 

Monday, Oct. 2 3. Governor Den- 
ny.] Brethren, by this belt we heal 
your wounds; we remove your grief; 
we take the hatchet out of your 
heads; we make a deep hole in the 
earth, and bury the hatchet ſo low, 
that nobody ſhall be able to dig it 
up again. A belt. 

Brethren, now we have healed 
your wounds; we by this belt re- 
new all our treaties ; we brighten 
the chain of friendſhip : we return 


Three groce narrow ſtarred gartering ; 
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to our firſt affection; we confirm 
our ancient union; we put freſh 
earth to the roots of the tree of 
peace, that it may bear up againſt 
every ſtorm that can blow, and live 
and flouriſh to the end of time, 
whilſt the ſun ſhines, and the rivers 
run. And we deſire you to publiſh 
this to all the nations, your friends 
and allies, A large peace belt. 

Brethren, we now open a road to 
the old council fre at Philadelphia, 
and be aſſured, we ſhall always be 
glad to ſee you there. A belt. 

Brethren, this treaty will convince 
all our enemies, that we are now 
united in the firmeſt band of amity, 
and while we join our ſtrength. to- 
gether, it will not be in their power 
to hurt either you or us. A belt. 

Brethren, as a token of our love, 
we preſent you with a quantity of 
goods“, and deſire your acceptance 
of them ; ſenſible of the approach- 
ing ſeaſon, and of the many difficul- 
ties you live under from the preſent 
war, we give it with an hearty good 
will. 

Brother Teedyuſcung, you put 
me in mind of your having referred 
your diſpute to the great King, and 
you deſired to know if he has decid- 
ed it; you may depend upon it, 
that as ſoon as his —— can be ob- 
tained, it ſhall be communicated to 
you. A belt. 

Then Governor Bernard, requeſt- 
ing the attention of the Indians, ac- 


56 ditto, various ſorts; 33 looking-glaſſes ; 


12 pieces red firoud 3 15 ditto, blue; 1 ditto, black; 1 red, 1 blue; 2 ditto, 6 quarter 
blueduffil ; 2 ditto, 7-$ths; 1 ditto, napped; 1 ditto, ſtamped ſerge ; 1 ditto, red half- 
thieks; 1 brown halfthicks; 2 ditto, white 3 1 ditto, Þlue broad cloth; 5 laced coats, 
d plain ; co pair of ſhoes z 37 pair of women's worſted ſtockings ; 12 ditto, yarn; 2 pieces 
and 2 Bandanoe handkerchiefs; 1 ditto, Lungee romals; 1 ditto, cotton romals; 4 ditto, 
nonſo pretties; 8$1b. coloured thread; 46 worſted caps; 2 dozen of knives; 1 dozen of to- 
dacco- boxes; 5 pieces of linen handkerchiefs; 4 ditto figured gartering ; 46 plain hats, 24 
taylors ſheers ; 6 gun locks; 1 bunch of black leads; 3 and a half groce ſleeve buttons; 
48 jvory combs ; 2 groe of thimbles z 10c blankets ; 160 watch coats; 246 ſhirts, plain; 


and 187 ditto, ruffled. 
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quainied them, that in conſequence 
of their advice, he had come to a full 


agreement with the Miniſinks, for 


all the lands in diſpute on the part 
of his province, to which he deſired 
they would pay a particular regard, 
that the remembrance of it might 
never be forgotten. A belt. 
Then addrefling himſelf to Tee- 
dyuſcung, he faid, the nine men 
killed at Goſhan, of which he had 
juſtly complained, were not in his 
province; the three belts he would 
make enquiry about of the governor 
of New York, and would fend him 
an anſwer. He added, that the fact 
had been blamed by all good and 
wiſe men. | A firing. 
Governor Denny, being obliged 
to return to Philadelphia, took his 
leave, aſſuring them of his affection, 
and wiſhes for their happineſs. 
Teedyuſcung deſired to be heard 
on behalf of theWappinger Indians, 
living near Eſopus, and produced a 
ſhort belt of white wampum with a 
double heart, which was given them 
by the government of New York in 
1745, repreſenting their union 
which, he ſaid, was to laſt as long as 
the ſun ſhould continue in the firma- 
ment ; he therefore recommended 
them to the protection of Governor 
Bernard; and as their chef was 
old, he requeſted a horſe to carry 
him home, which was granted. 
The Six Nation chiefs conſulted 


together, and in a little time, Ni— 


chas, in behalf of the reſt, returned 
anſwers io the governors ſpeeches, 
repeating diſtinctly what each of 
them had ſaid, and expreſſing the 
higheſt ſatisfaction. 

Tueſday, Oct. 24. The proprie- 
taries agents ſettled the limits of the 


lands to be releaſed with the Indian 


chiefs; and the deed of confirma- 


tion, as well- as that of releak, 
were reſpeclively executed. 

Wedneſday, Oct. 25. The ln, 
dians were employed all day in d. 
viding the preſents. | 

Thurſday, OR. 26. The ſen 
tary of the conferences having cb. 
ſerved to the Six Nation chief, 
that the governors were charged by 
Tokaaio with not coming to the prin, 
by which it was underſtood, tha 
ſome things had been omitted in 
their anſwers ; Thomas King (aid, 
they were afterwards ſupplies ; but 
for the fuller ſatisfaction of all pre- 
ſent, he recommended a farther ex. 
planation : agreeable to which, the 
members of the Penſylvania coun. 
cil made the following addition to 
the governor's ſpeech. 

Brethren, as we have now ſettled 
all differences, and confirmed the 
ancient leagues of amity, and 
brightened. the chain of friendſhiy, 
we now clean the blood off your 
council ſeats, that when you bold 
council at home, you may fit as you 
formerly uſed to do in your ſex 
with the ſame peace and tranquillity, 

A ſtring of 1000 grains of wampun, 

Brethren, with this ſtring dd 
wampum we condole with you for 
the loſs of your wiſe men, and for 
the warriors that have been Killed 
theſe troubleſome times, and like- 
wiſe for your women and children; 
and we cover the graves decent), 
agreeable to the cuſtom of yo 
forefathers. A flring as befom. 

Brethren, We diſperſe the dark 
clouds that hung over your heads 
during theſe troubles, that we may 
ſee the ſun clear, and look on each 


other with the chearfulneſs our fore 


fathers did. « The ſant. 


The Five Nation chiefs having 


laid all the belts and firings on : 
| tab! 
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Uble that were delivered at this and 
te laſt conference, Tokaaio deſired 
all preſent to hearken to what 'Tho- 
mas King was going to ſay ; on which 
Thomas King aroſe, and taking up 
the belt given by Teedyuſcung, 
when he requeſted the grant of the 
Wyomink lands, he addreſſed the 
Delawares, Teedyuſcung not being 
preſent, in this manner. | 

' Couſins, by this belt Teedyuſ- 
cung deſired us to make vou owners 
of the lands at Wyomirk, Shamo- 


kin, and other places on the Suſque- 


hannah river. In anſwer to which. 
we who are here at preſent, ſay, that 
we have no power to convey lands 
to any one; but we will take your 
requeſt to the great council fire, for 
their ſentiments, as we never con- 
rey or fell any lands, before it be 
agreed in the great council of the 
United Nations. In the mean time 
you may uſe thoſe lands in common 
with other Indians in confirmation 
of which we give you this. 
| fring. 

Then taking up each belt and 
ſtring, he procecded to repeat what 
had been faid upon each, approved 
of all that had paſſed. and made 
particular mention of the large 
peace belt, which, he j1:d, ſhould 
de made known to the nations. 
Then addreſſing himſelf to governor 
Bernard, he thanked him for his 
kind aſſiſtance at this treaty, which, 
he ſad, the United Nations would 
remember with pleaſure. Aft- 
tera pauſe, he deſired to be excuied 
in mentioning one thing, which he 
believed the governors had forgot. 
You bave, ſaid he, forgot to bring 
wich you ammunition of which we 
always uſed to receive a ſufficient 
quantity, not only to ſerve us our 
Jurney, but to ſupport us in our 
hunting ſeaſon, that we might be 
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enabled to make proviſions for our 
families. You have given us gun 
locks, but no guns; it is impoſhble 
for Indians to ſubſiſt without guns, 
powder and lead, of which we have 
received none. 

He then took up the proprietaries 
releaſe, and returned thanks for it. 
When ic was referred to Onas, The 
United Nations, he ſaid, had no 
doubt but Onas would grant their 
requeſt ; this a@ has confirmed our 
good opinion of him 

Having now finiſhed what the na- 
tions had commiſſioned him to ſay, 
he caſt his eyes round the room, and 
ſeeing Mr. Vernon, the clerk of the 
ſtores, he deſired, that now council 
buſineſs was over, the lock might be 
taken off the rum, that it might run 
freely, and the hearts of all be made 
glad at parting. _ 

Some wine and punch was then 
ordered in, and the conference con- 
cluded with great joy and mutual 
ſatisfaction. 


Q EVERAL princes of the em- 
i;  pire having acceded to the late 
ſamous arret or reſolution of the 
evangelical body at the diet of Ratiſ- 
bon, on the 6th of December 1758, 
an imperial decree of commiſſion 
was carried to the dictature againſt 
that reſolution, wherein it is ſaid 
among other things, That the 
imperial court could not deliberate 
farther about getting its qdeclarations 
executed, concerning the affair of- 
the Ban, without infringing the 
twentieth article of the election ca- 
pitulation: That the invalidity of 
the evangelic body's reſolution is, 
manifeſt : That the Electors of Bran- 
denburgh and Brunſwick, the Dukes 
of Saxe-Gotha and Brunſwick-Wol- 
ſenbuttle, and the Landgrave of 

Heſſe- 
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Heſſe Caſſel, are the very perſons 
that diſturb the empire ; and as this 
is an affair in which themſelves are 
concerned, it is evident that they are 
not qualified to concur in a reſolu- 
tion of that nature : 'That, moreover, 
the number of the other ſtates that 
have acceded thereto, is very ſmall. 
Therefore, the emperor cannot but 


conſider the reſolution in queſtion, - 


as an act, whereby the general 
peace of the empire is diſturbed, 
both by the parties that have incur- 
red the Ban, and by the ſtates that 
have joined them, in order to ſup- 
port and favour them in their fri- 
volous pretenſions. That his im- 
perial majeſty daces to flatter him- 
{elf that the other electors, princes, 
and ſtates of the empire, will vote 
the ſaid reſolution to be null and 
of no force, and never ſuffer a {mall 
number of ſtates and adherents to, 
and abettors of the diſturbers of the 
empire's tranquillity, to prejudice 
the rights and prerogatives of the 
Germanic body ; to abuſe the name 
of the aſſociated eſtates of the con- 
feſions of Augſburg, in order to 
cram down by farce a /a&um entire- 
ly repugnant to the conſtitution of 
the empire; to deprive their co- 
eſtates of the right of voting freely, 
and thereby endeavour to ſubvert 
totally the ſyſtem of the Germanic 
body, 1 | 

Ihis commiſſonal decree was pre- 
ceded by a reſcript from the Em- 
peror, to the imperial Proteſtant ci- 
ties, requiring them to retract their 
acceſſion to the reſolution of the 
evangelic body : but they will not 
recede from it, though this acceſſion, 
in ſtrictneſs of formality, is quite in- 
conſiſtent with their former acceſſion 
to the reſolutions of the diet againſt 
the King of Pruſſia. 
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Tranſlation of the new Treaty betauen 
Great Britain and Pruſſia, ſipud 

at London, December 7, 1788. 


Oraſmuch as the burthenſome 
war in which the King of Prul. 
ſia is engaged, lays him under ane. 
ceſſity of making ireſh efforts to de. 
fend himſelf againſt the multitude of 
enemies who attack his dominion, 
he is obliged to take new meaſure 
with the King of Great-Britain, for 
their reciprocal defence and ſafety: 
And as his Britannic Majeſty hath 
at the ſame time fignified his earneſ 
deſire to ſtrengthen the friendſhip 
ſubſiſting between the two court, 
and, in conſequence thereof, to con- 
clude a formal convention, for grant- 
ing his Pruſſian majeſty ſpeedy and 
owerful aſſiſtance: Their ſaid ma. 
jeſties have nominated and authoril- 
ed their miniſters to concert and {:t- 
tle the following articles. 

1. All former treaties between 
the two crowns, particularly that 
ſigned at Weſtminſter, January 16, 
1756, and the convention of April 
11, 1758, are confirmed by the pre- 
ſent convention, in their whole te. 
nor, as if they were herein inſerted 
word for Raw: 

„ The King of Great Britain 
ſhall cauſe to be paid at London, 
to ſuch perſon or perſons as ſhall be 


authoriſed by the King of Pruſſa 


for that end, the ſum of four mill: 
ons of rixdollars, making 670,000. 
ſterling at one payment, 1mmecl- 
ately on the exchange of the ratif. 
cations, if the King of Pruſſia ſhall 
ſo require. 

3. His Pruſſian majeſty ſhall em. 
ploy the ſaid ſum in ſupporting and 
augmenting his forces, which hall 
act in ſuch manner as ſhall be of the 
oreateſt ſervice to the pon” 

| Cauley 
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czuſe, and. contribute moſt to the 
mutual defence and ſafety of their 
ſaid majeſties. a 

4. The King of Great Britain, 
both as King and EleQor, and the 
King of Pruſſia, reciprocally bind 
themſelves not to conclude with the 
powers that have taken part in the 
preſent war, any treaty of peace, 
trace, or other ſuch like convention, 
but by common advice and conſent, 
each expreſsly including therein the 
other. 

z. The ratifications of the pre- 
ſert convention ſhall be exchanged 
within ſix weeks, or ſooner if poſ- 
ble. 


6326 — 
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Memorial delivered by 3; of Gen. 
Yorke to the deputies of the States- 
General, Dec. 22, 1758. 


High and Mighty Lords, 

Had the honour to acquaint you 

at the conferences I obtained of 
jour High Mightinefles on the 7th 
mſtant, that the king my maſter 
bad authorized and inſtructed me 
to enter into a negotiation with 
ſuch perſons as your High Mighti- 
neſſes ſhould think proper to no- 
minate for that end; but that, as 
the affair required a minute diſcuſ- 
hon, it would be impoſſible to ter- 
minate it without ſome farther ex- 
Flarations, It is with the higheſt 
pleaſure that I this day open our 
conferences on this important ſub- 
ect; and I flatter myſelf that if your 
High Mightineſſes are as defirous 
of a reconciliation as his majeſty 
, it will ſoon be happily con- 
cluded, WY 

By the two reſolutions of Sept. 
12, and Sept. 25, which were de- 
livered to me the day following, 
your High Mightinefles thoug ht 
proper to make ſome difficulty of 


receiving the declaration which I 
had the honour to preſent to you, 
in the King's name, againſt the 
trade carried on by your ſubjects 
to the French colonies in America, 
for the account of thoſe very colo- 
nies. If his majeſty, on being in- 
formed thereof, commanded me to 
declare that he could not depart 
from his preceding declaration, it 
was becauſe he thought this claim 
had no foundation in the treaties 
ſubſiſting between him and the re- 
public. Beſides, ſhould the perſons 
concerned in this trade even be 
able to wreſt the ſenſe of treaties 
ſo as to deceive their friends, and 
make the obſtructing of it by Eng- 
land paſs for a grievance; ſtill his 
majeſty is perſuaded that their High 
Mightinefles will fee with pleaſure 
that his majeſty ſets aſide the diſ- 
cuſſion of that treaty, which is con- 
nected with ſo many others, and 
ſets himſelf wholly to do the ſubjects 
of his ancient allies all the ſervice, 
and to grant them every favour that 
ſhall nor notably prejudice the wel- 
fare and ſafety of his people. Ir is 
in this light that his majeſty con- 
ſiders the trade, directly or indi- 
rectly, to the French colonies in 
America. 

His majeſty is at war with the moſt 
chriſtian Kiog : he cannot hope to 
get out of it with ſafety, or obtain 
a ſpeedy and laſting peace, which 
is his majeſty's ſole aim, if the 
Princes who have declared them- 
ſelves neuter, inſtead of contenting 
themſelves with trading as uſual, 
without any riſk, aſſume a right of 
carrving on that trade of the King's 
encmies, which is not allowed them 
in time of peace. The injuſtice of 
this proceeding 1s too apparent to 
require more to be ſaid on it; one 
may venture to appeal to your 
High Mightineſſes own conduct 2 
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the like caſe... A trade of this na- 
ture was never ſuffered by you; and 
it hath been oppoſed by the Salus 
Populi in all countries, in like cir- 
cumſtances. | 
His majeſty ſee; with pleaſure the 
trade of his neighbours flouriſh, and 
would behold its increaſe with ſatis- 
faction, if its proſperity were not 
repugnant to this primary law. But 
be likewiſe perſuades himſelf, that 
never, for the ſalze of ſome tranhent 
profit to individuals, will his anci- 
ent allies be the firſt to injure Eng- 
land in this eſſential part. Conſi- 
dering the thing in this light, I can- 
not doubt but that your High 
Mightineſſes will give the King the 
| carey to hear that they, for their 
ubjects, have honeſtly abandoned 
it, and that this ſtumbling block is 
for ever removed. in ſettling this 
Doint, his majeſty commands 1ae 0 
include in it the charge, commonly 


called Ovcricheepen, which is made 


of a French veſſel into a Dutch 
veſſel, when the former dares not 
continue her courſe, and endeavours 
to fave herſelf by carrying neutral 
colours, in order to avoid ſeizure 
at fea by the King's ſhips. Your 
High Mightineſſes, while you ac- 
knowledge the juitice oi my ürſt 
demand, cannot refuſe the ſccond; 
ſince that would be to declare, that 
you treat with good faith, whilſt, 
at the ſame time, a more dangerous 
door wil bs left for fraud. Huch a 
conduct is unworihy of the equity 
of your High Mightineſſes, cipect- 
ally in the preſent caſe, when the 
queſtion is the prevention tun ſub» 
ject of ſuture diſpute, and the reſtora- 
tion of harmony and good neip bour- 
hood between the wwo powers. 

The laſt pot of my inſtructions, 
which relates to the amicable de- 
mauds made by his imajeity ro your 
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High Mightineſſes, requires a more 
minute confideration, 1 cannot en- 
ter upon that ſubject yet; but re 
ſerve it till afterwards, I muſt, ne. 
vertheleſs, obſerve to you, that the 
King has ſeen, not without pain, 
yet without giving them any mo- 
leltation, a great number of Dutch 
ſhips paſs by his harbours ſince the 
commencement of the war, laden 
with all forts of materials for build. 
ing and repairing the enemy's 
ileets. His majelty aſks that cer- 
rain articles of naval ſtores may be 
comprehended in the claſs of Con- 
trabaud; but he will ſo ſettle it with 
your High Mightineſſes, as tha 
the inoffenſive trade of your ſubject; 
to the north of Europe (if I may 
uſe that term) fhall not be involved 
in this article. Your High Mighti- 
neſſes, who are yourſelves a mari- 
time power, and know how to con- 
tend for and defend your preroge 
tives as ſuch, muſt always allow, 
that in the preſefit war againſt 
France, it is both the King's intereſ, 
and his duty, not only to hinder the 
maritime of his enemy ſrom becom- 
ing too formidable, but alſo to em- 
ploy all means to weaken ic. Can 
it be diſputed that naval ftores are 
not, in this view, as prejudicial a 
balls and gunpowder ? 

Let France be without ſhips, and 
her warlike ſtores will never make 
England uneaſy. The importance 
of this article is ſo evident, that the 
King ventures to refer it io the 
judgment of your High Might 
refles. Theſe, my lords, are my 
inſtructions with regard to the ſatis 
faction which the King would think 
hinfelf entitled to require from 
the friendſhip and juſtice of the re- 
public, it he had no other foun- 
dation for his claim, But I have 


airexdy informed you, that it is Nis 
| maje iy 6 
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mijeſty's ſincere deſire to unite his 
own ſafety with the convenience of 
your High Mightineſſes; which 
makes it unneceſſary for me to 
enlarge on this head. 

In this repreſentation of the 

ints on which 1 have orders to 
mit with your High Mightineſles, 
[ have endeavoured to follow the 
method which you yourſelves have 


begun to put in practice; that is to 


fy, firſt to ſtate the claim, and 
afterwards propole the expedients. 

I come now to the articles of 
your reſolutions of the 25th of Sep- 
tember laſt. J 

I. As to the demand contained in 
the firſt article, I maſt obſerve to 
your High Mightineſſes, that this 
very treaty, which you ſo ſtrongly 
init on, preſcribes the manner of 
proceeding in'caſe of ſeizure or de- 
tention ; and that you cannot claim 
the exerciſe of an extrajudical power 
by his majeſty, whoſe hands are 
tied with regard to his own ſub 
jets, by the laws; and with regard 
of foreigners, by treaties, If there 
have been any irregular ſentences, 
either the judge muſt have been 
miſled by appearances at the hear- 
ing of the cauſe : or delays were 
made, of which there was juſt rea- 
lon to complain. The ſupreme 
court, eſtabliſned for judging in 
the laſt reſort, hath always been 
ready to reviſe and correct abuſes, 
if at any time any could be diſco- 
rered in the ſemences of the infe- 
nor courts. But your High Mighti- 
neſſes will give me leave to oblerve, 
that it is very- extraordinary, that 
not one appeal hath yet been thrown 


in, notwithitanding the aſſurances 
given to your High Mightinefles by 


many perſons.” This i a fact at 
Which every body in England is 
aſtoniſned: and, doubtleſs, had the 
zppellants deſired to be lizard, 
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the number of complaints would 
have been greatly diminiſned. 

Mean while, to aſſiſt and relieve 
the ſubjects of your High Mighti- 
neſſes as much as poſſible, and to- 
avoid confounding the innocent 
with the guilty, his majeſty hath 
juſt now ordered an exact liſt to be 
delivered to him of all the Dutch 
veſſels detained in his harbours, in 
order to call thoſe to an account 
who may have brought them in on 
frivolous pretences ; to oblige them 
to releaſe them, and to haſten the 
finiſhing of the trials in general; If 
there remains any thing more to be 
done for the further facility and ſe- 
curity of the navigation of the re- 
public, it will readily be agreed to 
by his majeſty. The nation is de- 
ſirous to ſecond the King's good 
intentions on this head. TI flatter 
myſelf that theſe aſſurances will be 
ſufficient to diſſipate thoſe ill. 
grounded fears which poſſeſs cer- 
tain perſons in theſe provinces. A 
mutual confidence, and the defire 
to avoid any ſubject of animoſity, 
are highly requiſite in treating of 
matters of ſuch importance, and of 
ſuch a complicated nature. 

II. As to the ſecond article of the 
{aid Refolutions, I almoſt dare ven- 
ture to aſſure your High Mighti- 
neſſes, that if you cordially intereſt 
yourſelves in his majeſty's fituation 
in the preſent war, and diſcover a 
readineis to graut the points whech - 
he thinks he hath a right to requite 
of you, you will receive all poſhb'e 
ſatisfaction and ſecurity. It is his 
majeſty's intention that the ſubjects 
of your High Mightineſſes ſhoald 
enjoy all the privileges and immu» 
nities reſulting from the treaty of 
1674, fo far ns the tenor of it is 
not derogated trom by the preſent 
accommodation. | 


III. As 
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ITI. As to the third article, as 
ſoon as your High Mightineſſes 
ſhall have agreed with his majeſty 
on the points which I have men- 
tioned in his name, it will be eaſtly 
ſettled. 

IV. The fourth article contains 
complaints for which perhaps there 
is too much foundation by the vio- 
lences committed by Engliſh priva- 
teers, or veſſels pretending to be 
ſuch. His majeſty is ſincerely 
3 that ſuch diſorders ſhould 

ave been committed, to the diſ- 
grace of his ſubjects. The whole 
nation joins with the king in en- 
deavouring to ſuppreſs thoſe rob- 
beries. I take the liberty to com- 
municate to you the orders iſſued 
by the admiralty of Great Britain 
againſt ſuch behaviour: and, for 
the honour of the merchants of Lon- 
don, I muſt add the advertiſement 

abliſhed by them, offering a reward 
For diſcovering the offenders. His 
majeſty intreats your High Mighti- 
neſſes to aſſiſt him on this occaſion, by 
exhorting your ſubjects to bring to 
juſtice the authors of thoſe offences; 
in which they may depend on the 
utmoſt protection and encourage- 
ment. As to the reſt, the king is 
aſtoniſhed, that, after ſo many ap- 
plications made here for obtaining 
proofs of the facts alledged, nor 
one, notwithſtanding the reward 
offered, has gone over to England 
to give evidence. 

| take the liberty to refer to the 
contents of my firſt article for an 
anſwer to the fifth reſolution of your 
High Mightineſſes; only adding, 
that his majeſty will with pleaſure 
agree to any method that ſhall be 
propoſed to him for an thenticating 
the genuineneſs of ſhip papers, in 
which point too many abules have 
been committed. 
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A Memorial preſented to the General if 
the French iſlands, by the Governy 
and Lieutenants du Roi of the ſeq. 
ral quarters in the iſland of Mari. 
nico, Fan. 1, 1759. 


HE orders given us by the 

general, the 25th of laſt Ng. 
vember, for holding our ſeveral di. 
tricts in readineſs to march; and the 
report ſpread of an armament fitted 
out in England, which was ſaid w 
be deſtined for theſe colonies, hare 
determined us to lay before the ge. 
neral the condition of this iſland, 
and its different diſtricts, the com- 
mand of which is intruſted to us, 
under his directions. 

The precautions neceſſary for fe. 
curing his majeſty's poſſeſſions be 
come more preſſing, as we are 
threatened by the enemy; and ut 
ſhould think ourſelves deficient u 
our duty, if we omitted repreſent- 
ing to our governor the means cor- 
ducive to the ſecurity and defence 
of the iſland. 

Our trade with the Dutch is be- 
come our ſole dependence: the gene- 
ral muſt be convinced of it, fince 
he hath authoriſed it: we can exped 
no ſuccour from Europe, as we have 
been abandoned by it ever ſince tit 
war broke out; and the manner in 
which traders have been ſuffered to 
come among us has been of little 
ſervice to the colony. The mei 
chants, who have had permiſſios 
granted them, have abuſed and de. 
teated the intention of the genera! 
Poſſeſſed of this privilege, they hate 
made themſelves the arbitrary di- 
poſers of all proviſions brought 1 
and of all our own commodities {ei: 
out; and of conſequence, tae for. 
mer have been at as high a price 5 
Licir avarice could railc it, and tit 
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Latter as low as ſelf-intereſt could 
fok it. While the general meant 
providing, by this means, ſupports 
for the country, and the inhabitants 
were the object of his good inten- 
tions, taey, by a criminal abuſe of 
the permiſſions granted, have not 
reaped the leaſt benefit from them. 
The colony, for two months, bas 
been deſtitute of all kinds of pro- 
viions: the view of the general was, 
to provide ſome in ſending men of 
war to convoy veſſels from St. Euſta- 
tias, to this ifland ; but tne uſe the 
merchants of St. Pierre's have made 
oftheir permiſſions, has deitroyed all 
our expectations of relief by that 
method: By this means, the iſland 
till ſuffers the want of proviſions ! 
al our own cominodities lie upon 
our hands; and maſters are unable 
to ſupport their ſlaves, who are pe- 
nſhing through hunger. The inte- 
reſts of the King and country are mu- 
tral and reciprocal; the loſs of ne- 
groes diminiſhes his majeſty's re- 
venue; and the great, not to fay 
the entire ſtop put to the exportation 
of our commodities, is ſuch a blow 


to our trade, that we feel it in the 


molt ſenſible manner. Many of our 
inhabitants have not been able to 
repair the miſchief and damage done 
their buildings and plantations by 
ne laſt hurticane ; and their reduced 
ſituation incapacitated them from 
furniſning negroes, ſo eaſily as could 
have been wiſhed, for the uſe of the 
public works. Every one is ani- 
mated with the warmeſt zeal and 
inclination: but ought we not to be 
apprehenſive of dreadful conſe- 
quences from faves, who are half- 
farved, and to whom all bondage is 
equal. Miſery debaſes mankind ; 
and when it has reduced them to a 
precarious ſituation, we often find 
them have recourſe to confuſion and 
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deſpair, as a remedy againſt the alls 
which oppreſs them, 

From the accounts we daily re- 
ceive of what paſſes in our diſtricts, 
and the enquiries it is our duty to 
make into every condition, we can, 
without exaggeration, affirm, that 
the beſt provided of our inhabitants 
partake largely of the preſent cala- 
mity, and want many of the common 
neceſſaries of life, whilſt others have 
not ſo much as a grain of ſalt in 
their houſes, 

Another great misfortune, is, that 
the inhabitants are reduced to the 
neceſſity of killing their cattle, to 
keep their negro children, and fick 
people alive: but this reſource muſt 
ſoon ſail, and our mills ſtand fill 
for want of cattle to work them; 
and by this means, we ſhall conſume 
beforchand the reſerve we might 
otherwiſe have in caſe of a ſiege. 

It is ſufficient to repreſent to the 
general theſe misſortunes: the good- 
neſs of his heart for a people entruſt= 
ed to his care, will point out a re- 
medy, in ſuppreſſing ghe permiſſions 
oranted to particular merchants, and 
in permitting neut: al veſſels to come 
freely into all our ports, and trade 
with the inhabitants, without firſt 
addreſſing themſclves to our mer- 
chants, When every quarter be- 
comes ſtocked with proviſions, and 
men can eat, we ſhall ſee their zeal, 
which the famine had damped, re- 
vive again; and when the inhabi- 
tauts ſee their properties ſecured, by 
finiſhing the public works, and tak- 
ing all precautions neceſſary for their 
defence, they will be eaſy, and unite 
themſelves in repulſing the enemy, 
with the courage they have always 
hitherto teſtified. Care, however, 
ought to be taken for ſecuring his 
majeſty*s duties, and there is a me- 
thod of doing i:; for in exery port 
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where there are no guns to com- 
mand ſuch veſſels importing the pro- 
viſions, the commandant of the 
quarter may oblige the cuſtom- houſe 
officers to viſit them, and bring 
their fails on ſhore; till the king's 
duties are paid. 

In times of calamity, the king 
pives every aſſiſtance to his diſtreſſed 
ſubjects, and this colony claims help 
and relief againſt the famine, which 
is devouring it. 

The citadel of Fort Royal ſeems 

the principal object on which the 
ſafety and defence of the country 
depends. The loſs of that muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be attended with the loſs of 
the whole iſland. We may indeed 
retire into the woods; but how are 
we to ſubſiſt there? When the ene- 
my are become maſters of this 
place, how are we to expect ſuccours 
from without? The whole colony 
ought to make the moſt vigorous 
efforts to ſtop the progreſs of an in- 
. vading army, and every man will 
ſet about it in earneſt, if the fort was 
properly provided with every thing 
for its ſafety and defence; and if 
magazines for furniſhing the neceſ- 
faries of life, as well as of war, were 
eſtabliſhed in the different quarters 
of the iſland, Signed, 


Chaillon, Lou. Villiers, 
De Follewille, De Poincey, 
Kouille. 


De Liguery, 


— 


—— 
— 
— —„ 


The genuine legal ſentence pronounced by 
* the high court of judicature of Por- 
tugal upon. the Conſyirators againſt 
the life of his miſt Faithful majeſty 
 avith the juſi motives for the ſame. 
The preliminary facts are as follows. 


Iz appears that the Duke of 
Aveiro had conceived an impla- 
Fable reſentment againſt the King, 
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himſelf with all perſons, who wen 
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for preventing a marriage which ke 
had precipitately adjuſted betwen 
his ſon and the ſiſter of the Duke d 
Cadaval , endeavouring. at the ſans 
time, by vexatious artifices, to pre. 


vent the duke, who is a minor, frog 


marrying, in order to ſecure to h 
family, the poſſeſſions and honow 
of that houſe; and for defeatiny 
ſeveral projects to preſerve a pernic. 
ous influence which he acquired i 
the latter years of the late reign, 
That he endeavoured to ingratiae 


diſſatisßed with the government, 
what party or condition ſoever, and 
therefore, as ſoon as the Jeſuits were 
diſmiſſed from court, he forgot a 
inveterate enmity which till ther 
had been implacable againit then, 
invited them to his houſe, and mad 
them frequently long and ſecret 
viſits, at their houſes, where the 
death of the King was concerted, 
the jeſuits declaring, that whoere 
ſhould kill his 2 would not by 
that act become guilty, even of ve 
nial fin, 

That the Duke of Aveiro, a 


the ;eſuits, drew the Marchionebd 


Tavora into their confederacy, not 
withſtanding the mutual jealouſy be 
tween the two houſes, and the mu: 
chioneſs drew in the reſt of her 1. 
mily, OA 
That the Marquis of Tavora har 
ing entruſted Joſeph Rameiro, an0' 
ſervant, who had attended him 
and from the Indies, with the cot- 
{piracy, committed to him the cats 
of waiting, with horſes rcady ſad· 
dled, where the conſpirators were le 
mount. | 
That the Duke of Aveiro ſever 
times rode and walked with Alvare 
Ferreira, his late wardrobe keept 
and Joſeph Policarp, Ferreira's bro. 


ther-in-law, to acquaint chem wil 
th 
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the carriage in Which the King uſual- 
ly rode; that he ordered them to 
buy two horſes, not known, and 
ſome unknown arms. 

That after the fact, the duke re- 
prozched Alvares, telling him the 
ot which he diſcharged did no 
ſervice, but when he was about to 
reply, he added, © Huſh! for the 
„devil himſelf can know nothing 
© of the matter, if thou doſt not tell 
„ him. He then ordered him 
not to fell the unknown horſe he 
had bought directly, leſt it ſhould 
cauſe {aſpiczon. 


The legal ſentence of the court is as 
follows : 

Agreed by the perſons of the 
council and the ſenate of our Lord 
the King, &c. After examining 
the proceedings, which according to 
the form of law and his majelty's 
decrees were ſuccinctly carried on 
zvainſt the criminals, Joſeph Maſ- 
carenhas, heretofore Duke of Aveiro; 
Lady Eleanor of Tavora, heretofore 
Marchioneſs of that title; Francis- 
Allzes of Tavora, heretofore Mar- 
quis of the ſaid title; Lewis-Ber- 
dard of Tavora, heretofore Marquis 
o the ſame title; Don Jerome of 
Ataide, heretofore Count of Atou- 
glia; Joſeph-Maria of Tavora, 
teretofore adjutant of the mili- 
ry orders of the marquis his fa- 
tier; Blaize- Joſ ph Romeiro, cor- 
foral in the company commanded 
dy the criminal, Lewis-Bernard of 


ii that title. 
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Tavora; Antony- Alvares Ferreira; 
Joſeph Policarpde Azevedo ; Ema- 
nuel Alvares Ferreira, keeper of the 
wardrobe to the criminal, Joſeph 
Maſcatenhas; and John Michael, 
at ending page to the faid criminal 
Joſeph Maſcarenhas ; together with 
the reſt of the depoſitions, and papers 
annexed ; allegations, articles, and 
defences made by the ſaid criminals, 
&c. &c. &c. 

I. And whereas it appears fully 
proved by the confeſſions of the ma- 
jor part of the ſaid criminals, and by 
many witneſſes, that the Duke of 
Aveiro *, had conceived an im- 
placable wrath againſt our Lord the 
King, for defeating the ſchemes 
with which he had endeavoured to 
preſerve all that pernicious influence, 
which, by means of the authority of 
his uncle F. Gaſpar da Incarnagas, 
he had had during the latter years 
of the foregoing reign ; and for an- 
nulling the important commendams, 
which had been held, as grants for 
life, by the adminiftrators of the 
houſe cf Aveiro ; and for having 
put a ſtop to the marriage, which he 
had haſtily adjuſted between his ſon 
the Marquis of Gouvea, and Lady 
Margaret de Lorena, immediate fit- 
ter to the Duke of Cadaval, with 
the deſign of making that marriage 
the means of blending with his own 
houſe the illuſtrious houſe of Cada- 
val, the actual lord of which was a 
minor, liable to the ſmall. pox (fatal 
to hs family) and unmarried. —— 

© 3 Ie 


Don Joſeph Maſcarenhas and Lencaftre (or Lancaſter) Duke of Aveiro, Marquis of 
torres Novas, and of Gouvea, and Earl of Santa Cruz, hereditary lord ſteward of the 
Aing's honſhoid, which is the higheſt office in the palace, and. preſident of the palace- 
wort, or laſt tribunal of appeal in the Kingdom, which is the ſecond fate officer in the 
tem; was related himſelf to the Tavoras, and married to a ſiſter of the elder marquis 

| He was in the 5 1ſt yearof his age; of the loweſt middle fize, well made 
ih Lis perſon, of an agreeable countenance, and lively diſpoſition. a 


\ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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It further appears, that the ſaid 
criminal being excited þy his malig- 
nant ſpirit, had diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by his endeavours to gain over 
all thoſe whom he knew to be un- 
juſtly diſcontented with his majeſty's 
moſt happy government; alienating 


them ſtill more from the royal ſer- 
vice, by infamouſly ſhunning it him- 


ſelf; and running into the infa- 
mous extreme of ſaying, “that for 
bim, it was one and the ſame thing, 
to be ordered to go to court, as to 
have his legs cut of :** and giving 


Into the folly of flattering himſelt, 


and approving his being ro:d by 
others, that there was now no other 
eminence for him to reach than the 
throne, by becoming King bimſelt. 

It further appears, that not- 
withſtanding the implacable aver- 
fion which ſubſiſted between the 
laid Duke of Aveiro and the jeſuits, 
as ſoon as ever they were diſmiſſed 
from receiving the conteſtiivns or 
their majeſties and royal highneſſes, 
and univerſally forbidden all acceſs 
to court, he artfully patched up a 
re- union and intimacy with them, 
paying them frequent, long, and 
{ecret viſits in all their houſes ; and 
Teceiving them in lige manner at his 
own houſe. 

It further appears, that the exe- 
crable effects of that reconciliation 
were, that all the aforeſaid perſons 
linked themſelves together, in a con- 
ſpiracy, for contrivivg tue death of 
the King, the ſaid jetuits promiling 
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indemnity to the ſaid criminal, i 
the execution of that infernal pam. 
cide; and giving it as their opiniqy, 
that whoever ſhould be the parricidg 
of our ſaid lord, would not ſo mug 
as fin, even lightly. 

II. It further appears, that thy 
criminal and the ſaid jeſuits, pro 
ceeded to the drawing the Ma. 
chioneſs of 'Tavora “ into the fame 
deteſtable contederacy, in which, by 
their united artifices, they ſucceeded, 
notwithſtanding that there had con- 
flanily exilted a declared jealouly 
between the ſaid mn. archionels and 
the criminal, concerning which 
ſhould gain the aſcendant in amb 
tion and haughtineſs ; notwithſtand: 
ing the moſt ſtimulating envy, wit 
which the {aid marchioneſs was tor 
tured, at ſeeing the houſe of tie 
{aid criminal exalted above her ow 
in honours and wealth; and nc. 
withitanding the ſaid criminal ha 
rendered that hatred ſtill more fling, 
ing, by the many and great effors 
he had made, while the marguiz 
her huſband, was abſent in India, t 
deprive him of the copyholds 6 
Margaride, and of the free ſtates d 
his houſe. 

It further appears, that the mi: 
chioneſs ſet herſelf up for one of th 
three ringleaders of this barbarot 
and horrid conſpiracy; and in c0! 
junction with the faid jeſuits fe 
about perſuading all their acqua 


tance that Gabriel Malagrida, ! 


member of the ſociety of Jeſus, d. 
a MY 


* \farchioneſs of Tavora, in her own right, and wiſe to the marquis, was in the egi 
year of her age; ſhe was of the lower middle ſize, and thin; exrtemely gentecl; and: 
her youth had been very beautiful. In the duties of life the appeared highly amiable, & 
ing an extreme good mother, and demonſtrated herſelf as a good wife, by accompany! 
her huſtand to India, az the age of 50, when he was appointed vice-roy of the Portugu 
dominions in that country; of which undertaking, before hers, there had been bu! 


ſingle example. 


Her deportment in genera] was courteons and affable, and fe v9 


alle wed to be a lady of a good underfianding, 
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2 man of great ſelf-denial, and'a 
faint; the ſaid marchioneſs per- 
forming ſpiritual exerciſes under his 
guidance and direction, and ſhewing 
that ſhe entirely followed his dic- 
tates and a in order to ex- 
cite averſion and hatred to his ma- 
jelty's royal perſon and moſt happy 
government; agreeing that it would 
be very uſeful, that our ſaid lord 
ſhould ceaſe to live; and ſupporting 
the ſacr.legious inſult of the night 
of the zd of September of luſt year, 
by aſſociating herſelf immediately 
with the pertidious and ſacrilegious 
perpetrators of that execrable inſult, 
and contributing fixteen -moidores, 
in part of the reward, which was 
given to the infamous monſters, who 
in the aforeſaid night fired the ſacri- 
legious ſhot, which produced thoſe 
enormous miſchiefs, W ich we all 
deplore. | | 

[t further appears, that the ſaid 
marchioneſs, having arrogated to 
herſelf the deſpotic direction of a'l 
the actions of the marquis her hul- 
band ; of her ſons; of her daughters; 
of her ſon-in-law ; of her brothers - 
in-law; and of other perſons ; 1n- 
tamouſly prollituted the authority, 
which ſhe aſſumed over them, to the 
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perverſion of them all. Uſing, for 


the inſtruments of this infernal work, 
not only the opinion ſhe affected to 


have of the pretended ſanctity of the 


afore- named Gabriel Malagrida; 
but alſo the letters, which he fre- 
quently wrote to her, to perſuade 
all her relations to joia with him in 
ſpiritual exerciſcs. 

III. It further appears, that, in 
conſequence of theſe diabolical pre- 
vious ſteps, the firſt of the tollowers, 
who miſerably plunged himſelf into 
the ſaid conſpiracy, was the Mar- 

uis Francis-Aſſizes of 'Tavora “, 
the huſband ; who perſonally aſſiſt- 
ed in one of the ambuſhes, which 
were infamouſly laid in that mo} 
unfortunate night of the 3d of Sep- 
tember; in order that our Lord the 
King, eſcaping from any of them, 
might fall into the others, and con- 


tributed twelve moidores towards 


that infamous reward, which fell to 
the ſhare of the two aſſaſſins already 

mentioned. | 
IV. lt further appears, that the 
ſecond of the followers, whom the 
{aid marchioneſs drew into the ſame 
infamous conſpiracy, was the Mare 
quis Lewis-Bernard of Tavora , 
her ſon, who, two days before the 
P 3 per- 


Franciſco de Aſſiz and Tavora (this family being above taking the title of Don) Mar- 


quis of Tavora, and Earl of St. John and of Alvor, gencral of herſe, &c, This nobleman 
was himſelf the eldeft branch ot the Alvor family, the third noble houſe of the Tavoras ; 
and by marrying his kinſwoman, the heireſs of the ſaid marquiſate, became, in her right, 
the Earl of St. John and Marquis of Tavora. The tamily of Tavora is the moſt illuſtrious 
ot the kingdom, as well for the purity as antiguity of their deſcent ; deriving their origin 
tom the Kings of Leon, and having ever prelerved their dignity, by diſdaiming to make 
any other than the moſt noble alliance; ; inſomuch, that it Has of jate been the practice 
of the chief branches of this family, to marry only with one another. They themſelves 
conquered from the Moors the lands they bofleſs. and on which there is a town, a river, 
id an ancient catile of their name; and they even pretend to be lords of Tavora, by the 
Grace of God, The marquis was in the 56th year of his age, of the higheſt middle ſta- 
lure ; a genteel perſon, come! y countenance, and grave deportment. 


+ Luis Bernardo de Tavora, younger marquis of that title, was the eldeſt ſon of the 
dvementione conple, and in the 36th year of his age, He was married with a diſpenſa- 
| . tion 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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. of the ſacrilegious in- 
ult of the 3d of September, with 
ſtudious precaution, ſent to the ſtables 
of the Duke of Aveiro, two horſes 
ready bridled and ſaddled, and co- 
vered with their ſaddle-cloths ; and 
perſonally aſſiſted at the ambuſhes, 
which in that moſt unfortunate night 
were laid againſt his majeſty ; as 
alſo at the Landly-montiag, which 
was held at the houſe of the Duke 
of Aveiro; at which ſome of the 
perſons preſent reproached the aſ- 
1aflins, who fired the ſacrilegious 
ſhor, for that theſe had not a!l their 
deteſtable effect; while others flat- 
tered themſelves, that the ſaid de- 
teſtable crime had been fully ac- 
compliſhed, if the carriage of our 
Lord the King had but paſſed by 
the place where theſe barbarous 
boaſters were way-laying him. 

V. It further appears, that the 
third df the followers, whom the 
ſaid three ſeditious and deteſtable 
ringleaders drew into this infa - 
mous conſpiracy, was Don Jerome 
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of Ataide , Count of Atougyiz 
ſon-in-law to the aforeſaid Margui 
Frances-Aſſizes, and Lady Eleancy 
of Tavora; it being proved, tha 
he, wick the counteſs, his wife 
almoſt every night, aſſiſted at the 


ſeditious and abominable cabalz, 


which were held in the houſe of 
the marquis and marchioneſs, his 
father and mother-in-law; that be 
contributed eight moidores toward 
the moſt worthleſs reward of the al. 
ſaſſins, who fired the ſacrilegious ſhot; 
and that he was an aſſociate in the 
way-layings, which were poſted : 
gainſt his majeſty. —— 

VI. It further appears, that the 
fourth follower; entangled in this 
conſpiracy, was Joſeph Maria of 
Tavora *, adjutant of the military 
orders of the Marquis of Tavon 
his father: for it is proved, that 
this youth was alſo perſonally pre. 
ſent at the inſidious and ſacrilegi. 
ous ambuſhes ſo often . 
that, in like manner, he was pre- 
ſent at the other meetings; and 


tion from the Pope, to his father's youngeſt ſiſter, Dona Thereza de Tavora, and ! . 
(or Lorain) who was twenty days elder than himſelf. This is the lady who is ſaid to n 
the nunnery of Santos, without our having been informed whether the was ſent thither a 
priſoner by order of the court. She is a middl--ſized lady, comely in her perſon, and ex- 
tremely elegant in her deportment. The marquis her huſband was a little man, and thin; 
well enough made, but not of a pleaſing aſpect, though with a confiderable reſemblance ct 
his mother, He was neither deficient in wit nor humour, but not amiable in bis condud, 
nor extremely correct in his morals. This couple have a daughter living, in the twelfth 
year of her age, Dona Joanna de Tavora, who is exceeding beautiful; bur who js, by tie 
ſentence of her father, grandfather and grandmother, deprived of the very nome, of whuch 


ſhe would otherwiſe have become chiti. 


+ Don Jeronymo de Ataide, Earl of Atouguia, one of the oldeſt, if not the moſt ancient 


title of the kingdom. This nobleman was in the 43th year of his age, related himſelf to 
the Tavoras, and married to the e!Jeft daughter of the elder marquis and marchicheſg of 
Tavora, ſiſter to the young marquis and Joſeph Maria of that name. Fi was of a nid 
Nature, clumſy in his make, of a heavy aſpect, and ungtraceſul demeanor, and of dow 
parts, but in his general conduct an inoffenſi; ce man. | 


foſepb- Maria de Tavora, ſecond and youngeſt ſon of the elder marquie and marchio- 
neſs of Tavora, in the z 20 yrar of his age; of a midle fe, molt beautitaf tac, geatetl 
per ſon, agreeable Jeportim ont, and amiable diſfaſition. 


the: 
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that he was the very perſon who (al- 
yding to the prodigy of his majeſty's 


ſcaping with his lite) uttered thoſe 


nage and ſhocking words: Alas! 
he man ought not to have ef 


caped.“ ä AT 
VII. It further appears, that the 


kth - follower in the before-men- 
noned facrilegious inſult, - was 
Baize- joſeph Romeiro, an old ſer- 


rant of the Marquis and Marchio- 


neſs of Tavora, who had attended 
them to and from the Indies, and 
was now in the ſervice of the 
Marquis their ſon ; was a corporal 


in his company, ſteward of his 


houſhold, and his grand favourite; 
by whoſe confeſſion it was proved, 
that the ſaid Marquis, Lewis-Ber- 


dard of Tavora, not only truſted. 


bim with all that paſſed, but. alſo 
that the marquiſſes, father and ſon, 
had given him the charge, under tie 
of ſecrecy, to lead the three horſes, 
which, in the night of the in- 
ſult, they ordered to be ſaddled, 
armed, and forwarded to the grounds, 
where the ſaid inſult was com- 
mitted, and where he was preſent, 
hen that execrable crime was per- 
vetrated, 

VIII. IX. It further appears, 
that the ſixth and ſeventh follow- 
ers, whom the head of this con- 
piracy, the Duke of Aveiro, en- 
gaged in it, were the criminals, 
antony-Alvares Ferreira, formerly 
keeper of the wardrobe to the ſaid 
duke, and Joſeph Policar, de 
Azevedo, brother in-law to the 
lame Antony-Alvares. It being 
fully proved, that both the ſaid 
triminals went ſeveral times on 
foot, and horſeback, in company 
of the ſaid duke, in order to be- 
come acquainted with the carriage 


in which his majeſty uſually rode; 
lat, for this purpoſe, he ordered 


Fo 
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them to buy two horſes not known, 
which the criminal Antony-Alvares 
did ; that he allo ordered them to 
buy unknown arms, which. the 
aforeſaid criminal, Antony-Alvares, 
did not buy; he, together with his 
{aid brother-in-!aw, making uſe of 
one blunderbuſs of his own, gf ano- 
ther which was borrowed, and of 
two piſtols, Which he had borrow- 
ed, from a ſoreigner, (under pre- 
text of making trial of them.) I bat 
the premium, Which thefe two moſt 
ſavage criminals received from the 
duke, was forty moidores; ſix teen 
at one time, four at another, and 
twenty at another: that immedi- 
ately after having diſcharged the 
ſaid arms on the back of the car- 
riage, the ſaid Antony-Alvares, and 
his brother-in-law, retreated dired- 
ly to Liſbon: and finally, that the 
criminal Antony-Alvares, going two 
days afterwards to the houſe of the 
duke, he reproached him greatly, 
ſaying: “ That thoſe ſhot had been 
of no ſervice: and uttering (with 
his finger on his mouth, and great 
ſerenity) the following words, 
« Huſh! for the devil himſelf 
can know nothing of the matter, 
if thou doſt not tell him;” and 
charging him not to ſell the horſes 
directly, that he might not become 
ſuſpected 
X. It further appears, that the 
eighth follower, whom the Duke 
de Aveiro drew into his conſpiracy, 
was Emanuel- Alvares Ferreira, who 
brought to the ſaid duke the vloaks 
and wigs with which he diſguiſed 
himſelf the night of the inſult :. 
who, till the time of his being ta- 
ken, concealed the knowledge he 
had of the whole tranſaction; and 
who was the. very perſon, that at 
the country-houle of - Azeitao, made 
the reſiſtance, by ſnatchigg the 

oo " (word 
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ſword from the fide of the notary 
Lewis-Antony de Leiro, when he 
honourably and reſolutely ſtopped 
the Duke of Aveiro, in the eſcape 
he was attempting to make. 

XI. It further appears, that the 
ninth follower was John Michael, 
attending page, and the grand 
confident of the aforeſaid duke: 
this appearing, by the name of 
John, to have been, in the night 
of the third of September of the 
laſt year, one of the aſtociates in the 
inſult in queſtion : and his ſaid maſ- 
ter afterwards declaring this very 
criminal, John Michael, to have 
been the very identic John, who 
was aſlociated- with him under the 
arch. 

It further appears, that, by means 
of all the confederacies, aſſociations 
and aſſiſtances, above- rehearſed, the 
aforeſaid three ringleaders of this 

eonfpiracy, and their aſſociates, 

repared and executed the moſt 
horrid inſult of the ſaid nig ht of 
the third of September of laſt year, 
in manner following ; namely, 
That after Joſeph Maſcarenhas, 
and Lady Eleanor of Tavora, had 
ſettled a moſt ſordid gathering, to 
which the other aſſociates did alfo 


contribute, towards making up the 


paultry ſum of 192 milreis, which 
were the premium given to the 
two ſavage and unnatural aſſaſſins, 
Antony-Alvares Ferreira, and Jo- 
ſeph Policarp ; and after, with the 
two infamous and ſavage malefac- 
tors aforeſaid, the aflociates in the 
crime had completed the number 
pf eleven, they all poſted them- 
Aelves on horſeback, divided into 
different parties, or ambuſcades, 
within the little tract of ground 
which lies between the northern 
extremity of the houſes belonging 
to the garden called do Meyo, and 
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the oppoſite ſouthern extremity a 
the garden called de Cima, througk 
which our Lord the King uſual 
returned home, when he had been 
abroad in a private manner, as wy 
the caſe the night of the moſt hor. 
rible inſult in queſtion ; that if hi 
majeſty eſcaped from the firſt way. 
layings, he might not fail of being 
deſtroyed by the others which fuc- 
ceeded them. 

It further appears, that our (aid 
lord having turned the corner 9 
the {aid northern extremity of the 
above-mentioned houſes belonging 
to the garden do Meyo, the ring- 
leader of the conſpiracy, Joſeph 
Maſcarenhas, came forth imme. 
diately from the arch, which wa 
in that place, and preſented apainl 
Coſtodio da-Coſta, the coachman 
who drove his majeſty, a blunder. 
buſs, which miſſing fire, and warn- 
ing the coachman with the ſnap 
and ſparks from the flint, oblige 


him, without declaring to his m- 


jeſty what he had ſeen and heard, 
to puſh on the mules, ſo as to avoid 
the murder which he apprehended, 
The miſcarriage of this firing wa 
the firit of the apparent miracles 
with which the Divine Omnipe 
tence, in that moſt fatal night, luc- 
coured all theſe realms, by jthe pie. 
ſervation of the ineſtimable life of hi 
majeſty; it being impoſſible be 
ſhould have eſcaped, if, the coach. 
man falling dead with that infamous 
diſcharge, our ſaid lord had I 
mained a prey in the hands of tho! 
horrible monſters, who ſtood aril- 
ed, in ſo many and ſuch neighvou' 
ing ambuſhes againſt his moſt aur 
guſt and precious life. 

It further appears, that on de- 
count of the haſty pace with wi 
the coachman endeavoured to a 
himſelf, the two moſt ſavage ma- 
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factors, Antony-Alvares and Jo- 
ſeph Policarp, who were poſted in 
the ambuſh, immediately follow- 
ing, could not take a fteady aim 
at the {pot againſt which they 
ſhould fire. Whereſore galloping 
aſter the {aid carriage, they fired as 
fat as they poſſibly could upon the 
back of the ſame, the two ſacri- 
legious and execrable ſhot, which 
cauſed in his majeſty's moſt auguſt 
and moſt ſacred perſon, thoſe molt 
orievous and | moſt dangerous 
wounds and dilacerations ; which, 
from the right ſhoulder along the 
arm and down to the elbow on 
the outſide, and alſo on the inner 
part ofthe ſame, occaſioned a con- 
iiderable loſs of ſubſtance, from the 
variety of the contuſions : ſix of 
which went ſo far as to offend the 
breaſt ; a great number of ſlugs 
being extracted from them all. 
Whence on one hand is manifeſtly 
ſeen the cruelty with which the 
ſlugs were prefered to bullets, in 
order by that means the more cer- 
tainly to ſecure the moſt fatal pur- 
pole of that ſavage and ſacrilegious 
inſult: and, on the other, that this 
was the ſecond of the miraculous 
works of the Divine Omnipotence 
in that moſt unfortunate night, for 
the common benefit of theſe realms ; 
tor it cannot be in the common or- 
der of events, nor can it be in any 
wite aſcribed to the caſualty of ac- 
cidental occurrences, that . two 
charges of ſlugs, fired out of ſuch 
pieces, ſhould make their way 
through the narrow ſpace of a 
carriage, without totally and ab- 
lolutely deſtroying the perſons who 
were in ſuch carriage 

It further appears, that this mi- 
raculous event was followed by a 
third, equal to it, or rather great- 
er. For our Lord God making 
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uſe in that critical conjunAure of 
his majeſty's heroic courage and 
unſhaken ſerenity, to manifeſt his 
prodigies to us; his majeſty not 
only bore thoſe unexpected and 
moſt torturing miſchiefs, without 
uttering a ſingle word which indi- 
cated a complaint ; but took the 
wonderful reſolution to order tho 
carriage to return back immediate- 
ly from where he then was, to the 
houſe of the chief ſurgeon of the 
kingdom; where, not ſuſtering his 
wounds to be uncovered till he 
had, by the ſacrament of penance, 
firſt returned thanks to the ſupreme 
Kings of Kings, for the preſervation 
of his life from ſo great a danger, 
he firſt confeſled at the feet of a 
minilter of the goſpel, and then 
proceeded with the ſame ſilence, 
ſerenity, and firmneſs, to ſubmit 
to the painful operations neceſſary 
towards a cure. By theſe means 
his majeſty avoided the perils from 
the other ſavage aſſociates in the 
crime, which he could not have 
eſcaped, had he continued the 
route he was accuſtomed to take in 
returning home to his palace. 

It further appears, that the afore- 
ſaid criminals aſſembled again the 
ſaid night, and inſtead of ſhewing 
any ſymptons of remorſe, boaſted 
of it one with another ; the criminal 
Joſeph Maſcarenhas, then Duke of 
Aveiro, beating on the ſtones the 
blunderbuis, which had miſſed go- 
ing off, and ſaying, in a paſſion, 
theſe infernal words, Damnation 
ſeize thee! when I want thee, 
thou art of no uſe to me.” The 
criminal Francis-Aſſizes, expreſſing 
ſome doubt whether bis majeſty 
had periſhed ; the ſaid criminal 
Joſeph Maſcarenhas re- aſſuming the 
duſcourſe, ſaid, © No matter, if he 
is not dead, he ſhall die, Ano- 
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ther of the aſſociates taking up 
theſe words and rep] ing, with the 
moſt impiou threat, The point 
is, that if he do but go abroad.“ 
And the other criminal Joſeph-Ma- 
ria of 'Tavora enquiring with great 
compoſure after the aſſociate John 
Michael, who was not as yet ar- 
rived. On the day immediately 
following, in a family meeting, in 
conſequence of the ſame inflexible 
obſtinacy, ſavage _ and de- 
plorable abandon of all divine 
graces, they there perſiſted, ſome 
in reproching the aſſaſſins Antony- 
Alvares and Joſeph Policarp, for 
that they had not aimed their fires 


in ſuch a manner, as to complete 


all their moſt miſchievous intent : 
others in boalting, that they ſhould 
have effectually completed the ſaid 
execrable intent, had our Lord the 
King paſſed by the ambulhes, 
where they themſelves were poſted 
to way-lay him, inſtead of turning 
back, as hedid, by the deſcent of 
Ajuda to Junqueira. 

It further appears, that, even, if 
all the exuberant and concluſive 
proafs above rehearſed had really 
been wanting, the preſumptions of 
the law, which condemns the ring- 
leaders and ſuch others as his ma- 
jeſty ſhall be pleaſed to permit, 
would amp'y ſuffice: for whereas 
all p reſumptions of the law are 
held for ſo many every way uncon- 
trolable proofs, which diſpenſe 
with the want of every other proof, 
and lay the perſon, who has them, 


againſt him, under the incumbency 


of producing other contrary proofs, 
of ſuch ſtrength and efficacy, as 
may concluſively deſtroy them ; not 
one only, but many are the pre- 
ſumptions in law, which the ſaid 
ringleaders of this conſpiracy, and 
principally the criminal Jofeph 
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Maſcarenhas, heretofore Duke « 
Aveiro, and the perverted member; 
of the ſociety of Jeſus, have again} 
them. 

It further appears, in confirm, 
tion of the above premiſſes, that 
whereas ' the Jaw preſumes that he 
who has been once bad, will be al. 
ways ſuch, in crimes of the ſam 
ſpecies with that he has already 
committed ; not one, but many 
have been the iniquities which 
theſe two ringleaders have medi- 
tated againſt the auguſt perſon and 
moſt happy government of our 
Lord the King, by a ſeries of fach 
continued from the very com- 


mencement of his majeſty's moſt 
happy government. " 


It further appears, with regard 
to the ſaid jeſuits, that finding 
themſelves, by his majeſty's incom- 
parable penetration, deprived of 
that deſpotiſm in this court, with- 
out which they could by no means 
cover the uſurpations they had 
made in the Portugal dominions in 
Africa, Aſia, and America; and 
much leſs palliate the open war, 


which they had kindled in the 


north and ſouth of the ſtates of 
Brazil; they deviſed the moſt de- 
teſtable intrigues againſt his ma- 
jeſty's high renown, and the pub- 
lic tranquillity, by various projects 
of an execrable nature in order to 
excite ſeditions in the very heart 


of the court and kingdom, and to 


draw the ſcourge of war upon the 
ſubjects thereof. From all which 
it follows that the ſaid jeſuits 
are thereby conſtituted in the pro- 
per terms of the aforeſaid rule and 
preſumption of the law; and it 
would thence ſuffice, if all other 
proofs had failed, to convince our 
minds, that they were afterw2rds 
the perſons, who deviſed the * 
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falt in queſtion: till they ſhould 
rove, in a concluſive manner, that 
the criminals guilty thereof were 
other people. 

: It further appears, in ſtill fuller 
+ WW confirmation ot all that has been 
dad, that at the juncture in which 
dur Lord the King was diſcon- 
certing all thoſe wicked devices of 
the jeluits, by depoſing the royal 
penitentiaries of that fraternity, 
and by forbidding to all the mem- 
bers thereof all acceſs to the palace, 
it was ſeen on one hand, that in- 
ſtead of being humble, ſo far did 
they behave on the reverſe, that 
they openly and undiſguiſedly went 
on, increaſing in arrogance and 
pride publickly bragging, that 
4 ue more the court threw them off 
g MW much the more the nobility 
- dong to them; threatening the 
court with divine chaſtiſements, 
. ad ſuggeſting, till the very latter 
s {Wd of Auguſt, that his majeſty's 
4 Wife would be ſhort ; that the month 
n of September would be the final 
period of it; and Gabriel Mala- 
grida writing to different perſons 
of the court, the ſaid moſt wretch- 
ed prognoſtres, in tone of prophe- 
ties: on the other hand, in con- 
tradiction of all this, it was ſeen, 
that when the criminals guilty of 
this horrible conſpiracy were ſeiz- 
ed, the tone of the fraternity was 
ſuddenly changed ; and John Hen- 
ques, their provincial, writing to 
Rome, implores the fathers of 
their order to recommend them to 
God, for that all the community 
were in great affliction ; that the 
publick involved them in the inſult 
of September zd, and ſentenced 
r chem to impriſonments, exiles, and 
r fotal expulſion from the court 
i: and kingdom; that they were in 
„ e greateſt ſtraits, n the utmoſt 
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calamity, full of dreads and frights, 
without any conſolation, and with- 
out any hopes thereof, &c. Their 
reſulting from theſe two contra» 
dictory extremes of writing this 
plain demonſtration ; that, before 
the ſaid inſult, they confided in 
the conſpiracy, which emboldened 
them to ſpeak and write with fo 
much temporal haughtineſs, and 
with ſo much ſpiritual arrogance, 
and in a tone of fatal and ſacrile- 
gious prophecy, and that after 
the diſcovery, all that chimerical 
ſtructure of pride and arrogance, 
neceſiarily ſunk into that abje& 
faint-heartedneſs, which is indi- 
ſpenſibly annexed to the conviction 
of guilt, and the want of means to 
cover and ſupport the diſſimulation 
with which it was committed. 

With regard to the other ring- 
leader, Don 
that he alſo would be found under 
the ſame preſumptions of the law, 
even had there been nothing more 
againſt him: for it is notorious 
that from the time of the deceaſe 
of our late Lord the King, Don 
John V. to the preſent, he was au- 
thor of the innumerable intrigues 
and cabals, with which he filled 
the court of our Lord the King, in 
order to ſurpriſe his majeſty, and 
obitrat his reſolutions, as well in 


the courts of judicature as in the 


cabinet, by means of the faction 
of his uncle F. Gaſper da Incarna- 
£20, and of his own party, in ſuch 


manner as that neither truth might 


approach the preſence of our ſaid 
lord, nor any reſolutions be taken, 
which were not obreptitious, ſub- 
reptitious, and founded on falſe 


and captious informations. And 


as to the preſumption that he was 
the perſon who committed the ex- 
ecrable inſult in queſtion, it will 

ſuffice 


Joſeph Maſcarenhas, 
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ſuffice to reflect, that both before and 
after it, he acted the very ſame part, 
which was acted by the jeſuits: his 
pride and arrogance before it were 
ny ſcandalous, but after it 

ad failed of producing the hor- 
rible effect, all that pride and ar- 
rogance ſunk into confuſion and 
dread, ſhunning the court, and re- 
tiring to his country ſeat at Azeitao, 
where he was ſeized, after attempt- 
ing to ſave himſelf, firſt by flight, 
and then by an ill judged reſiſt- 
ance. 

With regard to Lady Eleanor of 
'Tayora, heretofore marchioneſs of 
that title, the third ringleader, it 
is notorious, that her diabolical 
ſpirit of pride and inſatiable am- 
bition, was ſufficient to excite her 
into the greateſt inſults, Inſtigated 
by thoſe blind and ardent pailions 
ſhe had the boldneſs (along with 
her huſband) to offer a remonſtrance 
to our Lord the King, for him to 
be made a duke, notwithſtanding 
his inſignificant ſervices had been 
fully requited with the promotions 
he had obtained in India ; and that 
there was no. precedent in the 
chanceries of the realm, of any 
perſon of his poſt being promoted 
to that title; yet both the ſaid 
criminals, without conſideration or 
ſhame, were inceſſantly perſecuting 
the ſecretary of ſtate for domeſtic 
affairs for that promotion; inſo- 
much, that in order to check thoſe 
importunities, it became neceſſary 
to make them comprehend in a po- 
lite and decent manner, that their 
pretenſion had no precedent to 
ſupport it: this proved the founda- 
tion of that paſſion, with which 
the ſaid marchioneſs went and re- 
conciled herſelf with the Duke of 
Aveiro, in order to obtain by his 
favour, wich the ruin of majeſty 
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and the monarchy, that ducal tith 
which her vehement ambition ha 
inflamed her with. However, 11 
that pride, ambition and haughy. 
neſs, which ſhe had exerted till th 
fatal epoch of the execrable inſy 
of the third of September laſt, dd 
after the ſaid inſult, fall ipiritlek 
into manifeſt confuſion and diſmay, 

All which confidered, ard the 
reſt contained in the proceſs, thi; 
tribunal, to the end that it ny 
proportion the penalties deſerved 
by theſe infamous and ſacrilegions 
criminals as much as poflible ty 
their execrable and moſt ſcandaloy 
crimes. 

They condemn the crimina 
Joſeph Maſcarenhas (who is 4 
ready unnaturalized, diveſted of the 
honours and privileges of a Porty- 
gueſe, and of thoſe of a vaſſal and 
ſervant; degraded of the order d 
St. Jago, of which he was a com- 
mendatory ; and reſigued up to thi 
tribunal and to the lay juſtice, 
which is therein adminiſtered) to the 
puniſhment, that he, as one of the 
three heads, or chief ringleader 
of this infamous conſpiracy, and uf 
the abominable inſult which reſult 
ed from it, be conveyed, with 2 
halter about his neck, and procl 
mation of his crimes, to the ſquare 
upon the quay of the town of he. 
lem; and that there, upon a hig 
ſcaffold, which ſhall be ſufficient 
elevated for his puniſhment to be 
viſible to the whole people, whon 
the ſcandal of his moſt horribs 
crime has offended, after he ha 
been broken alive, by the fraQture 
of the eight bones. of his legs and 
arms, he be expoſed on a wheel, 
for the ſatisfaction of the preſent 
and future vaſſals of this realm! 
and that, after this execution being 
done, the ſame criminal be _ 
alle, 
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alive, with the ſaid ſcaffold on 
which he was executed, till all be 
reduced by fire into aſhes and pow- 
der, which ſhall be thrown into 
the ſea , that there may be no more 
notice taken of him or his me- 
mory : and though, as a criminal 
ovilty of the abominable crimes of 
rebellion, ſedition, high - treaſon, 
and parricide, he be already con- 
demned by the tribunal of military 
orders, to the confiſcation and for- 
ſeiture of all his real and perſonal 
ellate to the uſe ot the crown, as 
has been practiſed in theſe caſes, 
wherein the crime of high-treaſon 
of the firſt rate has been commit- 
ted; nevertheleſs, conſidering this 
as having been a caſe ſo unexpect- 
ed, ſo unuſual, and ſo extravagant- 
ly horrible and unthought of by 
the laws, that not even they have 
provided for, nor can there be 
found therein a puniſhment pro 

portionable to its exorbi ant for.- 
neſs; therefore from this mout've 
our ſaid lord was entreated in the 
conſultation of this court, and his 
majeſty was pleaſed, in conformity 
to its requeſt, to grant it the ample 
juriſdiction to eftabliſh all the pu- 
mſhments, which ſhould be ſettled 
by a plurality of votes, over and 
above thoſe, which by the laws, 
and the diſpoſitions of law, are al- 
ready eſtabliſned: and conſidering 
that the puniſhment, the moſt con- 
formablc io equity, is that of eraſ- 
ing and obliterating, by every 
means, every memorial, of the 
name and remembrance of ſuch 
enormous criminals; they alſo con- 
demt the tame criminal, not only 
in the penalties of the common 
law, that his arms and achieve- 
ments where - ever placed, be 
pulled down, and rent in pieces; 
aud chat the houſes, and material 
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edifices of his abode be demoliſh- 
ed, and eraſed in ſuch ſort, that 
there may not a ſign of them re- 


main, being reduced to a wild, 


and covered with falt; but alſo, 
that all effective houſes or eſtates 
by him enjoyed, in thoſe parts 
thereof, which have been eftabliſh- 


ed in properties of the crown, or 


have iſſued from thence, be con- 
f{cated, and from this time for- 
ward forfeited, with effectual re- 
verſion, and re incorporation in the 
{aid crown, from whence they de- 
rived, &c. The ſame they order 
to- be obſerved, with reſpect to the 
copyholds of any kind whatever, 
with the proviſo eſtabliſhed, con- 
cerning the ſale thereof in benefit 
of the lords of the manors. With 
regard to the other entailed eſtates, 
ſettled with the patrimony of the 
entailers, they declare, that the 
ſtatutes are to be obſerved, in be- 


neht of thoſe, who ought to ſuc- 


ceed to them.” 


They condemn to the fame pains 
the criminal Francis-Aſſizes of Ta- 
vora, and ordain, that no perſons 
whatever ſhall uſe the ſurname of 
J'avora, on pain of confiſcation and 
outlawry. 

They condemn the two ſavage 
monſters Antonio Alvares Ferreira 
and Joſeph Policarp, who fired the 
two acrilegious ſhot, to be convey - 
ed with halters about their necks 
to the great ſquare ; and that be- 
ing there exalted on two poſts, fire 
be ſet to them, which fhall con- 
ſume them alive, till their bodies 
be reduced to aſhes and powder, 
which ſhall be thrown into the 
ſea, their dwelling-houſes eraſed, 
and their names blotted out. But 
the criminal Joſeph Poncarp having 
abſconded, a power is viven to 
any body to ſeiſe and kill _ 
ar. 
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and a feward of 10,000 cruſados 
is offered for bringing him dead or 
alive before the ſenator of the pa- 
lace; or 20,000 if taken in a 
foreign country. 

They condemn the criminals 
Lewis-Bernard of Tavora, Don 
Jerome of Ataide, Joſeph-Maria 
of Tavora, Blaize-Joſeph Romeiro, 
John Michael, and Emanuel Al- 
vares, to be conveyed to the ſame 
place of execution, with halters 
about their necks, to be firit 
ſtrangled, and afterwards to have 
the eight bones of their legs and 
arms broken, and then their bodies 
to be reduced by fire into powder, 
and thrown into the ſea, &c. with 
confiſcation and forfeiture of goods, 
&c. to the uſe of the crown, de- 
molition, erazement, and ſalting 
of their dwelling-houſes, and pull- 
ing down and defacement oi arms 
and achievements. 

And the criminal, Lady Fleanor 
of Tavora, for certain jun conſide- 
rations, they condemn dn, to be 
conveyed to the ſame pie of exe- 
cution, with a halter about her 
neck, and there to be beheaded, 
her body reduced to powder by 
fire, and thrown alſo into the ſea, 
Kc. with extinction of memory, 
and all other confiſcations. 


Obſervations on the ſcntence pronoum- 
ccd upon the conſpirators eg? the 
life of the King of Portugal. By 
Miiliam Shirley, late of Liſbon, 


merchant, | 


R. Shirley's principal objec- 


tion againſt the pamphlet on 


which he animadverts is, that it 
does not exhibit the evidence by 
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which the facts alledged in it wer 
proved; that the letters ſaid 9 
have been written by the Jeſuits, 
are not made public ; and that the 
criminals were proceeded. againk 
with more ſeverity, than thoſe who 
attempted to aſſaſſinate a forme 
King of Portugal, tho* their crm 
was attended with many agors. 
vations, from which the crime 6 
theſe is free. The four lords who 
were executed for a conſpiracy 
againſt 2 IV. in 1641, wen 
conveyed to a great ſquare in the 
city, called the Rocio, the preced- 
ing night, and lodged in — 
apartments of the ſame houſe. On 
the next morning they were conduct. 
ed from the firſt floor of the houſe, 
by a paſſage which had been built on 
purpoſe, up to a ſcaffold, whereon 
there were placed four armed chain, 
in which they were executed, with 
an obſervance of rank in their ſitua. 
tions ; Don Agoſtinho Manoe!'s be. 
ing placed on the floor of the {cat- 
fold; the Conde de Armamar's on 
an elevation of one ſtep; that of 
the Marquis of Villareal on one of 
two ſteps; and that of the Duke 
of Caminha on one of three ; while 
all the meaner conſpirators wer? 
hanged on a higher gallows than 
ordinary, and afterwards quartered. 
Thus far were the proceedings 
againſt thoſe offenders without any 
levelling of diſtinction. The noble- 
men had no halters put about thei: 
necks, nor were condemned to any 
ſuch ignominy. When they wen: 
ſeparately out, each had his thumbs 
tied together with a black ribbon, 
and wa accompanied by judges, 
juſtices, gentlemen, and his own 
ſervants, with Portugal king at 
arms, in his habit, to make the 
publication of offences ; and they 


were afterwards buried in ſacred 


ground. 


q 
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ground. Nay, with ſuch humanity 
does 2 cotemporary court-writer 
treat of their ſuffering, that he men- 
tions, with deteſtation, a barbarity 
of the rabble's towards the Marquis 
of Villareal in the following words : 
« The executioner, who with his 
face covered performed the execu- 
tion, bound him by the arms and 
legs to the chair in which he was 
ſeated. In this horrid ſituation, he 
ſent to aſk of the people, who in 
great numbers were aſſembled in the 
Rocio, their pardon for the oftence 
he had committed againſt the king- 
dom. But that blind and outrageous 
monſter imagined the pardon he 
aſked was, that he might live, and 
with high fury repeated three times, 
Die. An outrage that greatly af- 
fefted the ſpirits of thoſe who were 
leſs inconſiderate. Such was the 
decorum of high judicial proceed- 
ings in thoſe days; ſuch were the 
regards paid to rank in the worſt 
of offer ders; and ſuch the delicacy 
ct repreſentation of the matter by 
a court author; in all points tar 
differing from what we have lately 
{keen and heard of from the tame 
country. 

Mr. Shirley, upon this occaſion, 
relates a barbarous execution made 
by Peter the firſt, ſirnamed the 
Cruel, in the year 1357. Peter had 
married in his father's life-time, and 
was become a widower with but one 
ton; and having had an intrigue 
with Donna Agnes de Caſtro, a lady 
of diſtinction, his paſſion for her 
became ſo violent that he was mar- 
lied to her in ſecret. His father, 
Alfonſo IV. who had no other ſon 
ning. nor any Collateral heirs to 
ts Crown, knowing of Peter's 
amour, but not of his marriage, was 
eattemelß deſirous of eſpouſing him 
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to another; but finding his ſon's 
attachment to a ſuppoſed miſtreſs 
unalterable, he at laſt employed 
three of his courtiers to make away 
with her. This they did, unhap- 
pily for themſelves ; for Peter ſoon 
after ſucceeded to the throne, when 
they, fearing his indignation, fled 
the kingdom. But his wrath was 
ſo implacable, that he was deter- 
mined on revenge, and accordingly 
agreed with Peter the Cruel of 
Caſtile, to give up ſome offenders ta 
him, who had taken ſhelter in Por- 
tugal, for Pedro Coelbo and Alvaro 


. Gonſal.es, two of the aſſaſſins; 


as for Deogo Lopez the third, he 
fortunately got a ſecurer ſanctuary. 
When he had thoſe two men in his 
wer, he ordered their hearts to 

e torn out alive, and their bodies 

to be burned, which was accord- 
ingly executed in his preſence. 'This, 
however, Mr. Shirley obferves, ap- 
pears to have been ro condemna- 
tion of the law, but the arbitrary 
act of an inflamed tyrannical ſpirit, 
as may be judged from the frant:c 
extravagance of affection that ap- 
peared in every thing he did con- 
cerning that lady, whoſe body he 
cauicd to be taken from the grave, 
had it ſolemnly crowned, obliging 
the ſtates of the kingdom to kiſs her 
hand, in token of their acknow- 
tedping her for queen, and then 
buried her at the royal convent of 
Aicobaca, with every circumſtance 
of regal pomp, declaring her to 
nave been legally his wife; and 
ſome of the children he had by 
her he moreover cauſed to be ac- 
knowledged for legitimate princes. 
There is in this pamphlet an- 


other remarkable relation, which we 


extract with great pleaſure, not only 
becauſe it produces a lively ſenſe 


of 
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of the privilege of Britiſh ſubjects, 
but-becauſe it 1s a ftriking proof, 
that the cruelty practiſed in other 
countries is ineffectual for the pur- 
poſes it is intended to anſwer. 

A conſcientious judge having ob- 
ſerved the effects of the rack on 
ſuppoſed criminals, in making them 
ready to confeſs any thing, to the 
ſacrificing of their lives, in order 
to get releaſed from the torture, 
felt in his own mind ſome ſtrong 
ſenſations on the conviction of ac- 
cuſed perſons by ſuch methods ; in- 
ſomuch that, from ſomething which 
had happened in a particular caſe, 
his concern was ſo great as to deter- 
mine him upon trying an experi- 
ment. | 

It is a capital crime in that country 
to kill a horſe or a mule, and hekap- 

ned to have one of the former 
ſpecies which he very much eſteem- 
ed. In proſecuting of his ſcheme, 
he took care one night to keep all 
his ſervants employed, ſo that no 
one but the groom could go into 
the ſtable. | when all were 
afterwards faſt afleep in their beds, 
he ſtole thither himſelf, and cut off 
the tail of his horſe, by which 
wound the creature bled to death. 
Great confuſion, it may be ſup- 
poſed, followed the diſcovery of 
the miſchief on the ſucceeding mor- 
ning, when the maſter, upon being 
informed of what had happened, 
appeared highly incenſed. Strict 
enquiries being made about the 
perſon who could have committed 
the crime, the other ſervants all 
found means eaſily for the juſtifying 
of their own innocence, ſo that the 
whole of the imputation of courſe 
reſted on the groom, who was there - 
upon apprehended and committed 
to priſon. The poor fellow upon 
his arraignment, it may be ſup- 
poſed, pleaded not guilty ; but the 

1 
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preſum ptions being very ſtrong 
againſt him, he was ordered to th 
rack, where the extremity of to. 
ture ſoon wrung from him a cor 
feſſion of the crime, he chooſing u 
ſubmit to death, rather than endur: 
the miſery he was undergoing. 

« « O 
Upon this confeſſion he had ſen. 
tence of hanging paſied upon him, 
when his maſter (who from having 
been proſecutor, could not of coure 
be one of his judges} went to the 
tribunal, and there expoſed the 
fallibility of confeſſions obtained by 
ſuch means, by owning the fad 
himſelf, and diſcloſing the motive, 
that had influenced his making th: 
experiment : ſince which time the 
practice has been diſcontinued of 
applying the torture in any caſe: 
that are determined in their public 
courts. 


4 
— 


Trenſlation of an intercepted leller 
from M. Lally, to M. de Leyrit. 


From the camp before Madras, th 
14th of February, 1759. 


Good blow might be ſtruck 
here: there is a ſhip n 
the road, of 20 guns, laden wir 


is ſaid will remain there till th. 
zoth. The Expedition is jalt at. 
rired, but M. Gorlin is not à mat 
to attack her: for ſhe has made 
him run away once before. Ik: 
Briſtol, on the other hand, did bv! 
juſt make her appearance before &. 
Thomas; and on the vague rep 
of 13 ſhips coming from Pert 
Novo, ſhe took fright ; and aftet 
landing the proviſions with which 
ſhe was laden, ſhe would not ta 
long enough, even to take on board 

twels 
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welve of her own guns, which ſhe 
had lent ut for the ſiege. 
If I was the judge of the point 
* WH of honour of the company's officers, 
"1 would break him like glaſs, as 
Vell as ſome others of them. 
The Fiddle, or the Harlem, or 
"WM even the aforeſaid Briſtol, with her 
dwelve guns reſtored to her, would 
> Wl be ſufficient to make themſelves 
* WH maſters of the Engliſh ſhip, if they 
could manage ſo as to get to wind- 
© WY ward ofhe- in the night. Maugendre 
ad Tremillier are ſaid to be good 
men ; and were they employed on- 
ly to tranſport 200 wounded men, 
that we have here, their ſervice 
would be of importance, 

We remain till in the ſame poſt- 
oon; the breach made theſe 15 
gays; all the time within 15 toiſes 

of the wall of the place, and ne- 
ver holding up our heads to look 
an. ; 

I reckon we ſhall, at our ar- 
rival at Pondicherry, endeavour to 
learn ſome other trade ; for this of 
war requires too much patience. 

Of 1500 Cipayes which attended 
dur army, I reckon near Soo are 
employed upon the road to Pondi- 
cherry, laden with ſugars, pepper, 
and other goods; and as tor the 
Coulis, they are all employed for 
the ſame purpoſe, from the firſt day 
We came here. 
lam taking my meaſures from 
bis day, to ſet fire to the Black- 
ein and to blow up the powder 
ls. | 
You will never imagine, that 50 
tench deſerters, and 100 Swils, 
we actually ſtopping the progress 
ff 2000 men of the King's and 
fe; empany's troops, which are ſtill 
lere exiſting, notwithſtanding the 


tho 
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exaggerated accounts that ev 

one makes here, according to his 
own fancy, of the ſlaughter that 
has been made of them; and you 
will be ſtill more ſurprized, if Itell 


you that, were it not for the two 


combats and four battles we ſuſ- 
tained, and for the batteries which 
failed, or, ſpeaking more properly, 
which were unſkilfully made, we 
ſhould not have loſt 50 men, from 
the commencement of the ſiege to 
this day. 

I have wrote to M. de Larche, 
that if he perſiſt in not coming here, 
let who will raiſe money upon the 
Paleagers for me, I will not do it; 
and I renounce (as I informed you 
a month ago I would do) meddling, 
directly or indirectly, with any thing 
whatever, that may have relation 
to your adminiſtration, whether 
civil or military. For J had rather 
go, and command the Caffres of 
Madagaſcar, than remain in this 
Sodom; which it is impoſſible but 
the fire of the Engliſh mult deſtroy, 
ſooner or latter, even though that 
from heaven ſhould not. 

I have the honour to be, &c. &c. 

Signed, LALLY." 

P. S. 1 think it neceſlary to ap- 
prize you, that, as M. de Soupire 
has refuſed to take upon him the com- 
mand of this army, which I have 
offered to him, and which he is 
impowered to accept, by having 
received from the court a duplicate 
of my commiſſion, you mu of ne- 
ceitty, together with the council, 
take it upon you. For my part, I 
undertake only to bring it back, 
either to Arcotte, or Sadralte, Send 
therefore your orders, or come your- 
ſelves, ro command it; tor 1 ſhall 
quit it upon my arrival there. 

Srticles 
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Articles of capitulation between their 
E xcellencies the hon. Major General 
Barrington, and John Moore, eq ; 

commanders in chief of his Britan- 
nic Majefly's land and ſea forces 

in theſe ſeas, and M. Nadau Du- 
treil, governor for his moſt chriſtian 
majeſty, of Gaudaloupe, Grande 
Terre, Deſeada, and the Saintes. 


ARTICLE I. 

E the governor, ſtaff and o- 

ther officers, of the regular 
troops ſhall march out of our poſts, 
with one mortar, two field-pieces 
of braſs cannon, with ten rounds 
for each piece, arms, baggage, and 
the honours of war. Granted, 
except the mortar ; and as to the 
cannon we will allow only four 
rounds for each piece ; and on con- 
dition that the troops of his Britan- 
nic majeſty ſhall take poſſeſſion of 
the different poſts at the three ri- 
vers, and the hoſpital to morrow 
morning the ſecond of May, at 
eight o'clock ; and that all maga- 
zines of provifions, ammunition, 
and implements of war, as well as 
all papers relating to the revenue, 
be delivered into the poſſeſſion of 
a commiſſary to be named by us for 
that purpoſe. 

IT. That we ſhall be ſent to Mar- 
tinico, in a good veſlel, well pro- 
vided, and by the ſhorteſt paſſage. 
Granted. 5 

III. That the commiſſary- gene- 
ral, officers of juſtice, admiralty, 
and all ſuch as have the King's 
commiſſion, thall likewiſe be ſent to 
Martinico in a good veſſel, and well 
provided, and by the ſhorteſt paſ- 
ſage. Granted only for the com- 
miſſary-gencral, and to the officers 
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ficers ſhall have leave to take with 


this colony (except me the gover: 


of the admiralty, and refuſed 9 
the others. 
IV. That the ſtaff and other gf. 


them their wives and children 9 
Martinico ; and {hall have a good 
veſſel well provided to carry then 
by the ſhorteſt paſſage. Granted, 

V. That the ſtaff and other of. 
ficers ſhall have the ſame number of 
ſervants granted them, as were al. 
lowed by the moſt chriſtian King, 
viz, To the governor 24; to the 
commiſſary-general 24 ; to the liev 
tenant-governor 18; to the fon. 
major 15; to the captains 12 
each; to the heutenants eight each; 
and to the enſigns fix each, Grant 


ed. 
VI. That it ſhall be allowed 9 
all the officers who have eſtates in 


nor, unleſs the King permits me 
alſo) to appoint attornies to act for 
them until the peace; and if the 
iſland is not then ceded, the abo 
mentioned officers ſhall have leare 
to ſell their eſtates, and carry of 
the produce. Granted, 

VII. That a good veſſel ſhall le 
allowed to the lady of M. Dee. 
lieu, lieutenant - governor - genen 
of the iſlands, and captain & 
one of the King's ſhips, to cam 
her to Martinico, with her equ- 
page, furniture, and plate, and 
ſervants ſuitable to her rank: and 
alſo to the governor's lady, and 
the wives and widows of the ſat 


. officers of this iſtand. Granted: 


one veſſel for all the ladies. 
VIII. That M. de Follevilt, 
lieutenant governor of Martini, 
ſhall have a good veſſel to can) 
him and his volunteers thithe\ 
by the ſhorteſt paſſage, with on! 


ſuch 


ach arms, baggage, and ſer- 
ants, as they brought with them. 
ranted. 

IX. That the Sieur Avril of Do- 
nico and his detachment, ſhall 
ſent thither with their arms 
xd baggage. Granted. | 
X. That the priſoners, ſoldiers, 
nd ſailors, ſhall be mutually ex- 
hanged. Granted. 

XI. That all the negroes who 
ere inliſted and continued till the 
day of the attack, in the com- 
mies of Bologne, Petit, Dumo- 
7, and Ruby, agreeable to the 
| that will be given in of them, 
ll have their freedom at the ex- 
ice of the colony, as by agree- 
ent, Granted, upon condition 
u they are immediately ſent out 
the iſland. 

XII. That the men belonging to 
e privateers, who deſire to go to 
rtinico, ſhall have a veſſel to car- 
them thither. Granted. 

XIII. That there ſhall be a rea- 
able time allowed for removing 
ſurniture, effects, and cloaths 
t are in the reduit, or other 
ces, belonging to the perſons who 
to be ſent to Martinico ; and 


of WW" bis excellency General Bar- 
ton, ſhall grant his protection 
qu. the ſafe conveyance of the above- 
ant tioned effects to the place of 


barkation. Granted. 

XV. That there ſhall be an 
pital ſhip provided for the 
junded and ſick that are in a 
dition to be removed; and the 


L ſhall be taken care of and ſent 
ico," a flag of truce to Martini- 
am = ſoon as they are recovered. 


ther, anted. Thoſe tha: remain here 

on"! be taken care of, at the ex- 

uche of his moſt chriſtian majeſty. 
V. That che fubjects formerly 
Ming to the King of Great 
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Britain, who for crimes were forced 


to fly their country, and have car- 
ried arms in this iſland, ſhall be 
pardoned, and allowed to remain 
in the iſland as inhabitants. They 
muſt go out of the iſland. 

XVI. That the ſame honours 
and conditions ſhall be granted to 
the King's troops in the Grande 
Terre, as are given to thoſe in 
Gaudaloupe. They ſhall have nei- 
ther mortar nor cannon. | 

XVII. That the troops at the 
head of the reduit, as well as thoſe 
at the three rivers, {hall march to 
the poſt of the camp de la Garde, 
and remain there until the day of 
embarkation. 

The tranſport ſhips ſhall be at 
the great bay to-morrow morning 
to receive the troops of the gar- 
riſon, the privateers men, and thoſe 
who are to paſs to Martinico. 

John Moore, J. Barrington. 

Nadau Dutreil. 


_— 
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Articles of capitulation Letaueen their 
Excellencies the hon. Major Gene- 
ral Barrington, and John Moore, 
%; commanders in chief of his 
Britannic majeſiy's land and (ra 
forces in thoſe ſeas, and the invas- 
bitants of the iſland of Gaudaloupe, 
repreſented by Meſſrs. Deb:urg, De 
Clainvilliers, and Duqueruy, by 
virtue of full poxvers to them given 
for that purpoſe, and authorijed by 
Mconfieus Dutreil, Knight of the 
noble military order of St. Louis, 
governor F the iſland. 


ARTIcLE I. 


HE inhabitants ſhall march 
cut of their poſts, with all 
the honours of war, viz. with two 
field-pieces, their arms, colours fly- 
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ing, drums beating, and lighted 
match. Granted, in conſideration 
of the brave defence which the in- 
habitants have made, during an at- 
tack of three months upon condi- 
tion that they lay down their arms, 
ſo ſoon as they have marched by our 
troops, and that all the forts, poſts, 
batteries, cannon, mortars, firelocks, 
and bayonets, with all kind of am- 
munition, and implemen:s of war, 
be delivered to a commiſſary to be 
named by us; and that we ſhall 
have a power of fixing garriſons in 
all ſuch places, as we ſhall think 
proper. 

II. The inhabitants ofthe iſlands 
of Martinico, Marigalante, and Do- 
minico, who came to the aſſiſtance 
of this iſland, ſhall have leave to re- 
tire, with their arms and baggage, 
and a ſhip ſhall be provided to car- 
ry them and the ſervants they 
brought with them, to their reſpec- 
tive iſlands, with proviſion for their 
paſſage. Granted, excepting thoſe 
from Marigalante, who ſhall be ſent 
to Martinico, 

III. The inhabitants ſhall be al- 
lowed the free and public exerciſe 
of their religion; the prieſts and 
religous ſhall be preſerved in 
their pariſhes, convents, and all 
other poſſeſſions ; and the ſuperiors 
of the ſeveral orders ſhall be permit- 
ted to ſend for ſuch as they think 
neceſſary, from France, and the 
neighbouring iſlands ; but all letters 
wrote upon this occaſion ſhall be 
tranſmitted by the governor ap- 
pointed by his Britannic majeſty, 
Granted. 

IV. They ſhal! obſerve a ſtrict 
_ neutrality, and not be forced to take 
up arms againſt his molt chriſtian 
majeſty, or againſt any other power. 
Granted, on condition that they 
take an oath within a month, or 
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ſooner, if poſſible, to maintain of 
the clauſes of the capitulation, ane 
well as to remain exactly faithful be 
and neuter. bri 

V. They ſhall be allowed the ver 
civil government, their laws, en 
toms, and ordinances ; juſtice (lM! 
be adminiſtered by the ſame pe. 
ſons who are now in office; au be 
what relates to the interior pole 
of the iſland ſhall be ſettled betwen 
his Britannic majeſty's governor au 
the inhabitants. And in caſe tif de 
iſland ſhall be ceded to the King d 
Great Britain, at the peace, the i | 
habitants ſhall have their choig 
either to keep their own politicd be 
government or to acce:'t that whid 


is eſtabliſned at Antigua and & , 
Chriſtopher's. Granted ; but wha whe 
any vacancies happen in the feats lar 
juſtice, the ſuperior council of th ſhal 
iſland is to name proper perſons! ; 
fill up thoſe vacancies, who muſt u act 
ceive their commiſſions from Hel 
Britannic majeſty ; and all ad d cha 
Juſtice whaſoever, are to be in e 
name. But in regard to any chan ot 
in the political government, 2 
grant it, if agreeable to his majety ab 
pleaſure. = 
VI. The inhabitants, as well e! 
the religous orders, ſhall be mat "ah 
tained in the property and eo * 
ment of their poſſeſſions, gov = 
moveable and immoveable, nod! 6 
and ignoble, of what nature ſoen 8 


they be; and ſhall be preſerved! 
their previleges, rights, honour . 
and exemptions : and the free If * 
groes and mulattoes in their liber 
Granted. | 

VII. They ſhall pay no otherc 
ties to his Britannic majeſty, de 
ſuch as they have hitherto paid! 
his moſt chriſtan majeſty, with0! 
any charge or im]; oſts; the © 
pences attending the adminiſtrato 
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of juſtice, the penfions to curates, 
and other cuſtomary charges, ſhall 
be paid out of the revenue of his 
Britannic majeſty, in the ſame man- 
ner as under the government of his 
moſt chriſtian majeſty. Granted ; 
but if this iſland is ceded to his Bri- 
tannic majeſty at the peace, it ſhall 
be ſubject to the ſame duties and im- 
poſts as the other Engliſh Leeward 
lands, the molt favoured. 

VIII. All priſoners taken during 
the attack of this iſland, ſhall be 
mutual exchanged. Granted. 

IX. The free mulattoes and ne- 
groes, who have been taken, ſhall 
be conſidered as priſoners of war, 
and not treated as ſlaves. Granted. 

X. The ſubjects of Great Britain, 
who have taken refuge in this 
iland, whether criminals or debtors, 
ſhall have leave to retire. Granted, 

XI. No other but the inhabitants 
actually reſiding in this iſland ſhall 
poſleſs any lauds or houſes, by pur- 
chaſe, grant or otherwiſe, before a 
peace; but if at the peace this iſland 
ſhould be ceded to the King of 
Great Britain, then ſuch of the in- 
habitants as do not chule to live 
under the Engliſh government, ſhall 
be permitted to ſell their poſſeſſions, 
moveable and immoveable, to whora 
they will, and retire wherever they 
pleaſe; for which purpoſe there ſhall 
be a reaſonable time allowed. 
Granted ; but ſuch of the inhabi- 
tants as chuſe to retire, ſhall have 


late to ſell to none but ſubjeRs of 
Great Britain. 


exchange at the peace, their Bri- 
tannic and moſt chriſtian majeltics 
are deſired to give the preference to 
mis iſland. This will depend on 
lis majeſty's pleaſure. 

XIII. The inhabitants ſhall have 


irce liberty to ſend their children to 


XII. In caſe there ſhould be any 


1229 
be educated in France, and to ſend 
for them back; and to make re- 
mittances to them whilſt there. 
Grantcd. 

XIV. The abſent inhabi:ants, and 
ſuch as are inthe ſervice of his moſt 
chriſtian majeſty, ſhall be maintained 
in the enjoyment and property of 
their eſtates, which ſhall be manag- 
ed for them by attornies, Grizind. 

XV. The wives of officers and 
others, who are out of the iſland; 
ſhall have leave to retire with their 
effects, and a number of ſervants, 
ſuitable to their rank. Granted. 

XVI. The Engliſh government 
ſnhall procure: for the inhabitants an 
exportation for ſuch commodities as 
the iſland produces, and are not 
permitted to be imported into Eng- 
land. Granted ; as the iſland pro- 
duces nothing but what may be im- 
ported into England. 

XVII. The inhabitants ſhall not 
be obliged to furniſh quarters for 


the troops, nor ſlaves to work on the 


fortifications, Granted ; but bar» 
racks will be provided as foon as 
poſlible, for the lodgment of the 
troops; and ſuch negroes, who 
ſhall be employed, with the conſent 
of their maſters, in public works, 
ſhall be paid for their labour. 
XVIII. The widows, and other 
inhabitants, who throogh illneſs, 
abſence, or 2ny other impediment, 
cannot immediatcly fign the capi- 
tulation, ſhall kave a limited time 
allowed them to accede it. Grant- 
ed; but all the inhabitants who 
chuſe to partake of the advantage of 
the capituiation, ſhall be obliged to 


ſign it within a month from the datæ 


hereof, or to quit the iſland. 

XIX. The men belonging to the 
privatcers, and others who have no 
property in the iſland, aud are de— 
ſirous to leave it, hall have vellets 
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w carry them to Martinico or to 
Dominico (at their option) and 
ſhall be furniſhed with proviſions 
for the paſlage. Nevertheleſs thoſe 
perſons who þave any debts with 
the inhabitants of the iſland, ſhall 
be obliged to ſettle their accounts 
with them before they leave the 
iſland. Granted. 

XX. The inhabitants ſhall have 
leave to give freedom to ſuch ne- 
you as they have promiſed it to, 


or the defence of this iſland. 


Grantee, on couſideration they are 
immediately ſent off the iſland. 
XXI. The inhabitants and mer- 
chants of this iſland, included in the 
preſent capitulation, ſhall enjoy all 
the privileges of trade, and upon 
tie ſame conditions as are granted 
to his Britannic majeſty's ſabjects 
throughout the extent of his domi- 


nions Granted, but without af 


fecting the pri» :Jeges of particular 
companies eſtabliſned in England, 
or the laws of the kingdom, which 
rohibit the carrying on the trade 
in any other than Engliſh bottoms, 
XXII. The de uties of the Grand 
Terre, not having a ſufficient power 
to ſip: the capitulation, though the 
colony adhbeies to the conditions of 
it, under the authority of M. Na- 
dau, may ſign it when they have 
their full powers, and they will be 
comprehended in all the clauſes. 
Granted. 
Given at the head quarters in the 
Capeſterre Guadaloupe, the 1ſt day 
of May, 1759. 
J. Barringtin. Jobn Moore. 
Nadau Dutreilt, P. de Clainvillicrs. 
Dugqueruy. 


*HE Dutch having complain- 
ed of freſh piracies commit- 
ted on their ſhips, and even pretend- 


* , ; 
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ed that they had in their power gy 
of the robbers, who they howeys 
releaſed, although the Lords of the 
Ad miralty offer five hundred pount; 
reward for an evidence of the fag 
The Earl of Holderneſs wrote the 
following letter to M. Hop, the 
Duch reſident at London, on te. 
ceiving a complaint of this fort, 
Sir, the letter, which you han 
been pleaſed to write to me, a ſes 
days ſince, gave me the firſt advice 


of a piracy committed by an Englih 


ſhip. I immediately gave notic 
thereof to the Admiralty, By the 
following poſt, I received from M. 
Yorke, a circumſtantial account d 
that affair, and ſaw with great reg 
that they had releaſed in Holland 
the Engliſh ſeaman whom they hat 
in cuſtody. inſtead of ſending hin 
priſoner to England. I am perſuad- 
ed, Sir, that you do juſtice to the 
ſentiments of the King and of his 
miniſtry, and that you muſt be . 
fible how much they ardentiy v1 
to puniſh rigorouſly thoſe who 2 
found guilty of crimes, like uni 
that in queſtion : but, at the ſame 
time, you cannot be ignorant, tha 
tic fundamentalbaſis of, our 1ivertyl, 
that no perſon can be tried in a cr 
minal caſe without witneſſes. There 
fore it appears aſtoniſhing, that ſuch 
as have cauſe to complain of having 
been ill-treated in this manner 
ſhould not proceed formally, and in 
a due courle of juſtice, again thol 
from whom they received the d. 
mage: and the more ſo, as the A0. 
miralty has offered, long ſince, arc 
ward of 5001. ſterling, to whomlo- 
ever ſhall give information of, and 
prove an act of piracy. You know, 


Sir, that no magiſtrate can iſſue 3 
warrant for the apprehending of 


any perion accuſed, witheut taking 
depoſitions; and that, conſcquent)y, 
the 
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my he Admiralty cannot enter an ac- 
tion upon a fimple repreſentation. 
This, Sir, is all I can i2v at re 
ſent, in anſwer to your jotter TI 
cannot, nevertheleſs, diſpenie with 
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Full of this confidence, we pre- 
ſume to flatter ourſelves, that yout 
majeſty will be graciouſly pleaſed to 
liſten to our juſt demands ; and we 
ſhall endeavour, during the courſe 


the adding, that if it be true, that ſuch of our miniſtry, to merit your ap- 
* kind of exceſſes have been frequent, probation, and to ſtrengthen the 
ou cap not render a more acceptable bonds which ought to unite the two 
ſervice to the King, than by en nations for ever. | 

* abling me to ſuppreſs theſe robbe His Majeſy's an ſaver. 

ties, methodically, and according Gentlemen, I have always had a 
15 to the laws of the country, &c.“ regard for the republic, and I look 
* upon their High Mightineſſes as my 
" WH — beſt friends. If difficulties have 


Tranſiation of the ſpeech made to the ariſen touching trade, they ought to 


King ty the Dutch deputies, on de- 
livering their credentials. 


\ preſent to your majeſty ovr 
letter of credence from their High 
Mightineſſes the States-General of 
the United Provinces, our lords and 
maſters. Your majeſty will ſꝶhe, by 
its contents, how ardently their High 
Mightineſſes deſire to cultivate the 
fincere friendſhip which hath ſo 
long ſubſiſted between the two na- 
tions, and which is ſo receſſary to 
their common welfare. May we be 


E have the honour, fire, to. 


be conſidered as the conſequences 
of a burt nenſome war we are obliged 
© wage with France. You may aſ- 
ſure their High Mightineſſes, that I 
ſnall endeavour, on my part, to re- 
move the obſtacles in queſtion; and 
1 am glad to find, gentlemen, that 
you are come here with the ſame 
diſpoſition. 


The following declaration were pub- 
liſhed by Count Dohna, a Prufſicn 
general, on his entering Poland 
with a body of Pruſſian troops. 


happy enough, purſuant to our maſ- 
ters commands, to remove thoſe dif- 
hiculties which have for ſome time 
paſt diminiſhed this friendſhip, and 
* WF cauſed ſo much prejudice to the prin- 
Wl cipal ſubjects of the republic, who, 
by the trade they carry on, are its 
gteateſt ſtrength and chief ſupport. 
0 We place our whole confidence in 

your majeſty's equity, for which the 
0 republic hath the higheſt regard; 
ad in the good will your majeſty 
hath always expreſſed towards a 
tate, which on all occafons hath 
FM creſted icſelf in promoting your 

glory, and which is the guardian of 
be precious truſt left by a princeſs 
ſo dear to your majeſty. 


Oz the 15th of Tune. 

I'S Pruſſian majely finding 

himſelf under a veceility to 
cauſe part of his armies to enter 
the territories of the republic or 
Poland, in order to protect them 
againſt the threatened invaſion of 
the enemy, declares, thar, 

It mult not be underſtood that his 
majeſty by this ſtep taken, intends 
to make any breach into the regard 
he has always had for the illuſtrious 
republic of Poland, or to leſſen the 
good underſtanding which has hi- 
therto ſubſiſted between them, bur, 
on the contrary, to ſtrengthen the 
ſame, in expectation that che illuſ- 
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trious republic will, on its part, act 
with the like neighbourly and 
friendly good will as is granted to 
the enemy, than which nothing 
more is deſired. | 

The nobility, gentry, and magiſ- 
tracy, in their reſpective diſtricts, 
between the frontiers of Pruſſia, ſo 
far as beyond Poſen, are required to 
furniſh all kinds of proviſions, corn, 
and forage, neceſſary to ſupport an 
army of 40,000 men, with the ut- 
moſt diſpatch, with an aſſurance of 
being paid ready money for the 
ſame. But if, contrary to expeCa- 
tion, any deficiency ſhould happen 
in ſupplying this demand, his ma- 
jeſty's troops will be obliged to 
forage, and uſe the ſame means as 
thoſe taken by the enemy for their 
ſubiiſtence. 

ia confidence thereof that the 
ſeveral juriſdictions upon the Pruſ- 
ſian frontiers, within the territories 
of Poland, will exert themſelves to 
comply with this demand as ſoon as 
poſſible, for the ſubſiſtence of the 
royal army of Pruſſia, they are aſ- 
ſured that thereby all diſorders will 
be prevented, and whatever is de- 
livered will be paid for in ready 
money. 
O! the 17th of June. 

It was with the greateſt aſtoniſh- 
ment that the King my moſt gracious 
lord and maſter, heard that ſeveral 
of his own ſubjects had ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be ſeduced from their alle- 
giance ſo far, as to enter into the 
ſervice of a potentate, with whom 
he is at war : his majeſty, therefore, 
makes known by theſe preſents, that 
all of his ſubjects ſerving in the ene- 
my's armies, who ſhall be taken 
with arms in their hands, ſhall, 
agreeably to all Jaws, be ſentenced 
to be hanged without mercy, as 
traitors to their king and country, 
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Of which all whom it may concem 

are deſired to take notice, &c. 
On the 22d of June. 

We invite and deſire, that the 
nobility, archbiſhops, biſhops, ab. 
beys, convents, ſeignories, magil. 
trates, and inhabitants of the re. 
public of Poland, on the road tg 
Poſnania, and beyond it, would re. 
pair in perſon, or by deputies, in 
the courſe of this week, or as ſoon 
after as poſſible, to the Pruſſian head 
quarters, there to treat with the 
cammander in chief, or the commil.- 
ſary at war, for the delivery of fo 
rage and proviſions for the ſubſiſ. 
tence of the army, to be paid for 
with ready money. 

We promiſe and aſſure ourſelves, 
that no perion in Poland will a. 
tempt to ſeduce the Pruſſian troops 
to deſert ; that no aſſiſtance will be 
given them in ſuch perfidious prac- 
tices; that they will neither be 
ſheltered, concealed, or lodged; 
which would be followed by very 
diſagreeable conſequences ; we ex- 
pect, on the contrary, that perſocs 
of all ranks and conditions will ſtop 
any run away or deſerter, and deli- 
ver him up at the firſt advanced 
poſt, or at the head quarters ; and 
all expences attending the {ame 
ſhall be paid, and a reatonable gra- 
tification ſuperadded. | 

If any one hath an inclination to 
enter into the King of Pruſlia's fer- 
vice, with an intention to behave 
well and faithfully, he may apply to 
the head quarters, and be aſſured of 
a capitulation for three or four 
years, 

If any prince or member of the 
republic of Poland, be diſpoſed to 
aſſemble a body of men, and to join 
in a troop, or in a company, the 
Pruſſian army, to make a common 
cauſe with it, he may depend on 3 

| gracious 
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gracious reception, and that due re- 
oard will be ſhewn to his merit, 


Kc. 
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Orders of his ſerene highneſs Prince 
Ferdinandof Brunſwick, relative to 
the behawiour of the troops under 
him at the famous battle near Min- 


den on the It of Auguſt, 1759. 


I'S ſerene highneſs orders his 
greateſt thanks to be given 
the whole army, for their bravery 
and good behaviour yeſterday, par- 
ticularly to the Engliſh infantry, and 
the two battalions of Hanoverian 
guards; to all the cavalry of the 
left wing, and to General Wagen- 
heim's corps, particularly the regi- 
ment of Holſtein, the Heſſian caval- 
ry, the Hanoverian regiment du 
Corps and Hamerſtin's; the ſame 
to all the brigades of heavy artillery, 
His ſerene highneſs declares publick- 
ly, that next to God he attributes 
the glory of the day to the intrepidi- 
ty and extraordinary good behaviour 
of theſe troops, which he aſſures 
them he ſhall retain the ſtrongeſt 
ſenſe of as long as he lives ; and if 
ever, upon any occaſion he ſhall be 
able to ſerve theſe brave troops, or 
any of them in particular, it will 
give him the utmoſt pleaſure. His 
ſerene highneſs orders his particular 
thanks to be likewiſe given to Ge- 
neral Sporcken, the Duke of Hol- 
ſtein, Lieutenant Generals Imhoff 
and Urff. H is ſerene highneſs is ex- 
tremely obliged to the Count de 
Buckeburg, for his extraordinary care 
and trouble in the management of 
the artillery, which was ſerved with 
great effect; likewiſe to the com- 
manding officers of the ſeveral bri- 
gades of artillery, viz. Col. Browne, 


Lieutenant Colonel Hutte, Major 
1 | 
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Haſſe, and the three Engliſh cap- 


tains, Phillips, Drummond, and 


Foy. His ſerene Highneſs thinks 
himſelf infinitely obliged to Major 
Generals Waldegrave and Kingſley, 
for their great courage and good 
order, in which they conducted their 
brigades. His ſerene highneſs fur- 
ther orders it to be declared to Lieu- 
tenant General the Marquis of 
Granby, that he 1s perſuaded, that if 
he had had the good fortune to haye 
had him at the head of the cavalry of 
the right wing, his preſence would 
have greatly contributed to make 
the deciſion of that day more com- 
plete ard more brilliant. In ſhort, 
his ſerene highneſs orders, that thoſe 
of his ſuite whoſe behaviour he moſt 
admired, be named, as the Duke of 
Richmond, Colonel Fitzroy, Cap- 
tain Ligonier, Colonel Watſon, 
Captain Wilſon, aid-de-camp to 
Major General Waldegrave, Adju- 
tant Generals Erſtoff, Bulow, Du- 
rendolle, the Count Tobe and Ma- 
lerti; his ſerene highneſs having 
much reaſon to be ſatisfed with 
their conduct. And his ſerene high · 
neſs deſires and orders the generals 
of the army, that upon all occaſions 
when orders are brought to them by 
his aid de-camps, that they be 
obeyed punctually, and without 
delay. 

And his ſerene highneſs on diſ- 
covering a miſtake in the: preceding 
order ot thanks, to the officers of the 
Britiſh artillery, by which Captain 
Macbean was omitted to be men- 
tioned his ſerene highneſs was pleat- 
ed to write a letter with his own 
hand, to Captain Macbean, which 
was celivered by his Excellency 
Count La Lippe Buckeburg, grand 
maſter of the artillery in the allied 
army, and of which the following 
is a tranſlation. | | 

85 SIR, 


8 - terre 
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SIR, 

« It is from a ſenſe of your merit, 
and a regard to juſtice, that I doin 
this manner declare I have reaſon 
to be infinitely ſatisfied with your 
behaviour, activity, and zeal, which 
in ſo conſpicuous a manner you 
made appear at the battle of Thon- 
hauſen on the firſt of Auguſt, The 
talents which you poſſeſs in your 
profeſſion did not a little contribute 
to render our fire ſaperior to that 
of the enemy; and it is to you 
and your brigade that I am indebted 
for having ſilenced the fire of a bat- 
tery of the enemy, which extremely 
galled the troops, and particularly 
the Britiſh 1nfantry. 

Accept then, ſir, from me, the 
Juſt tribute of my moſt perfect ac- 
knowledgements, accompanied with 
my fincere thanks. I ſhall be happy 
in every opportunity of obliging you, 
defiring only occaſions of proving 
it, being with the utmoſt diſtin- 
guiſhed eſteem, 

Your devoted, and 
entirely affectionate ſervant, 
FERDINAND, 
Duke of Brunſwick and 
Lunenburgh.” 
To Captain Macbean, of the 

Royal Britiſh artillery. 
Again his ſerene highneſs on 

= third iſſued the following or- 

er. | 
In the compliment his ſerene 
highneſs made to the troops yeſter- 
day, he forgot four regiments that 
particularly era A- themſelves, 
viz. Hardenburgh's, third battalion 
of Hefhan guards, Prince William's, 
and Gillſe's: it is not that his ſe. 
rene highneſs has reaſon to complain 
of any others, but as they had par- 
ticular opportunities of diſtinguiſh- 
ing themſelves, it is for that reaſon 
his ſerene highneſs mentions the at- 
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tenfion he himſelf 
good conduct.“ 
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gives to their 
1 I quarters at Bieleſelt 
UE. 7, 1 ; 
3 frees hiked Dute Fer. 
dinand ſent orders to Monſieur Hede. 
man, his treaſurer to pay the fol. 
lowing officers of the Britiſh ar. 
tillery the under-mentioned gu. 
tuities, as a teſtimony of his prez: 
ſatisfaction of their gallant beha. 
viour in the late action of the firſt of 
this month. | 
To Capt. Philips 1000 crown, 
To Capt. Macbean 500 


To Capt. Drummond 500 
To Capt. Williams 500 
To Capt, Foy 500 


I hope the faid gentlemen wil 
accept of this preſent from his high- 
neſs, as a mark of his particular 
eſteem for them.“ 


5 
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Several accounts of Marſhal Bclleiſte' 
letters to ' Marſhal de Cuntadti, 
with Mr, Maubert's rej.efions it: 
on them. 


Mong the papers which wen 
taken at Detmold, on the 5th 
of Auguſt, by his majeſty's light 
troops, an original letter is found, 
from che Marſhal Duc de Belleiſſe to 
Marſhal Contades, dated Verſailles, 
July 23, 1759, in which there 
the following paſlage. 

I am ſtill afraid that Fiſcher 
ſets out too late: It is, however, 
very important, and very eſſential, 
that we ſhould raiſe large contribu- 
tions I ſee no other reſource for 
our moſt urgent expences, and for 
refitting the treups, but in the mo- 
ney we may draw from the enemy's 
country; from whence we mul: 
likewiſe procure ſubſiſtance of all 
kinds, (independantly of the money) 


tha: 
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that is to ſay, hay, ſtraw, oats, for to what you know, and of which 
the winter, bread, corn, cattle, I fhall ſay more in my private 
horſes, even men, to recruit our fo- letter.” 


reign troops The war muſt not 
be prolonged, and perhaps it may 
be neceſſary, n the events 
which may happen, between this 
time and the end of September, 
to make a downrigh: deſart before 
the line of the quarters, which 
it may be thought proper to keep 
during the. winter, in order that 
the enemy may be under a real 
impoſſibility of approaching us: at 
the ſame time reſerving for our- 
ſelves a bare ſubſiſtance on the route 
which may be the moſt convenient 
for us to take, in the middle of 
winter, to beat up, or ſeize upon 
the enemy's quarters, 'That this 
object may be fulfilled, I cauſe the 
greateſt aſſiduity to be uſed, in 
preparing what is neceſſary for 
having all your troops, without 
exception, well cloathed, well arm- 
ed, and well equipped, and well re- 
fitted, in every reſpect, before the 
end of November, with new tents, 
in order that if it ſhould be ad- 
viſeable for the King's political 


and military affairs, you may be 


well able to aſſemble the whole, 
or part of your army, to act offen- 
lively, and with vigour from the 
beginning of January; and that 
you may have the ſatisfaction to 
ſew your enemies, and all Europe, 
that the French know how to act, 
and carry on war, in all ſeaſons, 
when they have ſuch a general as 
you are, and a miniſter of the de- 
partment of war, that can foreſee, 
and concert matters with the ge- 
neral, _ 

You muſt be ſenſible, fir, that 
what I fay to you may become not 
only uſeful and honourable, but per- 
taps even neceſſary, with reſpect 


M. Duc pz BELLEISLE, 


_— 


— 
—B 


Some account of the letters from the 


Duke de Belleiſls to Marſhal de 
Contades. 


Heſe letters, which are un- 

doubtedly genuine, were 
found among Contades's papers af- 
ter the battle of Minden, and diſ- 
cloſe many of thoſe artifices which 
in a public capacity are practiſed 
without either compunction or diſ- 
grace, but which in a private ca- 
pacity could only be the effect of 
habitual villainy, and would incur 
not only infamy, but the pillory. 
The following extracts are inſerted 
to juſtify this cenſure : 

** Atter obſerving all the forma- 
lities due to the magiſtrates of Co- 
logne, you mult ſeize on their great 
artillery by force, telling them, that 
you do ſo for their own defence 
againſt the common enemy of the 
empire; that you will reſtore them 
when their city has nothing far- 
ther to fear, &, After all, you 
muſt take every thing you have oc- 
calon for, and give them receipts 
for it.”— | 

Jou mult, at any rate, con- 
ſume all ſorts of ſubſiſtance on the 
higher Lippe, Paderborn, and 

ariburg; you mult deſtroy every 
thing which you cannot conſume, ſo 
as to make a deſart of all Weſtpha- 
lia, from Lipſtadt and Munſter, as 
far as the Rhine, on one hand; and 
on the other, from the higher Lippe 
and Paderborn, as far as Caſſel; 
that the enemy may find it quite 
impracticable to dire their march 
to the Rhine, or the Lower gd 
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and this with regard to your army, 
and with regard to the army under 
M. de Soubiſe, that they may not 
have it in their power to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of Caſſel, and much leſs to 
march to Marpourg, or to the quar- 
ters which he will have along the 
Lahn, or to thoſe which you will oc- 
cupy, from the lower part of the left 
fide of the Roer, and on the right 
fide of the Rhine as far as Duſſel- 
- dorp, and at Cologne.” | 

% You know the neceſſity of con- 
ſuming, or deſtroying, as far as is 
poſſible, all the ſubſiſtence, eſpeci- 
ally the forage, betwixt the Weſer 
and the Rhine on the one hand ; 
and onthe other, betwixt the Lippe, 
the biſhopric of Paderborn, the Dy- 
m el, the Fulda, and the Nerra; and 
ſo to make a deſart of Weſtphalia 
and Heſſe.” — 
Although the Prince of Wal- 
deck appears outwardly neutral, he 
is very ill diſpoſed, and deſerves very 
little favour. You ought, there- 
fore, to make no ſcrup/e of taking 
all you find in that territory ; but 
this muſt be done in an orderly man- 
ner, giving receipts, and obſerving 
the moſt exact diſcipline. All the 
ſubſiſtence you leave in his country 
will fall to the enemy's ſhare, who 
will, by that means, be enabled 
to advance to the Lahn, and to- 
wards the quarters which you are ta 
oceupy on the left ſide of the Roer. 
It is therefore a precaution, become 
in a manner indiſpenſibly neceſſ- 
ary, to carry it all away from 
thence.” — | 
The queſtion now is, what 
plan you ſhall think moſt proper 
for accompliſhing, in the quick- 
eſt and ſureſt manner, our great 
purpoſe ; which muſt be to con- 
fume, carry off, or deſtroy all the 
foraze and ſubſiſtence of the country 
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* we cannot keep poſſeſſon 
0 23 mt 

The upper part of the Lippe, 
and the Coy of Fade as 
the moſt plentiful ; they muſt there. 
fore, be eat to the very roots. — 

* You did mighty well, to talk 
in the moſt abſolute tone with regard 
to the neceſlaries Racroth and Duyſ. 
bourg muſt furniſh our troops ; it 
is neceſſary to ſpeak in that tone to 
Germans; and you will find your 
account in uſing the ſame to the re- 
gencies of the Elector of Cologne, 
and ftill more to that of the Pa. 
latine,” —— 

After uſing all becoming ce 
remony, as we have the power in 
our hands, we muſt make of it, 
and draw from the country of Ber- 
gue what ſhall be neceſſary for the 
ſubſiſtence of the garriſon of Dul. 
ſeldorp, and of the light troops, 
and reſerve what may be brought 
thither from Alſace and the biſhop- 
rics for a caſe of neceſſity,” —— 

It appears by the following let- 
ter, written by the French King's 


agent at Cologne, to M. TAbbe 


Bernis, that the accounts which have 
from time to time been publiſhed of 
the diſſolute and irregular behaviour 
of the French troops were not with · 
out foundation. 
„ Sir, I muſt not conceal from 
you what the chancellor told me; 
that the Elector was extremely ſur- 
priſed to ſee how little the French 
were on their guard. The French, 
ſaid he to me, have neither guards, 
out-poſts, nor centinels ; there 5 
no order in their camp, every body 
lives there in the utmoſt ſecurity, 
ſtrangers walks there at pleaſure, no 
body aſks them any queſtions; 
they are ſuffered to go every where 
even among your batteries; {pics 


have nothing to fear there wy 
| ay; 


wo— I © W & 7 & © @ 
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fay, likewiſe, that Hanoverian of- 
gcers in diſguiſe, come there every 
day, hear every thing that is ſaid, 
ſee every thing that paſſes, and ob- 
ſerve all your poſts : your councils 
of war are held in a tent, where 
they ſpeak ſo loud, that the peo- 
ple in the field, if they be any 
thing nigh, hear every thing that 
is treated in them, We hear, how- 
ever, that your army, after this 
day (which was the 6th) will en- 
camp on one line: this ou us 
ſome ſecurity ; but you ſee how 
much this expoſes you, and us at 
the ſame time. Every day there 
is almoſt a third of your army tak- 
ing their pleaſure in Cologne, who 
frequently return to the camp 
drunk ; and, it is ſaid, ag Sow wy 
of paying your ſpies liberally, 
you think it enough to make them 
drink. 

I have obſerved that within theſe 
two days that people have been 
informed of theſe particulars, fear 
and diſquiet have very much 1n- 
creaſed at this court.” 

The exhauſted ſtate of the French 
finances, and the exigences to which 
they were driven long before the 
late ſtoppage of their payments, 
appears from the following extract. 

J am going to write a long 
letter to M. Gayot, on the article of 
expences ; they are infupportable ; 
and as I am inceſſantly aſking 
money from the comptroller gene- 
ral, who has none to give me, we 
muſt, at leaſt, do our endeavour, 
and I beg you, Sir, to help me, 
as well as M. Gayot, to ſave, other- 
wiſe we ſhall want money for the 
molt eſſential articles.“ 

It appears alſo from the following 
paſſage, that the clamour of a cor- 
rupt and diſappointed faction againſt 
our expeditions on the French ccatt, 
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was the effect either of ignorance 
or of enmity to their country. 

*« You don't doubt how much I 
deſite to procure you the pleaſure 
of having your ſon and nephew 
with you. I had taken ſome ſteps 
towards it; but the new enterpriſe 
with which the Engliſh again threa- 
ten us, has obliged me to retain 
all the troops on the coaſts, All the 
orders were already expeded. I 
have been obliged to diſpatch cou- 
riers into Normandy, Bretagne, 
Poitou, and Annis, to draw all the 
troops nearer the coaſts, How was 
it poſſible than for me, during the 
winter, to call back regiments 
which were poſted on the moſt 
weltern parts of the coaſt, and or- 
der them to join your army ? Thefe 
regiments muſt have come to you 
quite harraſſed and ruined, eſpe- 
cially as they have had, and have 
ſtill, many ſick,” 


The following reflections on the pub- 
lication of Belleiſ/e's letter by the 
Engliſh minifiry, are publiſbed in 
the Bruſſels Gazette, the anther 
ſars, by deſire. 


* | he conſequence of the affair 

of the 1ſt of Auguſt, a part 
of the allied army carried of, 
among other papers of the Marſhal 
de Contades of little importance, a 
diſpatch of the Marſhal de Bellciſie, 
dated July 23, which turned chiefly. 
on the meaſures which it might 
perhaps be proper to take for mak · 
ing a barrier, at the end ef the 
campaign, between the quarters of 
the [French] King's army, and thoſe 
of his Britannic majeſty's forces. 

A few days after, a part of the 
letter in queſtion appeared in the 
Gazette that is pi inted at Lows 

on 
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don by authority; and ſeveral pa- 

ers, diſperſed in England, have 
fuficiently ſhewn what was the de- 
ſign of the Engliſh miniſtry on pub- 
liſhing this paſſage. They flatter- 
ed themſelves that every body 
would, as they had done, take in 
the literal ſenſe that paſſage, which 
mentions, that perhaps it might be 
neceſſary to make a downright deſart 
before the line of the quarters, which 
it might be thought proper to keep 
during the ewinter ; and that they 
ſhould thereby be able to convict 
France of adopting a plan of de. 
vaſtation, which that crown will 
ever hold in abhorrence. We 
ſhould not be ſurprized that it 
ſhould be natural for the court of 
London, as if it were in ſpite of 
themſelves, to give ſuch a falſe and 
odious interpretation to the ex- 
3 juſt mentioned: the un- 

eard-of vexations exerciſed by 
their ally the King of Pruſſia in 
Saxony, in Mecklenbourg, and in 
Franconia, have accuſtomed them 
to think that there is no other 
method of making a barrier before 
the quarters to be kept but tocal 
devaſtation; but this ſenſe will 
never enter into the heads of the 


impartial public on reading the 


paſſages, who know how repug- 
nant ſuch a conduct would be to 
that ſyſtem of equity, diſintereſted- 
neſs, and moderation, from which 
France has never once departed. It 
is eaſy to conceive, that a country 
may be made a downright defart 
for an army, without making a 
defart for the inhabitants. To 
make a defart wh ch may ſerve for 
a barrier againſt any enemy, 1s to 
leave in it no tenable poſt, nor any 
ſubſiſtence which might draw them 
thither: and in this ſenſe the ex- 
. preſſion in the Marſhal de Belleille's 
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letter, of a downright deſart, will 
be generally underſtood. 

It is, moreover, ſufficiently evi. 
dent, from the very part of the 
letter which is publiſhed, that only 
ſubſiſtence proper for an army is 
meant; for it expreſly ſays, reſerv- 
ing for ourſelves a bare ſubſiſtence on 
the route which may be moſt conve- 
nient for us to take in the middle of 
winter, It ſhould ſeem that this 
reflection eſcaped the Engliſh mi- 
niſtry. It were to be wiſhed, for 
the ſake of their honour, that the 
ſame ſuppoſition could be made 
with regard to ſome other paſſages, 
which they have not thought pro- 
per to publiſh : they may recolle& 
one, in which M. de Contades is 
commended for the rigid diſcipline 
which he cauſes to be obſerved, 
and for the meaſures taken by him 
in relation to ſome outrages committed 
at Oſnabrug againſt the Engliſh 
priſoners; and another paſlage, 
wherein it is expreſsly recommend- 
ed to him, to ſee that every bod 
be ſatisfied, and that the country l 
not laid waſte ; and that nothing be 
taken by pillage, or any other kind of 
exaction. This may ſuffice to ſhew 
the deſign of the Engliſh in pub- 
liſhing a part only of the Marſhal 
de Belleiſle's letter.” 


— 


2 


Tranſlation of a letter from M. de la 

- Clue to the Count de Merie, am- 
Ba ſſadur of France at the court of 
Liſbon, dated Lagos, Aug. 28. 


Was not in a condition to write 
to your excellency when I dil- 
patched a domeſtic to inform you 


of the diſaſter that had befallen the 


King's ſquadron under my com- 
mand. I paſſed the Streights in the 
night between the 16th and * 

on 
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of Auguſt, with twelve ſhips of 
the line and three frigates, I was 
not afraid of meeting Admiral 
Boſcawen, though his ſquadron 
vas ſtronger than mine; but by an 
anaccountable fatality, five of my 
ſhips and three frigates parted from 
me, ſo that next morning at day- 
brake I found I had only ſeven 
with me ; fortunately they were 
the largeſt, viz. the Ocean, the Re- 
doutable, the Centaur, the Guer- 
ner, the Souverain, the Temeraire, 
and the Modeſte. At ſun- riſing 
we diſcovered eight ſail to wind- 
ward; I believed them to be my 
ſhips and waited for them, keep- 
ing as near the wind as poſlible, 
with very little ſail. In a little 
time their number increaſed ſo 
much that we counted eighteen. 
I made no doubt of their being the 
enemy's fleet. I immediately de- 
termined to make all the fail I 
could to gain the weather gage, 
aud made the proper ſignal to my 
ſhips ; but I was obliged to wait 
for the Souverain, which is a heavy 
failer, and by that means the ene- 
my got up with me ſooner than 
they would otherwiſe have done. 
Whilſt the wind blew a briſk gale, 
they had no advantage over us ; 
but at noon the wind dying away, 
found that they ſailed much bet. 
ter than we. At half an hour after 
two, the Centaur, Capt. de Sa- 
bran, which was in the rear, was 
attacked by two ſhips, one on the 
larboard, the other on the ſtarboard 
ide, and defended her ſelf with 
uncommon bravery. The Guerrier 
Was attacked ſoon after ; then the 
Ocean and the Souverain. The 
heat of the action was with theſe 
four ſhips, each of which fought 
both ſides of the ſhip without in- 
termiſſion. Admiral Boſcawen, who 
fame down upon me with all the 


ſail he could make, came athwart 
me within gun ſhot, about four 
o'clock, 1 poured a furious 
broadſide into me, which Ireturn- 
ed, and my ſhot were ſo well aim- 
ed that his mizen-maſt was Carried 
away, his main top ſail yard came 
in two upon the deck, the ſprit- 
ſail-yard and the jack-ſtaff were 
cut away, all his ſails were torn, 
and he ſheered off to be out of the 
reach of my fire. I was ſtruck at 
this time with a piece of iron, 
which made a large wound in my 
right leg, and broke my left leg ; 
ſo that 1 was forced to leave the 


Count de Carne to fight the ſhip. 


Never was ſuch a fire ſeen as my 
ſquadron kept up, I have all rea- 
ſcn in the world to believe, that if 
I had all my ſhips I ſhould have. 
beat them. The Engliſh admiral, 
on leaving me, fell upon the Cen- 
taur, and made the fifch ſhip which 
ſhe had to engage; ſo that ſhe was 
forced to ſtrike after performing 
prodigies of valour. At night the 
engagement ceaſed, the enemy kept 
the wind under an eaſy fail. 

I cannot expreſs to your excel- 
lency the valour and courage ſhewn 
by our ſhips companies, which did 
not flacken one moment. The 
enemy's ſuperiority did not fright- 
en them. This was, no doubt, 
owing to the example of the 
officers, who diſcovered a courage 
truly heroic. My ſhip fired 2500 
cannon-ſhot. I judge that we had 
about 100 killed on the ſpot, and 
ſeventy dangerouſly wounded ; one 


garde pavillon was killed, and ſe- 
veral officers were wounded. We 


employed the night in preparing 
for a ſecond engagement; but the 
Count de Panat, who commanded 
the Souverain, and M. de Roche- 
more, captain of the Guerrier, left 
me in the night, which greately 

dimi- 
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diminiſhed the force of my ſqua- 
dron, and daunted the courage of 
my people. 

On the 18th, at day-break, the 
enemy crouded fail to come up with 
me. I then judged my ruin un- 
avoidable. Finding my ſelf on the 
coaſt of Portugal, I determined to 
burn the king's ſhips there, rather 
than ſurrender them to the enemy. 
I ran the Ocean aſhore two leagues 
from Lagos, under the fort called 
Almadana, and ſent notice to the 
commander of that fort, who fired 
three cannon-ſhot at the Engliſh, 
but they paid no regard to them. 
The Marquis de St. Aignan alſo 
ran his ſhip on ſhore, and both of 
us endeavoured to land our men, 
but the ſea being rough, this took 
up a great deal of time. M. de 
Caſtillon, captain of the Temeraire, 
and M. de Mouvre, captain of the 
Modeſte, did not follow my ex- 
ample, but anchored as near as 
they could to forts Exavier and 
Lagres, hoping that the Engliſh 
would teſpe& theſe forts ; but they 
paid no regard to them, and came 
and anchored cloſe by the two 
French ſhips, which they fought 
until they truck. 

One of the enemy's ſhips came 
and anchored behind the Ocean, 
and fired into her, and into the boats 


that were carrying the men aſhore. 


The Count de Carne, finding he 
could not get out of the ſhip, was 
forced to ſtrike his colours, and to 
ſurrender priſoner, with M. Dar- 
baud, and the chevalier de Glan- 
deves, M. de Sufrim, the Cheva- 
leir de Damas, and five inferior 
officers ; the reſt were ſoldiers with 
ſome gunners, making in all about 
ſixty, whom the Engliſh took on 
board, and ſet fire to the veſſel, 
which burnt in the night. 

I was carricd on ſhore, and paſ- 


ſed the night with the officers any 
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the wounded men, without eitke 
bread or water. On the 19th the 
governor of Lagos ſent to invite 
me to that place. I was carrieqad ct 
thither, and all my people follow. 
ed me; he gave us all the aſſiſtanq 
that wretched country could afford. 
Our people had ho more than | 
quarter of a pound of bread a day, 
each day, for two days; nor could 
I procure ſtraw for the fick and 
wounded. I and the wounded of. 
ficers are lodged with the Capi. 
chins ; theſe good fathers take 
great care of us. I am infinite 
obliged to the Corregidor for his 
civilities. 

We have ſent all our ſhips com- 
panies to Cadiz, chiefly by ſea: 1 
remain here with three wounded 
officers, the Chevalier Beaucour, 
and my nephew, who ſtays to bear 
me company; he ſerves me for ſe- 
cretary, and preſents his compli- 
ments to your excellency. 

My wounds are in a very good 
way; but I know not when I ſhall 
be able to leave this place. I am 
uneaſy about the domeſtic I ſent 
to you, on account of the difficul- 
ties which, I hear, attend travelling 
in this country. If you have not 
ſeen him, I defire you would cauſe 
enquiry to be made about him. 


— 


Abridoment of the placart publiſhed 
by his excellency Gen. Janes Walft, 
commander in chief M the troofs of 
his Britannic majeſty, on his are 
rival in the river St. Laurence, it 


the month of Auguſt, 1759. 


Fe HE;King, juſtly exaſpera- 

ted againſt France, has ſet 
on foot a conſiderable armament 
by land and fea, to bring down 
the haughtipeſs of that crown. His 


9 


im is to deſtroy the moſt conſider- 
ſettlements of the French in 
lorth America. It is not againſt 
be induſtrious peaſants, their wives, 


{cd children, nor againſt the mini- 
. of religion, that he deſigns 
A aking war. He laments the miſ- 
1 Wortunes to which this quarrel ex- 


ſes them, and promiſes them his 
otection, offers to maintain them 


b their poſſeſſions, and permits 
em to follow the worſhip of their 
„ igion; provided that they do not 


te any part in the difference be- 
een the two crowns, directly or 
directly. 

The Canadians cannot be igno- 
t of their ſituation: the Engliſh 
e maſters of the river, and block- 
p up the paſſage to all ſuccours 
mm Europe. They have, beſides, 
powerful army on the continent, 
der the command of General 
mherſt, 

The reſolution the Canadians 


ubtful : the utmoſt exertion of 
eir valour will be entirely uſe- 


m, and will only ſerve to deprive 
nt em of the advantages that they 
l: Wight enjoy by their neutrality. 
ng de cruelties of the French againſt 


e ſubjects of Great Britain in 
merica, would excuſe the moſt 
ere repriſals; but Engliſhmen 
e too generous to follow fo bar- 
ous examples. They offer to 


e Canadians the ſweets of peace 
2 nidſt the horrors of wer ; it is 
of {MW to their ownſelve to determine 


er fate by their conduct. If 
ar preſumption, and a wrong- 
iced, as well as fruitleſs courage, 
ud make them take the moſt 
gerous part, they will only 
ne their ownſelves to blame, 
ot Wen they ſhall groan. under the 


ht to take is by no means 
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weight of that miſery to which they 
will expoſe themſelves. 

General Wolfe flatters himſelf 
that the whole world will do him 
Juſtice, if the inhabitants of Ca- 
nada force him, by their refuſal, to 
have recourſe to violent methods.” 
He concludes in laying before them 
the ſtrength and power of England, 
which generouſly ſtretches out her 
hand to them : © a hand ready to 
aſſiſt them on all occaſions, and 
even at a time when France, by its 
weakneſs, is incapable of aſſiſting 
them, and abandons them in the 
moſt critical moment. 


— 


The following letter is inſerted as the 
firongeſt picture that can be drawn 
of the difficulties that oppoſed them- 
elves to the Britiſh arms, in the 
reduction Quebec, as well as of 
the activity and fatience of the 
general wha ſurmounted th:m. The 
piece is no leſs valuable, as one of 
the cleareſt and mrſt elegant ace 


counts of a ſeries of military opera- 


tions, which hai, perhaps, ever 


been publiſhed, 


Head quarters at Montmorenci, in the 
river St. Laurence, Sept. 2, 1759. 


S1 R, | 

Wiſh I could, upon this occa» 

ſion, have the honour of tranſ- 
mitting to you a more favourable 
account of the progreſs of his ma- 
jeſty's arms; but the obſtacles we 
have met with, in the operations 
of the campaign, are much greater 
than we had reaſon to expect, or 
could foreſee; not fo much from 
the number of the enemy, (though 


ſaperior to us) as from the natural 


ſtrength of the country, which the 
R | Marquis 
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Marquis de Montcalm ſeems wiſely 
to depend upon. 
When I learned that ſuccours of 
all kinds had been thrown into 
Quebec ; that five battalions of re- 
4s troops, compleated from the 
elt inhabitants of the country, 
ſome of the troops of the colony 
and every Canadian that was able 
to bear arms, beſides ſeveral na- 
tions of ſavages, had taken the 
field in a very advantageous ſitua- 
tion; I could not flacter myſelf 
that I ſhould be able to reduce the 
p ace. 1 ſought however an occa- 
Fon to attack their army, knowing 
well, that with theſe troops I was 
able to fight, and that a victory 
might diſperſe them. 

We found them encamped along 
the ſhore of Beaufort, from the river 
St. Charles to the falls of Montmo- 
renci, and intrenched in every ac- 
ceſſible part. The 27th of June we 
landed upon the iſle of Orleans; 
but receiving a meſſage from the ad- 
mira], that there was reaſon to think 
that the enemy bad artillery, and a 
force upon the point of Levi, I de- 
tached Brigadier Monckton with 
four battalions to drive them from 
thence. He paſſed the river the 
20th at night, and marched the next 
day to the point; he obliged the 
enemy's irregular to retire, and poſ 
ſeſſed himſelf of that poſt: the ad- 
vanced parties upon this occaſion 
had two or three ſkirmiſhes with 
the Canadians and Indians, with 
little loſs on either fide. 

Colonel Carleton marched with a 
detachment to the weſternmoſt point 
of the iſle of Orleans, from whence 
our operations were likely to begin, 

It was abſolutely neceſſary to poſ- 
ſeſs theſe two points, and fortify 
them, becauſe, from either one or 
the other, the enemy might make 
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it impoſſible for any ſhip to he 
the baſon of Quebec, or even v 
in two miles of it. 

Batteries of cannon and more 
were erected with great diſpatch , 
the point of Levi, to bombard g 
town and magazines. and to irju 
the works and batteries: the enen 
perceiving theſe works in ſome {q 
wardneſs, paſſed the river with 160 
men to attack and -deſtroy then 
Unluckily they fell into conruſur 
fired upon one another, and wer 
back again; by which we lok : 
opportunity of defeating this lan 
detachment. The effect of this x 
tillery had been ſo great, (thou 
acrols the river) that the upper to 
is conſiderably damaged, and d 
lower town entirely deſtroyed, 

The works for the ſecurity of a 
hoſpitals and ſtores on the iſle 
Orleans, being finiſhed, on the g 
of July, at night, we paſled the! 
channel, and incamped near the eit 
my's left, the river Montmoret 
between us. The next mornit 
Capt. Dank's company of range 
poſted in a wood to cover ſon 
workmen, were attacked and detez 


many killed and wounded, as to 
almoſt diſabled for the reſt ot t 
campaign: the enemy alſo ſuffen 
in this affair, and were in their tu 
driven off by the neareſt troops. 

The ground, to the ealtward« 
the falls, ſeemed to be (as it rei 
is) higher than that on the enemy 
ſide, and to commaud it in a mann 
which might be made uſeful to! 
There is beſides a ford below !! 
falls, which may be paſſed for fo 
hours in the latter part of the & 
and beginning of the flood tic 
and I had hopes, that poſſibly mea 


might be found of paſling the 1 


above, ſo as to fight M. Montcall 
vp 


1759. For the 


vpon terms of leſs diſadvantage 

thao directly attack ing his intrench- 

ments. In reconnoitring the river 

Montmorenci, we found it fordable 

ata place about three miles up; but 
de oppoſite bank was intrenched, 
and ſo ſteep and woody, that it was 
to no purpoſe to attempt a pailage 
chere. The eſcort was twice at- 

u tacked by the Indians, who were as 

ol often repulſed ; but in thete ren: 

MM counters we had forty (officers and 

mer) killed and wounded. 

Ty The 18th of July, two men of 
oF war, two armed {loops, and two 
uo tranſports, with tome troops on 
ol board, paſſed by the town without 
ly any loſs, and got into the upper 

river. This enabled me to recon- 
[0 r:0itre the country abo.e, where | 
e WF found the ſame attention on the 
(8 enemy's fide, and great difficulties 

e on ours, ariſing from the nature of 
ere the ground, and the obſtacles to our 
teig communication with the fleet. But 
ny what | feared moſt, was, that if we 
oe ſhould land between the town and 
don the river Cape Rouge, the body brit 
fea landed could not be remforced be- 
ad fore they were attacked by the cne- 
to ny's wicie army. 

1 Notwithſtanding theſe difticulties, 

fen | thought once of aitempting it at 

r 0 St. Michael's, about tire miles 

ps WW above the town; but perccivinz 

ard that the enemy were jeulous of the 
teig design, were preparing agair.!t it, 
emo and had actually brought arcillery 
ann and a mortar, (which, being to 
to near to Quebec, they cou d increaſe 

Wußg as they pleat-d) to play npon tne 

0 pping: and, as it muſt have been 

e ei many hours before we could attack 
tice them, (even tuppoſing a favourable 

mei night for tie boats ro paſs by the 

e NY Own unhurt) it ſeemed lo hazardous 

tcaq tliat 1 thought it belt to deliit. 
vp However, te divide che enemy 's 
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force, and to draw their attention 
as high up the river as poſſible, and 
to procure ſome intelligence, 1 ſent 
a detachment under the command 
ot Colonel Carleton, to land at the 
Point de J'rempe, to attack what- 
ever he micht find there, bring of 
ſome priſoners, and all the uſeful 
papers he could get I had been 
informed that a number of the in- 
nabitants of Quebec had retired to 
that place, and that probebly we 
ſhould find a magazine of proviſions 
there. 

The colonel was fired upon by a 
body of Indians the moment he 
landed, but they were {oon diſperſed 
and driven into the woods: he 
learched for Magazines, but to no 
purpole, brought off ſome priſoners, 
and returned with little loſs. 

tier this buſine s, I came back 
to Montmorenci, where I found 
that Brigadiet ow:.ſhend had, by 
a luperior fre, prevented the French 
from erecting a battery on th bank 
of ihe river, from whence they in- 
tended to canon de our cup, L 
row relolved to take tne fir!t oppor- 
tunty which pretented ite'f, ot at- 
tacking tu en my, though poſted 
to great advantage, and every w here 
prepared 15 regen us. 

As the men of war cannot (for want 
of a zufficient depth of water) come 
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near enough to the enemy's intrench- 1 
mens, to annoy them in the leaſt, 108 
the admiral had prepared two tranſs 1 


ports (drawing but little water) 
which upon occahon could be ua 
a ground, to favour a deſcent. With 
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the help of theſe veſſels, which I Ef 
underitood would be carried by the b | 


tide cloſe in ſhore, | propoſed to 
make myielf matter of a detached 
doubt near tO the water's edge, 
and hoie fituation appeared to be 
Gut of mutet ot of the intrench- 
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ment upon the hill: if the enemy 
ſupported this detached piece, it 
would neceſſarily bring on an en- 
gagement, what we moſt wiſhed 
for; and tf not, I ſhould have it in 
my power iv examine their ſitua- 
tion, ſo as to be able to determine 
where we could beſt attack chem. 

Preparations were accord 
made for an engagement. Ihe 3 it 
of July :n the afterncon. the boats of 
the fleet were filied with grenadiers, 
and a part of General Yonckton's 
brigade from the point of Levi: 
the two brigades under the briga- 
diers Townihend and Murray, were 
ordered to be in readineſs to paſs 
the ford, when it ſhould be thought 
neceſiary. To facilitate the paſſage 
of this corps, the admiral had 
placed the Centurion in the channel, 
ſo that ſhe might check the fire of the 
lower battery which commanded the 
ford: this ſhip was of great uſe, as 
her fire was very judiciouſly direct- 
ed. A great quantity of artillery 
was placed upon the eminence, ſo 
as to batter and enfilade the left of 
their intrenchments. 

From the veſſel which run 
à ground neareſt in, I obſerved that 
the redoubt was too much com mand- 
ed to be kept without very great 
loſs; and the more, as the two 
armed ſhips could not be brought 
near enough to cover both with their 
artillery and muſquetry, which 1 
at firſt conceived they might. But 
as the enemy ſeemed in ſome con- 
ſaſion, and we were prepared for an 


action, I thought it a ꝓroper time to 


make an attempt upon their in- 
trenchmen s. Ordeis were lent to 
the brigadiers general to be ready 
with the corps under their con. 
mand. Brigadier Monckton to 
aud, and the brigadiers 'Fownſhend 
and Muriay to pais the fold. 
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At a proper time of the tide, the 
ſignal was made, but in rowing to. 
wards the ſhore, many of the boats 
grounded upon a Ii that runs 
off a conſiderable diſtance. This 
accident put us into ſome diſorder, 
loſt a great deal of time, and obliged 
me to {end an officer to ſtop Brigadier 
Townſhend's march, whom I then 
obſerved to be in motion. 
the ſeamen were getting the boats 
off, the enemy fired a number of 
ſhells and ſhot, but did no conſider. 
able damage. As ſoon as this diſ- 
order could be ſet a little to rights, 
and the boats were ranged in a pro- 
per manner, {ome of the officers of 
the navy went in with me to find a 
better place to land : we took one 
flat bottomed boat with us to make 


the experiment, and as ſoon as we 


had found a fit part of the ſhore, 
the troops were ordered to diſem- 
bark, thinking it not yet too late 
for the attempt. 

The thirteen companies of grena- 
diers, and 200 of the ſecond royal 
American battalion, got firſt on 
ſhore. 'The grenadiers were ordered 
to form themſelves into four diſtin 
bodies, and to begin the attack, 
ſupported by Brigadier Monckton's 
corps as ſoon as the troops had 
paſſed the ford, and were at hand to 
ailiit But whether from the noiſe 
and hurry at landing, or from ſome 
other cauſe, the grenadiers, inſtead 
of forming themſelves as they were 
directed, ran on impetuouſlly to. 
wards the enemy's intrenchments in 
the utmoſt diſorder and confuſion, 
without waiting for the corps which 
were to ſuſtain them, and join in the 
attack. Brigadier Monckton Was 
not landed, and Brigadier Townſhend 
was at a conſiderable diſtance, tho 
upon bis march to join us, in Yer” 
great order. The grenadiers were 

checked 


While 
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checked by the enemy's firſt fire, 
and obliged to ſhelter themſelves 
in or about the redoubt, which the 
French abandoned upon their ap- 
proach. In this ſituation they con- 
tinued for ſome time, unable to form 
under ſo hot a fire, and having ma- 
ny gallant officers wounded, who 
(careleſs of their perſons) had been 
ſolely intent upon their duty. 1 
{aw the abſolute neceſſity of calling 
them off, that they might form 
themſelves under brigadier Monck- 
ton's corps, Which was now Janded, 
and drawn up on the beach, in ex- 
treme good order. 

By this new accident, and this ſe- 
cond delay, it was near night, a ſud 
den ſtorm came on, and the tide be- 
gan to make; ſo that I thought it 
moſt adviſeable, not to perſevere in 
ſo difficult an attack, leſt (in caſe of 
a repulſe) the retreat of Brigadier 
Fownſhend's corps might be hazard- 
ous and uncertain. 

Our artillery had a great effect 
upon the enemy s left, where Briga- 
diers Townſhend and Murray were 
to have attacked: and it is proba- 
ble, that if thoſe accidents I have 
ſpoken of had not happened, we 
ſhould have penetrated tnere, whilit 
our left and center (more remote 
from our artillery) muſt have bore 


all the violence of the muſquetry. 


The French did not attempt to 
interrupt our march. Some of their 
ſavages came down to murder ſuch 
wounded as could not be brought 
off, and to ſcalp the dead, as their 
cuſtom 1s. 

The place, where the attack was 
intended, has theſe advantages over 
all others hereabout. Our artillery 
could be brought into uſe. The 
greateſt part, or even the whole of 
the troops, might act at once.; and 


the retreat (in caſe of a fepulſe) 
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was ſecure, atleaſt for a certain time 
of the tide. Neither one nor other 


of theſe advantages can any where 
elſe be found, The beach upon 


which the troops were drawn up, 


was of deep mud, with holes, and 
cut by ſeveral gullies. The hill 
to be aſcended, very ſteep, and not 
every where practicable. The ene- 
my numerous in their intrenchments, 
and their fire hot, If the attack 
had ſucceeded,our loſs muſt certainly 
have been great, and theirs incon- 
ſiderable, from the ſhelter which the 
neizhvouring woods afforded them. 
The river of St. Charles ſtill re- 
mained to be paſſed, before the 
town was inveſted. All theſe cir- 
cumſtances J conſidered : but the 
deſire to act in conformity to the 
King's intentions, induced me to 
make this trial, perſuaded that a 
victorious army finds no difficulties. 
Immediately after this check, I 
ſent Brigadier Murray above the 
town with 1200 men, directing him 
to aſſiſt Rear Admiral Holmes in the 
deſtruction of the French fps, (if 
they could be got at) in order to 
open a communication with General 
Amherſt The brigadier was to 
ſeek every favourable opportunity 
of fighting ſome of the enemy's de- 
tachments, provided he could do it 
npon tolerable terms, and to uſe all 
the means in his power to provcke 
them to attack him. He made 
two different attempts to land upon 
the north ſhore, Without ſucceſs ; 
but in a third was more fortunate. 
He .landed unexpectedly at De 
Chambaud, and burnt a magazine 
there, in which were ſome provi- 
ſions, ſome ammunition, and all the 
ſpare ſtpres, cloathing, arms, and 
baggage, of their army. 
'Fhe priſoners he took, informed 
him of the ſurrender of the fort of 
R 3 Niagara; 
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Niagara; and we diſcovered, by 
intercepted letters, that the enemy 
had abandoned Carillon and Crown 
Point, were retired to the iſle Aux 
Noix ; and that General Amherſt 
was making preparations to paſs the 
lake Champlain, to fall upon M. 
Bourlemaque's corps, which conſiſts 
of three battalions of foot, and as 
many Canadians as make the whole 
amount to 3000. 

The admiral's diſpatches and 
mine would have gone eight or ten 
days ſooner, if J had not been pre- 
vented from writing by a fever. I 
found myſelf ſo ill, and am ſtill fo 
weak, that I begged the general 
officers to conſuit together for the 
public utility. They were all of opi- 
nion, that, (as more ſhips and pro- 
viſions have now got above the 
town) they ſhould try, by convey- 
ing up a corps of 4 or goon men, 
(which is nearly the whole ſtrength 
of the army, after the poin's of Le 
vi and Orleans are left in a proper 
ſtate of defence) to draw the enemy 
from their preſent fituation, and 
bring them to an action. 
acquieſced ir. their propoſal, and we 
ate preparing to put it into exe.u- 
tion. 8 

The admiral and J have examin- 
ed the town, with a view to a gene 
ral aſlault: but, after conſulting 
with the chief engineer, who is well 
acquainted with the interior parts 
of it, and, after viewing it witz the 
utmoſt attention, we found, that 
though the batteries of the lower 
town might be cafily ſilenced by the 
men of war, yet the buſineſs of an 
aſſault wonld be little advanced by 
that, ſince the few paſſages that lead 
from the lower to the upper town, 
are carefully intrenchcd ; and the 
upper batteries cannot be affected 
by the ſhips, which muſt receive con- 
ſiderable damage from them, and 
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from the mortars. 'T he admiral 
would readily join in this, or in any 
other meaſure for the public ſervice; 
but I could not propoſe to him an 
undertaking of ſo dangerous a na. 
ture, and promiſing ſo little ſucceſs, 

To the uncommon ſtrength of 
the country, the enemy have added, 
(for the defence of the river) a grezt 
number of floating batteries and 
boats. y the vigilance of theſe 
and the Indians round our different 
poſts, it has been impoſſible to exe. 
cute any thing by ſurprize. We 
have had almoſt daily ſkirmiſhes 
with theſe ſavages, in which they are 
generally defeated, but not without 
loſs on our fide, 

By the liſt of diſabled officers 
(many of whom are of rank) you 
may perceive, Sir, that the army is 
much weakened. By che nature of 
the river, the moſt iormidable part 
of this armament is deprived of the 
power of acting, yet we have almolt 
the whole force of Canada to op- 
poſe. In this ſitnation, there is ſuch 
a choice of difficulties, that I own 
myſelf at a loſs how to determine. 
The affairs of Great Pritain, I know, 
require the moſt vizorons meaſures; 
but then the courage of a handful 
of brave men, ſhould be exerted 
only, Where there is ſome hope of a 
favourat'- event. However, you 
may be aſſured; Sir, that the ſmall 
part of the campaign which remains 
ſhall be employed (as far as I am 
able) for the honour of his majelly, 
and che intereſt of the nation, u 
which I am ſure of being well ſe— 
conded by the admiral, and by the 
generals. Happy if our efforts here 
can contribute to the ſucceſs of bis 
majeſty's arms in any other parts of 
America, I have the honovr to be. 
with the greateſt reſpect, Sir, your 
molt obedient, and molt humblc 
ſervant, 


J. WoLlFs, 
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friicles of capitulaticn agreed on, be- 
tabeen General Townſhend and M. 


de-Ramzay, Commander ¶ Quebec. 


ARTICLE I. 


DE RAMͤZ AV demands 
the honours of war for his 
garriſon, and that it ſhall be con- 
ducted back to the army in ſaſety 
by the ſhorteſt road, with their 
arms, baggage, fix pieces of brats 
cannon, two mortars, or howitzers, 
and twelve rounds. The 
pzrriſon of the town, compoſed of 
land forces, marines, and ſailors, 
ſhall march out with their arms and 
baggage, drums beating, lighted 
matches, with two pieces of cannon, 
and twelve rounds, and ſhall be em- 
barked as conveniently as poſſible, 
in order to be landed at the firſt port 
in France. 

II. That the inhabitants ſhall be 
maintained in the poſſeſſion of their 
houſes, goods, effects, and privileges. 
Granted, provided they lay down 
their arms. 

III. That the ſaid inhabitants ſhall 
not be moleſted on account of their 
having borne arms for the defence 
of the town, as they were forced to 
it, and as it is cuſtomary for the in- 
habitants of the colonies of both 
crowns to ſerve as militia, Granted. 

IV. That the effects belonging 
to the abſent officers, or inhabitants, 
ſhall not be touched. Granted. 

V. That the ſaid inhabitants ſhall 
not be removed, nor obliged to quit 
their houſes, until their condition 
ſhall be ſettled by a definitive treaty, 


Britannic majeſties. Granted. 
VI. That the exerciſe of the Ca- 


mall be preſerved, and that ſafe- 
guards ſhall be granted to the houſes 
of the clergy, and to the monaſteries, 
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between their moſt Chriſtian and 


tholic, Apoſtolic,and Roman religion 
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olga to the biſhop of Que- 


ec, who, animated with zeal for 
religion, and charity for the people 
of his dioceſe, deſires to reſide con- 
ſtantly in it, to exercile freely and 
with that de-ency,which his charac- 
ter, and the ſacred myſteries of the 
Catholic, Apoſtolic, and Roman re- 
ligion require, his epiſcopal autho- 
rity in the town of Quebec, where- 
ever he ſhall think it proper, until 
the poſſeſſion of Canada ſhall have 
been decided by a treaty between 
their moſt Chriſtian and Britannic 
majeſties. The free exerciſe 
of the Roman religion, {afe-guards 
granted to all religious perſons, as 
well as to the biſhop, who ſhall be at 
liberty to come and exerciſe freely 
and with decency the functions of 
his oftice whenever he ſhall think 
proper, until the poſſefiion of Cana- 
da thall have been decided between 
their Britannic and moſt Chriſtian 
majeſties. | 
VII. That the artillery and war- 


like ſtores ſhall be delivered up bone 
fade, and an inventory taken thereof, 


Granted. 

VIII. That the fick, wounded, 
commiſſaries, chaplains, phyſicians, 
ſurgeons, apothecaries, and other 
perions empioyed in the hoſpitals, 
{hall be treated agrecable to the car- 
tel ſettled between their moſt Chriſ- 
tian and Britannic majeſties on Feb, 
6, 1759. Granted, 

IX. That before delivesng up the 
gate, and the entrance of the rown, 
to the Engliſh forces, their general 
will be pleaſed to ſend ſome ſoldiers 
to be placed as ſafeguards at the 
churches, convents, and chief habi- 
tations. Granted. 

X. That the commander of the city 
of Quebec ſhall be permitted to feud 
advice to the Marquis de Vaudrueil, 


governor-generalzof the reduction ot 


the 
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the town; as alſo that this general 
ſhall be allowed to write to the 
French miniſtry, to inform them 
thereof. Granted. 

XI. That the preſent capitulation 
ſhall be executed according to its 
form and tenor, without being liable 
to non-execution, under pretence 
of repriſals, or the non-execution of 
any preceding capitulation. Grant- 
ed. | 


The preſent treaty has been made 
and ſettled between us, and dupli- 
cates ſigned at the camp before Que- 
bec, Sept. 18, 1759. 
C. Saunders. G. Townſend. 
De Ramzay. 


Killed in the battle of the 13th. 
One general, one. captain, fix lieu- 


tenants, one enſign, three ſerjeants, 


forty-five rank and file. 

Wounded, One brigadier gene- 
ral, 4 ſtaff-officers, 12 captains, 26 
lieutenants, 1 o enſigns, 25 ſerjeants, 
4 drummers, 506 rank and file. 

Artillery, 1 engineer wounded, 
1 gunner killed, 1 bombardier, 1 
gunner, 5 matroſſes wounded, 


An account of the guns, &c. found in 

Quebec, on its ſurrender to his ma- 
jeſiys troops. 

Braſs guns6 pd. 1Braſs mor. 13in.1 


4 3D®howitzs.8 3 
5 2 2Iron mort.13 9g 
Jrongunsz6 10 10 1 
24 45 8 3 
18 18 13 
12 13 Shells 13 in 770 
8 43 4 180 
j 6 an 
„ 
3 7 Braſs petards 2 
Fe | 


3 
with 2 conſiderable quantity of 
powder, ball, ſmall arms and in- 


trenching tools, &c. the number of 
which cannot be aſcertained. 
There have been alſo 37 gun 
and one mortar found, on ſever; 
batteries between St. Charles riye 
and Beauport. | 
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Memorial preſented to the States Ge. 
nerai on the 19th October of thi 
year, by the Count  Aﬀrey, ambu/. 
ſador from France. 

High and Mighty Lords, 
"HERE ate at this time & 
Amſterdam, iron cannon and 

balls of different ſizes belonging v 

the King my maſter. Upon there. 

port which I made to his majeſy, 

that your High Mightineſſes made Ml 5. 

a difficulty of ſuffering them to be 


carried out of your country, he ha * 
commanded me to repreſent hoy 02a 
contrary this refuſal is to the neu- fal 
trality which your High Mightineſles I tn 
have embraced, 5 

Your High Mightineſſes will be I . 


pleaſed to remember, that during N 
the whole courſe of this war, the al 
King has required nothing from g 
your friendſhip that was inconſiſtent 

with the ſtricteſt impartiality ; and 2 


if his majeſty has departed from the I 5 
engagements that ſubſiſted between I mi- 
him and your High Mightineſſes, i tra 
was by granting the moſt eſſential I tie: 


and lucrative favours to the com- Pr 


merce of your ſubjects, who would MW 


now have been in poſſeſſion of the Wl f 
immenſe advantages which the pru- ¶ {gt 
dence of your reſolutions had pro- i th, 
cured for them, had they not been ¶ qu 
diſturbed in it, in violation. of «be I 4. 
faith of the moſt folemn treaties, by W ſh 
the enemies of the King my maſter, WW tr, 
and your rivals in trade. ; its 
I ſhall not enter into a enn ed 

| tl | 
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dal detail of the aſſiſtance which our 
enemies notwithſtanding their be- 
haviour to your republic, have de- 
rives from the trade of your ſub- 


jeas, and the protection which their 


effects have found in the territory of 
the republic. I cannot, however, 
forbear taking notice, High and 
Mighty Lords, that the artillery, 
flores, and gunpowder, that was at 
Weſſel, were depoſited in the United 
Provinces ; that every body knows 
how little the Hanoverian army re- 
ſpeed the territory of the republic 
on occaſion of their paſſing the Rhine, 
aud the circumftances that preceded 
and followed that event. 

It is alſo known, that when that 
my was obliged to repaſs the 
Rhine, it had recourſe to the only 
method of ſaving a great part of 
their ſick and wounded, whom they 
were obliged to leave behind, from 
falling into our hands, by putting 
them into boats, and ſending them 
to places whither they knew that 
cur reſpe& for the neutrality of the 
republic would not ſuffer us to follow 
them, It was at this time that the 
Hanoverian army ſaved moſt of the 
grain, that was in the magazines, a 
part of which is ſtill laid up in ſome 
towns of the republic. Our ene- 
mies have alſo purchaſed and con- 
traded for very conſiderable quanti- 


ties of gunpowder in the United 


Provinces. 
Theſe and ſeveral other circum- 
ances might have been made the 
ſpbject of the juſteſt complaints; but 
the King did not think it proper to re- 
ure that the freedom and indepen- 
cy of the ſubjeQs of the republic 
ould be reſtrained in branches of 
trade, that'are not inconſiſtent with 
ts neutrality, becauſe he is perſuad- 
ed, that the faith of an engage- 

4 
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ment ought to be invialably pre- 


ſerved, notwithſtanding ſome ac- 


cidental and tranſient ditadvantages, 
Add to this, that his majeſty,” being 
informed of the preſent critical ſtate 
of tie republic, was deſirous of giv- 
ing your High Mightineſſes an 
eflential proof of his triendſhip, by 
ordering the generals of his army 
carefully to avoid encroaching on 
the territory of the republic, and 
transferring thither the theatre of 
war, when the enemy's generals, 
before they were forced to repaſs 
the Rhine, ſeemed to ſhun the King's 
army 
Your High Mightineſſes will cer- 
tainly acknowledge, that after ſuch 
marks of regard on the part of the 
King, his majeſty would have the 
juſteſt ground of complaint, if, con- 
trary to expectation he ſhould hear 
that the cannon and balls belonging 
to him, which are at Amſterdam, 
were detained there; and that he 
could not help regarding ſuch a 
proceeding as a violation of the 
neutrality which your High Mighti- 
neſſes have ſolemnly engaged to ob- 
ſerve, whilſt the enemy, under co- 
ver of this neutrality, draw from the 
ſobjects of your republic the ſuc- 
cours they want. 5 
I therefore demand, in the name 
of the King my maſter, that your 
High Mightineſfſes will be pleaſed 
to give the moit eficacious orders, 
that the artillery and balls in que- 
ſtion, may be carried without delay, 
by the canals of Amſterdam, and 
the inland navigation to Flanders. 
Your High Mightineſſes will doubt- 
leſs not hefitate about this juſt de- 
mand, fo agreeable to your known 
equity and your grateful ſenſe of 
repeated marks of invariable friend- 
ſhip given you by the King my ma- 
iter; 
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ſer ; diſregarding the imperious and 
groundleſs pretenſions of a neigh- 
bouring and jealous power, which, 
not content with interrupting your 
navigation and commerce, pretends 
to give law in the boſom of your 
ſtate, and whoſe national ſyſtem 
tends to ruin your ſubjects, if it cannot 
make them ſhare in the calamities 
and dangers of the war. England 
will not accompliſh this; and your 


High Mightineſſes will prove to all 


Europe, that nothing can make 
them depart from that moſt impar- 
tial neutrality which they have em- 
braced, by giving the King my ma- 
ſter the ſpeedieſt and moſt ample 
ſatisfaction where he is ſo much in- 
titled toit; by leaving to your ſub- 
jets that liberty which is neceſſary 
to their trade ; and by granting them 
that protection which the ſyſtem and 


proceedings of the Engliſh render 
indiſpenſable. 


HE enemies of his Pruſſian 
majeſty having complained 
of the treatment of their priſoners of 
war in the Pruſhan territories, that 
monarch, who ſuffers no unjuſt ca- 
lumny, to prevail againſt him, has 
cauſed the following juſtification of 
his conduct to be ſent to his mini- 
ſters at foreign courts. 

* It is known to all Europe, that 
J have provided for all the officers 
who are my priſoners of war, as 
well Swedes, as French and Au- 
ſtrians, and lately for the Ruſſians, 
the beſt accommodations, and every 
conveniency; having, for that end, 
permitted them to paſs the time of 
their captivity in my capital. Ne- 
vertheleſs, as ſome of them have 
groſsly abuſed athe liberty allowed 
them, by keeping up illicit correſ- 
pondences, and by other practices, 


175% 
with which I could not avoid being 
offended, I have been obliged 0 
cauſe all them to be removed 90 
the town of Spandau, which mus 
not be confounded with the fortrek 
of that name, from which it is eq. 
tirely ſeparate, and where they will 
enjoy the ſame caſe as at Berlin, but 
will be more narrowly obſerved. 
This is a reſolution no one can 
blame. I am ſufficiently authoriſed 
in it by the law of nations, and by 
the powers who orc leagued again 
me; the court of Vienna having 
never ſuffered any of my officers, 
that have fallen into their hands, to 
go to Vienna, and the court ot Ruſ. 
ſia having ſent ſome of them eren 
to Caſan. However, as my ens 
mies let ſlip no opportunity of 
blackening my moſt innocent pro- 
ceedings, | have thought proper to 
acquaint you with my reaſons for 
making this alteration, with regard 


to the officers who are my priſoners,”? 
&c. 


ä 
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Saturday, Oct 20. This day the right 
hon. the lord mayor, aldermen, and 
commons of the city of Lond n, wait- 
ed on his majeſly, and being :ntri- 
duced by the right hon. Mr. Secretary 
Pitt, made their compliments on the 
late ſucceſſes of his majeſiy arms, 
ix the following addreſs. 

May it pleaſe ycur Majeſiy, 
T O accept the moſt humble 
but warmeſt congratulations 
of your majeſty's dutiful but Joyal 
ſubjects, the lord mayor, aldermen, 
and common council of the city of 

London, in common council aflem- 

bled, upon the rapid and un nterrupte 

ed ſeries of victories, and ſucceſſes, 
which, under the divine bleſüng, 
have attended your majeſty's mw 
/ 


759. 


en and land, within the compaſs 


: © this diſtinguiſhed and ever me- 
o Porable year. 
s W The reduction of fort Du Queſne, 


the Ohio; of the iſtand of Goree, 
"Africa; and of Guadaloupe, with 
dependence, inthe Weſt Indies; 
e repulſe and defeat of the whole 
rench army by a handful of infan- 
ry, in the plains of Minden; the 
king of Niagara, Ticonderoga, 
id Crown Point; the naval victo 
7 of Cape Lagos; the advantages 
ained over the French nation in 
ke Eaſt Indies; and, above all, the 
ongueſt of Quebec, (the capital of 
de French empire in North Ameri- 
in a manne1 ſo glorious to your 


we ot ficuarion and ſuperior num- 
ers, are ſuch events, as will for 
er render your majelty's auſpicious 
rien the favourite zra in the hi- 
flory of Great Britain. 

But whilſt we reflect with ſurpriſe 
nd gratitude upon this laſt and 
moſt important conqueſt, permit us, 
moſt gracious ſovereign, to expreſs 
cur regret for the immenſe (though 
zmoſt only) loſs which has attended 
*. in the death of that gallant ge- 
dera, whoſe abilities formed, who'e 
courage attempted, and whole con- 


1 dact happily effected the glorious 
eterpriſe in which he fell, leaving 
% future times an heroic example 
of — {ki}, diſcipline and for- 
ttude. 
vie . Meaſures of ſuch national concern, 
ns Ibo invariably purſued, and acquiſi- 
ral Ns of {+ much conſequence to the 
en, Newer and trade of Great Britain, 
of Ive the nobleſt proofs of your ma- 
m- M!*y's paternal affection and regard 
pt e tie true intereſt of your king- 
es, doms, and reflect honour upon thoſe 
10, Mom your majeſty has been pleaſ- 
ms el to admit into your concils, or to 
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intruſt with the conduſt of your 
fleets and armies. 

Theſe will ever command the 
lives and fortunes of a free and 
grateful people, in defence of your 
majelly's ſacred perſon, and royal 
family, againſt the attempts of all 
your enemies. And we humbly 
truſt, that Almighty God will bleſs 
your majeſty's ſalutary intentions, 
with a continuance of {ucceſs, and 
thereby in time lead us to a ſafe and 
honourable peace 
Te which addreſs his majeſly was 

pleajed to return this ma gracious 

anſwer. 

I receive with particular fatis- 
faction, this moſt dutiful and loyal 
addreſs, as an additional mark of 
your affection to my perſon, and of 
your ſignal zeal for the honour of my 
government, in this juſt and neceſ- 
ſary war. Our ſucceſſes are, under 
the blefling of God, the natural and 
happy fruit of union amongit my 
people, and of abiiity and valour in 
my fleets and armies. I have an 
entire confidence in this truly na- 
tional ſpirit ; and the city of Lon- 
don may depend on my tender care 
for the rights, trade, colonies, and 
navigation of my faithful ſubjects, 


——_— 
ht 


Abſt radt of the report made to his Ca- 
thalic majeſiy by the phyſicians ap- 
painted to examine the Prince 
Royal, his eldeft jon, in conſequence 
of which his royal highnezs has 
been declared incapabl: of ſucceeds 
ing to the throne of Spain. Tranſ- 
lated from the original, publiſhed 
at Naples, Sept. 27. 


I. Hough his royal highneſs 

Don Philip is 13 years old, 
he is of low ftature, and yet the 
King his father, and the Queen his 


mother, 
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mother, are both of a very proper 
height 

2. His royal highneſs has ſome 
contraction in his joints, tnough he 
can readily move, and make uſe of 
them on all occaſions. 

3. His royal highneſs is apt to 
ſtoop and to hold down bis head, 
as people of weak eyes often do. 

4. The prince moſt evidently 
ſquints, and bis eyes frequently 
water and are gummy, particularly 
his left eye; though we cannot 
ſay he is blind, but are rather cer- 
tain of the contrary, as his royal 
highneſs can without doubt diſtin- 
guiſh objects, both as to their co- 
lour and ſituation. 


5. In his natural functions, and 


the moſt common ſenſations, he is 
ſometimes indifferent to things that 
are convenient for him, and at 
other times is too warm and impe- 
tuous. In general, his paſſions are 
not reſtrained by reaſon. 


6. The prince has an obſtinate 


averſion to ſome kind of common 
food, ſuch as fruits, ſweetmeats, &c. 


7. All ſorts of noiſe or ſound di- 


ſturbs and diſconcerts him; and it 
has the ſame effect whether it be 
ſoft and harmonious, or harſh and 
diſagreeable. 

8. The impreſſions that he re- 
ceives from pain or pleaſure, are 
neither ſtrong nor laſting, and he 
15 utterly unacquained with all the 

unctilio's of politeneſs and good 
reeding. | 

g. As to facts and places, he 
ſometimes remembers them and 
ſometimes not ; but he ſeems not 
to have the leaſt ideas of the my- 
ſeries of our holy religion. 

io. He delights in childiſh 
amuſements ; and thoſe which are 
moſt boilterous pleaſe him beſt. He 
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us by heaven, to determine which 
of our youngeſt ſons ſhall be found 

ualified to govern the people, ard 
Koons to the ſtates of the Two 


Sicilies, without uniting them with 
thoſe 


1739. 
is continually changing them, ad 
ſhifting from one thing to another, 

Signed by Don Francis Benio 

chief phyſician to the King 
and kingdom; Don Emanug 
della Roſa, phyſician to the 
Queen ; and the phyſician 
Cxſar Ciribue, Don Thoma 
Pinto, Don Francis Sarrat 
and Don Dominique San de. 
verino. 


AR of abdication and ſettlement i 
the crown of the Tawo Sicili 
by his moſt Catholic majeſty, in 
favour of his third fon, and ili 
prejudice to the natural right offi 
the elder. 


E CHARLES, &c. &e. &. 

The manifeſt weakneſs of 
mind under which the Prince Royal 
our eldeſt ſon, moſt —_—_—_ la- 
bours, has greatly increaſed the 
anxiety occaſioned by the important 
affairs and concerns of the monar:- 
chy of Spain and the Indies, de- 
volved to us by the death of our 
well- beloved brother, his Catholic 
majeſty, Ferdinand VI. According 
to the ſpirit of the treaties of thi 
age, Europe requires that the ſove- 
reignty of Spain ſhould be ſeparated 
from that of Italy, when it can ber 
effected without tranſgreſſing the 
rules of juſtice. As we are reſolv- 
ed then to provide a legal ſuccel- 
ſor to our dominions in Italy before 
we ſet out for Spain, it is neceſlary 
before we proceed to the choice ot 
one of the many ſons beſtowed on 


ve 
boſe of Spain and the Indies. 
his reaſon of convenience for the 
ranquillity of Europe (which we 
defirous of adopting, leſt it 
ould take the alarm on ſeeing 
our leaving this affair undecided, 
ie ſovereignty of Spain united in 
ur perſon with the Italian monar- 
a) demands that we immediate- 
Jake our reſolution, with regard 
the ſucceſſion of Italy. 
A conſiderable body, which we 
ave compoſed of our counſellors 
We ſtate, the privy councellor of 
mile, the chamber of St. Clair, 
he chamber of the finances, and 
he whole junto of Sicily, to whom 
e have added fix of our moſt e- 
inent phyſicians, have reported 
pus, that, notwithſtanding all the 
Faminations, and all the experi- 
tents which they have made, they 
we not been able to find in the 
fortunate prince royal, either the 
ricipals of reaſon, reflection, or 
xdement, and that as he has been 
| that ſtate ever ſince his infancy, 
Neis not only incapable of any act 
teligion or reaſon, but there is 
ot even the leaſt ſhadow of hope 
hat he can ever acquire the ule of 
s faculties; unanimouſly con- 
Nading from thence, that we could 
it think of diſpoſing of it in his 


le to nature, and our paternal 
Joy and affection. Being conſtrain- 


cel- then by the divine will, for 
fore Wis time to paſs by the right of 
ar r eldeſt fon, in favour of the in- 
olim Don Ferdinand, our third ſon 


cording to the order of nature, 
s Minority obliges us, when we 
und Wall refign the ſovereignty of Italy, 
adp veſt the management of theſe 
woffelms in a regency, as it is im- 
vithWſible for us to act as a guardian 


wour, though it might be agree 
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to a ſon who ſhall be King of the 
Two Sicilies immediately on our 
departure for Spain. 

Having therefore put Don Fer- 
dinand, our third fon, in a condi- 
tion of receiving the ceſſion of the 
Italian kingdoms, we previouſly 
declare, though perhaps it is un- 
neceſlary, that we emancipate, and 
ſet him at liberty by this preſent 
act (which we ordain to be ſolemnly 


obſerved, and have all the force of 


a legal act, nay even ofa law) and- 
that he is, from this time, freed, not 
only from all obedience to our pa- 
ternal power, but even from all 
ſobmiſſion to our ſupreme and ſo- 
vereign authority, 

In the next place, we eſtabliſh 
and appoint a council of regency, 


for the time of the minority ot ur- 


above mentioned third ſon (who ts 
to be ſovereign of our Italian ki;g- 
doms, and {ord of all the eſtates 
formerly poſſeſſed by us) in order, 
that this council may exerciſe the 
ſovereignty, during that time, ac- 


cording to the orders preſcribed by 


us in an ordinance of this day's 
date, ſigned with our own hand, 
ſealed with our own ſeal, and coun- 
terſigned by our counceilor and 
ſecretary of ſtate for the depart- 
ment of ſtate and palace royal ; de- 
firing that this ordinance ſhall be 
regarded as an eſſential part of this 
preſent act, as if it were inſerted 


therein, and repeated word for 


word, to the end that it may have 
equally the force of a law. 

In the third place, we fix and 
determine (according to the perpe- 
tual and eſtabliſhed Jaw of our 
eſlates and demeſnes of Italy) that 
the minority of the princes, who 
ſucceed to the kingdom of the I'wo 


Sicilies, ſhall! expire when they 


have 
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have accompliſhed their ſixteenth 
year, and that then they ſhall act 
as ſovereigns, and have the entire 
power of the adminiltration 

In the fourth place, we eſtabliſh 
likewiſe, as a conſtant and perpe- 
tual law, with regard to the ſuc— 
ceſſion of the infant Don Ferdi- 
nand, and for the more ample ex- 
planation of the foregoing arrange- 
ments, that this ſucceſſion be re- 
gulated according to primogeni- 
ture, with right of repreſentation 
in the maſculine line, from male 
to male. In caſe the laſt repreſen- 
tative of the direct line ſhould die 
without children, the eldeſt of the 
males of the neareſt branch {ſhall 
ſucceed to him, whether it be his 
uncle by the father's ſide, or his 
brother; or in a more diſtant de- 
gree, provided he is the eldeſt of 
the line (according to the form be- 
fore ſpecified) and ſprung from that 
branch, which ſhall become, or has 
already become, the neareſt to the 
eldeſt and direct line of the infant 
Don Ferdinand, or the immediate 
preceding reigning prince, 

We eltabh{h” the ſame order in 
default of all the male iſſue of the 
males of the maſculine line of the 
abore mentioned Don Ferdinand 
(from male to male) in courſe, to 
the infant Don Gabril, our ſon, to 
whom the ſucceſſion ſhall then de- 
volve, and to his deſcendants from 
male to male, as it is before ſet 
forth. If the ſaid Don Gabril, or 
his deſcendants, ſhall fail of iſſue, 
(proceeding from males) the ſuc- 
ceſſion ſhall paſs, in the ſame order 
as above, to the infant Don Antho- 
ny, and to his male deſcendants 
(proceeding from males; and in 
failure of male iſſue (proceeding 
from males) of this lat, and his 
poſterity, the {acceſſion ſhall de- 
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volve, always after the ſame me 
thod, to the infant Don Xavy 
and after him and his maſcyliy 
delcendants, (as before ſpecified) y 
thoſe infants, which it ſhall pleal 
God hereaſter to grant us, accor! 
ing to the order of nature, and, 4 
courſe, to their iſſue male. 

In cale of the extinction, in ou 
poſterity, of all the males (pre 
ceeding from males) the ſucceſſion 
ſhall belong to the female iiſue d 
the ſame blood, {deſcended in ad 
rect male line) who ſha'! He livir 
at the time of this extinction (wh: 
ther it be our daughter, or th 
daughter of any other prince 9 
our poſterity, proceeding {rom the 
male line) who ſhall be newt 
the reigning king, or to the laſts 
the males (deſcended from mate 
who fails of iſſue, or to the imme 
diately preceding prince, who iz! 
die without iſſue ; always unde: 
ſtanding, nevertheleſs, that tis 
right of repreſentation be conttart 
ly obſerved, and that the prov 
mity, and quality of the eldet i: 
male be adjuſted accordingly, vi. 
reſpect to ihe male deſcent, in 
gard to which, as well as the mil 
culine deſcendants of the male iu 
of her who ſhall ſucceed, the orie 
above eſtabliſhed ſhall be oblerved 

In default of all which the ſuc 
ceſſion ſhall devolve to the var 
Don Philip, our very dear brotaer 


and to his deſcendants, from mai 


to male, ad infinitum ; and if th 
branch ſhould likewiſe fail, th 
{aid ſucceſſion ſhall likewiſe pals * 
our very dear brother the nia! 
Don Lewis, and to his deſcendan 
from male to male; and in ſho 


if theſe ſhould likewiſe fail, to tbe 


heirs female in a direct male line 


following therein the order ab9i 


8 a 4 
preicribed ; obſerving always, in: 
ACY)0 


W 
according to the order of ſucceſſion, 
before ſet forth, the monarchy of 
Spain ſhall never be united with 
the ſovereignty of the kingdoms 
of the Two Sicilies. 

That the males or females de- 
ſcended from us, above ſpecified, 
may never be admitted to the ſo- 
vereignty of the ſtates of Italy, in 
caſe they ſhall be, or ought to be 
declared Kings of Spain or princes 
of Aſturias, another male muſt be 
appointed, who, in virtue of this 
preſent diſpoſition, may ſucceed to 
the Italian kingdoms : but if ſuch 
is not to be found, the King of 
Spain ſhall be obliged to transfer 
the dominions in Italy to a younger 
ſon, a nephew, or a nephew's fon, 
if any he has. 

Having thus eſtabliſhed the ſvc- 
ceſion of our deſcendants in the 
kingdoms of the Two Sicilies, we 
humbly recommend to God the in- 
fant Don Ferdinand, giving him 
at the ſame time our paternal be- 
nediction, recommending to him 
the Catholic religion, juſtice, cle- 
mency, vigilance, and a love for 
the people, who deſerve our ſincere 
acknowledgments for the unfeigned 
fidelity they have always manifeit- 
ed for us, and for our royal fa- 
mily. We cede, transfer, and 
make over to the ſaid Don Ferdi- 
nand, our third ſon, according to 
the order of nature, the kingdoms 
of the Two Sicilies, and all the 
other eſtates, pretenſions, rights, 
titles, goods, and ſtocks, which 
we poſleſs in Italy, making from 
mis moment, a full and compleat 
delivery, without reſervation of the 
ſmalleſt particle; to the end that 
from the inſtant of our departure 
from this capital, the ſaid infant 
may with advice of the council of 
late and the regency, adminiſter 
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and curatage for the King, durin 


Claire, the Syndic, &c. of the city 
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and govern all that which we 
have juſt now aſſigned, transferred, 
and made over. We hope, that 
this law of emancipation, the con- 
ſtitution for the age of major ty, 
the appointment of the tutelage 


his minority, the ſucceſſion of the 
eſtates and juriſdictions of Italy, 
the ceſſion and domation, will turn 
out for the advantage of the peo- 
ple, the tranquillity of our royal 
family, and that in ſhort it will 
contribute to the repoſe of all 
Europe. 
The preſent ordinance is ſigned 
by us, and by our ſon the infant 
Don Ferdinand, and ſealed with 
our arms, and counterſigned by the 
councellors, and ſecretary of ſtate, 
who underſign it likewiſe, in qua- 
lity of members of the regency, 
and tutors of the above named in- 
fant don Ferdinand. 
At Naples, Oct. 6. 1759. 
CHARLES FERDINAND, 
This law has been read in pre- 
ſence of the chambre royal of St. 


of Naples, the deputies of the ſe- 
nate and cities of Palermo, &c. &c. 


Tranſſation ef a memerial preſented 10 
the States General, by Major Gen. 
Yorke, on the 28th of September, 
of this year. | 


Am expreſly commanded by the 
King my maiter, to acquaint 
your High Mightineſles, that his 
majeſty hath recieved repeated ad- 
vices of a contraband trade carried 
on by ſome merchants reſiding in 
theſe provinces, in favour of France. 
This trade conſiſts in cannon and 
warlike ſtores, which are brought 
from the Baltic to Holland in 
Dutch 


1 
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Dutch veſſels: and his majeſty hath 
too much confidence in riend- 
ſhip of the republic, to entertain 
the leaſt doubt that your High 
Mightinefſes will not ſuffer - his 
enemies to be aided by your ſub- 
jects, and ſtill leſs permit them to 
make arſenals of your towns. Such 
a trade is, on the one hand, wholly 
- repugnant to the connections which, 
by treaty, ought to ſubſiſt between 
the King and your High Mighti- 
neſſes, and on the other to every 
idea of neutrality, whether formal 
or tacit. Your High Mightineſſes 
are informed, not only by the pub- 
lic voice and the immence prepara- 
tions making on the coaſts of the 
ocean, but alſo in an authentic 
manner, by the french embaſlador 
reſiding here, that his court intends 
to invade his majeſty's kingdoms ; 
and your High Mightineites will 
eaſily perceive that ſuch an ac- 
knowledgment authoriſes the King 
to take his meaſures, on every 
fide, for His ſecurity ; and the de- 
mand I have this day the honour 
to make to you, is much leſs than 
his majeſty is intitled by treaty to 
reclaim in ſuch a conjuncture. 

The vigilance of the Engliſh 
ſquadrons hinders warlike ſtores 
from being openly carried to the 
ports of France, and lays that 
crown under a neceſſity of procur- 
ing them by the moſt ſecret me- 
thods, which it hopes to do under 
the borrowed names of private 
perſous, by bringing them on the 
rivers and canals of this country, 

and through the Dutch fortreſſes, 
to Dunkirk, and other places. 

Your High Mightineſſes will eaſi- 
ly per-eive how hurtful this con- 
dab 1s to the King; and I doubt 
not but you will make him eaſy on 
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plaiſanpe to his enemy, his majeſty 
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that head, and immediately put a 
ſtop to it. | 

The attention which his majeſty 
hath lately given to the repreſenta. 
tions of your High Mightineſſes, 
againſt the exceſſes of the Englifh 
privateers, by confining their crui- 
zes and their ſearches, by a nad 
of parliament, gives his majeſty 2 
good title to the ſame regard on 
your part. 

The trading towns of your pro- 
vinces feel the good effects of it, 
and that freedom of navigation 
which your ſubjects enjoy, amidſt 
the troubles by which Europe is 
diſtrafted, hath augmented your 
commerce mach above what it hath 
been for ſeveral years paſt. Some 
return ought to be made for ſuch 
a ſolid proof of the King's friend- 
ſhip and moderation ; at leaſt the 
merchants who are ſo ready to com- 
plain of England, ought not to be 
permitted to give into exceſles 
which would have juſtified the moſt 
rigorous examination of their con- 
duct. Accordingly, his- majeſty 
hath no doubt that your High 
Mightineſſes will give all poſſible 
attention to this matter. Permit me, 
High and Mighty Lords, to re- 
call to your memories, that, dur- 
ing the courſe of the preſent war, 
the King hath ſeveral times ap- 
plied, through me, to your High 
Mightinefſes and to your miniſters 
on the liberty given to carry ſtores 
through the fortreſſes of the repub- 
lic, for the uſe of France, to in- 
vade his dominions ; and if his 
majeſty hath paſſed over in ſilence 
many of theſe inſtances of com- 


was not the leſs ſenſible of them; 
but he choſe rather to be a ſufferer 
himſelf, than to encreaſe the em- 

barsal 
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ertend the flames of war. 

Eyen the court of Vienna has, on 
nore than one occaſion, employed 
ts intereſt with your High Mighti- 
efſes, and lent its name to get 
aſſes for warlike ſtores and pro- 
ihons for the French troops, un- 
fer pretence of the Barrier treaty, 
yhich it no longer obſerves ; and 
ter having put France in poſſeſſion 
pf the ports of Oſtend and Nieu- 
ort, in manifeſt breach of that 
reaty, and without any regard to 
he rights which your High Mighti- 
eſſes, and the King, my maſter, 
ave acquired in that treaty, at the 
nice of their treaſures, and the 
lood of their ſubjects, all the 
orld knows that that treaty was 
ever made to ſerve France againſt 
reat Britain. WEI Ee A 
The underſigned flatters himſelf, 
hat from the equity of your High 

iphtineſſes, and the value you ſet 
n the friendſhip of the King my 
paſter, you will ſoon be able to 
lake his majeſty eaſy by the wiſe 
eafures you ſhall take to prevent 
by thing from being done for the 
ie, Ne of private intereit, that may 
rejudice the King's cauſe, and the 
ties ſubſiſting between his ma- 
and you. 


Hague, Sept. 28, 1759. 


— 


1b- W's piece may be deemed curious, in- 
in- 4/much as it fhews the indepen- 
dency of the States of the Uxited 
Provinces of each other, 


m- | 

ſt | Hague, Nov. 8. 
mz HE following placart has 
rer been ſtuck up in all the 
m- uus of this province. 8 
a The States of Holland and 
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arrafſment of his neighbours, or 


J. Yorke. 


, is? 
Weſt-friezeland, to all whom theſs 
preſents. ſhall come, greeting: 
Whereas the States of the town of 
Groninguen and Ommelanden did, 
in former times, negotiate, in be- 
half, of their province, large ſunis 
of money on annuities, which were 
furniſhed to them by many inhabi- 
tauts of this province, as letters 
delivered to the perſons concern- 
ed do teſtify : the ſaid Lords the 
States were at firſt very negligent 
in fulfilling their promiſes, and 
afterwards, from time to time, fell 
ſo much in arrear, that, fince the 
year 1685, the greateſt part of the 
ſaid annuities have remained un- 
paid; ſo that the total of the juſt 

claims on them amounts to ſever 
hundred thouſand florins. 5 
Though the ſaid Lords the States 
ould not controvert the authenti- 
city of the debt, nevertheleſs the 
frequent juſt complaints made by 
the parties concerned of default of 
payment, and the divers repeated 
repreſentations and ſolicitations 
which we cauſed to be made, and 
which were often ſupported by their 
High Mightineſſes themſelves, have 
not had any effect (except a ſmall 
payment made ſeveral years ago, 
when vigorous proceedings were 
begun in this province;) inaſmuck 
as the ſaid Lords the States, who 
always found methods to content 
their own ſubjects, have never 
wanted pretexts to protra this af- 
fair, as far as the inhabitants ot 
this province were concerned, tho 
they made continual promiſes to 
take the ſpeedieſt and moſt effectual 
reſolutions to remove all ſubject of 
complaint, But all theſe ſolemn 
promiſes have had no effect, and 
we are fully 13 that they 
were not made with an intention 


to be fulfilled; of which we had 
8 latzly 


— 
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lately a palpable proof: for his 
late molt ſerene highneſs, of glo- 
rious memory, having in 1749, by 
virtue of powers given him by the 
ſaid Lords the States, put the po- 
litical and juridical affairs of the 
ſaid province upon a ſolid and equi- 
table footing, by a law and regula- 
tion that was never to be repealed; 
and in conformity thereto, the par- 
ties concerned having ſued the 
ſaid Lords the States for the ar- 
rears they owed, and after the ſuit 
had laſted ſome years, the ſaid 
Lords the States ſeeing no way to 
avoid being caſt, did, in contempt 
of the laws they themſelves had 
made, exclude the ſaid concerned 
from the courts of juſtice; without 
regarding the powerful interceſſion 
of his late royal highneſs of glori- 
ous memory, and his repeated in- 
ſtances to them to diſcharge this 
juſt debt, or at leaſt to take proper 
meaſures in behalf of the ſaid con- 
cerned. 

The affair being thus managed, 
and brought into a fituation that 
ill fuited between allies, and was 
even inconſiſtent with all juſtice, or 
even common honeſty; we have 
judged upon the whole, that ac- 
cording to law and equity, as well 
as precedents, nothing remained 
for us but to grant the parties 
concerned our protection, and 
permiſſion to make uſe of open 
force, in ſuch a manner as the 
ſaid parties have already employed 
It, as the only method of recoverin 
the arrears juſtly due to them : and 
his ſtep was not taken by us, till 
after giving notice thereof long 
before-hand to the ſaid Lords the 
States, that they might prevent it 
by reaſonable d but as 
they paid no regard thereto, and 
contented themſelves with offering, 
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in a diſobliging and indecent j, 
ſcript, 15 per cent. of the ſaid a 
rears, which would ſcarce pay th 
coſts the parties had been at in h 
many years to obtain payment 
and moreover, we having heat 
with great furprize, that the (a 
Lords the States of Groningen, in 
ſtead of being thereby induced 1 
make ſome amicable regulation: 
with regard to a debt which the 


themſelves acknowledge to be 

juſt, and afterwards to make en 
equitable propoſals to prevent uf 
ther broils, and hinder the proving to t] 
and its inhabitants from reciviſs** 


other detriment, they were, on th 
contrary, greatly piqued at 0 
manner of proceeding, to whic 
they themſelves forced us; a 
ſought to blacken it, by alledgy 
that it was contrary to all law, t 
revive old claims, to the prejudi 
of their inhabitants; from this id 
they have proceeded to meaſur 
which we, in order to ſhew 0 
moderation towards our allies, 
ferred taking till we ſhould | 
what other turn might be given 
affairs, and of all with which! 
province of Groninguen charges! 
there is not one thing which d 
not take its riſe from themſelv 
who ought to have granted redu- 
and as we are by no means dill 
ſed to drop our legal proceedugt 
till we obtain proper ſatis/aCldt 
we find ourſelves forced to opp" 
the unjuſt conduct of the States 
Groninguen, and to grant the n 
efficacious protection to our in 
bitants who are ſo much injure 

For theſe cauſes, we I 
thought proper to grant permilio 
as we do by theſe preſents, f 
the parties concerned in th? 
annuities on the province of G 
ninguen (beſides the en 


1759- | 
they have already, in conſequence 
of our permiſſion, laid on ſome veſ- 
ſels, effects, or merchandize belong- 
ing to the ſaid province, or ſome of 
its inhabitants, or the attachment 
they may hereafter lay) ſeize all o- 
ther effects, actions, debts, and ſums 
of money, without exception, which 
the inhabitants of the province of 
Groninguen may poſſeſs or be 
entitled to in this province; the 
inhabitants whereof we enjoin not 
to make, in any manner whatever, 
„ay remittances of money or effects 
"Wt thoſe of the province of Gronin- 
guen, nor to make them any pay- 
ments or transfer, but to keep the 
whole in theit poſſeſſion ; we more- 
ver will, that thoſe, who, contrary 
o this preſent prohibition, ſhall 
make theſe ſorts of payments or 
transfers, be not only judged to 
hare violated thoſe attachments ; 
but farther that, in caſe thoſe ſums 
df money or effects ſhould be de- 
manded of them a ſecond time, 
he receipts they may have for 
ach payments or deliveries ſhall 
ot be judged valid; but they 
hall be bound to deliver ſuch ſums 
ff money and effects to the per- 
ons appointed by a judge, in the 
ame manner as if they had payed 
thing ; the whole to the end that 
caſe the ſaid States of Gronin- 
en ſhould, contrary to expecta- 
Won, perſiſt in refuſing to give the 
ad concerned proper ſatisfaCtion, 
this or other methods hereaf- 
r to be employed, payment of 
de ſaid arrears may be procured, 
With ſome indemnification for the 
ber damage cauſed to our in- 
Witants by the proceedings begun 
the States of Groninguen, and 
ll other loſſes reſulting from a con- 
a, not only ſo unjuſt in itſelf, 
id ſo unuſual among allies, but 
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alſo repugnant to the laws and 
principles of right and equity. 

e moreover give notice by 
theſe preſents to all our trading in- 
habitants, and all others whom it 
may concern, that on occaſion of 
the violences committed by the 
States of Groninguen, contrary to 
all right and reaſon, and merely 
to elude the payment of a debt 
acknowledged to be juſt, againſt 
the {ſtates and effects of the inha- 
bitants of this province, that they 
abſtain from ſending any effects or 
merchandizes to the province of 
Groninguen, that they may not be 
expoſed to ſuffer loſs : the whole 
proviſionally, and until we give 
further orders. 


2 * „ 


The humble addreſs of the right 
honourable the Lords ſpiritual and 
temporal in parliament a//embled, 
prejented to his majeſiy on the four - 
teenth day of November, 1759. 


Maſt gracious Sovercign, 

W E your majeſty's moſt duti- 

ful and loyal ſubjects, the 
Lords ſpiritual and temporal in par- 
liament aſſembled, beg leave to ap- 
proach your majeſty with the warm- 
eſtſentiments of duty,and with hearts 
full of the molt ſincere joy, to con- 
gratulate your majeſty upon the 
great and ſignal ſucceſs, with which 
it has pleaſed Almighty God to 
proſper your majeſty's unwearied 
endeavours for the ſafety, weltare, 
and honour of your people. 

We acknowledge, with all thank - 
fulneſs and humility, the goodneſs 
of the divine providence, in the 
many glorious events, which will for 
everdiſtinguiſh this memorableyear. 

We entirely rely upon your ma- 
jeſty's conſtant regard and attention 
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to the true intereſt of your ſubjects, 
from the full experience which we 
have had of the wiſe and effeQual 
uſe, which your majeſty has made 
of all the extenſive powers, with 
which the confidence of parliament 
has, from time to time, ſtrengthened 
your majeſty's hands. But we muſt, 
in a particular manner, gratefully 
acknowledge the — vi- 
gilance, vigour, and wiſdom of your 
majeſty's meaſures, in the ſteady and 
ſucceſsful direction of ſo many va- 
rious operations in different parts of 
the world. 

The happy progreſs of your ma- 
jeſty's arms, from the taking of 
Goree on the coaſt of Africa, and 
ſome of the French ſugar iſlands in 
the Weſt Indies, to the aequiſition 
of many important places in Ame- 
rica, and the defeat of the enemy's 
army in Canada, with the reduction 
of the capital city of Quebec, a- 
gainſt the euere diſadvantage of 
tituation and numbers, has exceeded 
the moſt ſanguine hopes of your 
majefty's faithful ſubjects: nor has 
the good effects of your majeſty's 
prudent meaſures been leſs conſpi- 
cuous, in the diſappointment of 
the dangerous deſigns of your ene- 
mies in the Eaſt Indies; in the ef- 
fectual blocking up the principal 
part of the French fleet in their 
own ports; and the important ad- 
vantage gained off Cape Lagos; 
while your majeſty's care has pre- 
ſerved your own kingdoms from 
any hoſtile attempt, and has pro- 
tected the navigation and commerce 
of your own ſubjects, in almoſt as 
full a ſecurity as during the time of 
profound peace. 

The memorable victory gained 
over the French near Minden, can- 
not but make a deep and laſting 
impreſſion upon every Britiſh mind. 
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Whether we conſider the gener 
and able conduct of your majeſty: 1 
general Prince Ferdinand of Bube 
wick, the valour of your majeſy;Mkon 


troops, the inequality of force, v 
the imminent peril of that impor 
tant criſis ; the happy deliverane 
wrought by that action, and the 
glorious conſequences of it, mul 
ever be the ſubject of our praiſe a 


thankfulneſs. I 
It is matter of juſt exultation i gre: 
us, that the Britiſh officers and i lea 
vate men, both by ſea and lan utm 
have given ſo many ſhining nWeie 
ſlances of perſonal bravery nes 
military conduct. Their exam gre: 
will animate others; their rep or « 
tion is national ſtrength, and vi war 
convince the enemy what they h diſa 
to apprehend from a brave aWp*r: 
12 people, fired with zeal apo 
efence of their King and coun © 
We beg leave to expreſs the high ven! 
ſenſe we | A of the magnanimit ma; 
and tranſcendent abilities ofthe ki end 
of Pruſſia; which have, in a ſutii vo c 
ing manner, prevented the miſch den 
vous effects of the united fore chat 
ſo many conſiderable powers, bat 
which he has been attacked and ii ſon 
rounded on all ſides; againſt vu unte 
he has bors up and ſupported biꝗ i n 
ſelf by the fortitude and inexhuf e. 
tible reſources of his own mind bag 
and the courage and diſcipline deſi 
his troops. Eis 
Permit us to declare, how hig 
we applaud your majeſty's ma ! 
ration and true greatneſs of minſ and 
in reſtraining every impulſe of fact 
ſentment, and deſiring to pre u t 
the farther effuſion of chr Plex 
blood, by putting an end to ſea; 
war (into which your majeſty i Se 
tered, not from views of ambit Ve 
but ſolely for the defence of nf 
valuable rights, poſſeſſions, ande ic 


mel 
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MM aecrcial intereſts of your kingdoms) 
Yi: ſoon as ſuch terms of peace can 
.be eſtabliſhed, as ſhall be juſt and 
honourable for your majeſty and 
our allies ; and by procuring ſuch 
or advantages, as, from the ſucceſſes 
neo your majeſty's arms, may in rea- 
eon and equity be expected, ſhall 
nul bring with them full ſecurity for the 
zu future. 

In order to the attainment of this 
uu great and deſirable end, we beg 
ni leave to aſſure your majeſty, of our 
u otmoſt readineſs to concur in the 
i eſfectual ſupport of ſuch further 
WM meaſures, as your majeſty, in your 
mol great wiſdom, ſhall judge neceſſary 
uM or expedient, for carrying on the 
i war witk vigour in all parts, and for 
u diſappointing and repelling any deſ- 
ul perate attempts which may be made 

MY pon cheſe kingdoms. 

Our prayers are ſincere and fer- 
vent for the prolongation of your 
majeſty's moſt precious life; our 
endeavours ſhall never be wanting 
to continue and confirm that affec- 
tion to your majeſty's {acred perfon, 
that conhdence in your government, 
that zeal for the proteſtant ſucceſ- 
hon in your royal family, and that 
union and harmony ſo conſpicuous 
amongſt all your ſubjects, which is 
ſo eſſential to their own ſecurity and 
bappineſs, and to the fruſtrating the 
deſigns of your majeſty's enemies. 
His majeſty's molt gracious anſwer. 
ig My Lords, \ 
nol 1 thank you for this very dutifal 
min and affectionate addreſs. The ſatis- 
of faction you ſo unanimouſly expreſs 
reve in the ſucceſſes with which it has 
niz Pleaſed God to bleſs my arms by 
0 fea and land, and the aſſurances you 
ty eve me of your further ſupport, 
bit are extremely agrecable to me; and 
of Cannot fail to produce the beſt 
deu fects in the preſent conjuncture. 
ne 0 
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The humble addreſs of the houſe of 
Commons to the King. 


Nlaſt gracious Sovereign, 


E your majeſty's moſt dutiful 

and loyal ſubjects, the Com- 
mons of Great Britain in parliament 
aſſembled, return your majeſty our 
moſt humble thanks for the ſpeech 
delivered, by your majeſty's com- 
mand, to both houſes of parlia- 
ment. 

Permit us, Sir, with the ſincereſt 
zeal and duty, to congratulate vous 
majeſty on the glorious and unin- 
terrupted ſeries of ſucceſs and vic- 
tory, which hath attended your ma- 
jeſty's arms, during the whole courſs 
of this diſtinguiſhed and memorable 

ear. 

With the deepeſt reverence, and 
moſt devout gratitude to divine pro- 
vidence, we acknowledge that ma- 
nifeſt bleſſing and protection, which 
God hath vouchſafed to beſtow up- 
on your majeſty's counſels and arms, 
and offer up our moſt ardent vows 
and prayers for its continuance. 

Your majeſty's faithful Commons 
will not attempt to enumerate all 
the advantages and glories derived 
to your majeſty, and theſe king- 
doms, from the various ſucceſles, 
which have been extended into 
every quarter of the world; but 
we humbly beg leave to aſſure your 
majeſty, that our hearts are filled 
with the moſt grateful and lively 
ſenſe of the happy conſequences, 
which, under God, are owing to 
the wiſdom, vigilance, and vigour, 
of your majeſty's meaſures in the 
proſecution of this juſt and neceſſary 
war: particularly, the taking of the 
iſland of Goree, and the extenſion 
of our commerce on the coaſt of 
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Africa : the defeat of the French 
fleet in the Eaſt Indies, and the re- 
wy of their land forces before 
adraſs, whereby the dangerous 
deſigns of our enemies there, have 
miſcarried, and protection hath been 
* to our trade and ſettlements 
n thoſe countries: the valuable 
conqueſtof Guadaloupe and Marie- 
| vr rpg in the Weſt Indies : the re- 
uction of ſo many forts and places 
in North America, compleated and 
crowned by that glorious and de- 
ciſive victory over the French army 
in Canada, and the ſurrender of 
their capital city Quebec, effected 
with ſo much honour to the cou- 
rage and conduct of your majeity's 
officers both by ſea and land, and 
with ſo much luſtre to your intrepid 
forces: the important ſucceſs of 
your majeſty's fleet, in purſuing, 
taking, and deſtroying a conſide- 
rable part of the French ſquadron 
of Cape Lagos ; and blocking up, 
for ſo many months, the reſt of 
the navy of France, in their own 
ports, which had greatly augment- 
ed the diftreſs of our enemies, whilſt 
it has protected and ſecured our 
commerce and navigation, 

Nor can we ever forget that cri- 
tical, fignal, and memorable defeat 
of the French army near Minden, 
ſo jultly the ſubje& of laſting ad- 
miration and thankfulneſs, if we 
confider the ſuperior numbers of 
the enemy, the great and able con- 
duct of his ſerene highneſs Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunſwick, or the 
unconquerable valour of your ma- 
jeſty's troops. 

When we reflect upon this con- 
tinued train of ſucceſſes, part of 
which would have been ſufficient 
tO-have ſignalized this long and ac- 
tive campaign, it is impoſſible for 
us not to expreſs the higheſt ſatiſ- 
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faction at the great ability, reſoly. 
tion, and perfect harmony, ſo con. 
ſpicuous in your majeſty's admirg; 
and generals throughout the execy. 
tion of your commands; and at th, 
ardent courage, which hath mani. 
feſted itſelf in the behaviour of the 
oficers and forces by fea and land, 
with ſuch perſonal and nationd 
glory. Nothing but this ſpire 
could have enabled them to fur. 
mount every difficulty ariſing from 
the ſuperior number, and advantz. 
geous ſituation, of the enemy; and 
we are fully perſuaded, that the like 
reſolution, ardour, and zeal, excited 
and animated by theſe beſt incen. 
tives, your majeſty's gracious ac. 
ceptance and royal approbation of 
their eminent ſervices, followed by 
the warmeſt and moſt univerſal ap. 
plauſe of their country, will con. 
tinue to give terror to the enemies, 
and confidence to the allies of Great 
Britain. 

We view, with the higheſt admi- 
ration, the magnanimity and unet- 
ampled eiforts of that great prince, 
your majeſty's ally the King df 
Profia, whoſe conſummate genius, 
unwearied activity, and unthaxen 
conſtancy of mind, ſeconded by the 
bravery of his troops, have been 
able, in every ſituation, to ſupply 
reſources ſufficient to reſiſt the u 


nited forces of ſo many and ſuci theſe 
formidable powers. W 
Your majeſty's faithful Common: mg 

facti 


feel, with due gratitude, your pt 
ternal care and concern for tht 
peace and happineſs of your peo. 
ple; and cannot too much admit 
that true greatneſs of mind, which 
diſpoſes your heart, in the midi 
proſperities, to with that a fo 
may be put to the effuſion of chi. 
ſtian blood, and that public tran 
quility may be reſtored, 


been 


Ve 
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We entirely rely on your majeſty's 
known wiſdom and firmneſs, that 
his defirable object, whenever it 
all be attained, will be on ſuch 
terms as ſhall be juſt and hononrable 
for your majeſty and your allies ; 
and ſhall bring along with them full 
ſecurity for the future, on ſolid and 
durable foundations, by procuring 
ſuch advantages as may, in reaſon 
and equity, be expected from the 
ſucceſs of our arms, and which will 
ir, in the minds of a grateful people, 
be laſting remembrance of this hap- 
py zra, and of the benefits derived 
to them, under your rhajeſty's glo- 
ious and auſpicious government. 

In order to effect this great end, 
ve are thoroughly ſenſible that am- 
le proviſion muſt be made for car- 
ying on the war, in all parts, with 
he utmoſt vigour : and we aſſure 
our majeſty, that we will chearfully 
grant your majeſty ſuch ſupplies, as 
wall be found neceſſary to ſuſtain, 
and preſs with effect, all our exten- 
five operations againſt the enemy, 
and at the ſame time, by the bleſ- 
ing of God, to repel and fruſtrate 
teir daring deſigns againit theſe 
ingdoms; convinced, from the 
long experience we have had of the 
iſdom and goodneſs of your ma- 
jety, that they will be applied in 
ach a manner, as will beſt anſwer 
deſe great purpoſes. 

We cannot ſufficiently teſtify our 
prateful ſenſe of the high ſatiſ- 


10 ; 

ra. edtion, which your mafeſty has 
the (Ween pleaſed to expreſs, in that per- 
peo union and good harmony, 
nie hich ſo happily ſubſiſts amongſt 
nich our faithful ſubjects, the ſalutary ef- 
| offÞ*©ts of which have been moſt conſpi- 


nous; and the pleaſing experience 
e have had of them, joined to 


ation, muſt be the moſt powerful 
Welttlves to enforce the continuance 
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of thoſe diſpoſitions, ſo eſſential 
to the full exertion of our utmoſt 
ſtrength, as well as to the tranqui- 
lity, good order, and happineſs, of 
your majeſty's people. 
His majeſty's moſt gracious anſwer. 
I return you my hearty thanks 
for this moſt dutiful and affectio- 
nate addreſs, and for your unani- 
mous zeal for the defence of my 
crown, and for the ſupport of my 
allies. You may always rely on 
my conſtant care for the laſting 
welfare of my people. 


— * 


our majeſty's paternal recommen- 


— 


Extrat of a letter publiſhed in the 
Paris Gazette, from Marjbal 
Conflans to Comte St. Florentiu, 
ſecretary of marine, dated at Van- 
nes in Bretagne, Nov. 22, 1759. 


Urſuant to his moſt chriſtian 


majeſty's orders, having re- 


ceived a reinforcement of men out 
of M. Bompart's ſquadron, I failed 
from Breſt the 14th inſtant, with 
a deſign to give battle to the Bri- 
tiſh fleet, who had been making 
their bravadoes all the laſt ſummer 


off our harbour; but was deceived 


in my expectation ; for the enemy 
(as I imagine) being informed of 
our defign, had abandoned the 
coaſt, I cruized two days in hopes 
of their return, but to no purpoſe. 
At laſt I formed a reſolution to cut 
of Commodore Duff 's ſquadron, 
conſiſting of twenty ſail of the 
line, moored in Quiberon Bay. Up- 
on the 2oth in the morning, being 
a little S. W. of Belleiſle, the wea- 
ther hazy, and a freſh gale at N. W. 
I ſaw to windward a fleet of ſhips, 
which I took to be a convoy of 
victuallers for M. Duff's ſquadton, 
not judging it poſſible for the ene- 
my's fleet to be to near: neyerthe- 
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leſs, whatever might happen, I made 
the ſignal for a line of battle. We 
were not half formed, when the 
weather clearing up, we could 
plainly ſee it was the enemy's fleet, 
Tonſiſting of forty ſail of the line 
of battle, beſides frigates, advanc- 
ing in three diviſtons; ſo that we 
were in a manner ſurrounded. I 
yudged it moſt conducive to the 
good of his majeſty's ſervice to avoid 
Landing a general engagement at 
that time; and rather to train on 
the enemy through the ſhoals and 
rocks in the entrance of the river 

ilaine. At half an hour paſt two 
in the afternoon, the enemy's van 
came up with our rear, and were 
warmly received by Monſ. Verger, 
who commanded that diviſion: but 
he and all his officers being killed, 
there being no leſs than twelve of 
the enemy's ſhips engaged withhim, 
his ſhip, the Formidable, ſtruck at 
laſt to Admiral Hawke. The 
'Theſce and Superbe were overſet 
by a ſquall of wind. At half an 
hour paſt four, a ſhip of three decks, 
carrying 2 flag, which I took to 

e Monſ. Hawke's, came alongſide 
the Soleil Royal, where 1 com- 
manded ; but he met with ſuch a 
warm reception, that he was obliged 
to ſheer off in a little time; though 
our rigging and ſails were ſo ſhatter- 
ed, that the ſhip not anſwering 
the helm, was obliged to run aſhore 
in the night; as did the Hero in 
the ſame condition : nor could we 
hinder the enemy from burning 
both ſhips next morning. Mean 
z ime the Orient alone drove two 
of their capital ſhips aſhore upon a 
fand called Le Four: Next day 
we bad the misfortune to loſe the 
Juſte upon a rack in the mouth of 
the river Loire. The remainder 
$f our fleet got ſafe into Rochfort 
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and the river Vilaine : and as they 
have not ſuſtained more damay 
than may be ſoon repaired, l Expect 
by the junction of Monſ. Bomp il A 
ſquadron, to be ſoon able to yin 


{ 

a good account of the enemy, na. 15 
withſtanding they have the boldnes cher 
to moor upon our coaſt. ue 
DEER | bert 

8 | mn 

. vati 

St. James s, Friday, Nov 25 on 

HE humble addreſs of te don 
chancellor, maſters and (cho. glo1 

lars of the univerſity of Oxford, tem 
was preſented to his majeſty by the Ml you 
Rev. Doctor Brown, vice-chancello, WM ma 
and provoſt of Queen's college; tic 
which his majeſty received very ga. tor 
ciouſly. And they all had the ho- an: 
nour of kiſſing his majeſty's hand. fer 
To the King's moſt excellen f cro 
* majeſty. you 


Moſt gracious Sovereign, | 
«© We the chancellor, maferM an: 


and ſcholars of your majeſty's noi bu 
loyal and faithful univerſity of O gr: 
ford, beg leave, amidſt the ger. ad: 
ral acclamations of a joyful and %1 
united people, to approach vou d) 
ſacred perion with hearts full oF ca 
duty and affection, moſt humbly wil 27! 
congratulate your majeſty on tie 
many glorious and happy ever de 
of this memorable year. pr 
The uninterrupted and unpaa en 
lelled ſeries of ſucceſſes which hav be 
attended your majeſty's plans of op:ill Y0 
ration, during the courſe of a wall ©x 
ſo uncommonly complicated an an 
extenſive, will ever ſtand dilly e 
guiſhed with a peculiar luſtre in dq n 
annals of Great Britain: ſutceſa fo 
equally remarkable for their num an 
ber, variety and importance: eve © 


quarter of the globe having afford, 
ed ſcenes for your majeſty's ſigui 
triumphs both by ſea and joy 
= 3 . wo TED 339 a; 


and been a witneſs of the repeated 
liſappointments and defeat of your 
reftleſs and ambitious enemies. 
Among the numerous and hap- 
effects of your majeſty's pru- 
dent and vigorous meaſures ; whe- 
ther concerted for the ſupport of 
the proteſtant religion and the li- 
derties of Europe; or more imme- 
diately directed towards the preſer- 
vation and advancement of the 
commercial intereſt of your Britiſh 
dominions ; the truly difficult and 
glorious conqueſt of Quebec (at- 
tempted in vain more than once by 
your royal predeceſſors) doth, on 
many accounts, demand more par- 
ticularly our warmeſt congratula- 
tions. So valuable and important 
an acquiſition ſeems to have been re- 
ſerved byprovidence to compleat and 
crown all the preceding glories of 
your majeſty's moſt auſpicious reign. 
In this and many other arduous 
and ſucceſsful enterpriſes, we cannot 
but ſee, and, after your majeſty's 
great and pious example, devoutly 
adore the hand of divineprovidence, 
which hath on all occaſions ſo viſi- 
bly ſupported the juſtice of your 
cauſe, and the progreſs of your 
arms. 

And we doubt not, but that, un- 
der the protection of the ſame good 
providence, the utmoſt efforts of an 
enraged and deſponding enemy, will 
be baffled and fruſtrated through 
your majeſty's known wiſdom and 
experience, through the abilities 
and activity of your miniſters, the 
courage and conduct of your com- 
manders, the intrepidity of your 
forces, and that perfect harmony 
and union, which happily ſubſiſts 
amongſt all your ſubjects. 

May your enemies themſelves 
perceive at length, and acknowledge 
Fic interpoſition of heaven, ſo con- 
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ſpicuous in your majeſty's favour ; 
and, by entertaining more ſerious 
ſentiments of equity and moderation, 
give your majeſty an opportunity of 
r the deſire of your 
heart, by diſpenſing to contending 
nations the greateſt and moſt com- 


prehenſive of all temporal bleſſings, 


a general and laſting peace 
May your majeſty long live to en- 
joy ſuch glorious fruits of your un- 
wearied labours for the public good! 
and may there never be wanting in 
your royal houſe a ſucceſſion of il- 
laſtrious princes, inheriting your 
majeſty's crown and virtues, and 
reigning, like your majeſty, in the 
hearts of all their ſubjects 
Given at our houſe of convo- 
cation, this twentieth day of 
November, in the year of 
our Lord 1759. 


DUBLIN. 


The following addreſs of the Roman 
Catholics of the city of Corke, hav- 
ing been tranſmitted to the Earl of 
Shannon, has by his lordſhip been 
preſented to his grace the Lord 
Lieutenant. 

To his grace, John Duke of Bedford, 
Lord Lieutenant General, and Ge- 
neral Governor of Ireland. 


The humble addreſs of the Roman 
Catholics of the city of Corke. 
May it pleaſe your Grace, 

E his majeſty's dutiful and 
faithful ſubjects, the Roman 

Catholics of the city of Corke, hum- 

bly beg leave to r your 

grace on the unparalleled ſucceſſes 
which have attended his majeſty's 
arms, in the proſecution of this juſt 
and neceſſary war. 

We are truly ſenſible of his ma- 

jeſty's paternal care and a 

: | | or 
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for his kingdom of Ireland. And 
it is with the deepeſt ſenſe of grati- 
tude, we acknowledge the protec- 
tion and indulgence we have expe- 
rienced under his majeſty's molt 
mild and auſpicious reign. 

With the greateſt indignation do 
we hear of the threatened hoſtile in- 
vaſion of this kingdom, (particular- 
ly intended againſt theſe coaſts) by 
an enemy, who grown deſperate 
from repeated defeats, may poſſibly 
make that attempt as a laſt effort, 
vainly flattered with the imagina- 
Ty hope of aſſiſtance here, from the 
former attachments of our deluded 
predeceſſors. But ſo inconſiſtent are 
ſuch ſchemes with our principles and 
intentions, that we aſſure your grace, 
in the moſt ſolemn manner, we will, 
to the utmoſt exertion of our abili. 
ties, with our lives and fortunes, 
Join in the defence and ſupport of 
his majeity's royal perſon and go- 
vernment, againſt all invaders what- 
ſoever. And will be always ready 
to concur in ſuch meaſures, and to 
act ſuch parts in the defence of this 
kingdom, in common with the reſt 
of his majeſty's ſubjects, as your 
grace in your great wiſdom ſhall 
be pleaſed to appoint. And we 
think ourſelves particularly happy, 
to be under the direction and com- 
mand of ſo known an aſſertor of 
liberty, and fo important and diſ- 
tinguiſned a governor as your 
grace, | x 

We moſt earneſtly wiſh that his 
majeſty's arms may be crowned with 
ſuch a eontinuance of ſucceſs, as 
may enable him to defeat the de- 
vices of all his enemies, and obtain 
a ſpeedy and honourable peace.“ 

It muſt be a great pleaſure to all 
true lovers of his majeſty's perſon 
and government, to find ſo much 
loyalty amongſt all the ſubjects of 
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this kingdom, the Roman Cathy. 
lics of this city as well as of Corte 
having offered large loans in caſe g 
neceſſity, to ſupport our preſent 
happy eſtabliſhment, againſt all oy 
enemies, which is the ſtrongeſt te 
of their fidelity, 


— — 


Admiral Boſcawwen's letter, in relatin 
to ſome complaints of" his faptin 
and ſearching Dutch Ships. 


2 8. J. N. | 

N anſwer to your's of the 4th 

inſtant, concerning a memorial 
of Meſſrs. Hopp, Boreel, and Meer. 


man, complaining that I cauſed ſome [1 
Dutch merchantmen to be ſearched Ml je; ſ 
near Cape Palos, who were undet Ml forn 
convoy of the Prince William man Wyho 
of war, Captain Betting; and fr. y 
ther alledging, that notwithſtanding Wl of th 
the repreſentations of this captain, ¶ to n 
J detained ſome of them; 1 mul 

obſerve, that having certain advice, 

that the Dutch and Swedes carried — 
cannon, powder, and other warlize WW jr, 
ſtores to the enemy, I gave particu- 4 
lar orders to the captains of all tie þ 
ſhips under my command, carefu'- N 
ly to examine all the veſſels of } 
thoſe nations bound to the ports 0i } 
France. On the day mentioned in F 


the memorial, and near Cape Pa. 
los, I made the ſignal for the War- 
ſpite, Swiftſure, America, and ſer— 


ſey, to intercept ſome veſlels then N paſ 
in fight; and which, on their ap. ¶ wa 
proach, were found to be ſome of ye: 
the Dutch ſhips under convoy ef my 
the Prince William, and bound to I thi 
different ports of the Mediterrane: ¶ ties 
an, particularly two to Marſeilles, I the 
and two to Toulon. They were % Bl vat 
ſtrictly ſearched as could be done, ¶ fre 
at ſea, in the ſpace of an hour; ¶ th 


but as no pretext was found for de- 
taining 


1759. 
uining them, they were ſuffered to 
proceed on their voyage, and the 
captains aſſured me, that every 
thing paſſed with great civility and 
— order. I never received any 
complaint on this ſubject from Cap- 
tin Betting, nor indeed, had he 
2n opportunity to make me any, as 
de continued his courſe to the Me- 
diterranean, and I ſteered for Gi- 
braltar, from whence I came ſoon 
after to England. As it is well 
known that the Dutch merchants 
afiſt the King's enemies with 
warlike ſtores, I think I did no 
more than my duty in ſearching the 
reſſels bound to thoſe ports. 

ne I would have anſwered your let- 
ed ter ſooner, but I was willing to in- 
r form myſelf, firſt, from the captains 
© WF who are now in England, whether 
i'- ny thing had happened on occaſion 
of this ſearch, which they had omitted 
, WF to mention in their report to me. 

ul E. Boscawen.” 


0 —D D- — 


x Wedneſday, Dec. 5. Tranſlation of 
- the declaration, which his ſerene 
| highneſs Duke Lewis of Brunſawick 
has delivered to the miniſiers of” the 
belligerent poxwers, reſiding at the 
: Hague, in the name of his Majeſty, 
> and of the King of Pruſſia. 


A HEIR Britarnic and Pruſſian 
b majeſties, moved with com- 
paſſion at the miſchiefs which the 
„Vor, that has been kindled for ſome 
years, has already occaſioned, and 
muſt neceſſarily produce ; ſhould 
think themſelves wanting to the du- 
ties of humanity, and particularly to 
their tender concern for the preſer- 
aon and well-being of their re- 
» Wl frective kingdoms and fubjeRs, if 
aq neglefed the proper means to 
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put a ſtop to the progreſs of ſo ſe- 
vere a calamity, and to contribute 
to the re-eſtabliſhment of public 
tranquility. In this view, and in 
order to manifeſt the purity of their 
intentions, in this reſpect, their ſaid 
majeſties have determined to make 
the following declaration, viz. 

6% That they are ready to ſend 
plenipotentiaries to the*place, which 
ſhall be thought moſt proper, in or- 
der there to treat, conjointly, of a 
ſolid and general peace, with thoſe 
whom the belligerent parties ſhall 
think fit to authoriſe, on their part, 
for the attaining ſo ſalutary an 
end.“ 


— 


A ſport addreſs from Lord George 
Sactwille to the Public. 


HE various reports that have 
been propagated to my diſ- 
advantage, and the many falſhoods 
which have been aſſerted to ruin my 
charaQer, lay me under the neceſſi- 
ty of remaining not entirely filent, 
though I am debarred at preſent 
from ſtating my caſe to the public, 
as I ſhould havedone, had I not had 
aſſurances of obtaining acourt-mar- 
tial for my trial, the only legal and 
effectual method of convincing the 
world, how little foundation there 
has been for the torrent of calumny 
and abuſe, which has been ſo mali- 
ciouſly thrown out againſt me. 
had rather, upon this occaſion, 
ſubmit myſelf to all the inconveni- 
encies that may ariſe from the want 


of ſtile, than borrow aſſiſtance from 


the pens of others, as I can have 
no hopes of eltabliſhing my cha- 
rater, but from the force ot truth. 
I ſhall therefore, as plainly, and 
diſtinctly, as poſſible, relate a few 

circumſtances, 


— Coons 
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circumſtances, which will at leaſt 
ſhew that nobody could be more 
deſirous than I was to bring truth 
to light, and ſubject my conduct to 
the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny. 

The inſtant I found by the im- 
plied cenſure given out in orders, 
the 2d of Auguſt, that my conduct 
had appeared in an unfavourable 
light to Prince Ferdinand, on the 
day of action, I endeavoured to in- 
form myſelf what particular I had 
either failed in, or neglected my du- 
ty; I heard in general of diſobedi- 
ence of orders, but I could fix no 
certain period of time io my ſuppoſ- 
ed crime, till Colonel Fitzroy ac- 
quainted me with what had paſſed 
between his ſerene highneſs and him 
upon this ſubject, in regard to the 
orders delivered to me by him (Co- 
lonel Fitzroy) that day; whenever 
my trial comes, I ſhall endeavour to 
clear up that point co the ſatisfaction 
of the public : my own aſſertions 
may have little weight, but the 
oaths of witneſſes, whoſe veracity 
cannot be called in queſtion, will, 
truſt, prove my innocence be- 
vond the poiſibihty of doubt. 

Under theſe circumitances, I im- 
mediately applied for his majeſty's 
permiſnon to return to England, 
that I might anſwer any accuſation 
that ſhould be brought againſt me; 
for, as commander in chief of the 
Britiſh forces in Germany, no per- 
ſon there could order a court-mar- 
tial for my trial, had there been an 
accuſation laid ; the power of ſum- 
moning courts-martial and apprav- 
ing their ſentences, was veſted in 
me by my commiſſion, and no Bri- 
tiſh officer or ſoldier could be tried 
by any other authority. | 

As ſoon as I arrived in London, 
on Friday evening the 7th, U in- 
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ſtantly wrote the following letter i rant 
the ſecretary of ſtate. pable 

My Lord, leave 

I have the honour of acquaim. ¶ the 
ing your lordſhip with my arrival niſſe 
England, in purſuance of his ae. nen 
ſty's permiſſion, ſent to me, at m. mi 
requeſt, by your lordſhip. ed, t 
I thought myſelf much injae ef 2 
abroad, by an implied cenſure upon Ir 
my conduct; I find I am £1 mom gen: 
unfortunate at home, by being pub. Ml lien 
licly repreſented as having negledei Ml Att: 
my duty in the ſtrongeſt manner, h alor 
diſobey ing the poſitive orders of u plar 
ſerene highneſs Prince Ferdinand. to, 
As I am conſcious of neither negle if d 
nor diſobedience of orders; as 1M fan! 
am certain I did my duty to the ut. itte. 
moſt of my abilities; and as I an MW fu! 


perſuaded that the prince himſelf del 
would have found, that he had no 
Juſt cauſe of complaint againſt me, 25 


had he condeſcended ta have en. M fcc 
quired into my conduct, before he ¶ tec 
had expreſſed his diſapprobation of MW fic 
it, from the partial repreſentation WW mz 
of others: I therefore moſt humbly WW c 
requeſt, that I may at laſt have 2 pe. 
public opportunity given me of at- £0! 
tempting to juſtify myſelf to h be 
majeſty, and to my country, by a tec 
court-martial being appointed; that 
if I am guilty, I may ſuffer ſuch _ 
puniſhment as I may have deſervec; 
and, if innocent, that I may fla = 
acquitted in the opinion of tit 
world: but it is really too ſevere t0 
have been condemned before I wi 
tried, and to be informed neither 0 0 
my crime, nor my accuſers. 
I am, my Lord, &c. Cc. Ot. 
G. SACKVILLE 
I received an anſwer to this lette 2 


on Monday the 1oth, in which | 
was aſſured, that a court · mani 
upon my application, would be 
| Fi grantel, 


1759. 
ranted, as ſoon as the officers, ca- 
pable of giving evidence, could 
leave their poſts ; but previouſly to 
the receipt of that letter, I was diſ- 
miſſed from all my military employ- 
ments: notwithſtanding which diſ- 
miſſion, I till hope, and am inform- 
ed, that I may have the advantage 
of a legal trial. | 
ln the mean time, the only indul- 
ore Ml gence I have to aſk is, that the pub- 
lb. lic will ſuſpend its judgment till ſuch 
ed acts can be produced, from whence 
br MW :lone the truth can appear. But if 
by WY plans of a battle are to be referred 
id, to, which can give no juſt idea of it; 
elt if diſpotitions of the cavalry and in- 
; LY fantry are ſuppoſed, which never ex- 
uM ited; if orders for attacks and pur- 
an ſuits are quoted, which never were 
e eclivered ; and if diſobedience to 
no Ml thoſe imaginary orders, are aſſerted 
ne, as a crime, what can an injured of- 
n. WF fcer, under ſuch circumſtances, have 
he MW recourſe to, but claiming that ju- 
of MM fiice, which is due to every Engliſh- 
on man, of being heard before he is 
WW condemned ? The ſooner that hap- 
pens, the happier Ifhall be, as Iam 
u. conſcious my innocence muſt ap- 
h pear, when real facts are truly ſta- 
ed and fully proved. 


nat G. SACKVILLE. 
ch | . 
d; = 

na He ball likewiſe ſubjoin the folleww- 
he ing letters, awhich have been pub- 
to liſced under the title of a Vindica- 


vas tion of his lordſhip's conaudt. 


Copy of Lord G S7 Hetter to 
Colonel Fitzroy. 


| Minden, Aug. 3, 1759. 
Dear Sir, 

HE orders of yeſterday, you 
may believe, affect me very 
&Enſibly, His ſerene highneſs has 
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been pleaſed to judge, condemn; 
and cenſure me, without hearing 
me, in the moſt cruel and unprece- 
dented manner; as he never aſked 
me a ſingle queſtion in explanaticn 
of any thing he might diſapprove, 
and as he muſt have formed his 
opinion upon the report of others, 
it was ſtill harder he would not give 
me an opportunity of firſt ſpeaking 
to him upon the ſubject: but you 
know, even in more trifling mat- 
ters, that hard blows are ſome- 
times unexpectedly given. If any 
body has a right to ſay that I heii- 
tated in obeying orders, it is you; 
I will relate what I know of chat, 
and then appeal to you for the 
truth of it. 

When you brought me orders to 
advance with the Britiſh cavalry, I 
was very near the village of Halen, 
I think it is called; I mean that 
place which the Saxons burnt. 1 
was there advanced by M. Mal- 
horte's order, and no farther, when 
you came to me. Ligonier follow- 
ed almoſt inſtantly; he ſaid the 
whole cavalry was to advance. I 
was puzzled what to do, and begged 
the favour of you to carry me to the 
duke, that I might aſk an explana- 
tion of his orders, —But, that no 
time might be loft, I ſent Smith with 
orders to bring on the Britiſh caval- 
ry, as they had a wood before they 
could advance, as ycu directed; 
and I reckoned, by the time i had 
ſcen his ſerene highaeſs, I ſhould 
find them forming beyond the wood. 
This proceeding of mine might 
poſſibly be wrong; but I am {fare 
the ſervice could not ſuffer, as no 


delay was occaſioned by it.— The 


duke then ordered me to leave fome 
ſquadrons upon the right, which I 


did; and to advance the reſt to ſup- 
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port the infantry, This I declare I 
did,as faſt as I imagined it was right 
in cavalry to march in line.—l once 
halted by Lord Granby, to complete 
my forming the whole. Upon his 
advancing the left before the right, 
I again ſent to him to ſtop.— He 
ſaid, as the prince had ordered us 
to advance, he thought we ſhould 
move forward, —] then let him pro- 
ceed at the rate he liked, and kept 
my right up with him as regularly 
as I could, till we got to the rear 
of the infantry and our batteries. — 
We both halted together, and after- 
wards received no order, till that 
which was brought by Colonel Web, 
and the Duke of Richmond, to ex- 
tend one line towards the moraſs.— 
It was accordingly executed ; and 
then, inſtead of finding the enemy's 
cavalry to charge, as 1 expected, the 
battle was declared to be. gained, 
and we were told to diſmount our 
men. f 

This, I proteſt, is all I know of 
the matter; and I was never ſo ſur- 
priſed, as when TI heard the Prince 
was diſſatisfied that the cavalry did 
not move ſooner up to the infantry. 
Alt is not my bulineſs to aſk, what 
the diſpoſition originally was, or to 
find fault with any thing. — All I 
inſiſt upon is, that I obeyed the or- 
ders I received, as punctually as [ 
was able; and if it was to do over 
again, I do not think I would have 
executed them ten minutes ſooner 
than I did, now l know the ground, 
and what was expected; but, in- 
deed, we were above an hour too 
late, if it was the duke's intention 
to have made the cavalry paſs be- 
ſore our infantry and artillery, and 
charge the enemy's line. I cannot 
think that was his meaning, as all 
the orders ran to ſuitain our infan- 
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try. —And it appears, that bod 
Lord Granby and I underſtood u 
were at our poſts, by our haltig 
when we got to the rear of o 
foot. 

I hope J have ſtated impart 
the part of this tranſaction, thy 
comes within your knowledge... 
If I have, I muſt beg you would de. 
clare it, ſo as I may make uſe off 
in your abſence ; for it is impoſlil 
to fit ſilent under ſuch reproach, 
when Iam conſcious of having done 
the beſt that was in my power. 
For God's ſake let me ſee you be. 
fore you go for England. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your faithful humble ſervant, 


— 


Copy of Colonel Fitzroy's letter n 
Lord G 8 


Minden, Aug. 3, 1759 

My Lord, 8. 3,1759 
IS ſerene highneſs, upon 

ſome report made to him by 

the Duke of Richmond, of the fitu- 
ation of the enemy, ſent Captain 
Ligonier and myſelf with orden 
for the Britiſh cavalry to advance. 
—His ſerene highneſs was, at this 
inſtant, one or two brigades beyond 
the Engliſh infantry, towards the 
left. Upon my arrival on the right 
of the cavalry, I found Captain 
Ligonier with your lordſhip. - 
Notwithſtanding, I declared his 
ſerene highneſs's orders to you: 
upon which you deſired I would 
not be in a hurry. — I made an. 
ſwer, that galloping had put me 
out of breath, which made me 
ſpeak very quick. I then repeated 
the orders for the Britiſh cavalry to 
advance towards the left, and at 
the ſame time, mentioning the ci. 
4 cumſtance, 
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cumſtance, that occaſioned the or- 
ders, added, © Tbat it was a glo- 
nous opportunity for the Engliſh to 
diſtinguiſn themſelves; and that 
your lordſhip, by leading them on, 
would gain immortal honour.” 

You yet expreſſed your ſurprize 
it the order, faying it was impoſ- 
ble the duke could mean to break 
che line. My anſwer was, that I 
delivered his ſerene highnets's or- 
ders, word for word, as he gave 
them. Upon which you aſked, 
which way the cavalry was to 
march, and who was to be their 
guide. — I undertook to lead them 
towards the left, round the little 
wood on their left, as they were 
tuen drawn up, where they might 
be little expoſed to the enemy's 
cannonade. 

Your lordſhip continued to think 
my orders neither clear nor exactly 
delivered; and expreſſing your de- 
fire to ſee Prince Ferdinand, order- 
ed me to lead you to him ; which 
order i was obeying when we met 
lis ſerene highneſs. —Durirng this 
time I did not ſee the cavalry ad- 
vance.—Capt. Smith, one of your 
zids de camp, once or twice 
made me repeat the orders I had 
defore delivered to your lord- 
ſip; and I hope he will do me 
the juſtice to ſay, they were clear 
and exact. He went up to you, 
Whillt we were going to find the 
duke, as I imagine, being ſenſible 
of the clearneſs of my orders, and 
the neceſſity of their being imme— 
diately obeyed. -I heard your lord- 
ſhip give him ſome orders. — What 
they were I cannot ſay. —But he 
immediately rode back towards the 
cavalry. 

Upon my joining the duke, I 
repeated to him the orders 1 had 
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delivered to you, and appealing to 
his ſerene highneſs, to know whe- 
ther tney were the ſame he had 
honoured me with, I had the ſatiſ- 
faction to hear him declare, they 


were very exact.— His ſerene high- 


neſs immediately aſked, where the 
cavalry was; and upon my making 
anſwer, that Lord G did not 
underſtand the order, but was 
coming to ſpeak to his ſerene 
highneſs, he expreſſed his ſurprize 
ſtrongly. 
I hope your lordſhip will think 
I did nothing but my duty, as aid 
de camp, in mentiouing to his ſe- 
rene highneſs my orders being ſa 
much queſtioned by your lordſhip. 
I am, &c. 


——_—_— 


m—_ 


Copy of the declaration of Captain 
Smith, aid ae camp to Lord G—— 


S—, 


Minden, Aug. 3, 1759. 
HAT | have to ſay With 
regard to the orders Col. 
Fitzroy brought, and to their not 
being put in execution, 15—] heard 
Lord G 8 ſay, on his 
receiving them, as they differed 
from thoſe he had juſt before re- 
ceived by Captain Ligonier, he 
would ſpear to the prince himſelf; 
and accordingly put his horſe in a 
gallop to go to him. I immediate- 
ly went up to Colonel Fitzroy, and 
made him repeat the crders to me 
twice. — I thought it ſo clear and 
poſitive for the Britiſh cavalry only 
to advance where he thould lead, 
that I took the liberty to ſay to his 
lordſhip 1 did think they were ſo; 
and offered to go and fetch them, 
whilſt he went to the prince, that 
no time might be loſt. His anſwer 
| Was, 


was, he had 'alſo an order from 
the prince, from Mr. Ligioner, for 
the whole wing to come away; 
and he thought it impoſſible the 

rince could mean that. I replied, 
that if he would allow me to fetch 
the Britiſh, they were but a part, 
and if it was wrong, they could 
ſooner remedy the fault. He ſaid, 
then do it as faſt as you can,—Ac- 
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cordingly I went, as faſt as 1 
horſe could go, to General Moſty, 
— He knows the reſt.— This is 20 
that paſt, as near as I can recolled 
It was ſpoke as we galloped, an 
could not be long about, as I hay 
been on the ground ſince, and & 
not believe, when his lordſhip ſen 
me back, I had above ſix hundre! 
yards to go to General Moſtyn. 
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CHARACTERS 


Character of Edward Hyde, Earl of 
Clarendon. 


E ſhall lock upon this no- 
bleman in two diſtin 

lights; as a ſtateſman, in which we 
ſhall conſider his integrity and cor- 
ruption; as a writer, in which we 
ſhall obſerve his genius or incapa- 
city. And firſt, as a ſtateſman ; 
that he was a very able counſellor 
and a truſty one to his prince, will 
appear from his great excellence in 
penning thoſe ſeveral remonſtran- 
ces, arguments, anſwers, and de- 
clarations, which tended to ſupport 
the conſtitution of the people, in 
vindication of that juſt equilibrium 
between the King, Lords, and 
Commons, which was notoriouſly 
invaded by the uſurpation of Crom- 
well and his partizans. The merit 
of theſe arguments has been hither- 
to given to his maſter Charles 
the firſt; and the enemies of Mr. 
Hyde have accuſed him of having 
led the King too far into non- com- 
pliance with the will of his parlia- 
ment: this imputation, however, 
will appear groundleſs to any one 
who will pleaſe to remember, that 
he preſumed ſo far as to adviſe the 
King to amend and ſoften the acri- 
mony of his anſwers to the parlia- 
ment, from whom he was one of 
the commiſſioners: if he had ſo 
pou an inclination to prevent the 
ing from non-compliance, as has 
been ſaid by ſome, he had here a 
fair opportunity of making a moſt 


fatal breach between them, by ſuf. 
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beca 

wiſe 

His 

tate 

ſering the acrimony of that ana 
to have paſſed to the commons. I 
His tender concern for that n en 
portant branch of the conſtituticn 34 
epiſcopacy, cannot be too mui ©" 
commended by thoſe who have ; re 
regard for the religion of the church 


of England. He muſt be alloy 
to have well diſcharged his tru 
in faithfully attending and inſtrud 
ing his pupil, the Prince of Wales 
and to Lord Clarendon cannot de 
imputed any of his royal highnels 
exceſies, who held them in the 
higheſt deteſtation, and by repeat 
ed and open advice endeavouredt 
depreſs them; which freedom cf 
ten and greatly provoked the kin 
who ſaid, that the lord chanct!!; 


was obſtinate and imperious, 25 - 
never liked any thing but what | 0 5 
propoſed himſelf; a manifeſt ſymp on 
tom that he adviſed him well, bu = 


not gratefully; that the counk 
was , but not palatable 
Indeed, moſt of the allegations la 
to his charge are ſo unreaſonadl 
at firſt ſight, that we are apt tod 
ſurprized at the virulence of his 
powerful enemies, who at lengt 
triumphed in his diſgrace ; and,! 
make that diſgrace more conten} 
tuous, cauſed his apology to the 


Lords to be burnt by the comme + 
hangman, which, with the puntie! Ky 
was certainty a burning cane af 
a flagrant ignominy. wh 
Neither Charles the firſt or ( k 
cond were fools as to their unde! * 
ſtandings, and they both equal.“ 
revercd the counſels of Mr. Hy 
and the lord chancellor: the ſe 5 


pa 


1755. 
paid a veneration to his advice, 
becauſe he believed it to be juſt and 
) wiſe, though to him not toothſome. 
His g2ncrofity to his moſt invete- 
rate enemies, Coventry and Arling- 
ton, was illuſtrious; for when it 
was well known, that 2 combina- 
tion had been entered into by thoſe 
gentlemen to undo the chancellor, 
under the m<diation of the favou- 
rite lady, it is well known, that he 
was applied to by ſeveral members 
of the houſe of commons to accuſe 
them, wao told him, that they 
would accuſe him, and be before- 
hand with him, if he did nor. 
hey ſaid, That there was but 
cone way to prevent the prejedice 
Wl againſt him, which was by falling 


I members, could and would ail 
him in, if he would join them in 
ſuch information as it could not but 
11 Wocin his power to do if he pleaſed ; 
dat they were both grown very 
aodious in general, the one for his 
ſuperciliovs behaviour towards all 
bal nen, 3nd for the manner of getting 
nemo his office, by having an old 
bel aithful ſervant turned away : and 
u de other, for being formerly en- 
MW ruled and employed by Cromwell, 
and as notoriouſly corrupt in ſelling 
Ul offices when entruſted by the 
king.” They further told the 
ord chancellor, „That he never 
lad or did any word or action in 
tie moſt ſecret council, but they 
wo had declared to his prejudice ; 
and that if he would now, as ſe— 
etly as might be, give them ſuch 
information and light as might fur- 
nim matter of impeachment againſt 
thoſe two gentlemen, they would 
Wvert the ſtorm which was gather- 
ng, and which threatened to break 
upon his head; all which applica- 
on he politely rejected. 
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As to the calumny of his having 
hoarded vaſt eftates in his admini- 
ſtration, by corruption and bribery, 
the badneſs of his fortune, at the 
time of his diſgrace, very evident- 
ly proves the contrary z Which 


could not be owing to diſſipations 


of his own, from which he was 
very averſe, being a temperate 
man, a great reader, and no way 
inclined to waſte. Another impu- 
tation of being chief miniſter, and 
having the power and credit to do, 
or adviſe to be done, all he had a 
mind to, it muſt be urged in his 
defence, that he had no ſuch 
weak maſters, or joint privy coun - 
ſellors, to deal with, as to be go- 
verned ſolely by him, or to be con- 
trolled or directed in their meaſures 
(often of a very delicate, danger- 
ous, and extraordinary texture) by 
one man, he often having given up 
his opinion, particularly in the 
war, from which he was more a- 
verſe than any other man in the 
kingdom, whoſe conſtitution was 
ſore, and whoſe pulſe he had a 
right to feel and underſtand as well 
as molt, and whoſe wealth, the 
ſinews of war, was no ways able to 
ſupport, as there was little or no 
money in the nation, and no alli- 
ances made with the neighbouring 
princes ; a war which, the chan- 
cellor foreſaw, would be the great- 
eſt misfortune to the kingdom. Nor 
was it owing to his majeſty's want 
df foreſight that alliances had pot 
been made previouſly thereto, nor 
to his own want of care, or to that 
of the other privy counſellors in- 
truſted with him, as co-operators 
in the direction of ſtate; but to 
the conjunct and complicated affairs 
which diſtracted France, Spain, 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden, the 
Empire and England. As he did 

T 2 from 
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from his ſoul abhor the entering 
into this war, ſo likewiſe did he 
never preſume, when it was enter 


ed into, to give any advice or 


counſel, or any other way meddle 
in the conducting it, than merely 
as a privy counſellor, leaving the 
other extrajudicial branches of it 
to thoſe of the military depart- 
ment. He abſolutely and deter- 
minately refuſed, with ſcorn, 
ro, ooo J. a year offered to him by 
the French King, to bring his ma- 
jeſty into a treaty with that mo- 


narch; and was ſo far from being 


ſole manager in thoſe affairs, that 
it was well known, and not to be 
denied, that he was not twice in 
any room alone with his majeſty 
for one whole year, and very ſel- 
dom for three whole years toge- 
ther; which could not very welt 
have happened, if he had had the 
King's car at his command. 

The diſtraction and diſcompoſure 
of thoſe times were evidently and 
frequently amended, rather than 
made worle by his adminiftration ; 
and if he cannot, in the firſt place, 
be charged with invading the con- 
ſtitztion with Cromwell, to neither 
can he be charged with deferting 
or prejudieing the regal authority 
to which he was a profeſſed friend. 
The number of illicit grants to 


which he rofuſed to ſet the ſeal in 


Charles the ſecond's time, the la- 
dy, in favour with the King, her 
creature Mr. Bennet, and the 
duke's dangerous favourite Mr. 
Covent y, all together, with the 
accumulated weight of the unpre- 
cedented Duke of Buckingham, 
concurring at once to undo him, 
did really and effectually make him 
odious to the people, ſince to him 
this powerful junto imputed every 
miſcarriage: we believe, and may 
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affirm, that he was no ways inſtry. 
mental in introducing thoſe great 
calamities the plague and peſtilence, 
which ruined the lives and connec. 
tions of the people ; nor will the 
fire of London be laid at his door, 
nor ought Brounker's infamous 
treachery and cowardice, though 
never puniſhed, but ſkreened and 
protected, be alledged againſt hin; 
and yet theſe calamitous times gate 
many opens to his enemies towards 
exerting their power and improv. 
ing their influence againſt hin 
wherein he was na ways concern. 
ed: how then can he be charge 
with the more exorbitant accuſz. 
tions of a deſign, with the King, 
to eſtabliſh abſolute monarchy, to 
diffolve parliaments by fupporting 
a ſtanding army, and overturning 
the eſtabliſhment ; who had a fair 
opportunity, in a more diltraQed 
time, 20 have joined ambitious men 
in ſuch formidable projects? and 
with as little colour of reafon can 
he be ſuppnſ:d ſo weak as to en. 
preſs himſelf, in the hearing of 
many of his majeſty's ſubjects, that 
the King was in his heart a papil, 
admitting that he had ſo believed. 
To the charges of venality aud 
other articles, particularly that 6 
his having adviſed the King to the 
ſale of Dunkirk, the treatment 
which he 1eccived from the Frenci 
King in his flight, and exil- in that 
kingdom, was a ſufficient teſtimo- 
ny that that prince did never ap- 
prebend himielf or crown any v 
obliged to the lord chancellor i 
that or any other ſervice; nor were 
or could any of the ſeventeen r. 
ticles of impeachment againſt him 
be proved; though if it was poſſibi 
to have been effected, it is notoſ. 
ous, he had enemies enougk who 
would find out ways and means l 
pron 


1759. 
prove any ſingle one of them, 
much more all of them. 

And now having, as we appre- 
bend, vindicated the lord chan- 
cellor from corruption, or foul ad- 
minitration as a ſtateſman, and 
proved his ability, integrity, and 
ral as a ſervant, we ſhall conſider 
him as a genius and a writer; and 
« moſt excellent writer he is con- 
ſeſſed to be by his worſt enemies. 
His hiſtory of the civil wars ſtands 
2 monumental proof of his being 
the beſt, the moſt accurate, and 
polite hiſtorian of his time, or in- 
deed any other time. He does 
not, like other hiſtorians, trifle a- 
way his labour in a detail of facts, 
2 dry narrative, an inſipid relation, 
2 minute circumſtantial account of 
things, perſons, times, or places, 
but he illuſtrates thoſe points by 
throwing incidental lights upon 
them; and a fact, when he relates 
it, becomes like a precious bril- 
liant, reflecting rays from every 
point of it. When he mates us 
a:quainted with perſons, he intro- 
duces them with the accuracy of a 
dilizent obſerver, one who knew 
the inmoſt receſſes of the heart of 
man; he traverſes their devgns, 
and, like a lord chavcellor, inves 
ſligates, unravels and developes, 
al! the windings, turnings, and e— 
yaſions of the moſt ſabtile, How 
amiably does he handle a good 
character? we are enamoured with 
ie vir:uous, and lament the decay 
of poodneſs on the compariſon 
with a vicious character, which he 
unmaſks and lays open with the 
judgment of an artiſt, His co- 
lourings are of a moſt vivid. and 
gloſſy complexion. His features 
are admirable, whether extraordi- 
nary on the fide of virtue or vice. 


In ſhort, few will deny to join in 
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commending the Lord Clarendon, 


as a very great man, but as a writer 
one of the beſt in the univerſe. 


Character of the Stuart family, from 
Cla-rendon's life, 


HEY were naturally credu+ 

lous, and ſubmitted, very of- 
ten, their judgments, which were 
very good, to be 'mpoſed upon by 
thoſe who were weak. They were 
naturally virtuous, but eafily led 
over and corrupted by the inclina- 
tions of thoſe who were vicious; too 
much inclined to like men at firſt 
ſight; did not care for men much 
older than themſelves, deſpiſed old 
acquaintance, for no other reaſon, 
than becauſe they were old. They 
could not deny any thing, and leſs 
to ſtrangers than to themſelves ; 
they were enamoured of royal pre- 
rogative over-much, and thought a 
King of England, contrary to the 
conſtitution of England, ſhould be 
like the King of France, agreeable 
to the conſtitution of France, that is, 
deſpotic. They were bounteous 
and generous, not for the ſake of 
bounty or generoſity, (which laſt 
Was a flower that never grew natu- 


rally in the hearts of the Stuart fa. 


mily, or that of Bourbon) but be- 
cauſe they could nat deny, or with« 
ſtand importunity, and often con- 
ſented, where they were convinced 
they oug'it to have denied. If the 
Duke of York was more fixed than 
his brother Charles II. it was owing. 
to his obſtinacy, notto his judgment; 
he hated debate; and, to avoid it, 
reſolved very often what and when 
he ſhould not: his judgment was 
more ſubject to perſons, than to ar- 
guments, which weighed little with 
him; whereas the king's judgment 
T3 Was 
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was in greateſt danger from quick 
ſtarts, and was to be taken by ſur- 
priſe. The duke had both reve- 
rence and love for the king, and 
was in every refpet more duti{ul, 
ſubmiſſive, and obedient to him, 
than any other ſubject the king had, 
ſoiae of whom he permitted to af- 
Front him unpuniſhed ; and to ex- 
tort things from him by violence be- 
fore his face, and contrary to his 
judgment: for the king's good- 
nature was exceſive; he was over- 
facetious, over familiar; and his 
exceſs in good. nature begat his ex- 
ceſs in cvery thing elle. 


Ws 


bi 


A fuccin account of the perſon, the 
ay of living, and of the court of 
the King of Pruſſia. 


F King of Pruſſia is about 
forty-ſeven years of age, in 
ſtature about five feet ſix inches, ex- 
tremely well made, but ſomewhat 
remarkable in his deportment, yet 
very polite; his countenance 1s 
agreeable and ſprightly ; his voice 
muſical and fice, even when he 
ſwears, which he rarely does, except 
when in a paſſion. He is better 
ver ſed in the French language, and 
ſpeaks it more fluent and correctly 
than the German, and never makes 
uſe of the latter, but to tnoſe whoin 
he knows to be ignorant of the for- 
mer. His hair 1s of a dark fine 
che ſnut colour, and always in queue; 
he takes a pleaſure in drcfling it 
himſelf, and never wears night-cap, 
night-gown, or ſlippers, but only 
puts on a linen cloak when he 
dreſſes his hair. Three times in 
the year he has a rew ſuit of the 
— 4 of the firſt battalion of his 
uards, which is a blue cloth faced 


with red, and filver Brandenburgs, 
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pagne hat, and white feather. He 
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after the Spaniſh manner; his waiſt. 
coat is plain yellow, a point d'eC. 


wears boots, and never appears in 
ſhoes, even at his public court days, 
this trifle gives him an air very con: 
{rained and particular to his foreign 
courtiers. 

He always riſes about five, and is 
buſy till three quarters after ſix: at 
ſeven he drefles, and then receives 
letters, petitions, and inemorials, and 
duects anſwers; and having dif. 
patched theſe, at nine his miniſten 
(or rather Eis domeſiics) attend him 
till eleven, at which time preciſely 
he relieves his guards, and fees 

lem pertorm their exerciſes ; is 
very exad in correcting any miſtake, 
ard giving the word of command 
himſelf, unleſs he is indiſpoſed; ts 
not therefore to be wondered, that 
moſt of the generals of other princes 
endeavour to imitate the Pruſſian 
exerciſe and diſcipline, as they are 
the beſt now in Europe: after thi; 
is done, he returas, and continues 
in the great hall of his palace, and 
grants public audience to any of his 
ſubjects, and permits them to preſent 
their own petitions ; and ſo defirous 
is he to do juſtice, and relieve all 
injuries and oppreſſions, that he 
triftly commands his ęxecutive of- 
ficers, tc hear, determine, and ad- 
judge all diſputes without delzy. 
Having diſpatched his public afiars, 
he returns to his cloſer, and, though 
only his own domeſtics are preient, 
he has ſo habituated him ſelf in bend- 
ing his body in a bowing poſture, 
that he always retires bowing in ihe 
moſt courtly manner. As ſoon as 


he enters his cloſet, he reſumes his 
buſineſs alone, or finiſhes with his 
miniſters, if any thing remains un- 
done before his going to the parade, 
which frequently is the caſe; * 
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-t the bufinefs be never ſo impor- 
unt, he is punctual in relieving his 
guards at the ſtroke of eleven. 
He fits down to dinner at half an 
hour after twelve in general, accom- 
panied with his own miniſters, and 
thoſe of foreign princes, who are at 
potzdam, and the officers of his firſt 
battalion of guards. His table con- 
t eds of twenty-four covers, though 
5 Wi frequently exceeds that number. 
4 Whe is very elegant and particular in 
. lis deſerts of fruit. The dinner- 
time does not exceed an hour; 
n iter dinner he walks about a 
Y carter of an hour, converſing with 
© Wome of the company, and then 
1 WM retires to his cloſet, bowing in his 
© aſual manner as he goes out. 

0 He continues in private till five 
1s Wl o'clock, when his reader comes to 
it WM him and reads till ſeven, and his 
reading is ſucceeded by a concert, 
n which laſts till nine. He takes 
peat delight in, and underſtands 
1% Wl muſic extremely well, and few can 
equal him upon the flute. His dai- 
ly concert conſiſts chiefly of wind 
inſtruments, and vocal muſic, which 
are the beſt in Europe ; namely, 
three eunuchs, acounter-tenorvoice, 
and Mademoiſelle Aſtra, an Italian. 
Theſe fingers cannot be equalled, 
for he will admit of none that are 
not ſuperlatively excellent. 

At nine, ſome of the Voltaires, 
Agarottis, Maupertuis, and the other 
wits, never exceeding eight, includ- 
ing the King, and one or two of the 
Ning's favourites, who uſually ſup 
with him, meet in an apartment for 
that purpoſe : and ſupper is ſerved 
up at half an hour after nine, which 
never conſiſts of more than eight 
diſnes, all introduced at the ſame 
ume: from the time of ſupper wit 
es about very freely till twelve, 
during which time the King lays 
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aſide his majeſty, and is only diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the reſt of the com- 
pany by his ſuperior wit and bons 
mots : at the ſtroke of twelve the 
King withdraws to bed, and is fo 
exact, that the moſt entertaining 
ſubjects never make him exceed the 
time above five or ten minutes. In 
this manner the twenty- four hours 
are ſpent throughout the whole 
year, particularly during the nine 
months which the King ſpends at 
Potzdam ; unleſs ſomething extra- 
ordinary intervene, ſuch as the pre- 
ſent, when his thoughts are diverted 
from his private pleaſures and 
amuſements, and direted to the 
buſineſs of war.. . . He has an ut- 
ter averſion to all ſorts of gaming, 
and in general to moſt revel ainals. 
ments. 

The daily expence of his table for 
the kitchen is fixed at 33 German 
crowns, or five guineas and a half 
Engliſh money. For this ſum he 
has 24 diſhes, 16 for dinner and 8 
for ſupper ; the former conſiſts of 
24 covers, and the latter of eight; 
if there be more than 24 covers, he 
pays the overplus to the purveyor of 
the kitchen, at the rate of a crown 
a head: all the ſea- fiſi and game is 
not included in this expence, but i 
charged to the King over and avovg 
the five guineas and a half. Out 
of the thirty-three crowns, the pur- 
veyor pays for wood and coals, and 
buys the kitchen furniture, ſuch as 
tables, kitchen linen, and in gene- 
ral, every thing that belongs to it, 
the wages of the cooks excepted, 
which the King is charged with ex- 
traordinarily. There are four cooks 
employed in the kitchen, a French- 
man, Italian, Auſtrian, and Pruſſian, 
and each of them dreſſes four dithes 
for the dinner, and two for phe: 
per; fo that in this variety of cook- 
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ty, tis calculated that every man's 
palate may be pleaſed, which is the 
antent of the King in having four 
cooks of four different countries, of 
which his company generally con- 
fiſts. Whether the King be preſent 
or not, he gives a dinner all the 
your through to the officers of his 
attalion ; and allows them a bottle 
of wine and a bottle of beer alter- 
nately each day, between two. 
There are alſo made ready every 
day at twelve o'clock, three large 
diſhes of roaſt or boiled meat, bread 
and beer, for the officers of his two 
other battalions of foot-guards, and 
every one may take of this as he 
pleaſes; 'tis a ſort of whet before 
dinner, the price of which is alſo 
fixed with the purveyor of the 
kitchen, who provides at his own 
diſcretion a certain quantity 
The King has an univerſal know- 
ledge ; but excels in nothing ſo 
much as in the art of war, in which, 
by the mere natural ſtrength and 
ſuperiority of his judgment, he at 
once became a general and a hero. 
He diſtinguiſhes with preciſion, what 
inferior minds never diſcover at all, 
the difference between great difficul 
ties and impoſſibilities, and being 
never diſcouraged by the former, 
has often ſeemed to execute the lat- 
ter. He is indefatigably laborious 
and active, cool — intrepid in ac- 
tion, diſcerns as by intuition, ſeizes 
with rapidity, and improves with 
Neill the ſhort but favourable, and of- 
ten deciſive moments of battle. Mo- 
deſt and mag nanimous after victory, 
he becomes the generous protector 
of the ſubdued and captive enemies. 
Reſolute and undejected in misfor- 
tunes, ſuperior to diſtreſſes, and 
ſtruggling with difficulties, which no 
courage nor conſtancy but his own 
would have reſiſted, or could have 
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ſurmounted. .., . He is a very god 
judge of compoſition, Whether u 
verie or proſe, in both which he hy 
been an author himſelf with goo 
ſucceſs. He has a great deal of hy. 
mour, and ſucceeds well in railley, 
and is very ſatyrical on thoſe whon 
he has any diſlike to. 

He is a great politician, and ver 
converſant on the nature of finance, 
and more ſo as to the value of con. 
merce ; and knows very well hoy 
to ſow in order to reap. He tre 
every body with great civility and 
reſpect, being extremely ſolicitor, 
to oblige the meaneſt of his ſubject; 
and makes his dignity familiar u 
them, by the modeſty and fimplici 
of his behaviour, and never think! 
himſelf too great for the loweſſ of 
fices of friendſhip and humanity. . 
The ſalaries are but trifling which 
he annexes :o the great offices of bi 
court, and moſt 5 in partibu. 
Through all his territories he has 10 
governors of provinces or cities; U 
himſelf commands alone. The 
commanding officers of the regi 
ments ſerve for governors, whereve! 
they are in garriſon ; nor has be 
any eſtabliſhment for a ſtaff in an» 
of his places. Theſe three artic:s 
coit immenſe ſums to other potti- 
tates. A ſoldier who diftinguiits 
himſelf, and is obſervant of milita- 
diſcipline, generally meets with ti: 
King's particular favour, and vet 
probably in twenty or thirty yea; 
may riſe through all the ſleps till le 
gets the command of a regiment. .. 

His only miniſters are juſtice and 
humanity, though he has an ofice 
ſtiled a chancellor, who does 10: 
open his mouth. A grand venel!, 
who dare not kill a quail. A cup: 


bearer, who knows not whether be 
has any wine in his cellar, A maſ- 
ter of the horſe, who dare not * 

„ ; _ 
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one of them to be ſaddled. A 
chamberlain, who has never given 
tim his ſhirt. A great maſter of 
the wardrobe, who does not know 
his taylor. The functions of all 
theſe great officers are exerciſed by 
one ſingle perſon, whoſe name is 
Frederic kſtoff, who is likewiſe valet 
de chambre, and private ſecretary 
in ordinary, and has filled all theſe 
nominal poſts for ſeveral years. His 
own extenſive mind forms all his 
plans of government, undebaſed by 
miniſterial intereſts and miſrepre- 
ſentations. | 

His whole houſho!d conſiſts of 
eight gentlemen pages, as many 
foot men, ſourteen running footmen, 
and ſixteen men with dreſſes of diffe- 
ent ſorts, aſter the manner of the 
Eaſtern nations, all in roſe colour 
with galloon lace. In all his apart- 
ments the furniture is very neat and 
flam, the hangings of roſe colour 
pale lies, both for himſelf, the two 
queens, and the reſt of the royal 
— 
The late King his father loved 
hunting, and kept a very expenſive 
equipage on that account; but his 
preſent majeſty has an utter aver- 
lon to it; and on his advancement 
to the throne, ſent for the grand 
veneur (who was a great lover of 
the diverſion) to lay before him an 
account of the annual expence of the 
chaſe ; who repreſented it as a great 
benefit to the King to continue it, 
and urged it ſo far as to tell him, 
that if he ſuppreſſed it, he would 
loſe 23,000 crowns a year by it: 
upon which the King told him, that 
he would give him all his game, 
and the fiſh in his rivers, in conſider- 
ation of 20,000 crowns a year, and 
would pay him for all he had occa- 
hon for himſelf. The poor veneur, 
ho had aſſerted by his own account, 
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that he muſt be a great gainer at 
this rate, durſt not refuſe the offer, 
and inadvertently laid a ſnare in 
which he was caught himſelf, and 
proved his ruin: for he was at laſt 
obliged to abſcond, and had neither 
money nor game. 

The queen conſort is as good 2 
woman as lives, and greatly eſteem- 
ed by the King for her virtues, tho" 
he ſeldom ſees her, and never coha- 
bits with her. The Princeſs Amelia 
is very agreeable and lovely, and 
poſſeſſed of every amiable qualifi- 
cation to render her accompliſhed. 
Prince Henry is very amiable, and 
extremely polite and generous. 
Prince Ferdinand has diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in ſuch an extraordinary 
manner in Germany, that his great 
qualifications are too well known to 
need a recital here: therefore let it 
ſuffice to ſay, that he is loved and 
eſteemed by all who know him. 


— 
— 
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Character of General Wolfe. 


Eneral Wolfe ſeemed by nature 

formed for military greatneſs ; 
his memory was retentive, his judg - 
ment deep, and his comprehenſion 
amazingly quick and clear; his 
conſtitutional courage was not only 
uniform, and daring, perhaps to an 
extreme, but he poſſeſſed that higher 
ſpecies of it, (if I may be allowed 
the expreſſion, ) that ſtrength, ſteadi- 
neſs, and activity of mind, which no 
difficulties could obſtruct, nor dan- 
gers deter. With an unuſual live- 
lineſs, almoſt to impetuoſity of tem- 
per, he was not ſubject to paſſion: 
with the greateſt independence of 
ſpirit, free from pride. Generous, 
almoſt to profuſion : he contemned 
every little art for the acquiſition of 
wealth, whilſt he ſearched after ob- 
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jects for his charity and beneficence: 
the daſerving ſoldier never went un- 
rewarded, and even the needy in- 
ferior officer frequently taſted of his 
bounty. Conſtant and diflinguiſh- 
Ing in his attachments: manly and 
unreſerved, yet gentle, kind, and 
conciliating in his manners. He 
enjoy ed a large ſhare of the friend- 
ſhip, and almoſt the univerſal good- 
will of mankind ; and, to crown all, 
fincerity and candour, a true ſenſe of 
honour, juſtice, and public liberty, 
ſeemed the inherent principles of his 
nature, and the uniform rule of his 
conduct. 

He betook himſelf, when very 
young, to the profeſſion of arms; 
and wich ſuch talents, joined to the 
moſt unwearied aſſiduity, no wonder 
he was ſcon ſingled out as a moſt ri- 
Hug military genius Even ſo early 
as the battle of La- feldt, when fcarce 
twenty years of age, he exerted 
himſelf in ſo matterly a manner, at 
a very critical juncture, that it drew 

the higheſt encomiums from the 
great ofhcer then at the head of our 
army. 

Durirg the whole war he went 
on, without interruption, forming 
me military character; was preſent 
at every engagement, and never 
paſſed undiſtinguiſhed. Even after 
the peace, whilſt others lolled on 
N downy lap, he was culti- 
rating the arts of war. He intro- 
duced (without one act of inhuma- 
rity) ſuch regularity and exactneſs 
of diſcipline into his corps, that, as 
long as the fix Britiſh battalions on 
the plains of Minden, are recorded 
in the annals of Europe, ſo long will 

Lingſley's ſtand amongſt the fore- 
molt of that day. 

Of that regiment he continued 
heutenant-colonel, till the great mi- 
niſter who rouzed the ſleeping ge- 
nus of his country, called him forth 
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into higher ſpheres of action. H vos fig 
was early in the moſt ſecret conſulta. Wis ren 
tions for the attack of Rochfort: ody v 
and what he would have done there, Mito 2 
and what he afterwards did do a: Y tv 
Louiſbourg, are freſh in every one: {tend 
memory. . es tO 

He was ſcarce returned from { tra! 
thence, when he was appointed ty tab! 
command the important expediticn ef 
againſt Quebec. There his abili. Nourtee 
ties ſhone out in their brighteſt luf. n 
tre: in ſpite of many unforeſeen {Wpithe 


difficulties, from the nature of the 
ſituation, from great ſuperiority of 
numbers, the ſtrength of the place 
itſelf, and his own bad ſtate of health, 
he perſevered, with unwearied dili. 
gence, practiſing every ſtratagem of 
war to effect his purpoſe: at laſ, 
ingly, and alone in opinion, he form. 
ed, and executed, that great, tht 
dangerous, yet neceſſary plan, which 
drew out the French to their defeat, 
and will for ever denominate him 
T be Conqueror of Canada. But there 
tears will flow there, when 
within the graſp of victory, he fil 
received a ball through his wnll, 
which immediately wrapping up, 
he went on, with the ſame alacrity, 
anima'ing his troops by precept 
and example: but, in a few mi 


his body, obliged him to be Carricd 
off to a ſmall diſtance in the rear, 
where, rouzed from fainting in tit 
laſt agoniſts by the ſound of %, 
he eagerly aſked, * Who run!“ 
and being told, the French, and that 
they were defeated, he ſaid, © Then 
thank God; I die contented; 
and almoſt inſtantly expired. 
Or. Sunday, November 17, at e 
ven o'clock in the morning, bi: 
majeſty's ſhip Royal William dn 
which this hero's corple Was brought 
from Quebec to Portſmogth) 2 
FW. 
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vo ſignal guns for the removal of 
-- remains. At eight o'clock the 
ody was lowered out of the ſhip 


"to a twelve oar'd barge, towed 


nended by 12 twelve-oar'd bar- 
es to the bottom of the point, in 
train of gloomy filent pomp, 
table to the melancholy occaſion, 
ief ſhutting up the lips of the 
burteen barges crews, Minute 
ins were fired from the ſhips at 
pithead, from the time of the 
ody's leaving the ſhip to its 
eing landed at the point at Portſ- 
outh, which was one hour. The 
zziment of invalids was ordered 
nder arms before eight, and be- 
ww joined by a company of the 
ran in the garriſon at Portſmouth, 
arched from the parade there, to 
the bottom of the point, to receive 
the remains, 
vas landed, and put into a tra- 
relling hearſe, attended by a mour- 
ning coach, (both ſent from Lon- 
con,) and proceeded thro” the gar- 
lon. he colours on the fort were 
ruck half flag ſtaff; the bells were 
nuſled and rung in ſolemn concert 
wth the march; minute guns were 
ired on the platform from the en- 
tance af the corpſe to the end of 


rain led the van with their arms 
reverſed ; the corpſe followed; and 
the invalid regiment followed the 
tearſe, their arms reverſed. They 
conducted the body to the Landport 
zates, where the train opened to 
be right and left, and the hearſe 
proceeded throꝰ them on their way 
o London. Altho' there were ma- 


iy thouſands of people aſſembled 
on this occaſion, not the leaſt diſ- 
in W'vrbance happened; nothing to be 
he WW card but murmuring broken ac- 
«nts in praiſe of the dead hero.— 
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two twelve oar'd barges, and 


At nine the body 


de proceſſion; the company of the 
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On the 20th, at night, his body was 
depoſited in the burying place be- 
longing to his family, at Green- 


wich. 


— 


Some particulars of the lift of Dr. 
| Halley. 


Dmund Halley was the only ſon 
E of a ſoapboiler in Wincheſter- 
ſtreet. He was born in London, 
OR. 29, 1656, and educated at 
St. Paul's ſchool, under the tuition 
of Dr. Gale. In his early years he 
diſcovered an uncommon genius for 
learning, and before he was fifteen 
had made a conſiderable pr 8 
in mathematicks, more particularly 
in thoſe branches that led to the 
knowledge of heavenly bodies. In 
his ſeventeenth year he was entered 
a commoner in Queen's College; and 
before he was nineteen publiſhed, 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
a direct and geometrical method of 
finding the Aphelia and Eccentri- 
city of the planets, by which the 
hypotheſis advanced by Kepler was 
reduced to demonſtration. Some 
obſervations which he made on an 
eclipſe of the moon, June 27, 
1675, and upon a ſpot in the ſun 
the year following, determined 
the motion of the ſun round its 
own axis, which was not till then 
ſufficiently aſcertained. The ſame 
year he obſerved at Oxford an oc- 
cultation of Mars by the moon, 
which he afterwards had occaſion 
to refer to in ſettling the longitude 
of the Cape of Good Hope. N 

Aſtronomy now became his fa- 
vourite ſtudy, He had in his 
youth, by unwearied application, 
an uncommon ſhare of claflical 
learning ; and this in his riper years 
gave him the more leiſure to pur- 


ſue 
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e his progreſs in the ſciences. 
e had accurately obſerved the 
motions of Jupiter and Saturn, and 
had corrected ſome errors in the 
tables of thoſe planets; and he had 
taken ſome pains to complete the 
catalogue of fixed ſtars, a taſk 
which he ſoon found apon enquiry, 
was in other hands. He then form- 
ed his great deſign of perfecting 
the whole ſcheme of the heavens, 
by the addition of thoſe ſtars which 
ſo near the South pole, that 
they could neither be ſeen by Mr. 
Flamſtead at Greenwich, nor He- 


velius at Dantzick, the two aſtro- 


nomers who had undertaken to 
complete the catalogue. Full of 
this project he left the univerſity, 
and with the conſent of his father, 
and the royal recommendation, he 
embarked for St. Helena on board 
one of the Eaſt- India company's 
ſhips, in November 1676, before 
he had acquired, by his reſidence, 
any title of thoſe degrees of uni- 
verſity honours, that are alike con- 
2 on wiſe men and fools. 
After his arrival he loſt no time 
in purſuing his taſk, and having 
finiſhed it to his own ſatisfaction, 
in 1678 he returned to London, 
and delineated a planiſphere, on 
Which he laid down the exact place, 
of all the ſtars near the South pole, 
and preſented it to his majeſty, 
who had already honoured him with 
his patronage, and who, as a fur- 
ther mark of his royal favour, gave 
bim a letter of mandamus to his 
univerſity for the degree of maſter 
of arts, in' compliance with which 
the degree was conferred Dec. 3, 
1678, and the ſame year he was 
choſen a fellow of the royal ſociety. 
By the tables, which he ſoon 
after publiſhed, he ſhewed, from 
his own obſervations, that former 
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aſtronomers had been defective i 
—_ the motions of the bes. 
venly bodies ; that Saturn move 
much flower, and Jupiter more 
ſwiftly than had been before ima. 
gined ; and that the obliquity of 
the ecliptic was no leſs erroneous, 

About this time a conteſt had 
ariſen between our countryman Mr 
Hook, and the renowned Hexe. 
lius, already mentioned, about the 
preference of plain or glaſs lights in 


aſtronomical inſtruments ; and Mr, 


Halley, who was ſcarce two and 
twenty, was pitched upon by theroy. 
al ſociety to go over to Dantzick, v 
terminate the diſpute. Mr. Halley 
was Charmed with the old gentle 
man's manner, who had been an 
abierver above forty years, and he 
was no leſs ſo with his converſation, 
and the politeneſs with which he 
was received. From May 26, til 
July 18, the two aſtronomers con. 
tinued their obſervations almoſteve- 
ry night, and on taking leave, Mr, 
Halley gave a teſtimony of the ac- 
curacy of the old aſtronomer's ap. 
paratus, which not a little pleaſed 
him, and diſguſted Mr. Hook. I 
would be foreign to our deſign to 
enter into the merits of this diſpute, 
and therefore we ſhall only take no- 
rice, that the learned Dr. Wallis 
took upon him, in ſome meaſure, to 
juſtify Mr. Halley, by declaring 
thus far in his favour, that if he had 
been too laviſh in his commend?- 
tions of Hevelius, Mr. Hook had 
been the ſame in his reprehenſions; 
and thus the matter reſted. 

In 1680 Mr. Halley, accompanied 
by his friend and ſchool-fe!low, the 
pious Mr. Robert Nelſon, ſet out for 
France, and about the midway be- 
tween Calais and Paris he was thefirl 
who diſcovered the remarkable co: 
met of that year, in its return from ta 


ſun, 


un. He had already obſerved it 
its deſcent, and had now the ſa- 
ation of a complete gratifica- 
non of his curioſity, in viewing that 


n-WF..craordinary phenomenon from 
WM royal obſervatory, which was 
5. ¶ nnen but juſt erected in France; and 
ia at the ſame time an opportunity of 


efabliſhing a friendly correſpon- 
lence between the royal aſtronomers 


sn brated Caſſini and Mr. Flamſtead. 
From Paris the travellers conti- 
nued their journey, with a view to 
make what is commonly called the 
grand tour; and paſſing through 
Lyons, arrived in Italy, where they 
ſpent the greateſt part of the year 
1681: Mr. Halley's affairs calling 
him home, he left his companion at 
Rome, and returning by the way of 
Paris, he had a ſecond opportunity 
of viſiting Signior Caſſini, whom 
he aſſiſted in reforming his inſtru- 
ments, which he found very diffi- 
tut to manage; and having com- 
municated to one another their for- 
ner obſervations upon this comet, 
is well thoſe made at Greenwich, 
25 thoſe made at Paris, a foundation 
ves laid for ſettling the path of it, 
and of the eſtabliſhing a new aſtro- 
tomy with reſpect to theſe celeſtial 
bodies. | | 
ſt was not, however, till two 
years after, that he predicted the 
tomet which now appears, and 
which muſt now be univerſally ac- 
knowledged, to the honour of his 
memory, to have been forctold by 
am Engliſhman *. | 


of Paris and Greenwich, the cele- 
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Upon his return to England he 


married Mary the daughter of Mr, 
Tooke, at that time auditor of the 
Exchequer, a young lady amiable 
in her perſon, and of excellent en- 
dowments, with whom helived hap- 
Py fifty-five years. | 

The following year, 1682, he 
ſettled at Iſlington, and publiſhed 
his theory of the variation of the 
magnetical compaſs, in which he 
ſuppoſes the whole globe of the 
earth to be one great magnet, hav- 
ing four poles or points of attracti- 
on, by which the needle is ſucceſ- 
ſively governed as it approaches 
neareſt to either. But this hypo- 
theſis, tho? well received at firſt, b 
reaſon of its novelty, was afterwards 
found irreconcileable to practice, 
and rejected by himſelf for one that 
appeared to many no leſs whimſical 
than the former; but this he perſiſt- 
ed in with great obſtinacy, and the 
rather, as it ſolved all the appear- 
ances of the variation, without ab- 
ſolutely giving up the four poles on 
which reſted the credit of his firſt 
conjecture. He ſuppoſed the outer 
ſurface of the earth to be a ſhell, 
like that (for illuſtration ſake) of a 
cocoa nut; that within this ſhell 
was a ſmaller ſhell not occupying 
the whole hollow ſpace, but ad- 
mitting a floating medium between 
the inſide of the outer, and the out- 
fide of the inner ſhell ; that both 
theſe, having the ſame common cen- 
ter and axis of diurnal rotation, 
would, by continual turning, vary 
a little; and by that means the 


* This comet in 1682 was accurately obſerved at Greenwich by Mr. Flam- 
ſtead, when it came to its perihelion, Sept. 4; and Mr. Halley having traced it 
back to its appearance in 1607, when the time of its perihelion was Oct, 163 
ud thence to £531, when it came to its perihelion Aug. 2g ventured to foretel, 
Mut i would appear again about the end'ot 1758, or the beginning of 17595 
prediction which reflects immortal honour upon the memory oi this great man, 
pon the country in which he was bort. 


poles 
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poles would in time become dif- 
ferent; but that both the inner 
and outer poles having the ſame 
Power of attraction, would produce 
the greater or leſſer variation as 
they happened to be at a greater or 
leſs diſtance from each other; this 
amendment is by many diſregard- 
ed; by none that we know of adopt- 
ed; and yet ſome late experiments, 
made both by the French and 
Engliſh in different parts of the 
world, ſeem now to favour it. 
Mr. Halley ſpared no pains to 
eſtabliſh his theory by repeated ex- 
periments, and he had ſo much 
credit with King William after the 
revolution, that he obtained the 
command of the Paramour Pink to 
complete his abſervations. In His 
firſt attempt, his men proving ſick- 
ly, and his firſt lieutenant refuſing 
to obey orders, he returned without 
effecting any thing; but having ſuſ- 
pended his lieutenant, and procured 
of the government another ſhip of 
leſs burthen to attend him, he took 
his departure from the coaſt of 
England in September 1699, and 
having traverſed the vait Atlantic 
ocean, from one hemiſphere to the 
other, as far as the ice would per- 
mit, in his way back he touched at 
St. Helena, the coaſt of Brazil, Cape 
Verd, Barbadoes, Madeira, the Ca- 
naries, the coalt of Barbary, and 
in many other latitudes, till atlength 
he arrived in England in 1700, 
and publiſhed a general chart, thew- 
ing, at one view, the variation of 
the compais in ail thoie ſeas where 
the Engliſh navigators were ac— 
quainted ; by which he laid a foun- 
dation for the diſcovery of the laws 
of that variation, ſo difterent in 
different parts of the world. 
The method of finding the lon- 
girude at ſea, by the motions of 
the moon, was firſt projected by 
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Mr, Halley, who took great pai 
to reduce it to practice; but at dhe 
very time when he was mot inter 
upon perfecting his obſervation; 
his father's death, and the ufer. 
pected reverſe of fortune that hay. 
pened to him on that occaſion, py 
a period to his pleaſurable fy. 
dies, and obliged him to turn his 
thoughts to the ſupport of a nune. 
rous family. His father, who, be. 
fore the fire of London, was pol. 
ſefled of an eſtate in houſes 9f 
10001. a year, partly by imprudence 
in marrying a ſecond wife, and 
partly by misfortunes, died info]. 
vent. 

Mr. Halley; diſappointed of his 
paternal inheritance, began to think 
ſeriouſly of converting that knoy- 
ledge and experience, which had 
coſt him ſo much labour and lucy, 
to his own more immediate advan- 
tage, and it was fortunate for hin 
that he made himſelf acceptable to 
dir Iſaac Newton, by applying to 
him for the ſolution of a problen 
which had baffled the ſkill of vir 
Chriſtopher Wren and Mr. Hook, 
who were at that time celebrate 
all over Europe for their great kl 
in the mechanical powers, and fer 
their knowledge in the ſciences; 
which Mr. Newton anſwered with. 
out heſitation. . Mr. Newton was 
then at Cambridge, and employedin 
his Principia, a work now ſo well 
known, that it is ſcarce neceſar) 
to mention more of the title: he 
was pleaſed with the application 
made to him by Halley, and ever 
after conceived a friendſhip fo! 
him. 

In the interval between his firt 
voyage and his father's death, Mr. 
Halley had made many uſeful dil 
coveries, which are omitted in their 
place, particularly a method ot 
meaſuring the elevation of bi 
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high mountains and other emi- 
nences, by the barometer, and the 
phyſical cauſes of the trade winds 
and monſoons, which he illuſtrated 
by a chart, repreſenting their di- 
rection, wherever they blow, in 
every part of the globe; he ac- 
counted alſo for the equality of 
height in the Mediterranean fea, 
notwithſtanding the continual ac- 
cumulation of waters to it by nine 
large rivers, and the conſtant 
ſetting in of the current in the 
month of the Straits, without any 
viable diſcharge by any canal what- 
ever. 

We ſhould likewiſe have taken 
rotice, that Mr. Halley was choſen 
zfiſtant ſecretary to the royal ſocie- 
ty, on the reſignation of Dr. Muſ- 
grave, in 1685; and in 1691 he 
was difappointed. of the Savilian 
profeſſorſhip at Oxſord, by the jea- 
louſy of Mr: Flamſtead, who took 
it in his head that he had ſuffered 
n eſtimation of Sir Iſaac Newton, 
by Mr. Halley's growing friendſhip 
vith that great man. 

Soon after this mortification, he 


value of annuities for lives, calcu- 
ated from the bills of mortality at 
breflau in Sileſia; and the ſame 
year came out his famous univer— 
lal theories for finding the foci of 
optie glaſſes. 

In i695 he reſigned the office of 
aliltant ſeeretary, and was appoint- 
ed comptroller of the Mint at Cheſ- 
ter in 1696. Here his active ge- 
mus gave no way to idleneſs. He 
employed himſelf during the two 
years that this ſubſiſted, in philo- 
ophical experiments and phyſical 
eiſquiſitions, and his hypotheſis 
concerning the cauſe of the univer- 
al deluge by the approach of a co- 
vet, Which Mr, Whiſton adopted 
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in his new theory of the earth, was 
about this time produced. 

We have already related the ſuc- 
ceſs of his voyages in the Paramour” 
Pink, after which he was employed 
by King James II. to abſjerve the 
courſe of the tides in every part of 
the Britiſh channel, and to take the 
latitude and longitude of the prin- 
Cipal headlands, which he perform- 
ed with great accuracy, and 1n 1702 
publiſhed a large map of the Britiſh 
channel. The ſame year he was 
ſent by Queen Anne to the Emperor 
to view the coaſt of Dalmatia, and 
to conſtruct a ſafe harbour for ſhip- 
ping, as commodious as poſſible for 
the trade of the Adriatic ſea; 
but ſome objections being made to 
this project by the Dutch, the ex- 
excution of the deſign was deferred, 
and Mr. Halley returned home with 
very fingular marks, however, of 
the Emperor's favour, who gave 


him from his own finger a ring of 


. conſiderable value. Not long after 


his arrival in England he was again 
ſent upon the {ame errand, and 
in his way to the Emperor's court 
had the honour to ſup with his late 
majeſty King George I. at his pa- 
lace of Herenhauſen, where he was 
entertained with great marks of 
reſpect. On his arrival at Vienna 
he was again preſented to the Em- 
peror, who ordered his chief engi- 
neer to attend him to Iſtra, where 
they added ſome new works to 
the fortifications of Trieſte, the 
port of Boccari being found capa» 
ble of receiving ſhips of all bur- 
dens with the greateſt ſafety. 

In the year 1703, juſt before the 
great ſtorm, he returned to Eng- 
land, and Dr. Wallis being then 
dead, he was now appointed Savi- 
lian Profeſſor at Oxford without op- 
poſition, and was complimented 

with 
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with the degree of doctor of laws 
by that univerſity. Here he was 
employed in tranſlating, and re- 
viſing ſome ancient authors on the 
abſtruſer parts of mathematicks, 
particularly Apollonius de ſectione 
rationis and Serenus's Conics. 
In 1713 he ſucceeded Sir Hans 
Sloane in the poſt of ſecretary to 
the royal ſociety ; and, as perfect- 
ing the theory of the moon's mo. 
tion was always uppermoſt in his 
thoughts, tho' prevented from it 
by the multiplicity of public buſi- 
neſs, he now applied all his leiſure 
hours to that ſubject, and in 1715 
he was able by that means to pre- 
dict the central eclipſe of the ſun to 
a few minutes, and to project a 
map of the extent of the moon's 
ſhadow to ſuch a degree of exact- 
neſs, as advanced his reputation 
in that article of aſtronomy beyond 
the reach of party oppoſition. On 
the death offMr Flamſtead in 1719, 
he was appointed to ſucceed him. 
By this new employment he was 
not only enabled to purſue his 
favourite ſtudies without interrup- 
tion, but he was alſo poſſeſſed of a 
competency to ſupport his family 
without that anxiety of mind, to 
Which, by the uncertainty of his 
income, he had long been ſubject. 
When he was advanced to Green- 
wich he was in the 64th year of 
his age; notwithſtanding which he 
attended the teleſcope with uncom- 
mon application for 18 years with- 


out any aſliſtance; in all which time 


a meridian view of the moon ſcarce 
ever eſcaped him whenever the diſ- 
poſition of the heavens would per- 
mit, In 1721 he reſigned the poſt 
of ſecretary to the royal ſociety, 
that nothing might interrupt the 
buiineſs of his new employment. 
Upon the accefion of his preſent 
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majeſty to the throne, the las 
Queen Caroline made a viſit to the 
royal obſervatory, and being high. 
ly delighted with the polite recep. 
tion ſhe met with, was pleaſed tg 
add to his ſalary the half-pay of z 
captain in the navy, to which, by 
his former commiſſion, he had 2h 
undoubted claim; but he declined 
the offer that was made him of be. 
ing appointed mathematical precep. 
tor to the Duke of Cumberland, az 
incompatible with his years, and 
the ordinary attendance of his duty 
at Greenwich. .. 

In Auguſt 1729 he was admitted 
2 foreign member of the academy 
of ſciences at. Paris, in the room of 
Signior Branchini ;..and in 1731 he 
publiſhed a propoſal for finding 
the longitude at fea within a de- 
gree, having perfected his tables 
tor one whole period of the moon'; 
apogzum, in which time he had ob- 
ſerved the right aſcenſion of the 
moon at her tranſit over the meri- 
dian near 1500 times, a number 
not leſs than Tycho Brahe, Heve- 
lius, and Flamſtead's added toge- 
ther. TE: 

In 1737 he was ſeized with 2 
paralytic diſorder in his right hand, 
an attack the more alarming as it 
was the firſt he ever had felt upon 
his conſtitution ; which gradually 
increaſing, he came at length to 
be wholly ſupported by ſuch cor- 
dials as were ordered by his phy 
ſicians, till being tired with thele, 
he aſked for a glaſs of wine, and 
having drank it expired as he fa 
in his chair, on the 14th of Janu— 
ary, and in the 86th vear of his 
age, without a groan, He was in- 
terred at Lee, ncar Greenwich, in 
the ſame grave with his beloved 
conſort. . And as he was a member 
whoſe name reflected honour "__ 
the 


_ 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, Mr. Mairan, according to 
cuſtom, pronounced his eulogy; 
from which theſe further particu- 
Yrs are extracted. He, ſays 
Mairan, poſſe ſſed all che qualitica- 
tions neceſſary to pleaſe princes 
who were deſirous of inffruction, 
oreat extent of knowledge, and a 
conftant preſence of mind; his an 
ſwers were ready, and at the {ame 
time pertinent, judicious, 8 
and ſincere, When Peter the Great, 
Emperor of Ruſſia, came into Eng- 
land, he ſent for Mr. Halley, ard 
found him equal to the great cha- 
rater he had heard ct him. He 
aked him many queſtions concern- 
ing the fleet he intended to Build, 
the ſciences and arts which he wich- 
ed to introduce into his dominions, 
and a thouſand other ſubjects which 
lis unbounded curioſity ſuggeſted; 
te was ſo well ſatisfied with Mr. 
Halley's anſwers, and ſo pleaſed 
with his converſation, that he ad- 
mitted him familiarly to his table, 
and ranked him among the num- 
der of his friends, à term which 
ve may venture to uſe with reſpect 
to a prince of his character; a 
prince truly great, in making no 
diſtinctions of men but that of their 
merit. But Mr. Halley, continues 
is writer, poſſeſſed ſtill more of 
the qualifications neceſſary to ob- 


tun him the love of his equals. 


In the firſt place he loved them; 
aturally of an ardent and glowing 
temper ; he appeared animated in 
heir preſence with a generous 
varmth, which the pleaſure alone 
of ſeeing them ſeemed to inſpire ; 
le was open and punctual in his 
talings, candid in his judgment, 
mitorm and blameleſs in his man- 
ners, ſweet and affable, always 
tady to communicate, and diſin - 
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tereſted. He opened a way to 


wealth. by all that he effected for 


the improvement of navigation : 
to the, glory of which he has add- 

ed, that of having done nothin 
to enrich himſelf; he lived an 

died in that mediocrity ſo muc 
exrolled by philoſophers, the free 
choice of which implies a great de- 
gree both of virtue and wiſdom, 
The only mere lucrative place he 
ever had, was that in the mint at 
Cheſter, which ſoon determined, 
and he never defired another. He 
was generous, and his generoſity 
exerted itſelf even at the expence 
of vanity, from which che learned 
are no more exempted than other 
men, and which perhaps they more 
treqvently bettray. J am furniſhed, 
proceeds Mr. Mairan, with an in- 
icance of this, by a letter which 
accidentally came into my hands 
about fix years ago, written by 
him to an author whom he knew 
only by reputation. Mr. Halley; 
in this letter, with equal ſagacity 
and politeneſs, points out an error 
in a very critical calculation which 
that authvr had fallen into, in treat- 
ing on the principal point of 2 
queition in aſtronomy and phyſics. 
It muſt not however be concealed, 
that Mr. Halley never publiſhed 
that letter, although it would cer- 
taiply have done him honour; but 
we mult not too particularly re- 
veal a ſecret, from the conceal- 
ment of which he derives ſtill more, 
The reputation of others gave 
him no uneaſiueſs, a reſtleſs jealouſy 
and anxious emulation were ſtran- 
gers to his breaſt. He was equal- 
ly ignorant. of thoie extravagant 
prejudices in favour of one nation, 
which are injurious to ail others. 
The friend, countryman, and diſ- 
ciple of Newton, he ſpoke of Des 
i Cartes 
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Cartes with reſpect; and ſucceſſor 

to Dr. Wallis, he did juſtice to the 

merit of our ancient geometri- 

cians. To conclude, theſe uncom- 

mon and valuable qualifications 

were tempered in Mr. Halley with 

a vein of gaiety and good hu- 

mour, which neither his abſtragced 
ſpetulations, the infirmities of old 
age, nor the palley itſelf, which 
ſeized him ſome years before his 
death, could impair: and this hap- 
py difpoſition, the gift of nature, 

was the more perfect, as it was ſtill 
attendant upon that peace of mind, 

which is che nobleſt endowment 
of virtue.“ Since his death, his 
long expected tables of the ſun 
and planets were publiſhed 1 in 1752, 
in 4to. with this title, Afronomical 
Tables, with precepts both Engliſh 
and Latin, for computing the p:aces 
of the ſun, moon, planets, and 
comets. 


„ 


—— — — 


Vn account of Haren Holberg, c 
tratied from un enquiry into the 
preſent flate of polite learning in 
Europe. 


H E hittory of polite learn- 
ing in Denmark, may be 
comprized in the life of one fingle 
man; it roſe and fell with the late 
tamous Baron Holberg. This was, 
perhaps, one of the moſt extraor- 
dinary perſopages that bas dene 
honour to the preſent century. 
His being t! e ion of a private cen- 
tinel, did not abate the ardour of 
his ambition; for he learned to 


read, though without a rafter. 
Upon the death of his father, being 
left entirely deſtitute, he was in— 
volved in all that diſtreſs, which is 
common among the poor, and of 
u hich the great have ſcarce any 


idea. However, tho' only a 00 [5 
of nine years old, he till perk — 
in purſuing his ſtudies, travelleg on 
about from ſchool to ſchool, and 7 
begged his learning and his bread -, 


When at the age of ſeventeen, in. 
ſtead of applying himſelf to ary 
of the lower occupations, wh A 
ſeem beſt adapted to ſuch circum. | 
ſtances, he was reſolved to trave 
ſor improvement from Nowa, 
the place of his birth, to Cope '4/ 
hagen, the capital city of Denmark 
He lived here by teaching French, 
at the ſame time avoiding no op. 
portunity of improvement, tha 
his ſcanty funds could permit. Bu 
his ambition was not to be reſtrain. 
ed, or his thirſt of knowledge fi 
tisfied, until he had ſeen the world, 
Without money, recommendation: 
or friends, he undertook to ſet on 
upon his travels, and make the tou 
ot Europe on foot. A good voice 
and a fling Kill in muſic, were 
the only finances he had to ſuppo! 
an undertaki ing ſo extenſive; ſo h 
traveiled by day, and at night fun 
at the doors of peaſants houſes, t bn 
get himſelf a lodging. In this ma 
ner, young Holberg paſſed throug! 
rrance, Germany, and * Holland by 
and, coming over to England, too! 
up his reſidence for two years us 
the univerſity of Oxford. Here 
ſubſiſted by teaching French at 
mouſe, and wrote his Unriverla 
Hiitory, his earlieſt, but worlt pee 
formance. Furniſned with all Hy: 
learning of Europe, he at a}; 
thought proper to return to. Ce 
penhagen, where his ingenious pro 
ducizons' quickly gained him the 
favour he deſerved. He compol 
not leſs than eighteen comedies 
thoſe in his own language are {ai 
to excel, and thoſe which are 10, 


in French have peculiar merit. H 
10 


s honoured with nobility, and 
ariched by the bounty of the King; 

that a life begun in contempt 
nd penury, n in opulence and 
ſtee m. 


lo 115 arrounm! We ſpall ſuljcin the 


 Morſ. Benuniells, auritten origi- 
rally in French, ard publijhed a 
egears ſince under the title of 
Mes Pences, giving a farther ac- 
ceunt of Baron Holberg, and the 
preſent fiate of the Daniſh ſtage. 


HE Danith comedy owes its 
birth and progreſs to the Ba- 
on Holberg: this learned and in- 
terious gentleman has drawn from 
bis frultful vein ſeven or eigkt vo- 
bmes of dramatic performances: : 
his manner is exact, dry, natural, 
u leaſt if one can judge by the 
zerman tranilation ; every where 
correct as Terence, and ſome- 
times as pleaſant as Plautus: the 
rea oy of the modern French co- 
e writers has not ſpoiled him; 
bo dpd dialogues, no metaphy- 


"ca! ſcenes, no over-exquiſite and 
boetde ſpun fentiments. It is eaſier 


fora foreigner to ſay What ne is 
a, than to gueſs what he is; among 
his countrymen, ſuch as are deh- 
ate and nice judges object to him 
s low jeſts, and a profuſioa of 
dat grofs humour proper only to 
leaf: the tate of the mob; they 
ay that Mr. Holberg has not the 
mguage of the polite world; that 
de makes c! noice only of the low and 
bivial in manners ; that he ſhould 
ve made more brilliant foibles 
de objects of his humour; that he 
ht have found in high life per- 
Ms, characters, and follies more 
Mereiing : in a word, they com- 
Fare him to thoſe painters who co- 
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py nature exactly, but who never 
ſtudy nature in her beauties. But 
theſe cenſures are too ſevere; be- 
cauſe the profeſſor Holberg de- 
ſerves ſome indulgence, for his be- 
ing not only the father of the ſtage, 
but befides that he has no ſucceſſor ; 
not to mention that he is the firſt 
proteſior of a college who has o- 
bliced the world with valuable co- 
medies. 

Melampus, The Honeſt Ambi- 
tion, The Whimſical Lady, Henry 
and Perine, are not farces: we 
tranſlate every day Engliſn plays 
that are much inferior to them: this 
author had without doubt excelled 
in polite comedy, if the pit had 
permitted him to follow his own 
tale ; it was this pit that extorted 
from him the Political Pewterer, 
Plutus and Uly fes. 

The ſtage might be eaſily per- 
fected: we ought firſt to proſeribe 
all the French farces which painful. 
tranſlators turn into Daniſh, at ten 
crowns a piece: there is in every 
country more than wit enough to 
compoſe good farces; what occa- 
ſion therefore is there for tranſlating 
any ? We ought to be excecding 
delicate in the choice of tranſlati- 
ons: in this kind their liſt of plays 
ſhould offer only what are wrought 
in the higheſt perfection; good 
ceconomy requires that in matters 
of pleaſure nothing ſhould be bor- 
rowed frym foreigners, but what 
is exgellent and exquiſitely finiſhed. 
A Raze ſhould tranilate only to 
form itlelf; it hould therefore co- 
Py only great models: The Miſer, 
the Miſanthrope, the Gameſter, the 


Boaſter, will perfect the taſte of 


auchors and of the pit. The Mock 
Doctor, the Feſtin de Pierre and 


Nanine, are enough to vitiate both 


the one and the other. 
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To have good original pieces, 
it is neceſſary to encourage the au- 
thors, and to encourage them, we 
muſt ſolicit them with the temp- 
tation of gain: the ſtage ſhould be 
the patrimony of men of parts and 
wit, and every performance paid 
according to the number of the re- 
_ preſentations. If authors conſult- 
ed their intereſt, they would not 
print their pieces, 'till after the 
firit fire of the public eurioſity was 
ſomewhat abated. 'The cuſtom ob- 
ſerved in Denmark of printing the 
Piece at the ſame time with the 
play-bill, irritates the ſpirit of eri- 
ticiſm, and blunts the edge of our 
curiohty. The ſelf- love of the po- 
et cannot pay too great a regard to 
the delicacy of the ſpectator. 

The Daniſh ſtage will be imper— 
fect as long as there are no tra- 
gedies performed there; it will be, 
if I may be allowed the expreſſion, 
a limping ſtage. The Danes have 
only ſome few ſcenes of the Cid 
tranſlated by Mr. Roſtgaerd, the 
beſt of their poets. Some perſons 
charge their language tor not being 
proper for tragedy : but is it cre- 
dible that a torgue, whoſe tone 15 
ſo plaintive and io moving, ſhould 
not be proper to convey the pa- 
thetic, and expreſs ſentiments ? 
Others pretend that the character 
of the nation is repugnant to it: 
but is it conceivable, that a haugh- 
ty, noble, and generous mation, can- 
not produce authors that can treat 
of the moſt highly intereſting ſub- 
jects; that are acquainted with the 
human beœart, ard are capable of 
moving the paſtions ? If the Danes 
have no tragedies, 'tis neither the 
fault of their language, nor their 
vant of genius; but is purely to be 
aſerided to circumſtances : their 

itage is but in its inſancy; and the 
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language of the poets among they 
is not yet become the language ofth 
Gods. Be this as it will, they neu 


will have excellent comedies, ti 
they have, at leaſt, bad tragedie, 

I forgot to obſerve, that their c 
medies are all in proſe. At Pu 


it is found infinitely difficult to ker 


up the ſpirit of the piece, in pn 
for five acts: at Copenhagen d 


judge it infinitely more ſo to key 


it up in verſe, without reckonin 
that the mechaniſm of poetry ſeei 
there ridiculous in the mouths 


people who ſhould ſpeak nam 
rally, fimply, and without any pre 


paration. 

The actors are as good as f 
pieces they perform. As the pn 
feſſion of a comedian in Denma 
is neither ſtigmatized by the l 
nor by religion, nor by the cuſton 
of the country, this occupation 
exerciſed by young perſons, . 
ſor the moſt part have had ab 
ral education, who have natu 
and improved underſtandings. i 
France, players are deſpiſed bytl 
people, and careſſed by the not 
lity : in Denmark they are not, | 
true, careſſed by the men of q 
lity, but neither are they deſpil 
by the commonalty. It were to 
wiſhed, for the perfection oft 
ſtage, that they ſhould be admit 
into the beſt company; they wou 
ſoon catch their manner, and amo 
the public by copying them. TMK 
Harlequin is tolerable : a tour 
Paris would quite form him. 1 
Fop is ſuch as ſuits a country w 
no ſuch character is found in p 
fection. 

As to the actreſſes, they ate! 
handſome than pretty, more pte 
than agreeable, more agreeable | 
good. The public is divided 
tween Mademoiſelle oa and 

Emo 


Ame 
ſenſi 
nuf 
t n 
* 
ide: 


1moiſelle Materne, the one is 
more applauded, the other is bet- 
er loved. Paris would look upon 
de firſt as a very delicate morſel. 
Some people complain that the 
ors want taſte in dreſs: this re- 
roach falls with more juſtice upon 
he actreſles. Yet, I muſt declare 
my ſentiments, even at the riſk of 
ing under the imputation of rude- 
eſs; their ornaments are without 
legance, and their dreſs without 
imagination. The Rage, that ſhould 
ive the tone to faſhions, receives 
hem from the court, the court bor- 
ws them from the city, the city 
has them from Hamburgh, which 
mports them from Paris, from 
Berlin, from Dreiden, and from 
Hanover, and ſpoils them all, by 
mixing with them that clumſy 
lirit which the heavy air of trade 
rows upon every thing. 

Methinks the directors are not 
rentive enough to procure new 
lubie&s : they never have the firſt 
ppearance of an actreſs, or ſetting 
ut of a new actor. This is, how- 
ver, the only means of putting 


Fi keeping continually alive the 
(pilaWcuriofity of tile public. 

: 100 ihe ſalaries of the aQors are not 
of ery conſiderable, nor are thoſe of 
minute attrefies proportionable either 


0 their talents or to their conduct, 

The room of the playhouſe is 
boilt with judgment, the ſeats diſ 
buted with ceconomy, the ma- 
lines compoſed with a great ex- 
ence and ſimplicity : the ſtage is 
Unoſt as large as the pit; which is a 
knfble defect. They ſay that the 


are vic of the orcheſtra is very good; 
pte may be ſo, but the interludes 
neuer fo long, that it has always con- 
ded WMilerably tired me. 

nd This company has its directors: 
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would it not be better that they 
directed themſelves, and that they 
had, as in France, the gentlemen 
of the bed-chamber for their ſu- 
periors ? 

Nothing of what tends to the 
perfection of the public ſpectacles 
and ſciences can be indifferent to 
the public good ; and I ſhould be 
glad that Denmark, which diſtin- 
guiſhes itſelf in ſo many particu- 
lars, would diſtinguiſh itſelf in 
every thing. 

There is at Copenhagen a com- 
pany of French comedians ; they 
have a penſion from the King. It 
would be an eaſy matter to take 
proper meaſures to put them in 
a condition to repreſent all the 
good pieces, and to repreſent them 
with ſucceſs.” 


Charad&ers of Magliabechi and Hill 
an Engliſh tazlir, with a parallel, 
by. Mr. Spence. | 

HE Italian, who forms one 
part of this compariſon, 1s 

Signor Antonio Magliabechi, li- 

brarian to the Grand Duke of Tuſ- 

cany. This man was bern at Flo- 
rencg, Oct. 29, 1633. Such was 
the poverty of his parents, that 
they thought themſelves happy in 
getting him into the ſervice of a 
man who ſold herbs and fruit. Here 
he took every opportunity, though 
he could not tell one letter from 
another, to pore on the leaves of 
ſome old books that ſerved for 
waſte paper, declaring that he 
loved it of all things. A neigh- 


bouring bookſeller, who obſerved 
this, took him into his ſervice. 
Young Magliabechi ſoon learned 
to read; and his inclinafion for 
reading became his ruling paſſion ; 
and a prodigious memory his diſtin - 
guiſhidg 
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uiſhing talent. He read every 
Pool that came into his hands, and 
fetained not only the ſenſe of what 
he read, but often all the words, 
and the very manner of ſpelling, if 
fingular. To make trial of the 
force of his memory, 2 gentleman 
Jent him a manuſcript he was going 


to print. Some time after 1: was 
returned, the gentloman came to 
him, with a melancholy face, and 


pretended it was loft, AM: agliabechi 
being requeſted to recollect what 
he remembered of it, wrote the 
whole, without miſſing 2 word, or 
varying the ſpelling. He was con- 
ſulted by all the learned who pro. 
poſed to write on any ſubject. If a 
Prieſt, for inſtance, was going to 
compoſe a panegyric on a faint, 
Magliabechi would tell him every 
author, to the number of an hun- 
dred ſometimes, who had ſaid any 
thing of that faint, naming the 
book and the page, and the very 
words. He did this fo often, and 
fo readily, that he came at laſt to 
be looked nron as an oracle; and 
Coſmo III. Grand Duke of Flo- 
rence, made h- n his Uhbrarian, the 
moſt ſuitable of1ce to Magha bechi's 
genius. In che! latter part of bislife, 
when a book came into his hands, 
he would read the title page all 
over, dip here and there in the 
preface, dedication. and prefatory 
advertiſements, if there were any ; 
and then caſt his eves on each of 
the diviſions, ſections, or chapters, 
After this he could tell at any titac 
What the book contained. 
Though Megliabechi muſt have 

ved a very ſedentary life. yet he 
attained to the age of 81. He died 
July 14, 1714, in the midſt of the 
public ayplauſe, after enjoyine, 
during all the latter part of his 
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life, ſuch an affluence 25 very fp 


perſons have ever procured by t] m 
knowledge or learning. By bi eck 
will he left a very fine library c 
lected by himſelf, for the us off © 
the public, with a fund to mais: G 
it; and the overplus of the fond titu: 
to the poor. It had been uſnal & jor 

athe 


every author and printer to make | 
him a preſent of copy of ere 
thing they publiſhed. Jam. 

Though te was not an eccleßa. 
ſtic, be never would marry. He 
was quite floven!y in his dreſs. He 
received his friends, and thoſe who 
came to conſult him on any point 
of literature, in a civil and obig 
Ng manner; though i in gener! N 
had almoſt the air of 2 ſavage, and 
even affected it; together e de 
cynical or contemptudus ſmile. In 
his manner of living, he ae” © 
the character of Diogenes: thre 
hard eggs, and a draught or tur 
of water, were his ufual repay” 7? 


When any one went to ſee bm, 
they moſt uſualle faund him lollig 790 
12 a ſort of fixed wooden cradle, HM 
the middle of his ſtudy, with: of t 
multitude of books, ſome thong n. 
'n heaps, and others ſcatrered about ” 
an 


the gor, all arcund him; and this 


Eis cradle bed, was attached. 
» 


Or 

. 7 
to the 8 piles of E ks by s vi | 
nam her of cob webs. 4 A2 th e! 7 oy and 
trance, he :OM monly uied to cal i N 
out to them, Not to hart 7. 
Mere mes 
ſpiders. 


Mr. Spence ſelects to comp 
with he very extraordinary Mai, 


1699. at Miſwell, near Tring, i 
Hertfordſhire. His mother lo! het 
huſband within the year; and 2. 
bout five years after married an0- 
ther at Buckingham. This child 
was left with his ien 

wil 
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& taught him to read, and ſent 
Im to ſchool, for ſeven or eight 
ecks, to learn to write; which 
25 all the ſchooling he ever had. 
it the age of eleven he was {ct 
o dtive the plough : but his con- 
aun being weakly, he was 
bound apprentice, in 1714, it his 
Ether-in-law, whole name was 
dobirſon, a taylor, at Bucking- 
ham. Two years afterwards he 
at part of an accidence and gram- 
nar, and about three fourths of 
Littleton's dictionary. He conceiv- 
ed a violent paſſion for reading, 
and wanted greatly to learn Latin, 
or no other reaſon, that he re- 
nembers, but that he might be 
able to read the Latin epitaphs in 
the church. As his maſter would 
not allow him time from his work 
by day, he uſed to procure candles 
a privately as he could, and read 
for good part of the nights. in 
717, the {mall-pox coming into 
dackingham, he was ſent to Tring- 
grove, and employed in keeping 
bis uncle's ſheep. Ihe happinels 
of the Arcadian ſwains of romance- 
wiers was not equal to Robin's, 
while he could lie under an hedge, 
ad read all day long; though his 
Ibrary conſiſted only of the Practice 
of Piety, the Whole Duty of Man, 
ard Mauger's French Grammar. 
Returning to Buckingham in 
1719, he had the ſatisfaction of 
netting with his old friend the 
Lain grammar; and by the alliſt- 
ce of the boys at the free- 
ſchool, attained to read the Latin 
Teſtament, and C ſar's Commen- 
ties, A Greek Teſtament being 
oon after added to his books, he 
reſolved to learn Greek. In the 
mean time, his wife proving a very 
good breeder, his income became 
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deficient : he thereſore, in 1724, 
{et up for a ſchoolmaſter, as well as 
a taylor. In this new employmenr 
he was brought into a terrible di- 
lemma: a boy from a neighbour- 
ing ſchool, who had learned deci- 
mal fractions, came to Hill's ſchool, 
when Hill himſelf had got but 
a Jitile way in diviſion. He ſet 
his new ſcholar to copy the tables 
of decimal fractions in Wingate, 
which engaged him about fix 
weeks; and in the mean time, by 
ſitting up the greateſt part of every 
night, he made himſelf maſter of 
decimal fractions before that time 
was expired, About 1726, he 
maintained a controverſy for two 
years with a popiſh biſhop, who 
endeavoured to ſeduce one of his 
ſcholars. Two years after this he 
loſt his wife, and in 1730, married 
a ſecond, who proved a bad woman 
in all reſpects. The debts ſhe 
brought upon him, oblized him, at 
the end of two years, to leave 
Buckingham, and to travel and 
work about the country as a taylor 
and ſtaymaker. Some time before 
he ſet out, upon ſeeing ſome He- 
brew quotations in the works of 
Me. Weemſe, preberdary of Dur- 
ham, he became extremely defirous 
of learaing that language. For 
want of proper helps he laboued 
ſeveral years in this Rudy with lit- 
tle ſacceſs : and the difficulty of di- 
ſtingoiſuing berween the pronun- 
ciation of the two vowels fo alike, 
Cametz and Camet/catier, at lait 
quite tired his patience, and he 
parted with all his Hebrew books. 
This was only a ſudden guſt of paſ- 
ſion: his eagerneſs to maſter the 
Hebrew returned; and having 
bought (in 1737] Stennit's Gram- 
mar, it immediately cleared up his 
U 4 grand 
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grand difficulty ; and after this he 
went on ſucceſsfully. OA 
All this while, as "In was neceſſary 
his place of reſidence ſhould be 
concealed, he kept vp no corre- 
ſpondence at Buckingham, ſo that 
death had kindly removed bis 
reateſt trouble, to or three 
a before he heard of it. She 
ad, as be himſelf allows, one 
child, and, as ſhe uſed to af- 
frm, two by him: but the paren- 
tage of the jatter was very equivo- 
cal. However, they both died ſoon 
after the mother, and Hi!) return- 
d to Buckingham in the end of 
andary, 1744, N. 8. He main- 
tained himſelf for four or five 
years, by his firſt occupation of 
taylor and ſtay maker; but marry- 
ng a third wife, in 1747, who 
proved as good a breeder as his 
firſt, this, with the dearneſs of pro- 
viſions, and hardneſs of the times, 
reduced him to inexpreſſible diſtreſs. 
Though his modeſty had always 
made him keep his acquiſition of 
the learned languages as ſecret as 
poſſible, it was tu umoured about 
the country, «That he could read 
the bible in the ſame books, and 
the ſame ſtrange figures that the 
| travelling Jews did.“ A neigh bour- 
ing clergyman, finding it to be 
true, took a liking to him, and has 
been his friend ever fince. This 
gentleman, ſome time after, ſct 
im to write remarks on the Eav 
en Spirit, which appeared in 1753, 
and was the firſt piece of Mr. Hill 5 
that was printed. The next thing 
the ſame gentleman employe:} him 
about Was, a tract aga n the pa- 
piſts, mewing that the favourite 
doctrines of the church of Rome 
are nove inventions. About the 
ſame time he- wrote The Charagter 
27 g. Jeu, when the bill for natura- 
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lizing that people was in agitation 
This, he ſays, was the beſt thing he 
ever wrote, and was the leaſt 29. 
proved of. And, latterly, he hy 
written Criticiſms on Job, 3 in fre 
ſheets, which is the largeſt of all hi 
works. 

He ſays, be would now er gage 
to teach Hebrew, o any body of 
tolerable parts, and with very my. 
derate application, in fix weeks, 2 
an hour cach morning; and ang: 
ther each afternoon. He js writ! ng 
a Hebrew grammer, on which fon 
of ſubje& he will probably ſucceed 
better than in any other, becauſe 
it has been the moſt general ſtucy 
of his life. Mayr's grammar be 
thinks much the beſt of twenty 
Hebrew grammars he has read; 
ke therefore intends to build hi: 
chiefly. on Mayr's; as Mayr him. 
ſelf did on that of Cardinal Bellar- 
mine. ' He' ſays, it is very hard 

work ſometimes to catch a Hebrey 
root; but that he never yet hunt 
ed after one which he did not 
catch in the end. He might aim 
the ſame of every thing he has 2. 
tempred, for his“ application and 
attention exceed what any one can 
conceive who hath not obſerved the 
procefs of his ſtudies. He is a val 
admirer of St. Jerom, whom he 
enuols to Cicero. He. ſays, be 
has had more light from father Si 
mon, then from all our ther 
Writers put together. He thinks 
the Hutchinſofians wrong in al. 


moſt every thing they advance. 


He is a moit ze:lous fon of tl 
church of England. Of the poets, 
his chief acquaintance have deen 
Homer, Virgil, and Ogilvy. Tbe 
Niad he has Head over many times 


The Odyſſey being put iato ki 


hands, in 1758, both in the orig 
nal, W in Mr. Pope's crane 
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he was charmed with both, but 
aid that it read finer in the Jat- 
er, than in Homer himſelf. Pope's 
Eſſay on criticiſm, charmed him 
all more; he called it“ The 
wiſe!t poem he had ever read in 
bis whole life. 

ill ſeems to have been the bet- 
ter Citizen, in marrying three 
times; and Magliabechi, perhaps, 
was the wiſeſt ſtudent, in not mar- 
wing at all. 

am very ſorry that there is ſtill 
pre point remaining, in which Hill 
35 as unlike Magliabechi, as many 
of the preceding. Magliabechi 
lived and died, as has been already 
ſaid, in very great affluence: he 
bounded in money, and his ex- 
pences were very ſmall, except for 
books ; which he regarded as his 
trueſt treature . whereas poor Mr. 
Hill has generally lived in want, 
and lately more than ever. The 
rery high price, even of the moſt 
neceffary proviſions, for this and the 
at year, [that is 1758 and 1757] 
have not only made it often difficult 
jor him to provide bread for bim— 
ſelf and his family; but have in 
part ſtopt up even the ſources for 
it, 12 lellening his buſineſs. Buck- 
ing ham is no rich place at beſt; and 
eren there his buſnets has chiefly 
been among the lower ſort of people; 
and when theſe are not able to 
purchaſe the food that is neceſlary 
ſor them, they cannot think of 
buying new cloaths. This has re- 
duced him ſo very low, that J 
have been informed, that he has 
palt many and many whole days, 
in this and the former year, with- 
out taſting any thing but water 
and tobacco. He has a wife and 
tour ſmall children, the eldeſt of 
them. not above eight years old: 
ang what bread they could get, he 
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often ſpared from his own hunger, 
to help towards ſatisfying theirs. 
People that live always at their 
eaſe, do not know, and can ſcarce 
conceive, the difficulties our poor 
have heen forced to undergo in 
theſe late hard times. He himſelf 
aſſured me, upon my mentioning 
this particular to him, that it was 
too true.—“ But alas! (added he) 
it is not only my caſe, but has 
been that of hundreds in the town 
and neighbourhood of Bucking- 
ham, in the laſt, and for the for- 
mer part of this year [1758]; and 
I fear we muſt make many more 
experiments of the ſame kind, be- 
fore it is at an end.” 

If any one in this age, fo juſtly 
eminent for charities of almoſt all 
kinds, ſhould be ſa far moved 
with the diſtreſs and neceſſities of 
ſo worthy and induſtrious a poor 
man, as to be inclined to help to- 
wards relieving him; they are 
humbly intreated to ſend any pre- 
ſent which they might wiſh in his 
hands, either to Mr. Richardſon, 
in Saliſhury-court, Fleet-ſtreet, or 
Meſſ. Dodſley, bookſellers in Pall- 
mall, London ; Mr. Prince, at Ox- 
ford ; Mr. Thurlbourn, at Cam- 
bridge; Meſſ. Hamilton and Balfour, 
at Edinburgh; Mr. Faulkner, at 
Dublin; Mr. Owen, at Tunbridge; 
Mr. Leake, at Bath; Mr. Cadel, 
at Briſtol; Mr. Hinxman, at Vork; 
Mr. Richardſon, at Durham; Mr. 
Creighton, at Ipſwich; Mr. Chaſe, 
at Norwich ; Mr. Burdin, at Win- 
cheſter ; Mr. Collins, at Saliſbury ; 
and Mr. Seeley, at Bucking- 
ham: and they may be aſſured, 
that whatever may be thus collect- 
ed, ſhall be put to the propereſt 
uſe for the ſervice of him and hiz 
family. 2 ol | 
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Some anecdotes extracted from the life 

of the Duke of Buckinigham Jon to 
the great Duke of Buckingham, 
tilled by Felton, in the reign of 
Charles I.) from on original ma- 
nuſcrißt in the poſſeſſion of the late 
Biſhop Atterbury, woritten by Mr. 
Fairfax, and lately publiſhed. 


IHE duke, ſays Mr. Fairfax, 
Inherited from his father the 
greateſt title, and from his mother * 
che greateſt eſtate of any ſubject in 
England; and from them both fo 
graceful a body, as gave a luſtre to 
the ornaments of his mind. 

The duke, and his brother 
Francis, were ſent to Trinity col- 
lege, Cambridge, whence they re- 
paired to King Charles I. at Ox- 
ford; and there, ſays this their 
panegyriſt, they choſe two good 
tutors to enter them in the war, 
Prince Rupert, and my Lord Ge- 
rard; and went with them into a 
very ſharp ſervice, the ſtorming of 
the Cloſe at Litchfield. For this 
the parliament ſeized on their e- 
ſtates; but by a rare example of 
their compaſſion, reſtored it again, 
in conſideration of their non age. 

They were now committed to 
the care of the Earl of Northum- 
berland, and were fent to travel in 
France and Italy, where they lived 
in as great ſtate as ſome of thoſe 
ſovereign princes. Florence and 
Rome weie the places of their re- 
fidence, and they brought their re- 
ligion home again, wherein they 
had been educated, under the eye 
of the moſt devout and beſt of 
Kings. The duke did not, as his 
18 in the title of Lord 

oſs, had done before him, who 
changed his religion at Rome, and 
left his tutor, Mr. Mole, in the 


* Lady Catharine Manners, ſole dauglhiter and heir of Francis Earl of Rutland, 


inquiſition, for having tranſlated I ber 
King James's book, his Admonition 
to princes in Latin; and Du Ples WM fact 
Mornay's book of the maſs into dab 
Engliſh, a 
Their return into England, vu. 
in ſo critical a time, as if they had 
now choſen the laſt opportunity, a; zue 
they had done the firit, of ventur. det 
ing all in the King's ſervice. bel 
In the year 1648 the King wa 
a priſoner in the iſle of Wight, and I M. 
his friends, in ſeveral parts of Eng. WM lit 
land, deſigning to renew the war; Ml :4 
Duke Hamilton in Scotland, the pa 
Earl of Holland and others in Sur. ta 
ry, Goring in Keat, many in Lon- 
don and Ellex, and thefe were the Ki 
laſt efforts of the dying cauſe. in 
The duke and brother, my Lord Ml ba 
Francis, in the heat of their cou- va 
rage, engaged with the Earl of 
Holland; and were the firit tha br 
took the field aboutRygate in Surry, Ml v 
The pazliament, with their old in 
army, knew all theſe deſigns, and Ml ro 
deſpiſed them; till they grew ſo 
numerous in Kent, that the general 
himſelf was ſent to ſuppreſs them, 
who found ſharp ſervice in ſtorm- 
ing of Maidſtone, and taking ot 
Colcheſter. Fo 
Some troops of horſe were ſent 
under the command of Colone! 
Gibbons, to ſuppreſs them in Sur. 
ry; and then drove my Lord of 
Holland before them to Kingiton, 
but engaged his party before the) 
got thither, near Non- ſuch, and de 
feated them. | 
My Lord Francis, at the head 
of his troop, having his horſe flan 
under him, got to an oak-:ree in 
the high-· way, about two miles from 
Kingiton, where he flood with his 
back againſt it, defending himſelf 


ſcorning to aſk quarter, and . 
ar- 
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face and body, he was flain. Ihe 
bak tree is his monument, and has 
gde two firſt letters of his name, 
F. V. cut in it to this day. 

Thus died this noble, valiant, 
and beautiful youth, in the twen- 
gcth year of his age. A few days 
beſore his death, when he left 
London, he ordered his ſteward, 
Mr. John May, to bring him in a 
lit of his debts, and he ſo charg- 
d his eſtate with them, that the 
parliament, who ſeized on the e- 
tate, paid his debts. 

lis body was brought from 
Kingſton by water, to Vork-houſe 
in the Strand, and was there em- 
balmed and depoſited in his father's 
vault in Henry VIIth's chapel. 

The duke, after the loſs of his 
brother, fled to St. Neod's, 
where, the next morning, find- 
ing the houſe where he lay ſur- 
rounded, and a troop of horſe 
drawn up before the gate, had 
time with his ſervants to get to 
dorſe, and then cauſing the gate to 
de opened, he charged the enemy, 
and killed the officer at the head of 
them, and made his eſcape to the 
ſea-ſide, and to Prince Charles, 
who was in the Downs with thoſe 
hips that had deſerted the Earl of 
Warwick. | 

And now again the parliament 
gave him forty days time to return 
to England, but he refuſed, and 
enoſe rather to ſtay with the prince, 
who was ſoon after King Charles 
the ſecond, and to follow him in 
his exile. | 

The parliament ſeized on his 
eſtate, the greateſt of any ſubject in 


England, having now his brother's 


tltate fallen to him; the yearly 
value was above 25, ooo l. 
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with nine wounds in bis beaut ful 
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It happened that the manor of 
Helmeſly, which was his brother's, 
was given to my Lord Fairfax, with 
Vork houſe in the Strand, for part 
of his arrears, and this fortunately 
came to him by his marrying my 
Lord Fairfax's daughter. 

All that he had to live on beyond 
ſea, was the money he got at Ant- 
werp for his pictures, which were 
part of that coſtly and curious col- 
lection his father got together from 
Italy, by the help of Sir Henry 
Wootton, and others, which adorn- 
ed York-houſe, to the admiration of 
all men of judgment in pictures. A 
note of their names and dimenſions 
is all that is now left of them. The 
Ecce Homo of Titian was valued at 
zoo J. being the figure of all the 
great perſons in his time. The 
archduke bought it, and it is now 
in the caſtle of Prague. Theſe pic- 
tures were ſecured and ſent to him 
by his old truſty ſervant, Mr. John 
Traylman, who lived in York- 
houſe. 

The King (Charles II.) reſolving 
to go into Scotland, the duke at- 
ended him, and now again the par- 
liament offered him to compound 
for his eſtate for 20,c001. which was 
leſs than a year's value; but he 
choſe to run the King's fortune in 
Scotland, worſe than exile, came 
with him out of Scotland into Eng- 
land; ard at Worceſter his eſca 
was almoſt as miraculous as the 
King's in the Royal Oak. He eſcap- 
ed again into France, and went a 
volunteer into the French army, and 
was much regarded by all the great 
officers, ſignalizing his courage at 
the ſiege of Arras and Valencien- 
nes. 

When he came to the Engliſh 
court, which was but ſeldom, the 
King was always glad to ſee him. 
| IP He 
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He loved his perſon and his com- 
any; but the great men about 
hint defired rather his room than 
his company. | 
There now happened a great turn 
in the courſe of his life My Lord 
Fairfax had part of his eſtate, about 
go l. per annum, allotted him by 
the parhament, towards the pay- 
ment of his arrears, due to him as 
general, and he remit ed more than 
would have purchaſed a greater 
eſtate. They gave him the manor 
of Helmeſly, the ſeat of the noble 
family of Rutland in Yorklhire, as 
& falve for the wound he received 
there, being ſhot througn the body. 
'They gave him alſo York-houſe in 
London, which was alſo the duke's. 
The duke heard how kind and 
generous my Lord Fairfax was to 
the Counteſs of Derby, in paying all 
the rents of the Iſle of Man, which 
we parliament had alto aſſigned to 
im, for his arrears, into her own 
hands, and the confeſſed it was 


More than all her ſervants before 
had done. 

The duke had reaſon to hope my 
lord had the ſame irclinations as to 
this eftate of his, which he never 
ficcounted his own, and the duke 
Wanted it as much as the counteſs. 
le was not deceived in his hopes, 
for my lord Fairfax wiſhed only for 
an opportunity of doing it. He 
lived in York-houſe, where every 
chamber was adorned with the arms 
of Viiliefs avd Manners, hons and 
peacocks. He was deſcended from 
the ſame anceſtors, Earls of Rut- 
land, Sir Guy Fairfax his two ſons 
having murried two of the daugh. 
ters of the Earl of Rutland ; which 
my lord took frequent occaſion to 
gemember. | 

The duke reſolved to try his for- 
tune, which had hitherto been ad- 
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verſe enough, and he had ſome re. 
venge on her, by his tranſlation of 
the ode in Horace, Fortuna ſzvi 
læta negotiis.” Over he came 
into England, to make love to his 
only daughter, a moſt virtuous and 
amiable lady. He found a friend 
to propoſe it, and I think it waz 
Mr. Robert Harlow. 

'The parents conſented, and the 
young lady could not reſiſt his 
charms, being the molt graceful and 
beautiful perſon that any court in 
Europe ever ſaw, &c. All his trou- 


ble in wooing was, he came, ſaw, 

and conquered, tha 
When he came into England, he MW ow 

was not ſure of either life or liberty, W wa 


He was an out-law, and had not hai 
made his peace with Cromwell, | 
who would have forbid the banns if no 
he had known of his coming over. NO 
He had a greater ſhare of his eſtate, MW an 
had daughters to marry, and would MW fto 
not have liked ſuch a conjunction vi 

Mars and Mercury, as was in this le 


alliance; knowing my lord's affe. hi 
tion to the royal family, which did ar 
afterwards produce good effects to- If 
wards its reſtoration. W 
They were married at Nun-Ap- ra 
pleton, ſix miles from Vork, Sept. 
7. 1657, a new and nodle khouiz li 
built by my Lord Fairfax, and * 
2 852 he kept as noble hoſpita- : 
lity. 8 
Cromwell, it ſeems, was ſo of- f 


fended at this match, that he ſent e 
tie duke to the Tower ; which ſo b 
rovoked Lord Fairfax, that high t 
words aroſe between him and the l 
protector: but the latter dying ſoon b 
after, ] (continues this writer) car- 0 
ried the duke the news, and he had 5 
then leave to be priſoner at Wind- l 
ſor caſtle, where his friend Abraham | 
Cowley was his conſtant companion. 
Richard Cromwell ſoon after abd!- 
Cateo, 
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rated, and then his liberty came of 
courſe. 

This was the happieſt time of all 
the duk e's life, when he went to his 
father-in-law's houſe at Appleton, 
and there lived orderly and decent- 
Iy with his own wife: where he 
neither wanted, nor fo abounded as 
to be tempted to any ſort of extra- 
vagance, as he was after, when he 
came to poſſeſs his whole eſtate. 
He now underſtood the meaning of 
that paradox, Dimidium plus tots, 
with which he uſed to pole young 
ſcholars; and found by experience, 
that the half or third part of his 
own eſtate which he now enjoyed, 
was more than the whole which he 
had at the King's reſtoration. | 

Now he lived a moſt regular life, 
no courtſhips but to his own wife, 
not o much as to his after-beloved 
and coſtly miſtreſs, the philoſopher's 
ſto ne. 

My Lord Fairfax was much plea- 
ſed with his company, and to ſee 
him ſo conformable to the orders 
and good government of the family. 
If they had any plots together, they 
were to the belt purpoſes, the reſto- 
ration of the royal family. 

My Lord Fairfax's maxims in po- 
litics was, that the old veteran army 
which he had commanded, was not 
to be beaten by any new raiſed 
torce inEngland, and thattheKing's 
friends ſhewed more affection than 
liſcretion in their plots, to reſtore 
him while they were united ; and 
that this old army would never be 
beaten but by itſelf; as the event 
thewed, when Lambert and Monk 
divided them. But the moſt fatal 
influence of this opinion in my Lord 
Fairfax, was the night before the 
zoth of January, when ſome of his 
ends propoſed to him to attempt 
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the ne xt day to reſcue the King, tel- 
ling him that 20,000 men were 
ready to join with him; he ſaid hg 
was ready to venture his own life, 
but not the lives of others againſt tha 
army now united againſt them. 

The ſame appeared in the inſur- 
rection of Sir George Booth, which 
Lambert, with a brigade of this old 
army, did ſo eaüly ſuppreſs ; the 
ſucceſs whereof inſpired him with 
the ambition of imitating Cromwell 
in difioiving the parhament, and 
making himſelf protector. 

The duke had given ſufficient 
teſtimony of his loyalty, and my 
Lord Fairfax of his affection and 
deſire to ſee the royal ſamily reſtor- 
ed; and now was the time of do- 
ing it. | 

General Monk in Scotland de. 
clared againit Lambert, who march; 
ed againſt him with a ſtrong body 
of horſe. 

My Lord Fairfax, and the duke 
with him, declared for Monk in 
Yorkſhire ; but the duke was obli.-. 
ge to withdraw, becauſe his pre- 
ence gave a jealouſy, that the de- 
ſign was to bring in the King, 
which was too ſoon to be owned. 

What the event was 1s well 
known. I ſhall only repeat the 
duke's words inan expoſtulatory let- 
ter to King Charles ſome years af 
ter: © As to your majeity's returs 
into England, I may juſtly pretend 
to ſome ihare ; ſince without my 
Lord Fairfax his engaging in York- 
ſhire, Lambert's army had never 
quitted him, nor the Duke of Albg- 
marle marched out of Scotland,” 

The King's reſtoration, wolwvenda 
dies en attulit ultra, reſtored the 
duke to his eſtate, but ſuch a train 
of expence with it, as brought him 
acquainted with bankers and fcri- 

veners, 
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veners, that infeſted it with the gan- 


grene of uſury, which it never re- 
covered. | | 


Farther anecdotes from Lord Claren- 
don, which helps to ſet in à very 

. flrong light, the charatter of this 
extraordinary perſon. 


"4-3 E Duke of Buckingham 
has been mentioned before 
as a man of extraordinary conduct; 
the livelineſs of his wit, and the ſal- 
lies of his imagination bore him 
away ; and indeed he paid as much 
ſubmiſſion to his paſſions, as other 
men would or ſhould pay to their 
reaſon; but to nothing more con- 
ſpicuous does this prodigy of a man 
appear than in his behaviour with 
reſpect to the King; whom he of. 
ten groſly inſulted. If the King had 
faults, this nobleman multiplied 
and magnified them with great aili- 
duity to the eyes of the people, who 
loved the duke to that exceſs, that 
he was willing to believe that they 
had a deſign of making him King. 
For proof of this Lord Clarendon 
gives us the*following ſhort hiſtory. 

There was one Braythwaite, a c1- 
tizen, who had been a great confi- 
gent of Cromwell, and of the coun- 
cihof ſtate. Upon the King's re- 
turn this man fled beyond ſea; but, 
incoguito, made ſeveral voyages 
backwards and forwards, from Hol- 
land to London. Sir Richard 
Browne, then lord mayor of the 
city, a very diligent magiſtrate, dif. 
covered the preſumption of Mr. 
Braythwaite, and informed the 
King of it, and having long en- 
deavoured to apprehend him, he at 
length had an opportunity, but un- 
deritood he was a ſervant of the 
Duke of Buckingham, and in great 
truſt with kim, as indeed he was his 
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ſteward. The major general told 
the King of this man, and confeſſed 
his ſurprize that the duke ſhould re. 
tain ſo known, and ſo virulent an 
offender, repreſenting him to his 
majeſty as a perſon of dangeroy: 
parts, one worthy to be ſuſpected 
for all diſloyal purpoſes, and as like 
to bring them to paſs as any man ix 
England, of his condition. At thi; 


time the facetious duke, by thoſe Mand h 
faculties towards mirth, in which he {Wiuke 
excelled all other men of the age, Wc u. 
had rendered himſelf very accept. prod. 
ble to the King, who delighted in {Mice 
nothing more than in thole extra {Motu 
vagancies of ridicule, with which Neame 
the duke entertained himſelf and Mone 
all other people, ſo as to become I Tow 
their darling. mine 

His majeſty told the duke what Nor 
he had heard, concerning his ſtew- Ning 
ard; the duke received the ani. wis 
madverſion ſubmiſſively, and ſeem. {Wi* 
ed to thank the King for his free. {Wile | 


dom; but begged him to hear what {Wand 


the man could ſay for himſelf; for er 
that he was a very faithful ſervant I His, 
to his eſtates, and was convinced, With 
that he repented hearcily for being fulti 
concerned with Cromwell. The Las 


King admitted Braythwaite, heard ber, 
him, and took him into favour 
Some time after this, he came pri. that 


vately to the King, and told him, plac 
that in duty he thought himle!t * 
ha 


bound to acquaint his majeſty with 
what he had obſerved lately of the 
duke his maſter's conduct, for that wel 
he was very much altered, and ep! Wl VN! 
company with people of very mes: 
conditions, and of as deſperate in. 
tentions, whom he uſed to meet at 
very unſeaſonable hours, and that MW © 
he believed the duke was falling WW ®* 
of from his allegiance, and humbly WW 5? 
hoped that whatever unreaſonable the 
projects andextravagancies the dub. 

| none 


om his ſervice. 
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Fould fall into, his majeſty would 
wot impute them to him, for that 
ie deſigned to withdraw himſelf 
The Lord Ar- 
lngton further confirmed this teſti- 
nony; and it appeared that there 
was a poor fellow, who had a poorer 
bdging ſomewhere about Tower- 
hill, and who profeſſed knowledge 
mhoroſcopes, or judicial aſtrology, 
and had, from a calculation of the 
iake's nativity, foretold him, that 
he would be King. Lord Arlington 
produced letters, which he had in- 
tercepted between the duke and the 
ſortune- teller, and the ſuſpicion be- 
came ſo flagrant, that the man and 
ſome others were commttied to the 
Tower, where Lord Arlington exa- 
mined them, and by full evidence, 
proved the guilt and treaſon to the 
King. One letter produced was to 
this effect, That the duke, vehom 
he tiles prince, was the darling of 
the people, who had ſet their hearts 
and affections, and all their hopes 
upon his highneſs, and what great 
hi-gs his ſtars had deſtined him to, 
with many other ſuch foohſh and 
fultian e xpreſſions.“ His majeſty 
was pleaſed to inform the chancel- 
or, and told him in what places the 
duke had been ſince he abſconded; 
that he ſtayed very little in any one 
place, and that he intended, on ſuch 
a day, to be at the houſe of Sir 
Charles Woleſly, in Staffordſhire, 
one of great eminence with Crom- 
well, of his council, and of thoſe 
wo had been ſent by the houſe of 
commons to perfuade that uſurper 
io accept of the crown with the ti- 
le of King. Upon the whole mat- 
ter, which was evident enough, his 
majeſty aſked the chancellor, what 
way was the beſt to proceed with 
the duke; to which he anſwered, 
Mat he ſhould be apprehended, and 
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committed to the Tower, and tha 
King iſſued out his warrant to ap- 


prehend him, which came to the 


duke's ears, Who ſecreted himſelf 
in holes and obſcure places. The 
ſerjeant at arms followed him into 
Northamptonſhire, but was refuſed 
admittance into the houſe, where he 
{aw the duke enter, upon which in- 
formation of the ſerjeant, he was 
immediately proclaimed, and re- 
moved from the privy council, and 
from his place of gentleman of the 
bed-chamber, being ſucceeded 
the Earl of Rocheſter. The duke, 
in ſo dangerous a ſituation, ſent his 
own ſecretary, Mr. Clifford, to the 
lord chancellor, to intreat him to 
interpoſe with his majeſty in his be- 
half; who ſent for anſwer, that he 
would do well to ſurrender himſelf, 
and, if poſſible, purge himſelf of 
the foul crimes with which he was 
accuſed : the duke alſo wrote to 
the King, profeſſing his innocence, 
deſiring him to let him be heard in 
private, and imputing to his ene- 
mies the malice of his proſecution. 
The King ſoon became weary of 
the proſecution, and ſeemed to have 
much apprehenſion of the duke's 
intereſt in parliament ; upon theſe 
favourable afpe&s, and the interpo- 
{ſition of Sir Robert Howard, the 
duke ſurrendered himſelf, was com- 
mitted to the Tower, examined at 
the council-board, forgiven, and 
the whole weight of the accuſation 
and proſecution laid upon the ſhoul- 
ders of the chancellor, who about 
this time was little able to bear 
ſuch an additional weight, having 
loſt his wife, the ſevereſt blow that 
ever befell him. But as if this was 
not ſufficient to bear him down, the 
Duke of Vork was ſent by the King 
with many gracious expreſſions of 
condolement for his loſs, to wiſh 
and 
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and defire that he would reſign his 
ſeal of chancellor, for that his ma- 
zeſty was well informed that the 
parliament was incenſed ſo much 
again him, that they would, on 
their next meeting, have him im- 
peached, and that it would be out 
of his power to ſave him, for that 
their rage was ſo great at the laſt 
prorogation, Which they imputed 
to his advice, that to his majelty it 
appeared as if they were bent to 
take away his life, The chancellor 
was indeed as much amazed at this 
relation of the duke, as he could 
have been at the fight of a warrant 
for his execution ; and though ma- 
ny eminent perſons, particularly 
the Duke of York, together with 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
the general, went in perſon to ſue 
for him, his majeſty only anſwered, 
That what he did was for the lord 
chaucellor's good, and the only 
way to preſerve him from an en- 
raged parliament: that this degra- 
dation would pacify them, and 
perhaps, by removing, would ſave 
him, whom they had vowed to 
deſtroy. | 

The lord chancellor had requeſt- 
ed, that his majeſty would viſit him 
at his own houſe, (Clarendon-houſc) 
and though the King promiſed to 
grant him that favour, he did not, 
and thereupon he begged to be per- 
mitted to wait on him at Whitehall, 
where the King did meet him, with 
the duke, and had a long confe- 
rence with him on his ſudden diſ— 
grace. The King granted that he 
had been ever a faithful ſervant, but 
that he muſt of neceſſity take this ſa- 
Jutary expedient, for that his inno- 
cence would no more defend him or 
ſecure him from the power of his 
enemies, than it had in the caſe of 
the Earl of Stafford. The lord 
chancellor urged many pleas, not 
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that he deſired to keep his office 
but that it ſhould be taken fron 
him in that ungracious maaner hy 
the King himſelf, which ſcemed x 
mark of his heavy diſpleaſure, ang 
would give room to his bitteret ene 
mies to triumph in his Uiſgrace 
when they {aw the King immcciate 
1. initrumental in promoting f 
Theſe and other pleas were urge 
in vain ; and the chancellor, on go. 
ing into his coach, ſaw Sir Willian 
Coventry, his old and invcterate 
enemy, with Lord Arlington and 
the Lady, triumph, and looking toge 
ther out of the window with great 
gayety at the chancellor on his re. 
tuning home, to him a ſufficient 
and evident token from whence this 
unexpected thaft was ſhot, Son 
days pailed without any farther re: 
ſolutions as to the ſ-a!, but on the 
zoth day of Auguſt, 1667, the Kiny 
lent Secretary Morrice with a war 
rant under the fign manual to re- 
quire and receive the great ſcal; 
and as ſoon as the lord chanccllor 
had delivered it ro the ſecretary and 
he to the King, Mr. May came into 
the King's cloſer, aud falling on bi 
knees to kiſs his majeſty's Hand, 
ſaid, You are now King, which ai 
never was beſore. | 
The Lord Clarendon believed 
that now the ſtorm was over, as he 
had no reaſon to have the leaſt a 
rs (innocent as he declares 
imſelf) from the diſpleaſure of tie 
parliament, but the Duke of Buck. 
ingham unmafked himſelf, and be- 
ing now reſtored to all his places 
and honours, openly joined the con- 
federacy againſt Lord Clarendon 3 
and the King himſelf, together will 
Lord Arlington, Sir William Co: 
ventry, the Lady, Mr. May, and 
Brounker, boaited that they had 
effected ſo great a ſtep towards I 
ruin, The Duke of Buckingham 
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vas made to believe, that it was by 
the Lord Clarendon's means he was 
diſgraced proclaimed, and impri- 
ſoned, whereas Lord Clatendon aſ- 
ſures us, that he concerned himfelt 
no more in that proſecution, than 
2 privy counſellor for the King's 
ſervice and ſafety. : 

The parliament met, and the 
King begun his ſpeech with notable 
reflections on the chancellor, he ſaid, 
That there had been ſome mil- 
carriages lately, which had juſtly 
provoked them, and which led to 
create forme differences between him 
and his parliament; but that he 
had now altered his councils, he 
made no queſtion, but that they 
ſhould agree for the future, and 
hoped they would ſupply his necet- 
ties, and provide for the payment 
of his debts,” with an infinuation, 
that what had been formerly done 
amiſs was by the advice of the per- 
lon whom he had ræmoved from his 
councils, and with whom he ſhould 
not hereafter adviſe.” Not ſatisfied 
with this, he let the parliament 
know, that he expeQed their thanks 
expreſsly in terms, for his having 
removed the lord chancellor, but 
tis was debated long, and warmly, 
by both houſes. The King grew 
angry, and acquainted hoth houles 
ke expected it, as his honour was 
concerned in ic, and ſent the Dake 
of York to demand it in his name; 
le ſent the Archbiſhop of Canterbu- 
to require it of the biſhops, and 
hat if they oppoſed him, they ſhould 
brely repent it. In conſequence of 
vbich repeated ſolicitation, - both 
touſes agreed not to difpleaſe the 
King, and they accordingly voted 
tteir thanks to his majeſty, for hav- 
np removed the lord chancellor 

m his councils. And now mea- 
wes were entered into by the Duke 
A Buckingham, and the reſt of the 
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confederates, to furniſh materials of 
impeachment againſt him. 4 
Mr. Seymour, a young man of 
great confidence and boldaeſs, 
ttood up in the houſe of commons, 
and in a long inveRtive accuſed him 
of high treaſon and corruption. 
The Lord Clarendon gives us the 
fifteen articles of the charge againſt 
him. His friends repaired to him 
with intreaties, that he would fly or 
make his eſcape, which ſcandalous 
advice he rejected, as he knew his 
innocence, and was well ſatisfied of 
his probity and integrity, in relation 
to every article of the charge, which, 
indeed, is heavy and pregnant with 
plauſible teſtimony againit him; but 
which, however, Lord Clarendon as 
politively combats and redargues, 
particularly that one, of having kep 
a correſpondence with OliverCrom- 
well while the King was in exile; a 
calumny ſoimprobable and fooliſh, 
that the King had publicly at Paris 
refuted it. However Mr. Seymour 
conducted the proſecution with great 
virulence, both within and without 
doors, and accuſed him of high trea- 
ſon at the bar of the houſe of lords, 
who debated about committing him 
to the Tower; and the King was 
induced to ſend the Biſhop of Here- 
ford to him, to adviſe him to with- 
draw and leave the kingdom. | 
In this criſis, he was deprived of 
the Duke of York's intereſt, by his 
highneſs havingtakenthe ſmall-pox. 
He declined the advice from his ma- 


jeſty without an abſolute and poſi- 


tive command; the French ambaſ- 
ſador wiſhed him to retire to 
France, and the King ſignified to 
him, by the Duke of York, who was 
now recovered, that it was his ma- 
jeſty's pleaſure that he ſhould be 
gone, and the Biſhop of Wincheſter 
came from the duke, who told him 
it was the duke's own advice, ans 

that 
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that it was abſolately neceſſary for 
him ſpeedily to be gone, which 
length he unwillingly obeyed ; and 
having, by the friendſhip of SirJohn 
Wolſtenholm, got a boat at Erith, 
he took coach at his houſe on Sa- 
turday night the 29th of November, 
1667, when it was dark, with two 
ſervants, and being accompanied by 
his two fons, and two or three other 
friends on horfeback, he fourd the 
boat ready, and ſo he embarked 
abont eleven o'clock that night,and 
in three nights more arrived at Ca 
Jais, all places out of England be- 
ing to him indifferent. 


WW * 
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An account of a diſpute between the 
Duke of Buckingham and Lord 


Opry. 


THE Duke of Buckingham, 
1 who aflumed a liberty of 
ſpeaking when and what he would, 
in a dialect unuſual and ungrave, his 
fimiles and other expreſſions giv- 
ing occaſion of much mirth and 
langhter, one day ſaid im the debate, 
% that whoever was againſt that 
bill, had either an Iriſh intereſt or 
an Iriſh underſtanding :” which fo 
much offended the Lord Offory, 
who was eldeſt ſon to the Duke of 
Ormond, (who had very narrowly 
eſcaped the cenſure of the houſe 
lately, for reproaching the Lord 
'Aſhley with having been a counſel- 
lor to Cromwell, and wonld not 
therefore'troit himſelf with giving a 
preſent anſwer) that meeting him 
afterwards in-the court, he defired 
the duke that he would walk in- 
to the next room with him; and 
there told him, that he had taken 
the liberty to uſe many looſe and 
unworthy expreſſions which reflect - 
ed upon the whole friſn nation, and 
yhich he himſelf reſented ſo much, 
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that he expected ſatisfaction, andwMhce £ 
find him with his ſword in his hand;"More « 
which the duke endeavoured to umſe 
avoid by all the fair words and ſhift; 
he could uſe, but was ſo far preſſed 
by the other, whoſe courage wa 
never d6nbted, that he could no 
avoid appointing a place wher 
they would preſently meet, which 
he found the other woold exact te 
prevent diſcovery, and therefore 
had choſen rather to urge it him. 
ſelf, than to ſend a meſſage to him. 
And fo he named a known place it 
Chelſea-ftelds, and to be ther 
within lefs than an hour. 

The Lord Oſſory made haſte thi 
ther, and expected him much be 
yond the time: and then ſeeing 
ſome perſons come out of the wa 
towards the place where he was 
and concluding they were ſent ot 
to prevent any action between them 
he avoided ſpeaking with them, b 
got to the place where his horſe was 
and ſo retired to London. Th 
duke was found by himſelf in ano 
ther place, on the other fide of thi 
water, which was never known | 


the name of Chelſea- fields, which" fo 
he ſaid was the place he had apMwre 
pointed to meet. Offer 
Finding that night that LonYhien 
Oſſory was not in cuſtody, and fer: 
he was ſure he ſhould quickly heaWttat 
from him, and upon conference wilt n 
his friends, that the miſtake of Mvith 
place wauld be imphted to him bein 
he took a ſtrange reſolution, eat 
every body wondered at, and H 
friends diſſuaded him from. An 


the next morning, as ſoon as t 
houſe was fate, the Lord Offory % 
ing likewiſe preſent that he mig 
find ſome opportunity to ſpeakW! 
him, the duke told the houſe, *ti 
he muſt inform them of ſomew/ 
that concerned himſelf ; and bei 


ſore that it would come to their 
tie 


9.4759. 
ce (ome other way, he had there- 
1. "Wore choſe to acquaint them with it 


kimſelf;”” and thereupon related, 
© how the Lord Offory had the day 
Td Mhefore found him in the court, and 
Ja Michred him to walk into the next 
notoom, where he charged him with 
ereff@muny particulars which he had ſpo- 
ich ten in that place, and in few words 
wie told him that he ſhould fight 
oreflvith him; which though he did 
im- ict hold himſelf obliged to do, in 
im. Maintenance of any thing he had 
iu aid or done in the parliament, yet 

Nat it being ſuitable and agreeable 
2 his nature, to fight with any man 


tc 
iftz 


thi{Wybo had a mind to fight with him,” 
be upon which he enlarged with a 
ingWlitle vanity, as if duelling were his 
wa ealy exerciſe and inclination) ©* he 


appointed the place in Chelſea- 

helds, which he underſtood to be the 

felds over againſt Chelſea; whither, 

haring only gone to his lodging to 

change his ſword, he haſtened, by 

reſently croſſing the water in a pair 
of oars, and ſtayed there in expec- 
ation of Lord Offory, until ſuch 
gentlemen,” whom he named, 
ich found him there, and ſaid, 7hey 
were ſent to prevent his and the Lord 
Ofory's meeting, whom others were 
Wlthewi/e ſent to find for the ſame pre- 
wntion, Whereupon, concluding 
that for the preſent there would be 
do meeting together, he returned 
mth thoſe gentlemen to his lodging, 
being always ready to give any 
gentleman ſatisfaction that ſhould 
tequjre it of him.“ 

Every body was exceedingly ſur- 
riſed with the oddneſs and unſea- 
ableneſs of the diſcourſe, which 
conſiſted, with ſome confuſion, be- 
Ween aggravating the preſumption 
of the Lord Offory, and making the 
fence as heinous as the violating all 
de privileges of parliament could 
dount unto; and magnifying his 
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own courage end readineſs to fight 
upon any opportunity, when it was 
clear enough that he had declined 
it by a grols ſhift: and it was won- 
dered art, that he had not choſen ra- 
ther that ſome other perſon * 
inform the houſe of a quarrel be- 
tween two members, that it might 
be examined and the miſchieſ pre- 
vented. But he believed that way 
would not ſo well repreſent and ma- 
nifeſt the luſtre of his courage, and 


might leave him under an exami- 


nation that would not be ſo advan- 
tageous to#him, as his own informa- 
tion : and therefore no perſuaſion 
or importunity of his friends, could 
prevail with him to decline that 
method. ; 

The Lord Oſſory ſeemed out of 
countenance, and troubled that the 
conteſt was like to be onlv in that 
place, and car-d not to deny an 
thing that the duke had accuſed 
him of; only © wondered, that he 
ſhould fay he had challenged him 
for words ſpoken in the houie, when 
he had expreſsly declared to him, 
when his grace infilted much upon 
the privilege of parliament to de- 
cline giving him any ſatisfaction, 
that he did nt queſtion him for am 
words ſpoken in parliament, but for 
words ſpoken in other places, and for 
affronts, which he had at other times 
thoſen to bear, rather than to difturb 
the company. He confeſſed, he had 
attended in the very place where he 
duke had done him the honour to 
promiſe to meet him; and men- 
tioned ſome expreſſions which he 
had uſed in deſigning it, which left 


ed. 

When they had both ſaid as much 
as they had a mind to, they were 
both required, as i the cuſtom, to 
withdraw to ſeveral rooms near the 
houſe : and then the lords entered 
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upond debate of the tranſgreſſion; 
many inſiſting upon the magni- 
tude of the offence, which concerned 
the hononr and ſafety of the higheſt 
tribunal in the kingdom, and the li- 
berty and ſecurity of every membet᷑ 
of the hoaſe. That if in any de- 
bate any lord exceeded the modeſt 
limits preſcribed,in any offenſive ex- 
preſſions, the houſe had the power 
and the practice to reſtrain and re- 
prehend and impriſon the perſon, 
according to the quality and degree 
of the offence ; and that no other 
remedy or examination could ve ap- 
plied to it, even by the King him- 
ſelf. Bat if it ſhould be in any pri- 
vate man to take exceptions againſt 
any words which the houſe finds no 
fault with, and to require men to 
juſtify with their ſwords all that they 
ſay in diſcharge of their conſcience, 
and for the good and benefitof their 
country; there is an end of the 
privilege of parliamert and the 
freedom of ſpeech: and therefore 
that there could not be too great a 
puniſhment inflicted upon this no- 
torious and monſtrous offence of the 
Lord Offory, which concerned eve- 
ry lord in particular, as much as it 
did the Duke of Buckingham; who 
had carried himſelf as well as the 
ill cuſtom and iniquity of the age 
would admit, and had given no of- 
fence to the houſe, towards which 
he had always paid all poſſible re- 
ſpe& and reverence.” 

They who confidered the honour 
and dignity only of the houſe, and 
the ill conſequence of ſach violations 
as theſe, which way ſoever their af- 

fections were inclined with reference 
to their perſons, were all of opinion, 
„That their offences were ſo near 
equal, that their puniſhment ought 
to be equal: for that beſides the 
Lord Offory's denial that he had 


- 
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ed there, the bill againſt Ireland re 


made any reſſection upon any wordi naine 


ſpoken in parliament, which wa by 1 
the aggravation of his offence, there . 
was ſome teſtimony given to the E 
houſe by ſome lords preſent, tall 
the Lord Offory had complained o r 
the duke's comportment toward“ * 
him, before thoſe words uſed in df S, 
houſe by him, of the Iriſh intereſt, | 115 
liſh undenſlanding, and reſolved u. © 
expoſlulate with him upon it; f. 1 
that thoſe words could not be th . 


ground of the quarrel. And it wa 
evident by the duke's own confef 
ſion and declaration, that he was a 
ready to fight, and went to the place 
appointed by himſelf for encoun- 
ter; which made the offence e- 
qual.” And therefore they moved 
that they might be brought to the 
bar, and upon their knees receive 


ties 
lad 


the ſentence of the houſe for thei 1 
commitment of the Tower.“ # « 
Some who would ſhew their kind = 
neſs to the duke, were not willing uh 
that he ſhoald undergo the ſame A 
puniſhment with the other; ant 71 
ſome lords; who were known nct | 
to be his friends, were very earnel 105 
that the duke might receive nf 4 
puniſhment, becauſe he had com 500 | 
mitted no fault; for that it wat wa 
very evident that he never intended * 
to fight, and had, when no othe 4 
tergiverſation would ſerve his turn; 
prudently miſtaken the place that 15 
was appointed by himſelf;“ whic Nut 
was preſſed by two or three lords iu. 
ſuch a pleaſant manner, with reger An 
tions upon ſome expreſſions uſed h gu. 
himſelf, that his better friend ge 
thought it would be more for his 0 
honour to undergo the cenſure d juſt 
the houſe than the penalty of ſuc: 
a vindication : and ſo they welt iy 
both ſent to the Tower. ue 
And during the time they remain the 


maine 
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Lained in ſufpenee, and uncalled for 
b thoſe, who would not hazard 
feir cauſe in the abſence of their 
krongeſt champion. But the ſame 
pirit was kept up in all other argu- 
ments, the diſpleaſure, that had ari- 
ſen agaiaſt each other in that, vent- 
Ws itſelf in contradiftions and ſharp 
eplies on all other occaſions; à 
miſchief that is always contracted 
om the agitation of private affairs, 
where different intereſts are pur- 
ſued; from whence perſonal animo- 
dies ariſe, which are not quickly 
lad aſide, after the affair itſelf that 
produced thoſe paſſions, is compoſed 
Wind ended. And this kind of diſ- 
temper never more appeared, nor 
rer laſted longer, than from the 
lebate and conteſtation upon this 
il. | 

Thoſe two lords were no ſooner 
it liberty, and their diſpleaſure to- 
wards each other ſuppreſſed or 
llenced by the King's command, 
but another more untoward outrage 
happened, that continued the ſame 
MWilturbarce, It happened that up- 
Won the debate of the ſame affair, the 
im bill, there was a conference 
pointed with the houſe of com- 
nons, in which the Duke of Buck - 
ngham was a manager; and as 
they were fitting down in the paint- 
ed chamber, which is ſeldom done 
i good order, it chanced that the 
Marquis of Dorcheſter ſate next the 
Ike of Buckingham, between 
kom there was no good correſpon- 
tence. The one changing bis po- 
dure for his own eaſe, which made 
Le ſtation of the other the more 
meaſy, they firſt endeavoured by 
Wiifling, to recover what they had 
poſſeſſed each other of, and after- 
wards fell to direct blows ; in which 
tie marquis, who was the lower of 
the No in ſtature, and way leſs ac- 
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tive in his limbs, loſt his periwig, 
and received ſome rudeneſs, whi 
nobody imputed to his want of cou. 
rage, which was ever leſs queſtioned 
than that of the other. 
The miſdemeanor, greater than 
had ever happened, in that place 
and upon ſuch an occaſion, in any 
age, when the leaſt reverence to go- 
vernment was preſerved, could not 
be concealed ; but as ſoon as the 
conference was ended, was reported 
to the houſe, and both partes 
heard, who both confeſſed enough 
to make them undergo the cenſure 
of the houſe. The Toke's friends 
would fain have juſtified him, as be- 
ing provoked by the other; and it 
was evident their mutual undervalu- 
ing each other,always diſpoſed them 
to affect any opportunity to manifeſt 
it. But the houſe ſent them both 
to the Tower; from whence after 
a few days they were again releaſe 
together, and ſuch a reconciliation 
made, as after ſuch rencounters 1s 
uſual, where either party thinks 
himſelf beforehand with the other, 
as the marquis had much of the 
duke's hair in his hands to recom- 
penſe for his pulling off his peri- 
wig, which he could not reach high 
enough to do the other, * 


8 


The character of Ben Jol nſon. 
EN JOHNSON's name 


can never be forgotten, hav- 
ing by his very good learning, and 
the ſeverity of his nature Ki man- 
ners, very much reformed the ſtage; 
and indeed the Engliſh poetry it- 
ſelf. His natural advantages were, 
judgment to order and goverm 
fancy, rather than exceſs of fancy, 
his productions being ſlow and up- 
on deliberation, yet then abound- 
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a with great wit and fancy, and 
Will live accordingly ; and ſurely 
4 he did exceoiogly exaſt the 

nOgliſh language in eloquence, 
prupriety, and maſculine expreſ- 
ſio s; ſo he was the beſt judge of, 
an fitteſt to preſcribe rules to 

gtry and poets, of any man who 
a lived with, or before him, or 
ſin e: if Mr. Cowley had not made 
a flight beyond all men, with that 
modeſty yet, to afcribe much of 
this, to the example and learn- 
Ing of Ben Johnſon. His conver- 
ſation was very good, and with 
the men of moſt note; and he had 
for many years an extraordinary 
Eindneſs for Mr. Hyde, till he 
found he betook himſelf to buſi- 
neſs, which he believed ought 
never to be preg before his 
company. He hved to be very 
old, and till the palſy made a deep 
impreſſion upon his body, and his 
mind. | 


ak. ah 
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The character of Mr. Selden. 


JR. Selden was a perſon, 
| whom no character can flat- 
ter, or tranſmit in any expreſſions 
equal to his merit *. virtue. He 
Was of ſo ſtupendous learning in 
all kinds, and in all languages (as 
may appear in his excellent and 
tranſcendent writings) that a man 
would have thought he had been 
entirely converſant amongſt books, 
and had never ſpent an hour but 
in reading and writing; yet his 
humanity, courteſy, and affability 
was ſuch, that he would have been 
thought to have been bred in the 


beſt courts, but that his good na- 


ture, charity, and delight in doin 
= and in communicatin all 
e knew, excecged chat breeding; 


. 
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His ſtile in all his writings ſeen 
harſh and ſometimes obſcure 
which is not wholly to be impure 
to the abſtruſe ſubjects of which 
commonly treated, out of the path 
trod by other men; but to a lick 
undervaluing the beauty of a ſtik 
and too much propenſity to thy 
language of antiquity ; but in hi 
converſation he was the moſt cle 
diſcourſer, and had the beſt facult 
in making hard things eaſy, ang 
preſenting them to the anderſtand 
ing, of any man that hath beet 
known. Mr. Hyde was wont t 
ſay, that he valued himſelf vpot 
nothing more than upon havirg 
had Mr.Selden's acquaintance fron 
the time he was very young ; and 
held it with great delight as lon 
as they were ſuffered to continu 
together in London; and he un 
very much troubled always whe 
he heard him blamed, cenſared 
and reproached, for flaying u 
London, and the parliament, aft 
they were in rebellion, and in tif 
worſt times, which his age oblige 
him to do; and how wicked ſoere 
the actions were, which were eren 
day done, he was confident he hat 
not given his conſent to them 


but would have hindered them ca 
he could, with his own ſafety, i n. 
which he was always enough it = 
dulgent. If he had ſome infirm 40 
ties with other men, they well |. 


weighed down with wonderful an 
prodigious abilities and excel 3. 
cics in the other ſcale. hi 


C 
The character of Mr. Coilon. 


HARLES COTTON ws 
gentleman born to a comps 
tent fortune, and ſo qualified in) 
perſon, and education, that 4 
one er ab” 


[159+ 
nany years he continued the great- 
of orpament in the town, in the 
feem of thoſe who had been beſt 
bred. His natural parts were very 
oreat, his wit flowing in all the 
arts of converſation ; the ſuper- 


bocdure of learning not raiſed to 


aconfiderable height; but having 
paſſed ſome years in Cambridge, 
and then in France, and converſng 
always with learned men, his ex- 
prefions were very proper, and ſig- 
nificant, and gave great luſtre to 
his diſcourſe, upon any argument; 
that he was thought by thoſe who 
were not intimate with him, to 
have been much better acquainted 
with books than he was. He had 
all thoſe qualities which in youth 
raiſe men to the reputation of be- 
ing fine e ; ſuch apleaſant- 
refs and gaiety of humour, ſuch a 
ſweetneſs and gentleneſs of na- 
ture, and ſuch a civility and de- 
lighcfulneſs in converſation, that 
no man in the court, or out of it, 
appeared a more accompliſhed per- 
ſon ; all theſe extraordinary quali- 
beations being fupported by as ex- 
traordinary a clearneſs of courage, 
and fearleſſneſs of ſpirit, of which 
de gave too often manifeſtation. 
dome unhappy ſuits in law, and 
waſte of his fortune in thoſe ſuits, 
made ſome impreſſion upon his 
mind; Which being improved by 
domeſtic afflictions, and thoſe in- 
dulgencies to himſelf, which na- 
turally attend thoſe afflictions, ren- 
dered his age leſs reverenced, than 
als youth had been; and gave his 
beſt friends cauſe to have wiſſe d, 
that he had not lived ſo long. 


8 
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Character of Mr. Vaughan. 


OHN VAUGHAN was then a 
ſtudent of the law in the Inner 
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Temple, but at that time indulged 
more to the politer learning; and 
was in truth a man of great parts 
of nature, and very well adorned 
by arts and books; and ſo much 
cheriſned dy Mr. Selden, that h 
pou to be of entire truſt and 
riendſhip with him, and to that 
owed the beſt part of his reputa- 
tion ; for he was of ſo ma ifter;al 
and ſupercilious a humour, ſo proud 
and inſolent a behaviour, that all 
Mr, Selden's inſtructions, and au- 
thority, and example, could not 
file off that en of his na- 
ture, ſo as to make him very grate- 
ful. He looked moſt into thoſe 
parts of the law, which diſpoſed 
him to leaſt reverence to the 
crown, and moſt to popular autho- 
rity ; yet without inclination to any 
change in government; and there- 
fore, before the beginning of the 
civil war, and when he clearly diſ- 
cerned the approaches to it in parli- 
ament (of which he was amember 
he withdrew himielf into the fail- 
neſſes of his own country, North 
Wales, where he covad a ſecure, 
and as near an iunocent life, as the 
iniquity of that time would permit; 
and upon the return of King Charles 
the ſecond, he appeared. under the 
character of a man, who had pre- 
ſerved hit jovalty entire, and was 
eſteemed accordingly by all that 
party. | 
His friend Mr. Hyde, who was 
then become lord high chancellor 
of England, renewed his old kind- 
neſs and friendſhip towards him. 
and was deſirous to gratify him at: 
the ways he could, and earneſtjy 
preiled him, to put on his gown 
again, and take upon him the of- 
fice of a judge; but he excuſed 
himſelf upon his long diſcontinu- 
ance (having not worn his gown, 
and wholly diſcontinued the pro- 
X 4 icifion 


$75 


twenty years) and upon bis age, 
62 exprefily refeſed to eee Joy 
Promotion : 'but continued all the 
1 of reſpect and gratitude 
11 to the chancellor, till 
it was in his power to manifeſt the 
contrary, to his prejudice, which 
be did with circumſtances very un- 
CONES: : DOS 


— — — 
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© Charafter of Sir Renelm Digby. | 
I. Renelm Digby was a perſon 


very eminent and notorious 
throughout the whole courſe of his 
life, from his cradle to his grave; 
of an ancient family and noble ex- 
traction; and inherited a fair and 
plentiſul fortune, notwithſtanding 
the attainder of his father. He 


was a man of a very extraordinary 


perſon and preſence, which drew 
the eyes of all me upon him, 
which were more fixed by a won- 
derfu} graceful behaviour, a flow- 
ing courteſy and civility, and ſuch 
a voldbility of language, as ſur- 
prized, and delighted; and though 
in another man it might have ap- 
peared to have ſomewhat of affep- 
tation, it was marvellous graceful 
in him, and ſeemed natural to his 
fize, and mould of his perſon, to 
the gravity of his motion, and the 
tone of his voice and delivery. 
He had a fair reputation in arms, 
of which he gave an early tefti- 
mony in his youth, in ſome en- 
counters in Spain, and Italy, and 
afterwards an action in the Mediter- 
ranean fea, where he had the com- 
mand of a ſquadron of ſhips of war, 
fer gut at his own charge under 
"the King's commiſlion ; with which, 
üpon an ery received, or ap- 
prehended rom the Venetians, he 
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encountered their whole fleet, il Ne: 
ed many of their men, and ſunkMWyears 
one of their galeaſſes; which u ron. 
that drowſy and unactive time, vu kind, 
looked upon with a general eftima:Mio Li 
tion, though the crown diſzvowedWovr, 


it. In a word, he had all the ad. übe 
vantages that nature and art, and 
an excellent education con!d givin 
him; which, with a great conh: 


dence and preſentneſs of mind 
buoyed him up 5 * all thole t 
prejudices and diſadvantages, uff 
the attainder, and execution of Hi 
father, for a crime of the highel md 
yature ; his own marriage with en t. 


lady, thoogh of an exttaordinan 
beauty, of as extraordinary a fame; 
his changing, and re- changing hi 
religion; and ſome perſonal vices, 
and licences in his life) which 
would have ſuppreſſed and funk 


any other nian, but never clouded ie | 

nor eclipſed him, from appearing anot 

in the beſt places, and the bei ho 

company, and with the beſt ef- feric 

mation and fatisfation. * - 
; : an 
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Charafter off Mr. May. - 

Rs gal 

Mea 

to h 


J aca e MAY was the 
b eldeft ſon of his father, a 
knight; and born to a fortune, i] lis 
his father had not ſpent it ; ſo tha 
he had only an annoity left hum 
not proportionable to a libera, 
education; yet fince his fortun 
could not raiſe his mind, he brought 
his mind down to his fortune, Þy* 
reat modeſty and humility in di 
Fatty which was not affectec 
but very well became an imperitc 
tion in his ſpeech, which was 
great mortification to him, an 
t him from entering upon 4 
diſcourſe but in the company d 
his very friends. His parts of - 


759. 
are and art were very good, as ap- 
by his tranſlation of Lucan 
;none of the eafteit work of that 
kind) and more by his ſupplement 
0 Lucan, which being entirely his 
own, tor the learning, the wit, and 
be language, may be well looked 
won as one of the beſt epic poems 
n tbe Engliſh language. e writ 
eme other commendable pieces, 
if the reign of ſome of our Kings. 
He was cheriſhed by many perſons 
of honour, and very acceptable in 
all places; yet (to ſhew that pride 
md envy have their influences up- 
on the narroweſt minds, and which 
have the greateſt ſemblance of hu- 
mility) though he had received 
nuch countenance, and a very 
conſiderable donative from the 
King; upon his majeſty's een 
to ove bim a ſmall penſion, whic 
he had deſigned and promiſed to 
another very ingenious perſon, 
whoſe qualities he thought in- 
ferior to his on; he fell from his 
duty, and all his former friends ; 
and proflituted himſelf to the vile 
ofice of celebrating the infamous 
acts of thoſe who were in rebellion 
zwainſt the King; which he did ſo 
meanly, that he ſeemed to all men 
to have loſt his wits, when ne left 
bis honeſty ; and {o ſhortly after 
died miſerable and neglected ; and 
deſerves to be forgotten. | 


OT 


Character of Mr. Carcau. 
THOMAS CAREW was a 

younger brother of good fa- 
mily, and of excellent parts, and 
had ſpent many years of his youth 
in France and Italy; and returning 
ſrom travel, followed the court; 
which the modeſty of that time 
uſpoſed men to do ſome time, be- 
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fore they pretended to be of it; 
and he was very much eſteemed hy 
the moſt eminent perſons in the 
court, and well looked upon by the 
King himſelf, ſome years before 
he could obtain to bę ſewer to 
the Kiog; and when the King 
conferred that place upon him, 
it was not without the regret 
even of the whole Scotch nation, 
which united themſelves in recom- 
mending another gentleman to it; 
of ſo great value were thoſe rela- 
tions held in that age, when ma- 
jeſty was beheld with the reverence 
it ought to be. He was a perſon 
of a pleaſant and facetious wit, 
and made many poems (eſpecially 


in the amorous way) which for the 


ſharpneſs of the fancy, and the 
elegancy of the language, in which 
that fancy was ſpread, were at leaſt 
equal, if nat ſuperior to any of that 
time : but his glory was, that after 
fifty years of his life, ſpent with leſs 
ſeverity or exactneſs than it ought 
to have been, he died with the 
greateſt remorſe for that licence, 
and with the greateſt manifeſtation 
for chriſtianity, that his beſt friends 
wuld defire. 


* 


Character of Sir Lucius Carey. 


E had the a of a no- 
I ble extraction, and of being 
Born his father's eldeſt ſon, when 
there was a greater fortune in 
proſpect to be inherited (beſides 
what he might reaſonably expect 
by his mother) than came after- 
wards to his poſſeſſion. His edu- 
cation was equal to his birth, at 
leaſt in the care, if not in the cli- 
mate ; for his father being deputy 
of Ireland, before he was of age 
fit to be ſent abroad, his breedipg 
88 a Was 
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was in the court, and in the uni- 
verſity of Dublin; but under the 
care, vigilance, and direction of 
fach governors and tutors, that he 
fearned all thoſe exerciſes and lan- 


es, better than moſt men do 
moſt celebrated places; in- 
ſomuch as when he came into Eng- 
land, which was when he was a- 
bout the age of eighteen years, he 
was not only maſter of the Latin 
tongue, and had read all the poets, 
and other of the beſt authors with 
notable judgment for that age, but 
he underſtood, and ſpake, and writ 
French, as if he had ſpent many 
years in France. | 
He had another advantage, which 
was a great ornament to the reſt, 
that was, a gocd and plentiful 
eftate, of which he had the early 
eſſion, His mother was the 
ſole daughter and heir of the Lord 
Chief Baron Tanfe'd, who having 
given a fair poition with his daugh- 
ter in marriage, had kept himſelf 
free to diſpoſe of his land, and his 
Other eſtate, in ſuch manner as he 
ſhould think fit; and he ſettled it 
in ſuch manner upon his grandſon 
Sir Lucius Carey, without taking 
notice of his father or mother, that 
ppon his grandmother's death, 
which fell out about the time that 
he was ninetcen years of age, all 
the land, with two very good 
houſes very well furniſhed (worth 
gdove two thouſand pounds per an- 
zum) in a moſt pleaſant country, 
and the two moſt pleaſant places in 
that country, with a very plentiful 
rfonal eſtate, fell into his hands 
and poliction, and to his entire 
gdrifpotal. 
With theſe advantages, he had 
one great diſadvantage (which in 
the ſirſt entrance into the world is 
attended with doo much prejud ice) 


gua 
itt t 
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I 
in his perſon and preſence, which 4s 
was in no degree attracting ang 10 
promiſing. His ſtature was Joy, av 
and ſmaller than moſt men; hi 5 
motion not graceful ; and his aſpet f 1 
ſo far from inviting, that it ha Y 
ſomewhat in it of fümplicity; and 14 
his voice the worſt of the three, % 


and fo untuned, that inſtead of te. 
conciling, it offended the ear, f 
that no body world have expected 
muſic from that tongue; and fu 
no man was leſs beholden to nz 
ture for its recommendation int 
the world : but then no man ſoon 
er, or more diſappointed the gener, 
and cuſtomary prejudice; that lit 

erfon and ſmall ſtature was quick 
ly found to contain a great heart,: 
courage fo keen, and a nature { 
fearleſs, that no compoſition of th 
ſtrongeſt limbs, and moſt harmon 
ouz and proportioned preſence anc 
ſtrength, ever more diſpoſed an 
man to the greateſt enterprize; 
being his greateſt weakneſs to 
too ſolicitous for ſuch adventures 
and that untuned tongue and vcie 
eaſily diſcovered itſelf to be ſup 
plied and governed, by a mind r 
underſtanding ſo excellent, that i 


ried another kind of luſtre, 2 
admiration in it, and even anotie 
kind of acceptation from the pe 
ſons preſent, than any orname 
of delivery could reaſonably pr 
miſe itſelf, or js uſually attend 
with; and his diſpoſition and 1 
ture was ſo gentle and obliging, 
much delighted in courteſy, kt 
neſs, and generoſity, that all mi 
kind could not but admire, 4 
love him. 

In a ſhort time after he had pd 
ſeſſion of the eſtate his 2 
left him, and before he was 
age, he committed a fault ag 


1759: 
his father, in marrying a young 
lady, whom he paſſionately loved, 
without any confiderable portion, 
which ue offended him; 


and diſappointed all his reaſonable 
hopes and expectation, of redeem- 
ng and repairing his own broken 
fortune, and deſperate hopes in 
court, by ſome advantageous mar- 
tage to his ſon; about which he 
had then ſome probable treaty. Sir 
Lucius Carey was very conſcious to 
himſelf of his offence and tranſ. 
preflion, and the conſequence of it, 
Which though he could not repent, 
having married a lady of a moſt 
extraordinary wit, and judgment, 
and of the moſt ſignal virtue, and 
exemplary life, that the age pro- 
faced, and who brought him ma- 
ny hopeful children, in which he 
took creat delight; yet he confeſ- 
ſed it, with the moſt fincere and 
dutiful applicatipns to his father 
for his pardon that could be made; 
and for the prejudice he had bro't 
upon his fortune, by bringing no 
portion to him, he offered to re- 
pair it, by reſigning his whole 
eltate to his diſpoſal, and to rely 
wholly upon his kindneſs for his 
own maintenance and ſupport ; 
and to that purpoſe, he cauſed con- 
veyances to be drawn by council, 
which he brought ready engroſſed 
to his father, and was willing to 
leal, and execute them, that they 
might be valid ; but his father's 
paſion and indignation ſo far tran- 
(ported him (though he was a 
roman of excellent parts) that 
e refuſed any reconciliation, and 
rejected all the offers that were 
made him of the eſtate; ſo that 
his ſon remained till in the poſ- 
kſſion of his eſtate againſt his 
will; for which he found great rea- 
ſon afterwards to rejoice ; but he 
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was for the preſent, ſo much af- 
flicted with his father's diſpleaſure, 
that he tranſported himſelf and his 
wife into Holland, refolving to 
buy ſome military command, and 
to ſpend the remainder of his life 
in that profeſſion: but being dif- 
appointed in the treaty he expeR- 
ed; and finding no opportunity to 
accommodate himſelf with ſuch a 
command, he returned again to 
England; reſolving to retire to a 
country life, and to his books; 
and fince he was not like to im- 
prove himſelf in arms, he might 
advance in letters. 

In this reſolution he was ſo ſe- 
vere (as he was always naturally 
very intent upon what he was in- 
clined to) that he declared, he 
would not ſee London in many 
years, which was the place he loy- 
ed of all the world; and that in 
his ſtudies, he would firſt apply 
himſelf to the Greek, and purſue 
it without intermiſſion, till he ſhould 
attain to the full underſtanding of 
that tongue: and it is hardly to be 
credited, what induſtry he uſed, 
and what ſucceſs attended that in- 
duſtry: for thaugh his father's 
death, by an unhappy accident, 
made his repair to London abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, in fewer years, 
than he had propoſed for his ab- 
ſence; yet he had firſt made him- 
ſelf maſter of the Greek tongue 
(in the Latin he was very well 
verſed before) and had read not on- 
ly the Greek hiſtorians, but Ho- 
mer likewiſe, and ſuch of the poets 
as were worthy to be peruſed. 

Though his father's death bro't 
no other convenience to him, but 
a title to redeem an eſtate, mort- 
gaged for as much as it was worth, 
and for which he was compelled to 
ſell a finer ſeat of his own; yet it 
4 Im- 
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impoſed a burthen upon him, of 


the title of a Viſcount, and an in- 
creaſe of expence, in which he was 


not in his nature too provident, or 
reſtrained; having naturally ſuch a 
generoſity and bounty in him, that 
he ſeemed to have bis eſtate in truſt, 
for all worthy perſons, who ſtood 
in. want of ſupplies and encourage- 
ment, as Ben. Johnſon, and many 
dthers of that time, whoſe fortunes 
required, and whoſe ſpirits made 

m ſuperior to ordinary obliga- 
tions, which yet they were con, 
tented to receive from him, be- 
cauſe his bounties were ſo gene- 
rouſly diſtributed, and ſo much 
without vanity and oftentation, 
that except from thoſe few perſons 
from whom he ſometimes receive 
the characters of fit objects for his 
benefits, or whom he intruſted, for 
the more ſeciet deriving them to 
them, he did all he coulg, that the 

erſons themſelves who received 
them, ſhould not know from what 
fountain they flowed ; and when 
that could not be concealed, he 
fuſtained any acknowledgment from 
the perions obliged, with ſo much 
trouble and baſhfulneſfs, that they 
might well perceive, that he was 
even aſhamed of the little he had 
given, and to receive ſq large a 
recommendation for it. 

As ſobu as he had finjſhed all 
thoſe tranſaQions, which the death 
of his father had made neceſſary to 
be done, he retired again to his 
country life, and to his ſevere 
courſe of ſtady, which was very 
_ delightful to him, as ſoon as he 
was engaged in it: but he was 
wont to ſay, that he never found 
reluQancy-in any thing he reſolved 
to do, but in his quitting London, 
and departing from the converſa- 
tion of thoſe he enjoyed there; 
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which was in ſome degree preſery. 
ed, and continued by frequent let. 
ters, and often viſits, which were 
made by his friends from thence 
whilſt he continued wedded to the 
country; and which were ſo grate, 
ful to him, that during their ſto; 
with him, he looked upon ng 
book, except their converſation 
made an appeal to ſome book, 
and truly his whole convyerfaticn 
was one continued Conn!'2{um Phi, 
laſephicum, or Conil, Thealyi. 
cum, enlivened, zud refreſhed with 
all the facetzouſneſs of wit, and 
good-humogur, and pj-aſantnels of 
diſcourſe, which made the gravity 
of the argument itſelf (whatever it 
was) very deletlable, His houſe 
where he uually reſided 7 Teww, 0 
Burford in Oxford/bire ) being with- 
in ten or twelve miles of the uni- 
verſity, looked like the univerſity 
itſelf, by the company that was al. 
ways found there. There wer 
Dr. Sheldon, Dr. Morley, Dr. 
Hammond, Dr. Earles, Mr. Chil 
lingworth, and indeed all men of 
eminent parts and faculties in Ox. 
ford, beſides thoſe who reſorted 
thither from London; who al 
found their lodgings there, as res. 
dy as in the colleges, nor did tit 
lord of the houſe know of their 
coming, or going, or who wet? 
in his houſe, till he came to din- 
ner, or ſupper, where all ſtill met; 
otherwiſe, there was no trouble- 
ſome ceremony, or conſtraint i 
forbid men to come to the houle, 
or to make them weary of ſtaying 
there; ſo that many came thithe! 
to ſtudy in a better air, finding al 
the books they could deſite, in us 
library, and all the perſons toge- 
ther, whoſe company they could 
wiſh, and not find, in any other 
ſociety. Here Mr. Chillingwor' 
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wrote, and formed, and modelled 
his excellent book againſt the learn- 
ed jeſuit Mr. Nott, after frequent 
debates upon the moſt important 
particulars 3 in many of which, he 
{ufered himſelf to be over-ruled 
by the judgment of his friends, 
though in others he ſtill adhered 
to his own fancy, which was ſcep- 
tical enough, even in the higheſt 

ints. | 

In this happy and Velightful 
converſation, and reſtraint, he re- 
mained in the country many years ; 
and until he had made ſo prodi- 
vious a progreſs in learning, that 
there were very few clafhc authors 
in the Greek, or Latin tongues, 
that he had not read with great 
exattneſs. He had read all the 
Greek and Latin fathers ; all the 
moſt allowed and authentic eccleſi- 
afical writers; and all the councils 
with wonderful care and obſerva- 
tien ; for in religion he thought too 
careful, and too curious an enquiry 
could not be made, amongſt thoſe, 
Whoſe purity was not queſtioned, 
ind whoſe authority was conſtant- 
ly, and confidently urged, by men 
who were fattheſt from being of 
die mind amongſt themſelves ; and 
for the mutual ſupport of their ſe- 
reral opinions, in which they moſt 
contradicted each other; and in all 
thoſe controverſies, he had ſo diſ- 
paſhoned a conſideration, ſuch a 
candour in his nature, and fo pro- 
found a charity in his conſcience, 
that in thoſe points, in which he 


vas in his own judgment the moſt 


clear, he never thought the worſe, 
Or in any degree declined the fami- 
larity, of thoſe who were of ano- 


ther mind ; which, without queſ- 


ton, is an excellent temper for the 
Propagation, and advancement of 


arſtianity, . With theſe great ad- 
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vantages of induſtry, he had a me- 
mory retentive of all that he had 
ever read, and an underſtanding 
and judgment to apply it ſeaſonably 
and appoſitely, with the moſt dex- 
terity and addreſs, and the leaſt pe- 
dantry and affectation, that ever 
man, Who knew ſo much, was 
poſſeſſed with, of what quality ſo- 
ever. It is not a trivial evidence 
of his learning, his wit, and his 
candour, that may be found in that 
diſcourſe of his, againſt the infal- 
libility of the church of Rome, 
publiſhed ſince his death, and from 
a copy under his own hand, tho” 
not prepared and digeſted by him 
for the preſs, and to which he 
would have given ſome caſtiga- 
tions. 7 

But all his parts, abilities, and 
faculties, by art and induſtry, were 
not to be valued or mentioned, in 
compariſon of his moſt accom- 
pliſhed mind and manners : his 
2 and affability was ſo 
ranſcendent and obliging, that it 
drew reverence, and ſome kind of 
compliance from the rougheſt, and 
moſt unpoliſned, and ſtubborn con- 
ſtitutions; and made them of ano- 
ther temper in debate, in his pre- 
ſence, than they were in other 
places. He was in his nature ſo ſe- 
vere a lover of juſtice, and fo pre- 
Ciſe a lover of truth, that he was 
ſuperior to all poſſible temptations 
for the violation-of either ; indeed 
ſo rigid an exacter of pcrfgQion, 
in all thoſe things which ſeemed 
but to border upon either of them, 
and by the common practice of 
men were not thought to border 
upon either, that many who knew 
him very well, and loved, and ad- 
mired his virtue (as all who did 
know him, muſt love and admire 
it) did believe, that he was of a 
temper 
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and c tion, fitter to 
live in Republics Platonis, than in 
Face Ramuli : but this rigidneſs 
was only exerciſed towards him- 
ſelf; towards his friend's infirmi- 
ties no man was more indulgent, 
In his converſation, which was the 
moſt chearful and pleaſant that can 
be imagined, though he was young 
for all I have yet ſpoken of him 
oth not exceed his age of twenty- 
five or twenty · ſix years) and of 
— gaiety in his humour, with a 
owing delightfulneſs of language, 
he had ſo chaſte a tongue and ear, 
that there was never known a pro- 
fane or a looſe word to fall from 
him, nor in truth in his company ; 
the integrity and cleanlineſs of the 
wit of that time, not exercifing it- 
ſelf in that licence, before perſons 
for whom they had any eſteem. 


Character of Mr. Edmund Waller. 


L DMUND WALLER was born 

to a very fair eſtate, by the 
parſimony, or frugality, of a wiſe 
father and mother ; and he thonght 
it ſo commendable an advantage, 
that be reſolved to improve it with 
the utmoſt care, upon which in his 
nature he was too much intent; 
and in order to that, he was ſo 
much reſerved and retired, that he 
was ſcarce ever heard of, till by his 
addreſs and dexterity, he had got 
a yery rich wife in the city, againſt 
all the recommendation, and coun- 
tenance, and authority of the court; 


which was thoroughly engaged on 


the behalf of Mr. Crofts; and 
which uſed to be ſucceſsful in that 
age, againſt any oppoſition. He 
had the good fortune to have an 
alliance and friendſhip with Dr. 
Morley, who had aſſiſted and in- 
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ſtructed him in the reading mayhem, 
good books, to which his natum of 
parts and promptitude inclined hin 


une! 
1 the poets ; and at the g egre 
which other men uſed to give t cou 
writing verſes (for he was neat 


thirty years of age, when he fil 
en himſelf in that exerciſe; eight 
at leaſt, that he was known to do enou 
ſo) he ſurprized the town wir 
two or three pieces of that kind; 
as it a tenth muſe had been neuf 
born, to cheriſh dtooping poetry; 
The doctor at that time brougie 
him into that company, which wa 
moſt celebrated for good converſa, 
tion ; where he was received, and 
eſteemed, with great applauſe and 
_— He was à very plealan 
diſcourſer, in earneſt and in ja, 
and therefore very grateful to al 
kind of company, where he wa 
not the leis eſteemed for being very 
rich. 

He had been even nurſed in pu. 
liaments, where he ſat when he 
was very young; and ſo when they 
were again reſumed (after a long 
intermiſſion) he appeared in thole 
aſſemblies with great advantage; 
having a graceful way of ſpeaking, 
and by thinking much upon ſever 
arguments (which his temper and 
complexion, that had much of me- 
lancholick, inclined him to) It 
ſeemed often to ſpeak upon tit 
ſudden, when the occaſion had oni bet 
adminiſtred the opportunity of fay- 
ing, what he had thoroughly con- 
ſidered, which gave a great luſtre 
to all he ſaid ; which was rather 
delight than weight. There need 
no more be faid to extol the ex. 
cellence and power of his wit, and 
pleaſantneſs of his converſation 


ſelici 
tepta 
dus; 
wher 


than that it was of magnitud 

enough, to cover a world of veſ 

great faults ; that is, ſo to . of 
5 em, 
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em, that they were not taken no- 
of to his reproach ; viz. a nar- 
wneſs in his nature to the loweſt 
e; an abjectneſs, and want 
courage to — him in any 
"ous undertaking ; an infinua- 
jon, and ſervile flattery to the 
icht, the vaineſt, and moſt im- 
enous nature could be contented 
rich ; that it preſerved and won his 
fe from thoſe, who were moſt re- 
alved to take it; and in an occa- 
jon in which he ought to have 
been ambitious to have loſt it; and 
then preſerved him again, from the 
roach and contempt that was 
lue to him, for ſo preſerving it, 
nd for vindicating it at ſuch a 
ice; that it had power to recon- 
le him to thoſe, whom he had 
moſt orfended and provoked ; and 
continued to his age with that rare 
elicity, that his company was ac- 

ceptable, where his ſpirit was odi- 
eus; and he was at leaſt pitied, 
be here he was moſt deteſted, 


— 


Character of Mr. Hales of Eton. 


R, John Hales had been 
1 Greek profeſſor in the uni- 
terity of Oxford; and had borne 
tie greateſt part of the labour of 
that excellent edition and im- 
preſſion of St. Chryſoftom's works, 
ket out by Sir Harry Savile, 
who was then warden of Merton 
college, when the other was fellow 
ref of that houſe. He was chaplain 
roi in the houſe with Sir Dudley Carle- 
tn, ambaſſador at the Hague in 
ex. Holland, at the time when the ſy- 
tod of Dort was held, and ſo had 
iderty to be preſent at the conſul- 


nde tations in that aſſembly; and hath 
ef Ef: the beſt memorial behind him, 
ver ef the ignorance, and paſſion, and 
en, 
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ani moſity, and injuſtice of that can · 
vention; of which he often made 
very pleaſant relations ; though at 
that time it received too moch 
countenance from England. Being 
a perſon of the greateft emine 

for learning, and other abilitzes, 
from which he might have pro- 
miſed himſelf any preferment in the 
church, he withdrew himſelf from 
all purſuits of that kind, into a 
private fellowſhip in the college of 
Eton, where his friend Sir . 
Savile was provoſt; where he led 
amongſt his books, and the moſt 
feparated from the world of any 
man then living ; though he was 
not in the leaſt degree inclined to 
melancholy, but on the contrary, 
of a very open and pleaſant conver- 
fation ; and therefore was very well 
pleaſed with the reſort of his friends 
to him, who were ſuch as he had 
choſen, and in whoſe company he 
delighted, and for whoſe ſake he 
would ſometimes, once in a year, 
reſort to London, only to enjoy 
their chearſul converſation. 

He would never take any cure 
of ſouls ; and was ſo great a con- 
temner of money, that he was 
wont to ſay, that his fellowſhip, 
and the burſar's place (which for 
the good of the college, he held 
many years) was worth to him fifty 
pounds a year more than he could 
ſpend ; and yet, beſides his be- 
ing very charitable. to all poor 
people, even to liberality ; he had 
made a greater, and better collec- 
tion of books, than were to be 
found in any other private library 
that I have ſeen; as he had ſure 
read more, and carried more about 
him, in his excellent memory, than 
any man I ever knew, my Lord 
Falkland only excepted, who 1 
think ſided him. He had, * 
cher 
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ther from his natural temper and 
conſtitution, or from his long re- 
tirement from all crowds, or from 
his profound judgment, and diſ- 
cerning ſpirit, contracted ſome o- 
pinions, which were not received, 
nor by him publiſhed, . except in 


private diſcourſes; ind then rather 


upon occaſion of diſpute, than of 
poſitive opinion; and he would of- 
ten ſay, his opinions he was ſure 
did him no harm, but he was fat 
from being confident, that they 
might not do others harm, who 
entertained them, and might en- 
tertain other teſtlts from them, 
than he did ; and therefore he was 
very reſerved in communicating 
what he thought himſelf in thole 
Points, in which he differed from 
what was received. 

Nothing troubled him more, 
than the brawls which were grown 
from religion ; and he therefore 
exceedingly deteſted the tyranny 
of the church of Rome; more for 
their impoſing uncharitably upon 
the conſciences of other men, than 
for the errors in their own opi 
nions; and would often ſay, that 
he would renounce the religion of 
the church of England to-morrow, 
if it obliged him to believe that 
any other chriſtians ſhould be dam- 
ned; and that no body would con- 
clude another man to be damned, 
who did not wiſh him ſo. No man 
more ſtrict and ſevere to himſelf ; 
to other men ſo charitable as to 
their opinions, that he thought that 
other men were more in fault for 
their carriage towards them, than 
the men themſelves were, who er- 
red ; and he thought that pride and 
paſſion, more than conſcience, were 
the cauſe of all ſeparation from 
each others communion ; and he 
trequently faid, that that only kept 
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the world from agreeing upon ſ 

a liturgy, as might bring them jp 
to one communion ; all doctri 
parts upon which men differed i 
their opinions, being to hay 


no place in, any liturgy. Vyg 


gn occaſional diſcourſe with 
friend, of the frequent, and mw 
charitable reproaches of hereti 
and ſchiſmatic, too lightly throw 
at each other, amongſt men wh; 
differ in their judgment, he wi 
a little diſcourſe of ſchiſm, contan 
ed in leſs than two ſhects of paper 
which being tranſmitted from frien 
to friend in Writing, was at lf 
without any malice, brought to thy 
view of the Aichbiſhop of Canter 
bury, Dr. Laud, who, was a ve 
rigid. ſurveyor of all things which 
never ſo little bordered up 
ſchiſm; and thought the churd 
could not be too vigilant again 

and jealous of ſuch incurſions, 
He ſent for Mr. Hales, whom 
when they had both lived in th 
univerſity of Oxford, he had knowt 
well; and told him that he hadif 
truth believed him to be long {inc 
dead; and chid him very 1 
for having never come to hin 
having been of his old acquaint 
ance ; then aſked him, whether it 
had writ a ſhort diſcourſe of ſchilm 
and whether he was of that opinian 
which that diſcourſe implied. Ii 
told him, that he had, for the ft 
tisfaction of a private friend, (wt 
was not of his mind) a year or tw 
before, writ ſuch a ſmall tral 
without any imagination that | 
would be communicated ; and that 
he believed it did not contain at) 
thing, that was not agreeable t! 
the judgment of the primitive fi 
thers ; upon which, the archbilhd 
debated with him upon ſomg e. 
preſſions of Irenæus, and the _ 
anche 


ent fathers ; and concluded with 
ing, that the time was very apt 
ſet new doctrines on foot, of 
ich the wits of the age were too 
eptible; and that there could 
be too much care taken, to pre- 
re the peace and unity of the 
urch; and from thence zſked 
mn of his condition, and whether 
wanted any thing, and the other 
ſwering, that he had enough, and 
ated, or deſired no addition, fo 
(miſſed him with great courteſy ; 
d fhortly after ſent for him again 
hen there was a prebendary of 
indfor fallen, and told him, the 
ng had given him the preferment, 
cauſe it lay ſo convenient to bis 
owſhip of Eton; which (though 
ded the moſt convenient prefer- 
ent that could be thought of for 
m) the archbiſhop could not with- 
ut preat difficulty, perſuade him to 
cept, and he did accept it, rather 
pleaſe him, than himſelf ; be. 
auſe he really believed he bad 
ugh before. He was one of the 
men in the kingdom ; and one 
(the greateſt ſcholars in Europe. 


_— 8 


Garacter of Mr. Chilli ngworth, 


R. Chillingworth was. of a 
ſtature little ſuperior to Mr. 
ales (and it was an age, in which 
ere were many great and wonder- 
Umen of that Hzz) and a man of 
dpreat a ſubtilty of underſtanding, 
td fo rare a temper in debate, that 
It was impoſſible to provoke him 
to any paſſion, ſo it was very difi- 
it to keep a man's ſelf from being 
little diſcompoſed by his ſharpneſs, 
nd quickneſs of argument, and in- 
ances, in which he had a rare faci- 


ly, and a great advantage over all 
de men I ever Knew, He had 


ſpent all his younger time in diſpu- 
tation; and had arrived to ſo great 
a maſtery, as he was inferior to n 
man in thoſe ſkirmiſhes ; but he had, 
with his notable perfection in this 
exetciſe, contracted ſuch ah irreſo- 
lution, and habit of doubting, that 
by degrees he = confident of 
nothing, and a ſceptic at leaſt, in 
the great myſteries of faith. 

This made him from firſt waver- 
ing in religion, and indulging no 
ſcruples, to reconcile himſelf too 
ſoon, and too eaſily to the church of 
Rome; and carrying ſtill his own 
inquiſitiveneſs about him, without 
any reſignation to their authority 
(which isthe only tempter can make 
that church ſure of its proſelytes) 
having made a journey to St. Omers, 
purely to perfect his converſation, 
by the converſation of thoſe, who 
had the greateſt name, he found as 
little ſatisfaction there; and return- 
ed with as much haſte from them; 
with a belief that an entire exemp- 
tion from error, was neither inhe- 
rent in, nor neceſſary to any church: 
which occaſioned that war, which 
was Carried on by the jeſuits with 
ſo great aſperity, and reproaches 
againſt him, and in which he de- 
fended himſelf, by ſuch an admira- 
ble eloquence of language, and 
clear, and een power of 
reaſon, that he not only made them 
appear unequal adverſaries; but car- 
ried the war into theirown quarters; 
and made the pope's infallibility to 
be as much ſhaken, and declined 
by their own doctors, (and às great 
an acrimony amongſt themſelves 
upon that ſubject) and to be at leaſt 
as much doubted, as in the ſchools 
of the reformed or proteſtant; and 


forced them ſince, to defend and 


maintain thoſe unhappy controver- 


fies in religion, with arms and wea- 
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pops of another nature, than were 
uled, or known in the church of 
Rome, when Bellarmine died; and 
waich probably will in time under- 
mine the very foundation that ſup- 
ports it. 

Such alevity, and propenſity to 
change, is commonly attended with 
great infirmities in, and no leſs re- 

roach, and prejudice to the per- 
fon ; but the ſincerity of his heart 
was ſo conſpicuous, and without the 
leaſt temptation of any corrupt end; 
and the innocence, and candour of 
his nature ſo evident, and without 
any perverſencſs, that all who 
knew him, clearly diſcerned, that all 
thoſe relt!eſs motions and fluctua- 
tions,. proceeded only fiom the 
warmth and jealouſy of his own 
thoughts, in a too nice Inquiſition 
for truth. Neither the books of 
the adverſary, nor any of their per- 
ſons, tho' he was acquainted with 
the beſt of both, had ever made 

reat impreſſion upon him; all his 
2 crew out of himſclf, when 
he aſſiſted his {eruples with all the 
ſuength of his own reaſon, and was 
then too hard for himſelf ; but find- 
ipg as little quiet and repoſe in 
thoſe victories, he quickly recover- 
ed, by a new appeal to his own 
judgment; ſo that he was in truth, 
upon the matter, in all ſallies and 
retreats, his cn convert; though 
he was not ſo totally diveſted of all 
thoughts of this world, but that 
when he was ready for it, he admit- 
ted ſome great and conſiderable 
cherckmen, to be ſharers with him 
in his public converſation. 

Whilſt he was in perplexity, or 
rather ſome pationate diſinclination 
to the religion he had been educated 
in, he had the misfortune to have 
much acquaintance with one Mr. 
1. ugar, a miniſter of that church; 
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a man of a competency of learnin 
in thoſe points moſt controver 
with the Rotnaniſts, but of no acy 
parts of wit, or judgment; x 
wroughtſo far upon him, by ye; 
ening, and enervating thoſe ar 
ments, by which he found hey 

overned, (as he had all the lopi 
and all the rhetoric, that was ne 
ſary to perſuade very powerful nj 
of the greateſt talents) that thep 
man, not able to live long in dou 
too haſtily deſerted his'own chu 
and betook himſelf to the Rom: 
nor could all the arguments, 
reaſons of Mr. Chillingworth m 
him pauſe in the expedition hey 
uſing; or reduce him from 
church after he had given himſelf 
it; but he had always a great 
moſity againſt him, for having! 
he ſaid) unkindly betrayed him, 
carried him into another religi 
and there left him. So unit: 
ſome conſtitutions to be troub| 
with doubts, after they are on 
fixed. | 


Ile did really believe all wa g 
be unlawful ; and did not thi | 
that the parliament (whoſe pn 
ceedings he perfectly abhorred) A 
in truth intend to involve the mai qua 
in a civil war, till after the batte dir 
Edgehill; and then he thought a 37+ 
expedient, or ſtratagem that don 
like to put a ſpeedy end toi, Wc, 
be the moſt commendable : a ef, 
having tcomatiiematically conch £14 
ed an engine, that ſhould mou the 
lightly, as to be a breaſt-work in ;.q 
encounters, and aſſaults in the ſe 0 
he carried it, to make the expe ſhe 
ment, into that part of his majeill a3 
army, which was only in that WW le. 
ter ſeaſon in the. field, under kn 
command of the Lord Hopt0" Wl in, 
Hampſhire, upon the border Bl ,, 


Soſſex; where he was ſhut UP 
| | 


75 
nin 
'erts 


be caſtle of Arundel; which was 
weed, after a ſhort, ſharp ſiege, 
yield for want of victuals; and 
or Mr. CLillingworth wich it, 
ling into the rebels t:znds ; and 
ing moſt barbarouſly treated by 
dem, eſpecially by that clergy 
broken with fick neſs, contracted 
by the il accommodation, and want 
pf meat, and fire during the fiege, 
which was in a terrible ſeaſon of 
froſt and ſnow, he died ſhortly af. 
erin priſon. He was a man of 
cellent parts, and of a chearful 
wſpolition ; void of all kind of 
nce, and endowed with many no- 
able virtues; of a very public 
heart, and an indefatigable deſire 
to do good; his only unhappineſs 
proceeaed from his fleeping tov lit- 
te, and thinking too much, which 
hbmetimes threw him into violent 
fevers. 


tt. 


** —— 


Tranſation of a letter from Mary 


Lueen of Scots to Queen Eliza- 
beth. 


Greeably to my promiſe and 

to your defire, I now ac- 
quaint you (with regret, that ſuch 
things ſhould be ſpoke of, and 
wth the utmoſt ſincerity, and ſree- 
dom from paſſion, which I call 
bod to witneſs) that the counteſs 
of Shrewſbury told me of you what 
follows, almoſt in theſe words. To 
the greateſt part of which I pro- 
teſt to you 1 made anſwer, by re- 


1 proving that lady for believing, or 
4 ſpeaking with ſuch liberty of you, 
| 1 * they were things I did not be- 
; lieve, nor do I believe them now, 
© owing the counteſs's temper, 
8. =: how much ſhe was offended at 
u. 5 
up 
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Firſt ſhe ſaid, That à perſon, 
to whom you had promiſed mar- 
riage in preſence of a lady of your 
bed- chamber, had lain with you an 
infinite number of times, with all 
the freedom and intimacy of 2 
huſhand with his wife ; but that 
certainly you were not like other 
woinen ; and that therefore it was 
great folly to preſs your marriage 
with the Duke d'Anjou, as it never 
could take place; and that you 
wou'd never part with the liberty 
of having love made to you, ard 
of wantonly dallying, at any time, 
with new lovers: ſhe, at the ſame 
time, regretted that you would not 
content yourſelf with Maifter Hat- 


ton, cr {ome other of this kingdom: 


but that which vexed her moſt, for 
the honour of the country, was that 
you had not only parted with your 
honour tp a foreigner, one Simjer 
(going in the night to meet him in 
the apartment of a lady, whom the 
counteſs greatly blamed on that ac- 
count, where you kifled him, and 
uſed many indecent familiarities 
with him) but that you alſo reveal- 
ed.to him the ſecrets of ſtate, thus 
betraying your own counſels; that 
you behaved in the ſame looſe 
manner to the duke his maſter, who 
went one night to the door of your 
chamber, where you met hitn with 
nothing on but your ſhift and your 
bed-gown, and ſoon ſuffered him 
to come in,. and he ftaid with you 
near three hours. 


r 


took notice of your paſſion for him; 
and he himſelf was forced to leave 
the court; and that you gave Kil- 
ligrew a blow on the ear, becauſe 
he could not, as you ordered him, 
bring back Hatton, who had parted 

Y 2 from 
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from you in anger for ſome abu- 
- ive language you had given him, 
on account of ſome gold buttons he 
had on his cloaths. | 
That ſhe had endeavoured to 
make a match between Hatton and 
the late counteſs of Lenox, her 
daughter; but that, for fear of you, 
he durſt not liſten to the propoſal ; 
that even the Earl of Oxford durſt 
not make up his differences with 
his lady, for fear of loſing the 
' favours he expected by making 
love to you: that you were laviſh 
to all theſe perſons, and to ſuch 
as intrigued with you as they did, 
particularly one George, a gentle- 
man of your bed- chamber, to 
whom you gave three hundred 
pounds a year for bringing you the 
news of Hatton's return : that to 
every body elſe you were moſt un- 
grateful and niggardly; and that 
you had never done any thing for 
above three or four perſons in your 
whole kingdom. 
She adviſed me (laughing at the 
ſame time moſt immoderately) to 
put my ſon on making love to you; 
which ſhe ſaid would be of infinite 
ſervice to me, and would make 
you ſhake off the Duke of Anjou, 
who would otherwiſe do'me a great 
Prejudice. And upon my anſwering, 


that this would be taken for a 


piece of downright mockery, ſhe 
rephed, that you were ſo vain, that 
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to be told, that people could i M 
look at you full in the face, beci 
the brightneſs of your countenudM:oin 
was like that of the ſun, T 
ſhe and all ocher ladies of the c ehe 
were obliged to talk to you in ic 
ſtrain; and that the laſt time 6 
went to wait on you, with the E ere 
counteſs of Lenox, they durk Mn at 
look at one another, for fear Men: 
burſting into laughter at the n 
calous and fulſome bombaſt y ecco. 
which ſhe loaded you; and at MWhe 
return ſhe defired me to chide litter 
daughter, whom ſhe never coulMand « 
prevail with to do the ſame : lat, 
that as to her daughter TalboWyour 
ſhe told me, ſhe could ſcarce en 
forbear laughing in your face. Me! 
lady Talbot, on returning f elat 
paying her compliments to you, alga! 
taking the oaths as one of 0. 
ſervants, told me of it as a thin 
done by way of mockery, and beyicour 
ged of me to receive from her Ho 
; 9h homage, but paid with moyWman 
ſincerity; which J long refuſed that 
but at length, moved by her teagthe þ 
I ſuffered it. She ſaid ſhe wou ou 
not for any thing be in your fed 
vice t& be near your perſon, A 
much was ſhe afraid, that wie de 
you were in a paſſion, you woulgWat ti 
do to her, as you had done tou 
couſin Skedmur, whoſe finger 3 do 
broke, and gave out at court, 34M: 
it was done by the falling of Wjou 


you had as high an opinion of candleſtick; and that another ifceds 


your beauty, as if you were ſome 
celeſtial goddeſs : that ſhe would, 
on pain of loſing her head, under- 
take to make you believe that he 
was paſſionately in love with you; 
and would alfo keep him in a pro- 
per temper. That you were ſo 
delighted with the moſt extrava- 
gant flatteries, that you could bear 


your ſervants you cut croſs Hu 
hand with a great knife; that 2 * 
ſhort, for thef: things, and ſer con 
ral others that were comme one 
reported, you were mimicked al 
made game of, as in a comedy, 
my women; on hearing of whiC 
I ſwear to you, that I forbid tbes 
ever to do ſo any more. 


Moreove 


759. 
Moreover, the counteſs formerly 
1d me, that you wanted to ap- 
int Rolſon to make lore to me, 
nd endeavour te diſhonour me, 
either in fact, or by reports, about 
which he had inſtructions from your 
own mouth. That Ruxby came 
here about eight years ago to make 
attempt on my life, having ſpo- 
en about it with yourſelf, who told 
im to do as Walſingham ſhould 
ecommend to him and direct him. 
When the counteſs was making up 
the match between her ſon Charles 
and one of Lord Paget'snieces, and 
that, on the other hand, you, of 
your own pure and abſolute autho- 
nty, would have her for one of 
the Knolles's, becauſe he was your 
relation ; ſhe exclaimed loudly a- 
gainſt you, and ſaid that it was 


woſe, of all the heireſſes of the 
country at your fancy; and that 
you had uſed Baget in a ſhameful 
nanrer by opprobrious words; but 
that ſome others of the nobility of 
the kingdom, whom ſhe knew, if 
you ſhould addreſs yourſelf to them, 
would not put up with ſo tamely. 
About four or five years ago, 
when you was ill, and I was ill 
at theſame time, ſhe told me that 
your illneſs proceeded from the 
Going of a running ſore in your 
leg: and that as a great change in 
your habit of body had juſt pre- 
reded it, you would certainly die, 
t Which ſhe greatly rejoiced, from 
2 Vain imagination ſhe bad long 
conceived from the predictions of 
one John Lenton, and of an old 
dook which foretold your death 
by violence, and the ſucceſſion of 
another queen, whom ſhe inter- 
preted to he me; regretting only 
that according to the foreſaid book 
ide queen that ſhou!d ſucceed you, 
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lownright tyranny for you to diſ- 
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would reign only three years, and 
die, like you, by violence, which 
was even repreſented in a picture in 
the ſaid book, in which there was 
one leaf, the contents of which ſhe 
would never tell me. She knows 
herſelf that I always looked on this 
as a fooliſh thing; but ſhe made 
her account that ſhe ſhould be the 
firſt in my good graces ; and even 
that my ſon ſhould marry my niece 
Arabella. 

As to the reſt, I again ſolemnly 
declare to you, upon my word and 
honour, that what is ſaid above is 
ſtrictly true: and that what your 
honour is concerned in, it never 
once entered into my thoughts to 
injure you by 2 it; and 
that I ſhall never ſpeak of it, as 
I look upon it to be very falſe. 
If J could have an hour to fpeak 
with you, I would tell you more 
particularly the names, time, place, 
and other circumſtances, that you 
might know the truth both of 
this, and of other things, which 
] reſerve till I be aſſured of your 
friendſhip, which, as I with for jt 
more than ever, ſo if I could once 
obtain it, you never hag relation, 
friend, or even ſubject, more faith- 
ful and affectionate to you, than 
I ſhould prove. For God's ſake 
ſecure to yourſelf her who is both 
willing and able to do you ſervice. 
From my bed, putting a force up- 
on my arm and my pains to ſatisfy 
and obey you. Malk, R. 


— 


From Lloyd Evening Poft. 


S I R, 

S the generality of judicious 
A readers are curious and fond 
of meeting with the anecdotes of 
great men, I have collected ſome, 

$ uy relating 
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relating to that admired genius, 
Dean Swift, which 1 am ſarprized 
have never yet tranſpired- ro the 
public knowledge: 1am the more 
Jo, when I reflect thar they have 
even eſcaped the penetration of 
Mrs. Pilki: gton, who certainly ne- 
ver was acquainted with them or ſhe 
would have enriched her memoirs 
with them; the few the did collect, 
being in my opinion, the moſt va- 
Juable part, if not the entire worch, 
of her memoirs. Mr. Thomas She- 
ridan, who publiſhed the poſthu- 
mous volume of Swift's writings, 
has pailed them by, tho' his father 
Dr. Sheridan was particularly ac- 
quainted with the dean. As for 
the Earl of Orrery, I have peruſed 
him, and he ſays nothing of the 
matter; in order, therefore, to 
reſcue them f:oin oblivion, and to 
preſerve theſe anecdotes to poſteri- 
ty, 1 haye collected them from pa- 
pers of my own, which have long 
fince lain by me; and which, be- 
ing an indigeſted miſcellany of 
every thing which I could pick up, 
worthy my attention, for theſe thir- 
ty years paſt, among other things 
contained thoſe anecdotes ſcattered 
in the collection, as they happened, 
by chance, to arrive at my know- 
ledpe. This is the truth, and as 
ſuch you have them genuine from 
me; I ſay, Sir, genuine, as the wit 
of them will ſufficiently prove they 
could come from nobody elſe. 
I. Inthereign of King William, 
to Whom Swift was no friend, on 
5 : e 5 , 
account of a negle&t he met with 
from that Prince, and therefore had 
connected himſelf with the oppo- 
fite party, it happened, that the 
King had either choſen, or actual- 
ly had taken, this motto for his 
Rate. coach in Ireland. 
Non Rapui, ſed Recepi, 

J did not ſteal, but I received 
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alluding to his being called to 
throve by the people, and to dex 
himſelf Som the imputation of u 
lence. Ibis was induſtriouſſy x 
ported to Swift by one of his emi 
faries: and what, faid he to th 
dean, do you think the Prince 


Orange has chofen for his mog N 
on his ſtate coach? Da 
chee/s, ſaid the dean, with a 
luctant ſmile {for he fcorned I for 
laugh, and even a ſmile wa ex ; 
torted ) No, {aid the gen lem F 
but. Non rapui, ſed recepi--/\v, fay wilt 
Swift — but there is an cid ſaying 4 
and 12 true, The receiver: is bat 4 
the thief, An embittered rev N 
on, not unworthy of his know" * 
miſanthropy, and rather ſuperio 
contempt of tae degeneracy ef thy 
human ſpecies. I had the pleaſag had 
of knowing the dean, and of fene! 
ing him both in his pleaſantre bb 
and his peevith pets, and can pie 1 
ture to myſelf his manner of ex um 
prefliing himſelf at that moment. W'— 
II. He could never reply to ren 
repartee, natwithitanding his reac) 
wit, becauſe it trod upon the cor: \ 
of his pride. He was croſſing de ese 
the ferry in Dublin, and he waht 
remarkably fond of chatting wil" 
the moſt indifferent men, overloosW vi 
ing the better ſort as below the no ſup 


tice of his dignity. Turning hin de 
ſelf from the paſſengers in the fen 
of the boat, he addreſſed a pe 
man near him, Well, friend, wa ©?" 
profe iſion are you of?” Iam a tay 
Sir, ſays the other (not knẽ]ãanu) e 
the dean.) What, are you mat the 
ed, ſays Swift ?— Ves, Sir, replie de 
the taylor. And who wears tit br 
breeches, ſaid the dean? My: C 
anſwered the other. Which ru. 
ſo mortified the dean (as moſt inW d 
the boat knew him) that to fe 
his pride, he gave the taylor 

| Jp Staus 


own, bidding him wear a better 
r, ſince it was what the moſt 
dle bums in Europe could not 
aſt, | 
III. Some perſon, I think it was 
r. Delany, having this motto on 
coach; 

Nam Awos et Proawes et que 


non fecimus i pſi, 


Fix ea naſiro woce. 

Fir to baaſt of birth, and matters 
in which abe hawve no merit, 1 
ſcarce can call fuch things mine. 

dilt ſecing it, wrote under it, 

By this grave motto be it known, 
Delany's coach is not his own, 
IV. Lord S—— ia Ircland hav- 
np this motto on his coach; 
Eques haud male notus, 
4 Nobleman not ill known. 

had this gentleman not having 

the greateſt alacrity in prompt pay- 

nents of his tradeſmens bills, Dr. 

dwilt very gravely obſerved, I 

ink the Latin motto on Lord 

d s coach may be literally 

rendered, 

Better known than trufled. 

V. The icholars of Trinity Col- 

lege, Dublin, had, in a gazte du 

eur, invited themielves to ſupper 
wh the dean one Frid:iy night, on 
which night they never have any 
ſupper throughout the year, and 
therefore flung, as they call it, 
zen among their friends. The dean 
doo ery pleaſantly received them; and, 
de do their ſurprize, ſupper was brought 
bin before they could imagine it was 
ing ready. The table was laid out in 
de moſt neat manner, and the 

li: dean being ſeated, ſeveral ſervants 

the Prought in the diſhes covered. 
| Come, gentlemen, lays he, uncover; 

won which they did, and found the 
| in diſhes contain nothing but ragous 
ar of old books and muſty rums; at 
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which, though perhaps not well 
pleaſed with their fare, they forced 
their features into a grin of com- 
plaiſance, as admiring the dean's 
wit, not doubting but that the ſe- 
cond courſe would make amends for 
the inſipidity of the firſt, and that 
Epicurus would follow Burgerſdi- 
cius and Keckerman. The ſecond 
courſe came in, covered alſo. They 
did as before, and found nothing 
but ſalt. There, ſays the dean, 
there is a feaſt for Plato. There 
is Sales Attice for you; indulge, 
indulge, This produced another 
laugh. The ſecond courſe being 
removed, in came the third, which 
conſiſted of plates covered, in 
number tallying with the gueſts; 
each uncovered his plate, found 
half a crown. Some took them up, 
and others left them, and thus end- 
ed the entertainment; the deay 
uſhering them to the door, in the 
waiter's phraſe of, Kindly welcome, 
gentlemen. ; 
VI. The dean was very fond of 
his ſervants, whom on any neg- 
leds he puniſhed in a humorous 
manner, rather than with ſeverity. 
His cook-maid Catharine had ob- 
tained leave to go to Rafarnam on 
a ſummer's evening, and being got 
half the way, a mile or fo on the 
road, the dean diſpatcheda man and 
horie after her, with charge to bring 
her back directly to dreſs ſupper 
for ſome gueſts which he had not 
expected, but not to give her a lift 
on the horſe. She was very fat, 
and the weather melting warm; 
and when fhe returned to the dean- 
ry-houſe ſhe was all in a bath; 
and very gravely making a court'ſy, 
aſked his reverence, what were h1s 
commands? © Not much, Catharine, 
ſaid the dean, only you forgot to 
Y 4 ſhut 
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on the door. You may go to 
Lafarnam.* Poor Catharine, thus 
mortified, went down and undreſſ- 
ing herſelf in tears, deferred her 
journey to another opportunity. 
VII. The dean was invited to a 
ntleman's houſe, where at dinner 
he obſerved ſome beautiful children 
of his friend's, and on his eagerly 
looking raund, as if he wanted 
ſomething, was aſked what he would 
have; to which he, with too much 
II-nature, if not ill-manners, re- 
plied, I am looking to ſee which is 
the handſomeſt footman here. 
the gentleman was remarkably de- 
ms and ordinary both in per- 
on and features, I heard a gen- 
tleman obſerve on this ſtory being 
told, that he deſerved to be kicked 
down ſtairs, had he been the arch- 
þiſhop of Canterbury. | 
VII The dean, in his lunacy, 
had fome intervals 'of ſenſe, at 
which time his guardians, or phy- 
fjcians, took him out for the air; 
when they came to the Park, Swift 
remarked à new building, which 
he had never ſeen, and aſked what 
it was deſigned for; to which Dr. 
Kingibury 'anſwered, That, Mr. 
Dean, is the magazine for arms and 
powder, for the ſecurity of the city. 
Oh] oh! ſays the dean, pulling out 
his pocket · book, let me take an item 
of that. This is worth remarking ; 
my tablets, as Hamlet ſays, my 
tablets—memory put down that— 
which produced the following lines, 
deing the laſt he ever wrote; 
Bebola! a proof of Iriſb jenje ! 
| Here ii/h wit is ſeen, | 
Whea nothing's left, that's avorth 
Len, e 
e build à magatine. 


And then put up his pocket- book, 


Faugking heartily at the conceit, 
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and clinching it with, Aer om. 
eus flolem, but the Aal inte! 
door ; after which he never aid ade 
ſenſible word: ſo that veſe line land 
may be ſaid to have been % lot Ml heat 
Jpeech, and dying words of pur 
WIr. hay 

Th» nece 
rag gy: r 2 p 
An accoun: of the hunting, economy, am 


and trade of the Laplanders ; „ vat 


alſo of the late of apriculture it lack 
the Sabediſe colonies ſettled amor: mill 
that people. By M. de Juter beg. wa 

15 | en! 


(Extrafted from the Feurnal Ous- 


nomigque. | 


F neceſſity is the mother 0 

theſe arts that are moſt ne. 
ceſſary, as opulence produces thoſe 
that are more frivolous, I imagine, 
that, in order to learn the ſecrets 
of a prudent oeconomy, we can. 
not chooſe better maſters than tho du 
people to whom nature ſeems 9 bi 
have refuſed all the convenience an 
of life. As the induſtry and th 
frugality of theſe nations ſupph MW * 
all their wants, and they are oblig- WM ric 
ed to avail themſelves of thee m 
things that are deſpiſed or neglecte( i bu 
in wealthy countries, they may n in 


ſome ſenſe be {aid to owe more 08 pr 


themſelves than to nature, which di 
with regard to them, ſeems to hae ta 
been a little too unjuſt in the di to 
tribution of her benefits. Vet th to 
oeconomy of ſuch people is a ver} th 
inſtructive ſchool even to thoſe na- 
tions who are moſt favoured d 
nature. In the moſt flouriſting 
countries of the world, there art 
ſome diſtricts leſs happy than others, 
where the inhabitants may ſuccel 
fully imitate thoſe nations which 


are in the ſame ſituation. 2 
Or Sg | ſon! 


ſome years occur, in which, thro' the 
intem perance of the air, or other ac- 
cidents fatal to fruit, the moſt fertile 
lands will bear nothing but barren 
heath ; and then we may find re- 
furces in the practice of people who 
have been inſtructed by continual 
neceflity : ſuch are the Laplanders, 
z people otherwiſe little known 
mopg us. Lapland, which the 
nations Call Sameaedna or Same- 
adde, is divided into Swediſh, Da- 
niſn, and Ruſhan; its whole ex- 
tent amounting to 480 leagues in 
length, and pretty near as much 
in breadth; but the number of its 
inhabitants is fo ſmall, that the worſt 
inhabited. province of France con- 
tains more people than that vaſt nor- 
thern conntry. It is not ſurprifing 
that other nations ſhould have 


little temptation to ſend colonies to 


2 country which 1s. partly fituated 
beyond ti.e arctic circle; and pro- 
duces no ſort of food for the inha- 
bitants but fiſh and ſome wild beaſts; 
ind whoſe deſarts never echo with 
the ſong of the lark or nightingale : 
where, inſtead of an agreeable va- 
riety of fruitful hills and laughing 
meadows, almoſt nothing is ſeen 
but mountains covered with eternal 
now, and marſhes here and there 
producing a few willows and ſmall 
birches, that wither before they at- 
tain the growth which is natural 
to them in milder climates. Add 
io theſe reaſons, that in the nor- 
thern parts of Lapland, night pre- 
rails during a certain ſeaſon, almoſt 


without intermiſſion ; that although, 
after the month of March, their 
days begin to be longer than coun- 
tries fituated on this fide of the 
arctic circle; the ſun has not force 
endugh to produce an univerſal 
ſpring in theſe icy climes; for, 
there ſome mountainous diſtricts 
where, even while the ſun appears 


ten hours above the horizon, the 
people croſs with carriages, lakes 


and rivers frozen to the bottom, 
which often are not thawed during 
a ſucceſſion of years; and finally, 
that in other diſtricts, the extremeſt 
heat of ſummer brings along with 
it different kinds of “ gnats or 
inſects, every ſpecies of which is 
more inſupportable than another, 
and fo prodigiouſly numerous, that 
ſometimes they veil the ſun, ſo as 
to cauſe the darkneſs of night at 
mid-day. But as it is well known 
that the fineſt countries which we 
ſee in the world, owed great part 
of their fertility and goodneſs to 


the induſtry of the nations that in- 


habited them; and it is plain that 
the ancient Germans, and Scy- 
thians, the firſt inhabitants of 
Thrace, and the Aborigenes of 
Italy, would not have left a barren 
and ungrateful country to other 
deſcendents, if they had preferred 
application and agriculture to idle- 
neſs and rapine : the Swediſh na- 
tion, to the dominion of which the 


molt conſiderable part of Lapland 


is ſubje&, hath not yet loſt hopes 
of turning this great extent of coun- 


* Theſe are diſtinguiſhed into three ſpecies : the firſt, is in Swediſh called, 
Maygor, in the Lapland language Thucika, and appears in the month of June: the 
ſecond, which is {maller than the firſt, begins likewiſe to appear in the month 
of June, being called Knart, by the Swedes, and Muockir by the Laplanders : 
the third called Hya by the Swedes, and Muciva by the natives, is the ſmalleſt 
the three, the moſt venomous. and troubleſome to travellers and the people 


*h9 work in the fields. 


try 
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try to fome account. There are 

means for draining the marſhes and 

augmenting the good black mould; 

in fome places grubbed by the 

Swedes, as well as in the lands ad- 

joining to ſome perſonages, they 

have already ſownAnd reaped rye ; 

yet this ſucceſs was deemed im- 

poſſible when Scheffer publiſhed his 
deſcription of Lapland. 

Ibis, it is to be hoped, will gra- 

dually excite the endeavours uf the 

Laplanders, who are attached to 
their own country by a prejudice 
which in ſome fort conſtitutes their 
happineſs ; for they are fully con- 
vinced, that in the whole univerſe, 
they could not find a place of abode 
more ſecure and agreeable than 
their own. Beudes, tho' the greateſt 
part of Lapland is ſo ſtony that it 
ſeems incapable of any fort of agri- 
culture, there are ſame ſpots fo 
covered with a ſoft fat mould, that 
the natives, when they tranſport 
their habitations to thoſe places, 
are obliged to carry along with 
them ſtones for the canſtruction of 
their hearths. Scheffer is miſtaken 
when he ſays, that rain is le(s fre- 
quent here than in other climates; 
and that, from this icarcicy, the 
barrenneſs of the country proceeds. 
Nor is this occaſioned by the ſhort 
duration'of the ſummer: for when 
the heats begin, they are io power- 
ful, that otten in lakes which have 
been croſſed with ſledges in the 
evening, there is not the leaſt 
veſtige of ice to be teen by 
next day. By this ſudden change, 
the earth is dried and purified much 
ſooner than in other countries, and 
herbs, plants and leaves appear all 
at once, where but a few days be- 
ore, the rudeſt winter reigned. 
| vey thing ripens with the ſame 
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diſpatch ; and whereas in ſouthern 
provinces, the people are ſometime; 
obliged to wait for the harveſt four if 1 
months after the corn is ſown, here Wl wor 
the crop is gathered at the end 
of fix, ſeven, eight, or at molt nice dos 
weeks after feed time. Now, if WM or 
the natives wauld apply themſelve; S 
to the melioration of the ground, bee 
ſearch after the ſpots proper for Ml of 
agriculture, and find out (as ſome Ml it i 
people would make us hope) a kind pla 
of corn that would agree with the ll ch: 
climate; we might, according to Ml ib' 
all appeerances, reap as plentfd WM pr 


crops in this as in any otner coun. er 
uy. Nay, perhaps, there is no Ml all 
occaſion to travel for that kind of MI {i 


corn which is wanted: who know; Ml i 
but ſome plant, a native of the MII for 
country, and accuſtomed to th: u 
climate, may be ennobled by 2 an 
careful cultivation ? for it is cer. fo 
tain that our greens and corn dis tic 
not arrive at their preſent degree 
of perfection, without the care o: Ml Fl 
mankind ; and that they would aq 
ſoon degenerate, if by long neglec Ml of 
they were ſuffered to return to their WM th 
original nature. But it will be more th 
to the purpoſe, at firſt, to enter- Wl {: 
tain our readers with what nature WI ar 
produces here of herſelf, witnou: WM at 
the aſſiſtance of human indullry. WM fo 
The firſt thing that preſents itſef ls 
is a vaſt ex ent af heath all coveret I w 
with moſs. Now, this moſs being o 
the ordinary food of the rein-deet, * 
which is almoſt the whole kind of tr 
cattle in Lapland, theſe heaths mi 
be of great ſervice. There ae 
ſome places, eſpecially in the vai 
leys, on the banks of rivers aud 
lakes, which bear pines, fir, birch, 
juniper-tree, willows, alders, pop. 
lars, &c. ſo that, in ſeveral diſtri 
the natives would be under 2! 

1 | neceſitj 
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neceflity of living expoſed to the 
ur, as they are, and dying of cold, 
if they would make uſe of the 
wood which nature offers. There 
is likewiſe a great number of mea- 
Jows which produce graſs ſufficient 
ſor maintaining the cattle of the 
Swediſh colonies : ſometimes it has 
been ſeen to grow at the very roots 
of mountain covered with ice; and 
it is very probable, that the marſhy 
places, by draining, might be 
changed into meadow or Jabour- 
abe ground. Lapland, moreover, 
produces ſeveral kinds of berries 
cr apples (a round, ſoft fruit, uſu 

ally covered with a ſmooth, thin 
kin) which the inhabitants know 
to uſe to advantage, tho' they are, 


for the moſt part, unknown every 


where but in the northern countries; 
and has likewiſe its own particular 
howers and plants, the enumera- 
tion of which may be ſeen in the 
work of M. Linnæus, entituled 
Flora Lapponica. Though here are 
no gardens planted by the hand 
of man, nature ſcems to have taken 
that charge upon herſelf; for at 
the feet of ſome mountains, we 
ze trees ſo well diſtributed, that 
art could not invent a more agree- 
able diſpoſition. Beſides, the pine- 
foreſts are more uſeful to the Lap- 
landers, and inhabitants ef the 
weſtern Bothnia, than the faireſt 
orchards are to more fertile pro- 
vinces; for, from the bark of thoſe 
trees they are uſed to make bread, 
and this nouriſhment, bad as at 
art it may ſeem to be, maintains 
their bodies in full vigour. Here 
we fee mountains of prodigious 
geight and terrible aſpect; but as 
tiey ſeem to have been raiſed as 
buttrefles to reſiſt the fury of the 
winds which prevail in that coun- 
ny with ſuch violence as would re- 
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plunge nature in her original chaos, 
they are to be regarded as benefits. 
As for the tradition importing that 
the clouds ſometimes whirl aloft 
men and rein- deer from theſe 
heights, it is no other than fable: 
but Linnæus deferibes circumſtan- 
tially, the profound darkneſs which 
ſometimes ſuddenly invelopes the 
tops of theſe mountains. Thoſe 
who are acquainted with Lapland, 
contradict the common opinion, 
that pretends there are no prac- 
ticable roads even in ſummer, and 
that it is impoſſible to croſs the 
country in that ſeaſon : they afhrm, 
on the contrary, that the moun- 
tains always leave between them, 
ſpaces large and convenient enough 
for the paſſage of travellers. But 
certain it is, that in long journies, 
they are obliged to carry with them 
{mall boats for crofling the lakes 
and rivers. The Swedes boaſt much 
of the admirable proſpects that are 
here produced from -the contraſt of 
mountains wholly whitened with 
ſnow and ice, hills covered with 
moſs, lakes full of iſlands, ferpen- 
tine rivers, caſcades, flat country 
and woods; but we have reaſon to 
obſerve with M. Maupertuis, that 
ſome of thoſe countries would be 
too beautiful, if they were not ſitu- 
ated in Lapland. The authors of 
that nation ſpeak of certain things 
with extravagant exaggerations. 
Olavs Rudbeck, for example, goes 
ſo far as to ſay, that he has ſeen 
diſtricts in Lapland, which he 
could very eaſily believe might have 
been the Terreftrial Paradiſe. 
With regard to metals contained 
in the earth, there is found at Skan- 
liware, in the March of Torno, a 
mineral which is a mixture of gold 
and filver ; and at Keckſiaſware, in 
the ſame March, another that con- 


tains 


tains lead mixed with filver. They 
work iron mines at Gelliware, in 
the March of Lullo, and at Jonuſ- 
vando, in the March of Torno, 
where there is likewiſe a foundery, 
as well as in tome other parts. 
Copper is found in the mines of 
Swappaware, in the March of Tor- 
no, and in thoſe of Wordnacka, in 
the March of Lullo. Silver is ex- 
trated from the mines of Naſafiael, 


in the March of Pito, which is puri- 


fied in the foundery of Silbojock, 
and from thoſe of Kindeware, in the 
March of Lullo, which is melted in 
the foundery of Quickjock. We 
mall fay nothing of the marks of 
mines that are found at Anuas- 
Jerta, Ortaſoiwe, &c. ſituated in the 
March of Lutlo. The treaſures of 
theſe places are not yet diſcover- 
ed, becauſe of the bad direction of 
the Laplauders, who had procured 
the firſt pieces of ore. We likew:ſe 
ſee, in the mineralogy of Bromell, 
that there is no ſcarcity jn Laplang, 
of very large and beautiful foſſil cry- 
ſtals; and Scheffer gives us to under- 
ſtand, that heretofore the natives uſed 
them as fliats to their fuſi's. Here 
likewiſe are found amethyſts of a 
purple colour, topazes, loadſtones, 
quickſilver, and cinnabar ; but in 
all likelihood theſe things are not in 
great plenty. But xe will add, that 
in certain places, are ſound ſome 
marks of mineral waters. 

Let us now proceed to the diffe- 
rent kinds of animals which live in 
Lapland, barren as it appears: for 
this conſideration is that in which 
we are chiefly intereſted. In furs 
conſiſt the principal trade of the 
country, and this is almoſt the only 
commodity from which it craws 
money. The principal game in 
chis and the neighbouring countries, 
15 the elk. Some of theſe the na- 
tives take by a trap, called in the 
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Swediſh language bee, conſiſting of: 
ſpring made of a braſs wire, which 
when the elk paſſes over it, flies up, 
and drives an iron ſtake into hi 


body. They are likewiſe caught 
in a kind of pit, like thoſe that are 
made for taking wolves. The flek 
of this animal is eaten either freſh or 
ſmoaked. In Jaemteland, a Swediſh 
province in the neighbourhood of 
Lapland, it is the cuſtom to carry x 
ſhoulder of every elk that is killed, 
to the miniſter of the pariſh. In 
certain diſtricts, the bear as well a; 
the elk, is taken in the lee but it 
is likewiſe killed by means of cer. 
tain hand guns, to which they fix a 
bait with a braſs wire, in fuch 2 
manner, that the gun fires as ſoon a; 
the animal touches it; though the 
uſual method is to ſhoot them with 
a fuſil, when they approach thoſe 
baits. Neverthelefs, this expedient 
is attended with ſome danger, and 
for a long time the inhabitants of 
countries infeſted by theſe powerful 
ſavages, have been adviſed to fur- 
niſh their fuſils with bayonet, that 
they may be in a condition to de. 
fend themſelves when the bears, af. 
ter having been miſſed, come to a- 
tack them. The Laplanders hare 
a particular ſong, which they ſing af: 
ter having killed a bear. They be. 
gin by thanking the vanquiſhed 
enemy, for his having been pleaſed 
to do them no miſchief, and ex- 
preſs their ſatisfaction at his arrival. 
Then they addreſs their thanks to 
the Divinity which hath created 
beaſts for the uſe of man, and 
given him ſtrength and addrels 
to overcome them. Moreover, 1 
is ſaid, that in conſequence of : 
ſuperſtition univerſally received a. 
mong the Laplanders, he, who has 
had the good fortune to kill a bear, 
is forbid to lie with bis wife for three 


days after the exploit. Wale are 
ele 
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here in great numbers, and make 
terrible havock, eſpecially among 
the elks and rein-deer. 'The man- 
ner in which they take the firſt, is 
too fingular to be ſuppreſſed. When 
the wolf, having purſued the elk 
until he is quite tired, lies down to 
take ſome reſt, the elk repoſes him- 
ſelf alſo : but the firſt has no ſooner 
recovered his ſtrength, than he rouſes 
the other anew, which ſoon becomes 
his prey; for the nerves of that poor 
animal grow ſtiff during his halt; 
ſo that, flying with great difficulty, 
tis death becomes inevitable. The 
wolf-pits which we uſe, are the or- 
d:nary and ſareſt means of catching 


theſe dangerous animals. It has 


been obſerved, that when a wolf- 
hole is deſtroyed, the old ones be- 
take themſelves to flight at firſt, but 
teturn when they hear the diſtreſs 
and cries of their litile ones, and 
that is the moſt convenient time for 
ſhooting them. This method of 
making the whelps cry, deſerves our 
imitation. The glutton is pretty 
common in this country; but Schef- 
fer is miſtaken when he ſays it can 
lie in the water like an ctter : for 
it always remains upon the land. 
This animal is ſo aſtoniſhingly vo- 
racious, that one 15 almoſt tempted 
to believe it diſcharges its food juſt 
as it was ſwallowed, and the ſtench 
of the creature is inſupportable. In 
Lapland are found ſeveral kinds of 
ſoxes, white, red, black, &c. 


Here the beaver builds his habi- 


tation, as in Canada. Their houſes 
conſiit of four ſtories, and though 
they are made with ſtones that men 
would be at a loſs to put to any ſort 
of uſe, they are ſo well vaulted 
above, and built ſo firm, that they 
will laſt an hundred years, As the 
water riſes, the beaver aſcends from 
dne ſtory to another, ſo as that he is 


always level with the ſurface : but 
although the addreſs of theſe ani- 
mals is aitogether ſurpriſing, it cau- 
not ſecure them from that of man- 
kind. Ermines and ſquirrels are 
taken in ſome diſtricts of the north, 
bya very ſimple kind of mouſe-trap. 
It is reported, that the Laplanders, 
for fear of piercing the ſkins of theſe 
animals, ſhoot them with blunt ar- 
rows, and are fo dextrous as to hit 
them always on the head. If we 
add to the number of animals, which 
we have mentioned, the wild rein- 
deer, hares, o:ters, and fables, which 
are likewiſe common enough, it 
muſt be owned, that the trade they 
carry on with their furs, ſome of 
which are very dear, becomes an 
object of great importance. The 
beſt reſource of the Laplanders, next 
to their tame rein deer and hunting, 
is that which they find in their 
lakes and rivers, which are very nu- 
merous The chief lakes are, the 
Great Una, the Great Windel, the 
Horeavan, the Storawan, the Great 
Lula, the lakes of Kartom, Kali, 
Torno, Eaara, and Kimi. Some of 
theſe extend ſixty leagues in length, 


and contain a great number of 


iflands. Scheffer reports, that in 
Storawan, there are as many iflangs 
as days in the year: and that the 
lake of Enara ſorms a kind of Ar- 
chipelago, which contains iſlands ſo 


large, that no Laplander has lived 


long enough to vitit ail the different 
parts of them. The principal ri- 
vers, great and ſmall, which croſs the 
different marches on every ſide, are 
called Angermann; Uma, or Imags, 
Skellefta ; Pito, or Pajeto, or Guer- 
ra; Lula, or Leulius; Kalis, or 
Gallus; Torno, or Taranus, or 


Taruntus; and Kimi. In theſe 


lakes and rivers are found ſalmon, 
pike, tench, perch, ſmelts, red-eyed 
| blays, 
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blays, breams, loaches, and ſome 
other ſort of fiſh, in ſuch plenty, 
that a great number of Laplanders 
and Swedes who are ſettled among 
them, not only ſupply themſelves 
with cnough for their own conſump- 
tion during the whole year, but 
likewiſe with a great quantity be- 
fides, which they ſell to ſtrangers. 
Over and above the fiſh we have 
mentioned, ſome rivers in Lapland 
yield pearls : and the Swedes, ever 
zealous of the productions of coun- 
tries ſubject to their dominions, pre- 
tend they are the faireſt in the uni- 
verſe. The birds that live in ſome 
provinces of Lapland, are either na- 
tives of the country, and remain al- 
ways there, or fowls of paſſage, that 
ſtay only part of the year. Of the 
firſt kind are heath-cocks, wood- 
cocks, hawks, &c. and, among the 
laſt, the moſt remarkable are ſwans, 
wild-geeſe and wild-ducks. Thoſe 
great 5 of fwans, and wild- 
geeſe, which we ſee croſſing the 
ſouthern countries, in ſpring and 
autumn, are either going to Lap- 
land, or returning from it. In the 
{pring, they chufe their abodes in 
the countries which the Laplanders 
have quitted, forreaſons that ſhall be 
explained in the ſequel, in order to 
repair to the coaſt of the weſtern ſea ; 
and before this wandering ,people 
return in the autumn, thefe birds 
are gone, as if nature had ordained 
that thoſe diſtricts ſhould be inhabit- 
ed alternately by rational and irra- 
tional creatures, ſo as that they 
ſhould never be altogether deſerted. 
Beſides, it is here obſerved, that 
ſome kinds of fowl], as well as other 
animals, love to make their abode 
in the neighbourhood of new colo- 
nies, where they are much more nu- 
merous than in other parts of the 
country; Whether it is, that nature 
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has given them inſtinct to approach 
thoſe for whoſe maintenance they 
ſeemed to have been deſtined, or 
(which is more probable) that they 
go thither to feed upon the labout: 
of man. Upon the coaſt of the icy 
ſea, or Mare-Glaciale, the fow| i: 
more ſcaree than in the ſoutherr 

rovinces ; bat then thoſe countries 


breed more beavers, wild rein-deer, 


and other land animals. The de. 
ſcription we have given of Laplan!, 
plainly ſhews it has in effect real ad. 
vantages, which may in ſome ſhape 
alleviate the ill conveniencies to 
which the inhabitants are expoſes; 
nay, we may affirm, that theſe in. 
conveniencies are not fo rigorous a: 
they appear to be from the fimple 
recital. The gnats, which we hare 
mentioned, do not conſtitute an in- 
evitable evil: it is obſerved, that 
they uſually make their abode ir 
woods, and that they are much lei, 
troubleſome upon the mountains, 
and in the belt cultivated ſpots ; ſo 
that they ſeem to be nothing more 
than the puniſhnient of idlenel; 
The continual light of the ſumme: 
attones for the darkneſs that prevail; 


during part of winter; and yet thi 


darkneſs is not total; for the ſnow, 
together with the moon and ſtars, 
afford light enough for tranſactin 
the moſt neceſſary affairs. Beiides, 
the Aurora-Borealis, which is more 
frequent and bright in this than in 
ſouthern countries, often ſuppl 
the want of day; and, in certain lea. 
ſons, the natives avail themſelves oi 
the twilight, which begins four ot 
five hours before the riſing, and con- 
tinues as long after the ſetting of tie 
ſun. Moreover, it will be ſufficient 


to obſerve in general, that the Lap- 


landers, as well as other nations that 

live on both ſides of the torrid zone, 

have the greateſt ſhare of age 7 
tho 


z 
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thoſe times, when it is moſt requir- 
ed. The winters, indeed, are here 
extremely rude ; but, in order to ſe- 
care them ſelves from their violence, 
are not the inhabitants on the ſport, 
where they can provide themſclves 
with furs? Nobody dies of cold, 
except ſome perſon, perhaps, who 
is bewildered in the woods, or who, 
being fatigued with hunger, or long 
journies, has not ſtrength enough 
left to return to his own Lome. 
The prodigious quantity of ſnow 
that yearly falls, inſtead of being a 
burthen to the natives, forms the 
fneſt roads in the world, for ſledges; 
and the Laplanders have contrived 
a kind of apparatus for theirlegs and 
feet, dy means of which they tra- 
verſe the ſnow with ſuch amazing 
ſwiftneſs, that they are able to over- 
take and knock down a wolf at full 
ſpeed. From hence, perhaps, the 
ancients have taken occaſion to 
iorge thoſe fables of men, who ſur- 
patied the wild beaſts in running. 
We ſhall, doubtleſs, exceed the 
bounds we have preſcribed to our— 
ſelves, by repeating what authors 
have ſaid touching the origin and 
hitory of this people. The Lap- 
larders are not to learn that the 
world had a beginning, but their 
tradition adds, that God, before he 
produced the earth, conſulted with 
Perkel, which, in their language, 
Honifies the evil ſpirit, in order to 
determine how every thing was to 


be ordained ; that God propoſed 


the trees ſhould be of marrow, the 
lakes filled with milk, inſtead of 
water, and that all herbs, flowers, 
and plants ſhould bear fruit; but 
that Perkel oppoſed this ſcheme, ſo 
that God did not make things ſo 
good as he intended they ſhould be. 
They have ſome knowledge of a 
general deluge ; and the tradition 
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ſays, that all the earth was inhabited, 
before God deſtroyed it: but in 
conſequence of its being turned 
topſy-turvy, the waters ruſhed out 
of the lakes and rivers, overſpread 
the face of the earth, and ſwallowed 
up the whole human race, except a 
brother and ſiſter, whom God took 
under his arms, and carried to the 
top of the great mountam called 
Paſleware ; that the danger of the 
nundation bcing paſt, theſe two ſe- 
parated, in order to fearch if there 
was any other rematnder of people 
upon the earth ; but after a journey 


ol three years they returned, and re- 


cognized one another for brother 
and filter, upon which they parted 
again; that having known one ano- 
ther after this ſecond journey, they 
repeated the fame expedient ; but 
at the end of the other three years, 
they met again, without knowing 
each other; then they lived toge- 
ther, and procreated children, from 
whom are deſcended all the nations 
that now inhabit the earth. Their 
tradition concerning their origin is 
Incicrous enough. © The Lap- 
landers and Swedes (ſay they) are 
deſcended from two brothers, who 
were very different in point of cou- 
rage. A terrible tempeſt having 
aroſe one day, one of them was ſo 
frighted, that he crept foi ſafety un- 
der a plank, which God, through 
compaſſion, changed into an houſe, 
and from him are the Swedes de- 


ſcended: but the other being more 


courageous, braved the fury of the 
tempeſt, without ſeeking to hide 
himſelf, and he was the father of 
the Laplanders, who to this day hve 
without houſes or ſhelter.” 
Although the Laplanders are uni- 
verſally reckoned the moſt cowardly 


people exiſting upon earth, their 


tradition mentions divers battles 
with 
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with the Ruſſians, whom they call 

Karul. And they relate, that the 
moſt conſiderable was fought in the 
march of Kaitom. To a ſmall num- 
ber of ſuch traditional accounts is 
their knowledge of their own hiſ- 
tory and that of the world, re- 
OO , 

We have alſo obſerved „ that the 
Laplanders are not the only inhabi- 
tants of this country. The Swedes 
and Finlanders have, within theſe 
eighty years, made ſeveral ſettle- 
ments in it; but, notwithſtanding 
the privileges which have been 
granted to them, they have not met 
with much ſucceſs, becauſe the ſet- 
tlers ruin themſelves at firſt by ex- 
penſive experiments which they are 
obliged to make, in order to know 
the nature of the ſoil, and the beſt 
manner of turning it to advantage : 
and indeed in all appearance, they 
cannot expect great ſucceſo until the 
government ſhall defray the expence 


of the firſt cultivation. Vet, weak as 


theſe colonies are, the Laplanders 
can never accuſtom themſelves to 
look upon them with a favourable 
eye. In effect, theſe new comers, 
by cutting down the foreſts, and of- 
ten, through negligence or premedi- 
tated defign, ſetting fire to the moſs, 
as allo by deſtroying the wild rein- 
deer, partly deprive them of the 
means of ſubſiſting, and reduce them 
to the cruel alternative of either 
quitting the place or becoming their 
Haves. For, it rarely happens that 
2 Laplander thinks of building an 
houſe, and engagizg in agriculture: 
he never takes this reſolution until 
he has ſuſtained ſuch a loſs of his 
rein- deer, that he cannot poſſibly 
retrieveit; and frequently even in 
that caſe, he chooſes rather to gain 
lus livelikood by fiſhing, or tending 
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flocks, than ſubject himſelf to the 
labour of the ground. 

As the greateſt wealth of the 
Laplanders conſiſts in their herds of 
rein- deer, nature, which diſpoſetl 
every thing with admirable ſagaciy, 
hath given them a country abound. 
ing with moſs. It covers whole 
piains, and is, eſpecially in winter, 
the only food of the rein deer; for 
in ſummer, theſe animals likewiſe 
eat leaves and graſs, Although this 
production of the earth ſeems re. 
ſerved for them, the people at Abg 
in Finland, and in ſome other places, 
have, during a ſcarcity of hay, en. 
deavoured to make their cattle and 
ſheep eat of it. I ſhall, by the bye, 
deſcribe how it is managed, and | 
hope I ſhall be pardoned for this 
{mail digreſion, in favour of thoſe 
to whom it may be of ſervice. 

; This moſe is collected towards 
Michaelmas, and laid in great heap: 
in the open field; for, as it attracts 
a great deal of moiſture, and pie. 
ſerves it a long time, it would rot 
in barns. They never take in more 
at a time than will ſerve them for 
eight days; aud after having clean- 
ed it from the ſand which it may 
contain, it is waſhed in boiling wa. 
ter on the evening before it is given 
to the cattle. As the cows and 
ſheep do not eaſily accuſtom them- 
ſelves to ſuch food, a little ſalt o: 
meal is throv/n into the hot water, 
with which it is moiſtened when 
preſented to them; by which meant 
the taſte of the moſs is iraproved, 
and the appetite of thoſe animals 
excited. This is their food in tbe 
morning, and when they are water. 


ed, it is given to them by way of 


ſtraw or hay. This kind of nouriſt- 
ment has been obſerved to rence! 
their fleſh more juicy, and im pot 

| | e 
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ne quality of their dung; but it 
N A only in the 4 for 
ine ſpring, the too great moiſture 
| WH which it contains, would injure the 
rah of the cattle. be | 

, But this is not the caſe with the 
tein-deer, for whoſe ſole bencfit, as 
we have already obſerved, the moſs 
ſeems to grow in the country. 
Theſe animals are endowed with 
ſuch a ſure inſtinct for knowing 
WW where it is, even under the ſnow, 
that when the Lapland herdſman 


perceives them brow2ing apon that 
„wach ſticks to the trees, without 
0 digging beneath the ſnow, he takes 


it for granted that the ground in 
that diſtrict produces none, and 
trives his herd elſewhere to feed. 
0 The rein- deer arè almoſt the only 
ade of the Laplanders, require 
rery little care, and anſwer almoſt 
all their occaſions. They eat very 
lutle, and are never houſed; in 
ſummer, when the natives travel, 
they carry their cloaths, proviſions 
and utenſils ; in winter they draw 
their ledges with great ſpeed, inſo- 
much, as to go eighteen or twenty 
of our leagues at one ſtage, without 
eating, drinking, or halting. Were 
they puſhed, they would make ſtill 
more way, but then they would be 
fatigued. After their moſt ſevere 
Purnies, they require no more food 
tian as much moſs as a min can 
bold in both hands. | 

The fleſh of the rein-deer is the 
ordinary food of the Laplanders. 
They are cloathed with their ſkins, 
from head to foot, and exchange 
the ſuperftuity for ſummer habits 
and tents, which ſerve them inſtead 
of houſes: They yield milk thro' 
al the year; and this in ſummer is 


tieſe animals, and in autumn it is 
toren in ſmall caſks ; the cheeſe 


dried in the ſtomachs and hides of 


which they make of it being a ds - 
licacy not only for them, but alf6 
for their neighhours; but the blood 
and marrow of the rein-deer are 
the moſt delicious diſhes of the nã- 


tives; they mate twine of their 
herves, and offer up their horns to 


their idols; for, notwithſtanding 
all the efforts which the Swedes 


have hitherto made, they have not 


been able to detath them fron 
idolatry. | | 
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ſeſs the greateſt herds of rein- deer; 
ſome of them being owners of three 
thouſand. Theſe herds are apt to 
wander from the places where they 


are brought to feed: ſometimes. 
they run away of themſelves, and 


ſometimes they are debauched and 
carried off by the wild rein-deer, 
which are continually ttaverſing the 
country, In winter their keepers 
eaſily find them, by tracing their 


footſteps in the ſnow ; but they find 


more difficulty in ſummer, becabſe 


in that ſeaſon their track is neceſſa-. 
rily diſtinguiſhed: Another care of 


the Laplanders is to defend their 


rein-deer from the attacks of the 


wolves, which, when they fall upon 


one of their herds, will ſtrangle for · | 


ty or fifty in one hight. 


It is ſometimes pretty difficult to 


rear the rein-deer, the ſucceſs de- 
pending upon the temperature of 


the air. When the ſnow that falls 


in autumn turns into ice, the year 
becomes very ſevere to them, be- 


cauſe, they can no longer find' the 
moſs düdet it; and vnlef5 that of 


the trees be in greater plenty, a 
gion number of them periſh. Be- 


des, all of them, great and ſmall, 


are ſubject to a diſtemper that ſome- 
times carries off a third part of the 
herd. As in France, the cattle and 
goats are attacked by the ſatne diſ- 

2 * order, 
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order, we ĩmagine it will not be un- 
uſeful to deſcribe it, together with 
the remedy, which M. Friewald 
has publiſhed in the Memoirs of the 
academy of Stockholm. 

This diſtemper is, in the language 
of the country, called Curbma, con- 
ſiſting of large bumps formed upon 
the backs of the rein- deer, having 
in the middle an opening large 
enough to admit a gooſe-quill, if 
the bottom was not occupied by a, 
black, tenſe ſkin, which is the ex- 
tremity of a grub, contained in the 
bump. This grub, or chryſal's, 
white in every other part but juſt 
under the opening we have mentio- 
ned, is about the ſize of an acorn, 
and has the figure of an egg, ſur- 
rounded with ſmall wreathed circles: 
it is produced by a fly reſembling 
the gad bee anddrone, which is very 
common in Lapland, and of which 
Linnæus has given an anatomical 
deſcription in a memoir which is 
adopted by the academy of Stock- 
holm. As this fly has no fling, 
though ſome naturaliſts have given 
it one upon hearſay, it cannot dig 
a hole for its eggs in the hide of the 
rein deer, but drops them on the 
backs of theſe animals, whoſe backs 
are always rough at the time when 
this infect lays its eggs. An egg 

falling in this manner among the 
hair of a rein- deer, ſticks faſt like a 
nit, and being batched, m the ſequel 
produces a ſmallworm, whichpierces 
the hide, and lodges itſelf between 
that and the fleth of the animal. 
There i is metamorphoſed into a 
chryſalis, from which at length pro- 
ceeds a fly, throngh the aperture of 
the bump. One would imagine, 
that on the firſt attacks of the gnaw- 
ing worm, with which the rein- deer 
| hnds 1:{clt incommoded, it might 
free itſelf from ſach à dangerous 
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gueſt, either by cruſhing or putting 


it off with its horn; but at in mel 
very ſeaſon he has ſhed his horny, ua 
and young ones bud out ſo tender * 


and ſenſible, that nothing can touch 
them, without cauſing the ſevere! 


pain. Nevertheleſs, nature, which * 
hath thus left the rein-deer without ＋ 
defence againſt this injury, hath * 

given them inſtinct to foreſee aud E 
avoid it. As ſoon as he perceives _ 
this fatal fly approaching, he is ſeiz- . 
ed with conſternation, betakes hin. ˖ * 
ſelf to fight, quits the plains, and * 
gains the ſummits of the moun. Ky 
tains covered with ſnow, fon ., 
whence he dares not deſcend, even vet 
to appeaſe the hunger that devou gde 
him. There he ſtands continua dul. 
upon his guard, with his ears prick-W; 
ed up, and his eyes wide open, 2 
ſtamping with his feet, ſnortingę f bein 
and inceſſantly ſhaking his tail and en. 
his whole body. Indeed all the und 
precautions are no more than ne. de. 
ceſlary, to avoid thoſe formidable fqu 
infe&ts, which having but two o etch. 
three weeks to live, ſpend tha van 
whole time in queſt of the back a bun 
fome rein-deer, where they may de. fat. 
poſit the fruit of their fecundity aq gef. 
the hope of perpetuating the ſpecies WM. 


During this ſhort period of life, the 
take no nouriſhment, but are ablo- 
lutely in inceflant motion, and in 
ſuch violent agitation, that ſome- 
times, through mere fatigue, the 
fall as dead upon the ground. 
In order to hinder theſe flies from 
letting their eggs fall among tie 
hair of rein-deer, and the worm 
from piercing the ſkin of theſe anl 
mals, M. Friewald thinks the Lap 
landers ought to aſe for their cats 
the ſame precaution they take !0 
themſelves, againſt the aſſaults 0 
thoſe gnats we have mentioned n 
the former part of this 1 
| names 
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( amely, to rub their ſkins in every 
part that is not covered by their 
bbachs, with an ointment, compoſed 
of tar, and the milk of the rein- 
deer. If, therefore, they would 
likewiſe anoint the bodies of the 
rein-deer, in all thoſe parts Where 
ee fly can depoſit its eggs, it is 
4 probable ſhe would cautiouſly avoid 
"WW truſting them to ſuch a prepoſterous 
matrix ; for every thing that is fat 
ind oily, becomes mortal to inſeCts, 
Mt) obſtrutting their pores. On this 
"I principle he concludes, that even if 
the egg ſhould fall among the hair 
and be hatched, the worm would ne- 
er be able to lodge itſelf under the 
1 hide of the rein deer, becauſe it 
"BW could not proceed fo far, till after 
having eaten the tar which covered 
| and this it could not do, withbut 
being poiſoned. For the {ame rea- 
ſon, he imagines, that if the Lap- 
anders would pour ſome tar into 
the openings of the bumps, the con- 
ſequence would infallibly be this ; 
either the chryſalis would die for 
vant of air, or, if the fly ſhould be 
brmed, it would come before the 
tatural time; the tar on one ſide 
tefending it from the external air, 
and the heat of the rein-deer acting 
vith greater force on the other, 
whence the fly eſcaping from the 
priſon ſo ſoon, would be ſurpriſed 
by the cold, under which it could 
bot ſubſiſt ; ſo that perhaps the 
Whole ſpecies would be deſtroyed. 
The reia-deer are not the only 
pod of the Laplanders; the richeſt 
ort, in the journies they make 
in ſummer, to the frontiers of 
Norway, purchaſe kine and ſheep, 
Which they do not kill until the 
ow begins to fall. They likewiſe 
$9 a hunting, and the game which 
% moſt to their taſte, is the bear aud 
lie beaver. They uſually bake the 
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whole bear, and divide it among 

thoſe who killed it. The bones are 
religiouſly gathered, and interred 
with two wooden ſpoons, a joiner's 
plane, aknife, and ſome other uten- 
fils ; theſe people firmly believin 

that the bear will one day riſe and 
return, and have occaſion for all 
theſe things: for this reaſon they 
will not ſuffer a dog to carry away 
one of his bones, or if he ſhould 
ſteal one, he is immediately killed; 
and the loſs ſupplied by one of his 
own. TheLaplandets alſo eat horſe- 
fleth, either that which they kill, or 
that which they find dead; they in 
like manner accuſtom themſelves 
to the fleſh of dogs, foxes, aud 
wolves. Nevertheleſs, we mult ex- 
cept thoſe among them,whoemploy 


' themſelves in fiſhang, and do 3 


in life, but paſs from one lake an 
one iſland to another, living entire- 
ly upon fiſh, which they dreſs in 
many different ſhapes, in ſome di- 
ſtricts, bruiſing, beating, and mix- 
ing it with the powder of pine - bark, 
in order to make a kind of douille. 
But, whether the Laplanders live 
upon fleſh, or upon fiſh, cookery is 
among them ſuch a noble office, 
that it is reſerved as a right belong- 


ing to the maſter of a family, who 


ſometimes however reſigns it to his 
ſervant. But the women never in- 
termeddle in this domeſtic function: 
it is enough that they are allowed 
to take care of the children; they 
are not deemed pure enough to pre- 
pare food for the men, or'to touch 
thoſe delicate meſſes which we have 

deſcribed. | 
The induſiry of the Laplanders 
not only ſupplies their neceſſary 
wants, but even their magnificence. 
They make very commodious ca- 
noes, ſo light that a man can carry 
one upon his back; and their ſledges 
Z 2 are 
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are entirely of their own manufac. 
ture, even thoſe that are adorned 
with all ſorts of figures in horn. 
Their neighbours buy of them little 
boxes, baſkets; and their ſnuff- 
boxes, ornamented with different 


figures, are known and in requeſt. 


thro" the whole north; but their 
maſter-pieces are magic drums, 
which heretofore they commonly 
uſed, and ſtill uſe in private, for the 
2 gp divination. They make 
rn-ſpoons, and every man com- 
poſes his own almanac, made of lit 
tle bits of wood or horn, upon 
which are markcd the days, weeks, 
and months. Nor do they need any 
aſſiſtance in making their moulds, 
and melting their pewter plates 
The women are very dextrous in 
making pewter-wire, with which 
they adorn the girdles and garments 
of the men, as well as the harnels 
of the rein- deer; they can dreſs all 
forts of ſkins, and ſhape them into 
all the different parts of dreſs. 
Their cards and patterns are of their 
own fabric; and they make ropes 
of the roots of trees, and a very 
good even thread of the ſinews of 
animals. Finally, they make very 
ſerviceable bows of Riff fir and pliant 
birch, which they join together and 
unite with a glue, prepared in this 
manner : they flea a river fiſh called 
perche, and after having dried the 
ſein, put it to ſoak in cold water, 
until the ſcales can be taken of: 
then they put four or five of theſe 
{kins in the bladder of the rein- deer, 
or in the bark of a birch-tree, that 
the water may not wet them in the 
following operation, but that they 
may be penetrated by the vapour 
alone. Theſe ſkins being thus 
wrapped up, are boiled in water for 
the ſpace of half an hour, or more, 
care being taken to ſink them with 


together by rolling them roun{ 


have ſufficient time to dry. 
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a ſtone to the bottom of the veſſel 
When they have been boiled d 
due time, the bundle is taken our 
and the ſkins are found reduced in 
real glue, ſo tenacious, that pieces 
of wood joined together by it, ne. 
ver ſeparate, provided the precau. 
tion has been taken to keep them 


with packthread, that the glue mzy 


From what we have ſaid of Lap. 
land, and its inhabitants, a judy. 
ment may be formed of the trade f 
that people, which in winter they 
carry on with the Swedes, and in 
ſummer with the Norwegians. The 
Swediih merchants repair to the 
places where the Laplanders aſſen. 


ble for divine ſervice, for trying the 
their ſuits, or paying their tribute redes 
There they buy rein- deer, ſkins off" Da 
rein deer, fowls, fiſh, fleſh of rein. uſe 
deer dried in the air, all forts 0f Nor 
furs, cheeſe made of the milk a. th 
rein. deer, butter, baſkets, bul:ins, A d 
ſhoes, gloves, and many other thing |<? 
of 8 manufacture. They 
ſell to the Laplanders, tobaceo 
meal, broad cloth, hemp, kitchen 
tackle of iron and copper, fe“ 
ſpoons, bracelets, girdles, rings A , 
cups, hatchets, cutlery-ware, du, 
hides, gunpowder, fuſils, lead, pins, 1h 
brimſtone, pewter, wine, beer, fg: © 


feathers, down, and other ſuch com- cpre! 
modities, a ſmall part of which they ad 
ſell again in their ſummer excuruots 
to the frontiers of Norway; butthey 
do not, in this ſeaſon, carry on {uct 
an advantageous trade as in wigteg 
tor at that time the {kins are not 10 
good as during the froſt ; ſo that 
they neither vend many furs nl 
much dried fleſh, the merchandite 
of their country being almoſt re 
duced to bark-ropes and cheele 


made of the milk of rein. deer. . 


. contrary,they furniſh themſelves 
nich the richer ſort cover with 
Le or red cloth to ſerve them for 
utraſſes, ſalt, tobacco, and eſpeci- 
ly with aqua - vitæ, which is prohi- 
ted in Sweden. While they were 
counted ſorcerers, they got a great 
al by ſelling to ſailors magic 
jots, of ſuch virtues as to accom - 
odatethem with favourable winds, 
hitherſoever they were bound; 


informed on that ſubject, they 
dro buyers, and this fine branch 
{trade is abſolutely loft. 


led by way of barter, though 
money is current among them; 
t they receive nothing from the 
redes, x ho give them that money, 
it Daniſh and Dutch crowns, be- 
le they cannot carry any other 
Norway. It is not very fingular 
ut their neighbours ſhould pretty 
ell underſtand their language, as 
ere is upon the frontiers of Swe- 
a, a neutral language called the 
muage of the burghers; but we 
zut to ature the reader, that the 
land language is not ſo barba- 
as as many imagine, and that 
me people have written in it. 
ter than that of Finland, and 
ore regular than the Swediſh, it 
refles things with great preci- 
bn. For example, it has fix or 
fu terms to ſignify the different 
ics of roads, as many for the 
ountains, and about four and 


operties. The moods of the verbs 
© more numerous than in any o- 
er language, and they have no 
der than thirteen different caſes 
their nouns ſubſtantive. 


th felt, cows, ſheep, ſheep-ſkins, 


n at preſent, the world being bet- 


The Laplanders for a long time, 


ny to diſtinguith the rein- deer, 
Ording to their ſex, age, and 
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An account of a ſociety talled Dun- 
kards, in Penſylvania, by a gentle- 


man o America. p 


HE Dunkard town, called 
Ephrata, is fituated in the 


frontier part of Lancaſter county, 


fourteen miles from Lancaſter, and 
lies between two ſmall hills. From 
the top of each of theſe there is a 
regular declivity to the bottom, 
where a ſmall river runs, and by 
one of its windings encircles about 
one half of the ground poſſeſſed by 
the Dunkards. This river ſerves as 
a kind of natural fence on the one 
fide ; the other is ſecured by aditch, 
and a large bank planted with trees; 
the whole tract containing about 


250 acres. The road from Lancaſ- 


ter to Ephrata is very good, and the 


variety of landſcapes that ſtrike the 


eye, make it agreeable. 'That part 
of it next Ephrata, is very ſolitary, 
where the inhabitants are thinly 
ſcattered, and the country becoming 
more hilly, makes the road tak» ſc- 
veral windings through the interja- 
cent valleys, which are all well ſyp- 
plied with rivulets of water, and ca- 


vered over with trees. Nothing is ' 


ſeen but the works of nature uncor- 
rected by the hand of man. This 
little ſocicty had its riſe apwards of 
twenty years ago, from a German 
who ſettled in the place where E- 
phrata now ſtands, and was then 
altogether uncultivated, as well as 
the adjacent country, for fereral 
miles round He lived in this {-1: - 
tude ſome years, having little or o 
intercourſe with the reſt of mar- 
kind, but ſupplied by his own in- 
duſtry whatever neceſſaries he want- 
ed. After ſome time the country 


ear him began to be ſettled by ſome” 


of his own countrymen; and bis 
Z 3 | ; an- 
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vncommon exemplary piety induced 
ſomeofthem, whoſeprinciples nearly 
correſponded with his own, to join 
him. T heir ſociety ſoon increaſed, 
numbers of both ſexes reſorting to 
them. The females were diſpaſed 
of in a nunnery by themſelves, and 
put under the tuitian of a ſage ma- 
tron. Ambition or pęcuniary views 
had no ſhare in their union; and as 
they gave themſelves up entirely to 
devotion and induſtry, their gains 
were thrown into a common ſtock, 
out of which private as well 2s gub- 
lic exigencies were ſupplied. 
The ſituation of their town is 
jzudicicuſly choſen, being on the de- 
clivity of a little hill which faces the 
ſouth ea}, and ſcreens them from the 
piercing north-winds in the winter. 
The town is built in the form of a 
triangle, with a large orchard in 
the middle. Along tbe outſide are 
Planted thick rows of apple, peach, 
and cherry. trees, which bear great 
quantities of fruit. Taeir houſcs 
are all wocd, and for the moſt part 
three ſtories high. Each perſon has 
his own diſtinct apartment, that he 
may bare no interruption in his pri- 
vate devotions. Their rooms are 
plain, white, and clean. A ſepa- 
rate part of the town is aſſigned for 
the women, who have no commu- 
Nication with the men, unleſs in 
J2iging at public worſkip, and what 
is neceſſary in the oeconomy of their 
affairs. The number of men and 
women together exceed 250. If 
any of them chuſe to marry, they 
muſt leave the ſociety, but are ſup- 
plied out of the public fund with 
neceſſaries to ſęttle in ſome place, 
as they generally do, as near the 
Ephrata as they conveniently can, 
and afterwards ſend their children 
to be educated among their bre- 


they. 
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They endeavour to retrench eye. 
ry ſuperfluity in dreſs, diet, aw 
pleaſure. Their garb in winter; 
a long white gawn, tied round the 
waiſt with a belt. Behind hangs a 
large cap like a capuchin, which ther 
put on in the time of rain, or col 
for they wear no hats: a waiftccat 
of the ſame cloth, a coprſe ſhin 
trowſers and ſhoes. In ſumne 
their cloaths are of the ſane form 
and colour, but made of linen 
The women's is the ſame with that 
oi the men; only inſlead of troy 
ſers, they wear petticoats, and a 
ways keep their faces mufiled up i 
their large capuchins when out cd 
the nunnery. The men let their 
beards grow to the full length, and 
wear their hair ſhort. Their diet 
is for the moſt part vegetables; 
they abſtain from fleſh-meat, not 
through principle, but judge it mol 
agreeable tothemortified abſtenuon! 
life a Cariſtian ought to lead, Iti 
certaii that luxury is unknown 2 
mong them, which is eaſily diſcoy 
ered on firit ſeeing them, being 
quite lean in body, and not the 
leait appearance of blood in tie! 
faces. Their recreations are 90 
other than the alternate perlorn 
ance of religious and domeſtic d 
ties, which they endeavour to int! 
mix in ſuch a manner, that nei! 
may be burthenſome. They reg! 
larly celebrate public worſhip ta ice 
every day, and as often every nyt 
Inſtead of beds they ileep 0 
benches, and uſe a little woode 
block for a pillow. Each room! 
furniſned with a couple of theſe. 
Their preſident is a perſon wit 
had a regular education atHalle! 
Germany. He took orders, 
was a miniſter in the Calviniſts con 
munion ſeveral years; but not be 
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rg able to ſatisfy himfelf in ſome 
wints, he left that ſet, and went 
wer to the Dunkards. He is a 
man of an open, affable temper, and 
ee in converſation beyond what 
ou would expect from a perſon ſo 
ngid in his manner of life. The 
lowing account of their principles 
[had from him. They retain both 
ſaeraments, but admit adults only to 
baptiſm, which they adminiſter by 
dpping or plunging. They entire- 
deny original fin, as to its effects 
o Adam's poſterity ; and conſe- 
quently hold free will. All vio- 
i lace they eſteem unlawful, even 
0M(elf-defence in times of danger. 
ei boing to law they think contrary 
a the goſpel, even when defrauded, 
feier when their property is unjuſtly 
5 WW ſeized. They are ſtrict in obſerv- 
oo ing the Jewiſh ſabbath, to a degree 
008 of ſuperſtition. They bave no ſet 
1198 form of ſervice, but pray and preach 
199 extempore. Their diſcourſes, by all 
an | could learn, treat in general of 
0 Chriſtian virtues, humility, chaſtity, 
0 temperance, &c. They believe the 
ta cead had the goſpel preached to 


en tem by our Saviour; andthat, ſince 


no his reſurrection, the ſouls of the 
"I jul are employed in preaching the 
11-2 goſpel to thoſe who have had no 
revelation of ic in their life, nor ſuf- 
hcient means to be convinced of its 
rath, They deny the eternity of 
torments, which they think are myſ- 
tically alluded to the Jewiſh ſab- 
bath, ſabbatical year, and year of 
Jubilee. They look upon each of 
tieſe as typical of certain periods 
ater the general judgment, in 
which the ſouls of thoſe who are not 
then admitted into happineſs, are 
purifed and purged from their cor- 
ruption and obduracy. If any with- 
eien the ſtnaller periods are fo far 
"i fumbled as to acknowledge God to 
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be holy, juſt, and good, and Chriſt 
to be their only Saviour, they are 
received into happineſs. Thoſe 
who continue obſtinate are ſtill kept 
in torment, till the grand period 


typified by the jubilee arrives, when 


univerſal redemption will takeplace, 
and all made happy in the endleſs 
fruition of the Deity. 

Harmony and mutual affection 
reigns ſurpriſingly among them; 
every perſon is induſtrious, and quite 
contented with the taſk aſſigned 
him. They are remarkably hoſpi- 
table to all ſtrangers. If a traveller 
aſks them any thing, they will chear- 
fully give it him; and if it happens 
to be late in the evening, will aſk 
him to ſtay all night, but refuſe to 
accept of any recompence. 

The nuns are very ingenious in 
drawing flowers and pieces of wri- 
ting ; eſpecially the latter, with 
which they adorn their churches ; 
and among theſe are ſome curious 
and finiſhed pieces, done in Germa 
text. | | 


r 


A character from Sully. 


HEN the Duke de Sul. 
ly, in 1603, ſet out on an 
embaſlage for the court of England, 
he was attended by a numerous 
retinue of the principal gentlemen 
in France: amongſt the reſt Mr. 
Servin- preſented his young ſon to 
him ; at the ſame time, earneſtly 
begging the duke, that he would 
uſe his beſt. endeavours to make 
him an honeſt man. This requeſt 
ave Sully a great curioſity to 
Tk into his character; and he 
gives the following ſtriking account 

of him. | 1 
His genius, ſays he, was ſo live- 
ly that nothing could eſcape his. 
£ 4 pene · 
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2 his apprehenſion was 
o quick, that he underſtood every 
thing in an inſtant; and his memo- 
Ty. ſo prodigious, that he never 
forgot any thing. He was maſter 
of all the branches of philoſophy, 
the mathematics, particularly for- 
tiſication and deſigning. Nay, he 
was ſo thoroughly acquainted with 
divinity, that he was. an excellent 
preacher, when he pleaſed, and 
could manage the controverſy for, 
or againſt, the proteſtant religion, 
with the greateſt ability. He not 
only und-rſtood the Greek, He- 
brew, and other learned languages, 
but ail the jargons of the moderns. 
He entered ſo exactly into their 
pronunciation and accent, to which 
ke joined ſuch a perſect imitation 
of their air and manners, that 
not only the people of the diffe- 
rent nations in Europe, but the ſeve- 
ral provinces of France, would have 
taken him for a native of the coun- 
try, He applied his talent to imi- 
tate all ſorts of perſons, which he 
performed with wonderful dexte- 
rity ; and was accordingly the beſt 
comedian in the world. He was a 
gocd poet, an excellent muſician, 
and ſung with equal art and ſweet- 
neſs. Tie ſaid maſs; for he would 
do every thing, as well as know eve- 


Ty thing. His body was perfectly 


proportioned to his mind. He 
was well made, vigorous and agile, 
formed for all ſorts of exerciſes. He 
rode a horſe we l, and was admired 
for dancing, leap:ng, and wreflinp. 
He was acquainted with all kind, 
of ſports and diverſions, and 
could pratiiſe in moſt of the ma- 
thematical arts. —-— Reverſe the 
meal, ſays Sully: he was a liar, 
falſe, treacherous, cruel, and cow- 
ardly, a ſharper, drunkard, and 
Slution. He was a gameſter, an 
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abandoned debauchee, a blafphe. 
mer, and atheiſt, In a word, wy 
poſſeſſed of every vice, contrary 
to nature, to honour, to religion, 
and ſociety ; he perfiſted in his vice; 
to the laſt, and fell a facrifice 90 
his debaucheries, in the flower of 
his age ; he dyed at the public 
ſtew, holding the glaſs in his hand, 
ſwearing and denying Gad. 

Any reflections upon th1s cha. 
rater would be needleſs, it muſt 
appear ſo thoroughly vicious ; and 
the more dangerous from all thoſe 
extranrdinary qualities both of body 
and mind which accompanied it, 
eventhe unhappy father pronounced 
it fo in a ſon; and the Duke de 
Sully obſerves, that he was at once 
a miracle and moniter. To con- 
clude, it is then evident, that virtue 
does not conſiſt in the poſſeſſion of 
the greateſt perſonal or external ac. 
vantages, but in the right uſe and 
application of theſe, from a con- 
ſtant and pure intention. It is 
this only: which properly excitcs 
the moral ſentiment of eſteem and 
approbation; nor can the mok 
ſhining abilities, which the human 
nature is ſuſceptible of, avert that 
infamy and contempt, which is the 
natural portion of vice. 

If parts allure thee, think how 
Bacon ſhined, "i 
« The wiſeſt, brighteſt, meanelt, 
of mankind.” | 
I am, Sir, 
your moſt humble ſervant, 


— 


— — — * 


Anecdotes of the preſent author of the 
Bruſſels Gazette. 


| Is name is Maubert, and be 
is by birth a Frenchman, 


He was cducated in a ſeminary of 
e je fun: 
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its in Picardy, and, at length, 
entered the ſociety ; but being ena- 
noured of a beautiful nun, he made 
in elopement with her, and pro- 
ſeſſed himſelf a proteſtant. He came 


0 Bruſſels, where he obtained the 


protection of M. K inſchot, reſident 
of the States, by whoſe means he 
cot ſafe to Holland. He now found 
himſelf immerged in great difficul- 
ics, and reduced to extream want ; 
he generoſity of the proteſtants fell 
ort of his expectations, and his 
converſion was far from anſwerin 

his views. Some bpokſellers em- 
:loyed him to write for them; 
hut his converted nun was the prin- 
pal ſource of ſupport. ,A Saxon 
cunt, in his travels through Hol- 
und, met with her at the anus, 


xd taking a fancy to her, carried 


ber with him to Dreſden. Maubert 
was taken notice of on her account, 
ard found a friend and protector in 
dis rival, who recommended him 
o à Saxon nobleman, to be pre- 
ceptor to his ſons. He ſoon ac- 
quired the eſteem of the family by 
his wit and agreeable converſation. 
This nobleman was an inveterate 
enemy to Count Bruhl, and had en- 
raped with ſome of his friends to 
in him. Maubert was pitched 
on as a proper perſon to draw up 


a deduction of grievances, and his 


performance gained him the ap- 
plavſe and confidence of the anti- 
miniſterial party. He was admitted 
0 their conferences, and conſulted 
by them on the means of attaining 
their aim; and, had his advice 
been taken, it is more than proba- 
ble Count Bruhl had been depoſed, 
ad the preſent war prevented; 
"ut ſuch was the perplexity and 
"reſolution of the cabal, they could 
dot agree on the meaſures, tho' 
ey were determined to ſtrike the 


blow. The confidence of people | 


in their ſphere of life, preatly 
elated Maubert: he c- iſtrued the 
notice they took of him into friend- 
ſhip; and their viſits flattered his 
ambition. But one morning he re- 
ceived a viſit of an officer of the 
Saxon guards, who thus addreſſed 
him in a ſurly tone: I arreſt you 
in the King's name as a priſoner of 
ſtate.“ His papers were ſeized; 
he was hurrizd into a coach, and 
carried to the caſtle of Konigſtein, 
a few miles from Dreſden, towards 
the confines of Bohemia. He con- 
tinued there twenty-three months, 
and employed his time in cloſe ap- 
plication to ſtudy, and made con- 
ſiderable progreſs in politics. In 
the mean time, he remarked, that 
one of his fellow priſoners had the 
liberty of walking where he pleaſed, 
and that he was a priſoner only be- 
cauſe he preferred being a priſoner, 
with a penſion that enabled him to 
live comfortably, and ſmoke to- 
bacco from morning till night, to 
any ſituation in which he would be 


expoſed to the viciſſitudes of for- 
tune. This honeſt philoſopher al- 
ways wore a greaſy 1 


a wig of a monſtrous ſize, a re- 
markable large ſlouched hat, and 
flippers. Maubert cultivated a ſtrict 
intimacy with the philoſopher, whom 
one day, in ſultry hot weather, he 
found faſt afſeep. Maubert im- 
proved this circumſtance to his 
advantage ; he put on his friend's 
night-gown, hat, wig, and ſlip- 
pers, and, after lighting his pipe, 
he walked gravely out, without be- 
ing diſcovered, and arrived, in a 
couple of hours after, at Peterſ- 


walde in Bohemia, where he was 


in ſafety ; but his ſituation was ſtill 


diſmal ; he had little money, and 
neither ſhoes nor a coat. Next day 


he 
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he 0060 he his night-gown and 
wig with the prieſt of Peterſwalde, 
fot an old bh ck coat, and the ſlip- 

for a pair of ſhoes, and then 
ſet out for Prague. By the afliſt- 
ance of ſome friends, which the 
oddity of his late adventure had 
acquired him, he was enabled to 
go to Francfort on the Maine, and 
trom thence to Berlin, Holland, 
and England, where he had many 
adventures, and made many a ſhift 
to live. From England he was ob- 
liged to make a precipitate retreat, 
being taken for a ſpy; and a 
Dutch fiſhivg boat, that had ſold 
her cargo in the Thames, procured 
him the means of preſerving his 
liberty. He once more landed in 
Holland, where the preſent troubles 
offered him the means of gaining 
a hvclihood by his pen. He was 
advantageouſly known by his teſta- 
mentof C. Alberoni, and by his poli- 
tical hiſtory of this age. He publiſh- 
ed ſeveral political pamphlets, for 
which he was paid by the very ſame 
Count Bruhl, who had proſecuted 
him ſome years before. Ephraim 
Juſtified is a falſe repreſentation” of 
'the fituation of Saxony, under the 
Pruſſians: the affair of the coinage, 
the levies of recruits, and the raifing 
of con'ributions, are painted in 
odious and falſe colours; erroneous 
calculations, and facts that never 
exiſted bat in his brain, ferve to 
illuſtrate this performance. Count 
Brahl and Count Kaunitz's penſions 
to him were but ſcanty, which ob. 
liged hjm to make an offer of his 
pen to defend the Britiſh cauſe in 
polemic writings, His propoſals 
were rejected: piqued at ſuch a 
mark of indifference, he {wore re- 
venge. A letter which he wrote in 
the name of the late prince royal to 
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the King of Pruſſia, was intended 
to blacken the greateſt hero of the 
age. M. Van Hellen demanded 
ſatisfaction of the States in his 
maſter's name, and he was ordered 
1 a ſtate meſſenger twice to leave 

olland. He paid no regard to the 
compliment; but a ſurly ſcout, with 
his ſatellites, carried him, bon gre 
mal gre, in a coach to the limits of 
the States territories, where he was 
left to meditate on human viciſi. 
tudes. He went again to Bruſſels, 
where he was received with open 
arms; he returned to the boſom of 
the church, was made a Conſeiller de 
Cour by her Apoſtolic Majeſty, gra. 
tified with a penſion of 600 ducats, 
and probably has received from 
Rome abſolution for all the lies 
he 15 to tell in the Bruſſels Gazette, 


Singular account of a Miſer. 
Varice, ofallother paſſions is the 
leaſt to be accounted for, as it 
precludes the miſer from all pleaſure 
except that of hoarding ; the Pro- 
digal, the Gameſler, the Ambitious, 
have ſomething to plead by way of 
palliatives for their inordinate zf- 
fectiogs to their reſpective objects 
and purſuits; but the Miſer gratißes 
his paſſion at the expence of every 
conveniency, indulgence, or ever. 
neceſlary of life. He is aptly com- 
pared to the magpye, who hides 
1d which he can make no uſe of. 
M. Vandille, was the molt re- 
mark able man in Paris, both on ac. 
count of his immenſe riches, a8 
his extreme avarice. He lodged a 
high up as the roof would admit 
him, to avoid noiſe or viſits, mala 
tained one poor old woman to at 
tend him in his garret, allowed ber 
only ſeven ſous per week, or * 
penn) 
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penny per diem. His uſual diet was 

bread and milk, and for indulgence, 

ſome poor ſour wine on Sunday, on 

which day he conſtantly gave one 

farthing to the poor, being one ſhil- 

ling and a penny per ann. which he 
1 and after his death, his exten- 
ive charity amounted to forty- three 
fillings and four- pence. This pru- 

dent oeconomiſt had been a magiſ- 

trate, or officer, at Boulogne, from 

which obſcurity he was promoted to 
Paris, for the reputationof his wealth, 
which he lent upon undeniable ſe- 
curity to the public funds, not car- 
ing to truſt individuals with his life 
ud foul, While a magiſtrate at 
Boulogne, he maintained himſelf 
by taking upon him to be milk- 
taſter-general at the market, and 
from one to another filled his belly 
and waſhed down his bread, at no 
expence of his own, nor, doubtleſs, 
from any other principle than that 
of ſerving the public in regulating 
the goodneſs of milk. When he 
had a call to Paris, knowing that 
ſtage vehicles were expenſive, he 
determined to go thither on foot; 
and, to avoid being robbed, he 
took care to export with himſelf 
neither more nor leis than the con- 


iderable ſum of three-pence ſterling | 


to carry him one hundred and thirty 
miles. And with the greater faci- 
lity to execute his plan of opera- 
tion, he went in the quality of a 
poor prieſt or mendicant, and no 
coubt gathered ſome few pence on 
the road from ſuch pious and well- 
diſpoſed perſons of the country who 
were ſtrangers to him. | 

. The great value a miſer annexes 
to a farthing, will make us leſs ſur- 
priſed at the infinite attachment he 
muſt have to a guinea, of which it 
1s the ſeed, growing by gentle 
gradations, into pence, ſhillings, 
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pounds, thouſands, and ten thou- 
ſands, which made this worthy con- 
noiſſeur ſay, take care of the far- 
things, and the pence and ſhillings 
will take care of themſelves ; theſe. 
ſemina of wealth, may be compared 


to ſeconds of time, which generate 


years, centuries, and even eternity 
itſelf. | 

When he became extenſive rich, 
being in the year 1735 worth ſeven 
or eight hundred thouſand pounds, 
which he begot or multiplied on 


the body of a ſingle ſhilling, from 


the age of fixteen to the age of ſe- 
venty-two: one day he heard a 
woodman going by in ſummer, at 
which ſeaſon they ſtock themſelves 
with fewel for the winter; he agreed 
with him at the loweſt rate poſſible, 
but ſtole from the poor man ſeveral 
logs, with which he loaded him- 
ſelf to his ſecret hiding-hole, and 
thus contracted, in that hot ſeaſon, 
a fever; he then ſent, for the firſt 
time, for aſurgeon to bleed him, who 
aſking half a hvre for the operation, 
was diſmiſſed ; he then ſent for an 
apothecary, but he was as high in 
his demand; he then ſent for a poor 
barber, who undertook to open a 
vein for three pencea time; but, ſays 
this worthy oeconomiſt, friend, how 
often will it be requiſite to bleed? 
three times, ſaid he: and what quan- 
tity of blood do you intend to take? 
about eight ounces each time, an- 
ſwered the barber. That will be 
nine- pence too much, too much, 
ſays the old miſer, I have deter- 
mined to go a cheaper way to work; 
take the whole quantity you deſign 
to take at three times, at one time, 
and that will ſave me fix-pence ; 
which being inſiſted on, he loſt 
twenty-four ounces of blood, and 
died in a few days, leaving all his 
vaſt treaſures to the King, whom 


he 
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he made his ſole heir. Thus he 
cantracted his diſorder by pilfering, 
and his death by an unprecedented 
piece of parhmony. 


General Henry Hawley. 


Being perfectly well, both in 
I body and mind, know that I 
am writing this my laſt will, by 
which I. do hereby give, order, and 
diſpoſe of what is mine, both real 
_ perſonal, that there may be no 
diſputes after I ami gone. There- 
fore, as | began the world with 
nothing, and as all I have 1s of my 
own acquiring, I can diſpoſe of it 
as I pleaſe. But firſt, I direct and 
order (that as there is now a peace, 
and I may die the common way) 
my carcaſe may be put any Where; 
tis equal to me; but I will have 
no more expenc2 or ridiculous 
thew, than if a poor ſoldier (who 
is as good a man; was to be buried 
in the hoſpital. The prieſt, I con- 
clude, will have his fee: let the 
puppy have it. Pay the carpenter for 
the carcaſe box. Debts I have none 
at this time; ſome very ſmall trifles 
of courſe there may be; let them be 

aid; there is wherewith to do it. 
Fir, then, to my only ſiſter Anne 
Hawlcy, if ſhe ſurvives me, I give 
and bequeath 5000]. ſterling out 
of the 75001 which [ have at this 
time in bank annuities of 1748. Be 
that altered or not, I ſtill give her 
$0001. out of what I die worth, 
to diſpoſe of as ſhe pleaſes; and 
this to be made over to her, or 
paid, as ſoon as poſlible, after 1 
am dead; a month at molt. As to 
any Other relations, I have none 
who want, and as I never was mar- 
ried, have no heirs: I therefore 


 Toovey, widow, mother of this 


been for many years my friend and 


ſteward : ſhe is the perſon I think 
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have long ſince taken it into my 
head to adopt one heir, and ſon, 
after the manner of the Romans, 
who I hereafter name. 

But firſt, there's one Mrs. Eliz. 


aforeſsid adopted ſon, who has 


companion, and often my careful 
nurſe, and in my abſence a faithful 


myſelf bound in honour and grati- 
tude to provide for, as well as ! 
can, during her life. I do there- 
fore give and bequeath to the ſaid 
Eliz. Toorey, widow, all that my 
frechold eſtate, houſes, out- houſes, 
&c. and all the land thereto belong- 
ing, ſituate at the npper end of 
Welt-green, in the pariſh of Han- 
ley Wintny, and county of South. 
ampton, which I bought of William 
Shipway : I likewiſe give to the 
{aid Elizabeth Toovey the lands or 
farm commonly called Exall's farm, 
which join to the aforeſaid lands 
bought of William Shipway, and 
which I vought of Lord Caſtlemain. 
I alſo give her the field adjoining 
thereto, which I bought of farmer 
Hellhouſe, called the Paddock. I 
likewiſe give to the ſaid Elizabeth 
Toovey, my farm-houſe, other 
houſe, and all out-houſes, &c. and 
all the lands thereto belonging, 
ſituate at the bottom of Weſt— 
green, pariſh and eounty afore- 
{:;jd, which farm, lands, &c. 1 
bought of farmer Hellhouſe. | 
likewiſe give and bequeath to the 
{aid Elizabeth Toovey, the great 
meadow, which I bought of Tho- 
mas Ellis, carpenter, or wright, 
which is commonly called Tiliga- 
ny; and I give her alſo the little 
meadow overagainſt the great one, 
part of the purchaſe made of far- 
mer Hellhouſe to her. And I allo 


give 


1739. 
pive to the ſaid Elizabeth Toovey a 
little barn and farm I lately pur- 
chaſed, called Birchen Reeds, up- 
on Haſty-heath, in the pariſh of 
Mattlingly, or Hetzfield. I like- 
wiſe give and bequeath to the ſaid 
Elizabeth Toovey, my houſe, ſta- 
bles, out-houſes, and all the ground 
thereto belonging, which I purchaſ- 
ed lately of the widow Rooke, ſi- 
tuate in the pariſh of St. George's 
near Hyde Park-gate, in the county 
of Middleſex, ſhe to hold and poſ- 
ſels theſe ſeveral houſes and eſtates 
during her natural life; and then 
after her deceafe, I give and be- 
queath them to her ſecond ſon 
Captain William Toovey, my adopt- 
ed ſon and heir (at preſent a 
captain in the regiment of Royal 
Dragoons under my command) 
then when his mother dies, and not 
before, the whole which I have 
and do give to her, fo come to 
him, and be his and his heirs for 
ever. And I do direQ and require 
the ſaid Captain William Toovey, 
that as ſoon as I am dead, he ſhall 
forthwith take upon him both my 
names, and fign them, by act of 
parliament, or otherwiſe, as ſhall be 
needful. I do order and appoint 
that the aforeſaid E-zabeth Too- 
vey, ſhall have the uſe of all my 


goods, plate, &c. during her life, 


as alſo the uſe and intereſt of all 
the ſums of money 1 die poſſeſſed 
of in preſent, as alſo what ſhall be 
due to me from the government, 
during her natural life, excepting 
always the 5000 l. which I give my 
liter, and what legacies hereafter 
follow, and debts paid, and my 
dorſes and arms excluſive. - 

I do appoint Captain William 
Toovey my ſole executor and truſ- 
lee, to ſee this my will executed 
punctually, and to act in behalf of 
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my ſiſter, his mother, brother, and 
himſelf, and to ſtate my accounts 
with my agent for the time being, 
and all others concerned. 

As to his brother Lieutenant Co- 
lonel John Toovey, 1 give and be- 
queath to him 10001]. out of the 
money the government owes me, 
when paid. I alſo give him all my 
horſes and arms. I alfo give him 
up the writings and money, which 
his brother Captain William Too- 
vey owes me, lent him for his ſe- 
veral preferments in the regiment. 

give and bequeath to Elizabeth 
Burkett, ſpinſter, one hundred 
Pons as a legacy, ſhe having 

een a uſeful agreeable . 
to me; but upon this condition, 
that the never marries Lieutenant 
Colonel John Toovey, if ſhe does 
I give her nothing. Likewiſe if 
Lieutenant Colonel} John Toovey, 
ſhould be fool enough to marry 
her, Elizabeth Burkett, I diſannul 
whatever relates to him and her, 
and J give nothing either to Lieu- 
tenant Colonel John Toovey or her. 
And if after all this they ſhould be 
both fools and marry, I do bereby 
give (what 1 had given to them) 
I fay, I give it to my ſiſter Anne 
Hawley, and her heirs; and or- 
der her or them to ſue for the 
ſame. | 

1 once more appoint Captain 
William Toovey my executor ang 
truſtee ; and 1 order him to ad- 
miniſter ; there's no debts will 
trouble him, or his mother ; what 
there is ſhe will pay ; and that he 
immediately wait on my ſiſter with 
a copy of this will, if ſhe ſurvives 
me; if not, what I give her is his. 
In caſe I have not time to make 
another will, my houſe in the 
Mews, which leaſe is almoſt out, 
my filter has already by my gift. 


My 
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My houſe at Charlton I ſhall ſell ; 
ſo don't mention it. I have no 
other will but this, which is my 
laſt. In witneſs whereof I have 
hereunto ſet my hand and ſeal, 
having writ it all with my own 
hand, and figned each page: and 
this I did, becauſe I hate all prieſt 
of all profeſſions, and I have the 
worſt opinion of all members of the 
law. 
1749. 
1 S. H. HawLxy: 
Signed, ſealed, and delivered by 
Lieutenant General Henry 
Hawley, in our preſence, who 
likewiſe in his peſence have 
ſubſcribed our names as wit- 
neſſes. 
J. Wilkinſon, 
Sam. Moſs, 

Patt. Maguire. 
What follows in this ſheet is a 
codicil to the foregoing will; but, 
without making any alteration in 
the ſaid foregoing will, I by this 
give and bequeath to Captain Wil- 
iam Toovey, and his heirs, that 


farm and lands called Hurlebatts 


farm, lying near Hartford Bridye ; 
which lands I lately purchaſed of 
James Hare, yeoman; the houſe 
and barns not being yet purchaſed, 
nor twenty pounds a year belong- 
ing to it: but as the ſaid James 
Hare is under an obligation to tell 
it to me at a ſtipalated price, with- 
in twelve months, I do give the 
ſaid houſe, lands, &c. to the ſaid 
Captain William Toovey, in the 
fame manner as the lands firit 
mentioned; therefore I have here- 
unto ſet my hand and ſeal this 7th 
day of November, 1749. 
(L. 8.) HE. HAwWLE v. 
Signed, fealed and delivered, &c. 
Am. Hadges, 
Tho. Gibſon, 
Hen, Romerman. 
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I ſheet is alſo a codicil to ni 
WIII. 

Whereas my eſtate is increaſed! 
ſince the former date, by the pur. 
chaſe of Dipley mill, and land, 
&c. thereto belonging, at the rent 
of 50 l. a year, and by a mortgage 
of 10001. upon the eſtate of one 
John Fly at Odiam, as alſo of or 
by a mortgage of 15001. upon the 
toll of the turnpike at Pheaniſe 
Green, pariſh of Hartley Wintny; 
I do give to the aforeſaid Anne 
Hawley, my fiſter, the aboveſaid 
mill, lands, &c. for her life ; after 
her to Captain William Toovey ; 
and order him to pay her 50 l. a 
year penny retit, by half yearly 
payments, I give to Elizabeth 
Burkett, the 10601. mortgage up. 
on John Fly's eſtate; and I give 
to Captain William Toovey, the 
15001. loan on the toll as above, 
in preſent to him. Witneſs my 


hand and ſeal this z zd of October, 


1750. 
(L. S.] © He: Hawttr. 
Signed, ſealed, and delivered, &c 
John Smith, 
John Baignan, 
JaqueGuaillard. 
This ſheet is alſo a codicil to my 
will. — | 
Wheteas fince the foregoing co 
dicil, I have purchaſed that eſtate 
at Odiam, on which I had a mor: 
gage, being 50 l. a year, I give 
that in preſent to my ſiſter Anne 
Hawley, inſtead of Dipley mill, &c. 
the mill I give to Captain William 
Toovey, and order him as before 
to pay my ſiſter 50 l. a year penny 
rent quarterly. And whereas | 
have already articled for an eſtate 
called Blue-houſe farm (though the 
writings are not yet finiſhed) when 
done I give it to Captain William 
Toovey in preſent. I give to Elis 
Burkett 10001, to be paid i * 
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by her aunt Mrs. Elizabeth Toovey, 
out of the ready money I leave to 
her, either in the funds, or elfe- 
where : this in lieu of the mortgage 
nentioned before. I give more to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Toovey, widow, 
the 1500 J. lent upon the turnpike, 
1j before mentioned. I give unto 
Lieutenant Colonel John Toovey, 
ill my arms, horſes, books, plans, 
and every thing that is military. 
Witneſs my hand and feal this 28th 
bf February, 1752. 
(L.S.) Hz. HAwWLE x. 
Signed, ſealed and delivered, &c. 
John Smith, 
William Dollery, 
John Baignan. 
This ſheet is alſo a oodicil to my 
will, Whereas my eſtate is again 
ncreaſed, ſince the laſt date, hav- 
ing now purchaſed the aforeſaid 
Zloe-houſe farm, as alſo a farm and 
houſe and lands, at Hallſide, near 
Odiam, of one Mr. Horn, rent 
211. a year, I give the ſaid lands, 
Lc. of both the above farms, to 
the foreſaid William Toovey. [II 
al | ive unto him the mo | gage of 
four | thouſand pounds, wh | h 1 
im to ba] upon Mr. Cotting- 
dam's | ſtate in Ham | ire, when 
the title is | ade good, wh | his 
now before coun ] il. ] If it ſhould 
not be made good, I give the in- 
tereſt of that 40001. to his mother 


lend upon mortgages, I give to the 
aforeſaid Captain William Toavey. 


Witneſs my hand and ſeal this 16th 


day of May, 1753. 

(L.. S. He. HawLer. 

Signed, ſealed, and delivered, &c. 
Robert Leggat, 

Henry Romerman. 

Proved London, with four co- 

dicils, the 24th of March, 1959, 


before the worſhipful George Har- 


ris, doctor of laws, and ſurrogate, 
by the oath of William Toovey, 
Eſq; the ſole execator named in the 
ſaid will, to whom ad miniſtration 
was granted, having been firft 
ſworn duly to adminiſter. 
March 27, 1759 
Wm. Legard, 
Pet. St. Eloy, 2 wed 
H. Stephens, ) S675 


The remarkable trial of Eugene Aram, 
of Knareſborough, in the county of 
Fork, fchoolmaſter, for the murder 
of Daniel Clark, ſhoemaker, com- 


mitted on the 8th day of February, 
1744-5. 

ANIEL CLARK, the de- 

ceaſed, had been newly mar- 

ried, under the colour of having 

received a good fortune with hig 


wife, entered into a confederacy 
with Aram and Houſeman, a flax- 


Elizabeth Toovey, for her life dreſſer, to defraud ſeveral perſons 


and afterwards to him the ſaid 
William Toovey ; as likewiſe all 
tie monies he ſhall receive on my 
count due from the government; 
the intereſt of which I have before 
zen her for life. The title 


of the mortgage having not been 
made good, I have feratched thoſe 
lines out, as above. Whatever 
Purchaſes I may hereafter make, or 
whatever money I ſhall hereafter 


5 


of great quantities of plate, and 


other goods, Which Clark was to 


borrow from his friends and ac- 
quaintance, to make a firſt appear- 
ance in the marriage ſtate. This 
Clark effectually did, and borrow- 
ed goods of great value, ſuch as 
linen and woollen drapery goods, 
beſides three filver tankards, four 
filver mugs, one filver milk pot, 
one ring, ſet with an emerald and 

two 
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two brilliant diamonds, another 


with three roſe diamonds; a third 
with an amethyſt, and ſix plain 


rings, eight watches, two ſnuff- 
boxes, &c. all theſe in a private 
manner, and from different people. 
Clark having fraudulently obtained 
theſe goods, the place of dittribu- 
tion was 'fixed at Aram's houſe. 
Clark ſoon after was miſſing, and 
__ his intimacy with Aram and 
Houſeman, a ſuſpicion arifing that 
they might be concerned in the 
fraud, ſearch was made, ſome of 
the s were found at Houſe- 
man's, and others dug up in Aram's 
arden ; but as no plate was found, 
t was believed that Clark had gone 
off with that, and the buſineſs was 
dropt till the month of June 1758, 
When Aram was found to be at 
Lynn in Norfolk, where he was 
uſher of a ſchool, and arreſted for 
the murder of Clark. ; 
The wife of Eugene Aram, af- 
ter his departure from her, had in- 
timated her ſuſpicion of Clark's 
being murdered, having ſeen her 
huſband and Houſeman in a cloſe 
conference, and on miſſing Clark, 
aſked what they had done with 
him, She over-heard their concern 
at her ſuſpicion, on which Aram, 
her huſband, faid to Houſeman, 
that he would ſhoot her, ard put 
her out of the way; and after their 
departure, ſne went down and 
found ſeveral pieces and ſhreds of 
linen and woollen, which ſhe ſuſ- 
pected to be Clark's wearing ap- 
parel. | 
This, and other teſtimony, was 
pron before the inqueſt, at which 
ouſeman, being preſent, ſhewed 
all the marks of guilt, as trembling, 
paleneſs, ſtammering, &c. Upon 
the ſkeleton's being produced, 
Houſenan alſo dropt this unguard- 
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ed expreſſion ; taking up one of thi 
bones, he ſaid, * This is no mor 
Dan. Clark's bone than it is mine: 
which ſhewed, that if he was 
ſure that thoſe bones before hin 
were not Daniel Clark's, he mu! 
know ſomething more, as indee 
he did; for theſe were not the 
bones of Clark, but an accider 
deſigned to bring the rea! boch 
to light; which, Houſeman, after 
ſome evaſions in his firſt depoſition 
diicovered to be in St. Robert! 
cave, near Knareſborough, where 
it was found in the poſture de 
ſcribed; he then was admitted 
King's evidence againſt Aram, an 


broaght in one Terry, as an ac” 
complice in the murder. Houſe orb 
man gives his depoſition as follows: ; 

« That Daniel Clark was mur Tt 
dered by Eugene Aram, late © 1 
Knareſborough, a ſchoolmaſter, and 1 N 
as he believes, on Friday the 8th 1 
of February, 1744-5 ; for that n 
Eugene Aram and Daniel! Clark 
were together at Aram's houſ: ear. ot 
ly that morning, and that h 4 
[Houfeman] left the houſe, and * 
went up the ftreet a little before, oy 
and they called to him, deſiring © N 
he would go a little way with them, * 
and he accordingly went along 3 
with them, to a place called $. 88 
Robert's cave, near Grimble-bridge, | mh 
where Aram and Clark ſtopped, - 
and there he ſaw Aram ſtrike him Ho 


ſeveral times over the breaſt and 
head, and ſaw him fall as if he wa; fl. 
dead, upon which he came aw? 


and left them : but whether Aram wy 
uſed any weapon or not to kill 4 
Clark he cou'd not tell; nor does | 
he know what he did with tix "_ 
body afterwards, but believes that a 
Aram left it at the mouth of the fig 
Cave; for that, ſeeing Aram 09 Clat 


this, leſt he might ſhare the {ame 


kack, 


1 
gte, he made the beſt of his way 
tom him, and got to the bridge- 
end; where, looking back, he ſaw 
Aram coming from the cave fide, 
(which is in a private rock ad- 
wining the river) and could dif- 
tern 2 bundle in his hand, but did 
not know What it was; upon this 
he haſted away to the town, with- 
out either joining Aram, or ſeeing 
tim again till the next day, and 
from that time to this he never had 
my private diſcourſe with him. 
Afterwards, however, Houſeman 
aid, that.Clark's body was buried 
in St. Robert's cave, and that he 
was fure it was then there ; but 
defired it might remain till ſuch 
time as Aram ſhould be taken. He 
added further, that Clark's head 
hy to the right, in the tuin at the 
entrance of the cave.“ 

Aram being thus accuſed by 
Houſeman, was taken in the ſchoc] 
u Lynn in Norfolk, and aſter 
ſome evaſions on his firſt examina- 
ton, ſigned the ſubſequent, as fol- 
lows: * That he was at his own 
touſe the 7th of Feb. 1744-5, at 
tight, when Richard Houſeman 
and Daniel Clark came to him 
with ſome plate, and both of them 
went for more ſeveral times, and 
came back with ſeveral pieces of 
plate, of which Clark was endea- 
ouring to defraud his neighbours : 
tiat he could not but obſerve, that 
Houſeman was all that night very 
Ulioent to aſſiſt him, to the utmoſt 
of his power; and inſiſted, that this 
was Houſeman's buſineſs that night, 
and not the ſigning any note or in- 
irament, as is pretended by Houſe- 
man. That Henry Terry, then of 
&nareſborough, ale-keeper, was 23 
much concerned in abetting the 
lad frauds, as either Houſeman or 
Clark; but was not now at Aram's 
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houſe, becauſe, as it was market 
day, his abſence from his gueſts 
might have occaſioned ſome ſuſ- 
picion : that Terry, notwithſtand- 
ing, brought two ſilver tankards 
that night, upon Clark's account, 
which had been frandulently ob- 
tained ; and thatClark, fo far from 
having borrowed 20 l. of Houſe- 
man, to his knowledge-never bor- 
rowed more than gl. which he had 
paid him again before that night. 

That all the leather Clark had, 
which amounted to a conſiderable 
value, he well Knows, was con— 
cealed under flax in Houſeman's 
houſe, with intent to be diſpoſed 
of by little aud little, in order to 
prevent ſuſpicion of his being con- 
cerned in Clark's fraudulent prac- 
tices. 

That Terry took the plate in a 
bag, as Clark and Houſeman did 
the watches, rings, and ſeveral 
ſmall things of value, and carried 
them into the flat, where they and 
he (Aram) went together to St. 
Robert's cave, and beat moſt of the 
plate flat. It was then thought too 
late in the morning, .being about 
four o'clock, on the Sth of Feb. 
1744-5, for Clark to go off fo as to 
get to any diſtance; it was there- 
fore agreed he ſhould ſtay there 
till the night following, and Clark 
accordingly ſtaid there al! that day, 
as he believes, they having agreed 
to ſend him vidtuals, which was 
carried to him by Henry Terry, he 
being judged the moſt likely per- 
ſon to do it without ſuſpicion, tor 
as he was a ſhovter, he might go 
thither under the pretence of ſport- 
ing: that the next night, in order 
to give Clark more time to get off, 
Henry Terry, Richard Hovieman, 
and himſelf, went down to the. 
cave very early; but he [Aram] 

A a did 
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did not go into the cave, or ſee 
Clark at all; that Richard Houſe- 
man and Henry 'Terry only went 
into the cave, he ſtaying to watch 
at a little diſtance on the outſide, 
left any body ſhould ſurprize them. 

That he believes they were 
beating ſome plate, for he heard 
them make a noiſe; they ſtaid there 
about an hour, and then came out 
of the cave, and told him that 
Clark was gone off, Obſerving a 
bag they had along with them, he 
took it in his hand, and ſaw that it 
contained plate. On aſking, why 
Daniel did not take the plate along 
with him? Terry and Houſeman 
replicd, that they had bought it of 
him, as well as the watches, and had 
given him money for it; that being 
more convenient for him to go off 
with, as leſs cumberſowe and dan- 
gerous. After which they all three 
went into Houſeman's warehouſe 
and concealed the watches with the 
ſmall plate there, but that Terry 
carried away with him the great 
Plate : that afterwards Terry told 
him he carried it to How- Hill, and 
hid it there, and then went into 
Scotland, and diſpoſed of it : but 
as to Clark, he could not tell 
whether he was murdered or not : 
he knew nothing of him, only that 
they told him he was gone off.” 

After he had ſigned his confeſſion 
he was conducted to York Caſtle, 
where he and Houſeman remained 
till the aſſizes. 

From the above examination of 
Aram, there appeared great reaſon 
to ſuſpect Terry to be an accom- 
plice in this black affair; a war- 
rant was therefore granted, and he 
| likewiſe was apprehended and com- 
mitted to the Caſtle. Bills of in- 
dictment were found againſt them: 
but it appearing to the court upon 
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affidavit, that the proſecutor coul 
not be fully provided with his wi 
neſſes at that time, the trial wy: 
poſtponed till Lammas aſſizes. 

On the third of Auguſt 155, 
Richard Houſeman and Eusen 
Aram were brought to the ba 
Houſeman was arraigned on hi 


former indictment, acquitted, an 


admitted evidence againit Ara | ba 
who was thereupon arraigned 04 h 
Houſeman was then called upo by 

ran 


who depoſed, * That, in the nig 


between the 7th and 8th of Feb ng F 
ary 1744-5, about 11 o'clock, cord! 
went to Aram's houſe : that, at" 
two hours, and upwards, ſpent M 
paſſing to and fro between their ſe he! 
veral houſes, to diſpoſe of vario l 
goods, and to ſettle ſome notes cor plice 
cerning them, Aram propoſed, fu Vert 
to Clark, and then to Houſemat bout 
to take a walk out of town: th; and 
when they came to the field when *P! 
St. Robert's cave is, Aram a * 


Clark went into it over the hedg 
and when they came within fix « 1 


eight yards of the cave he ſaw theſ 
quarrelling : that he ſaw Aran 10 
ſtrike Clark ſeveral times, up of , 
which Clark fell, ard he never ſi V 
him riſe again: that he ſaw noi hea 
ſtrument that Aram had, and kne Wh 
not that he had any: that up Pas 
this, without any interpoſition ( 1 
alarm, he left them and return ©: 
home: that the next morning . "s 
went to Aram's houſe, and ak 
what buſineſs he had with Clark l M 
night, and what he had done w. | 
him? Aram replicd not to | Jo 
queſtion ; but threatened him if! | 
ſpoke of his being in Clark's con * 
pany that night; vowing revengill 
either by himſelf or ſome other p . 
ſon, if he mentioned any thing! i 
lating to the affair.” 10 


Peter Moor ( Clark's ſervant 
depoſe 


lepoſed, “ That, a little time be- 
fore his diſappearing, Clark went 
1 receive his wife's fortune: that 
won his return he went to Aram's 
houſe, where Moor then was : up- 
n Clark's coming in, Aram ſaid, 
Hm do you do, Mr. Clark ? I'm glad 
tþ ſee you at home again, pray what 
fcceſs? To which Clark replied, 
I bave receeved my wife's fortune, 
ard lade it in my pockst, tho" it ava, 
20 with difficulty I got it. Upon which 
Aram ſaid to Clark \ louſeman be- 
br Ming preſent) Let us go up flairs; ac- 
cordingly they went; upon which 
agel this witneſs returned home.“ 
i Mr. Beckwith depoſed, © That 
Len Aram's garden was ſearched, 
zou en ſuſpicion of his being an accom- 
conf plice in the frauds of Clark, there 
fil vere found ſeveral kinds of goods, 
nal dound together in a coarſe wrapper ; 
th and, among the reſt, in particular, 
gell piece of cambrick, which he him- 
a {lf had fold Clark a very little 
dp time before. 
Thomas Barnet, depoſed, © That 
gelen the 8th of Feb. about one in the 
oF morning, he ſaw a perſon come out 
up of Aram's houſe, who had a wide 
coat on, with the cape about his 
oi bead, and ſeemed to ſhun him; 
nel whereupon he went up to him, and 
uod put by the cape of his great coat; 
n and, perceiving it to be Richard 
rnd Houſeman, withed him a good 
guckt, alias a good morning.” 
ue John Barker the conſtable, who 
; 1 £xecuted the warrant granted by 
vi Mr. Thornton, and indorſed by Sir 
ui John Turner, depoſed, © That, at 
if  {-y"n, Sir John Turner, and ſome 
col others, firlt went into the ſchool 
eng here Aram was, the witneſs wait- 
ng at the door. Sir John aſked 
91 him if he knew Knareſborough ? 
He replied, No. And being further 
and *ed, JF he had any atquaintance 
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with one Daniel Clark ? He denied, 
that he ever knew ſuch a man, The 
witneſs then entered the ſchool, and 
faid, How do you doÞ Mr. Aram ? 
Aram replied, How 9 you ds, Sir? 
I don't know you. What ! ſaid the 
witneſs, n' you know me Don't 
you remember that Daniel Clark and 
you always had a ſpite againſl me 
arhen you lived at Knareſborough ? 
Upon this he recollected the wit- 
neſs, and owned his reſidence at 
Knareſborough. The witneſs then 
aſked him, /f he did not know St. 
Robert's cave? He anſwered, Yes. 
The witneſs replied, Are, to your 
ſorrow. That, upon their journey to 
York, Aram enqui;ed after his old 
neighbours, and what they ſaid of 
him. To which the witneſs re- 
plied, that they were much enraged 
againſt them for the loſs of their 
oods. That upon Aram's aſking, 
if it was not poſſible to make up the 
matter? the witneſs anſwered, He 
believed he might ſave himſelf, if 
he would reſtore to them what they 
had loſt. Aram aniwered, that was 
impoſſible; but he might perhaps 
find them an equivalent.“ Aram 
was then aſked by the judge, If he 
had any thing to ſay to the witneſs 
before him? He replied, That, to 
the beſt of his knowledge, it was 
not in the ſchool, but in the room 
adjoining to the ſchool, where Sir 
John Turner and the witnels were, 
when he firit ſaw them. 

The {kull was then produced in 
court, on the leit fide of which 
there was a fracture, that from the 
nature of it could not have been 
made but by the Rroke of ſeme 
blunt infirument; the piece was 
beaten inwarcs, aud could not be 
replaced but from within. Mr. Lo- 
cock, the furgeon, who produced it, 
gave it as his opiaion, That no ſuch 
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did not go into the cave, or ſee 
Clark at all; that Richard Houſe- 
man and Henry 'Terry only went 
into the cave, he ſtaying to watch 
at a little diſtance on the outſide, 
left any body ſhould ſurprize them. 

That he believes they were 
beating ſome plate, for he heard 
them make a noiſe; they ſtaid there 
about an hour, and then came out 
of the cave, and told him that 
Clark was gone off, Obſerving a 
bag they had along with them, he 
took it in his hand, and ſaw that it 
contained plate. On aſking, why 
Daniel did not take the plate along 
with him? Terry and Houſeman 
replicd, that they had bought it of 
him, as well as the watches, and had 
given him money for it; that being 
more convenient for him to go off 
with, as leſs cumberſowe and dan- 
gerous. After which they all three 
went into Houſeman's warehouſe 
and concealed the watches with the 
ſmall plate there, but that Terry 
carried away with him the great 
plate: that afterwards Terry told 
him he carried it to How- Hill, and 
Hid it there, and then went into 
Scotland, and diſpoſed of it : but 
as to Clark, he could not tell 
whether he was murdered or not : 


he knew nothing of him, only that. 


they told him he was gone off.“ 

After he had ſigned his confeſſion 
he was conducted to York Caſtle, 
where he and Houſeman remained 
till the aſſizes. 

From the above examination of 
Aram, there appeared great reaſon 
to ſuſpet Terry to be an accom- 
plice in this black affair; a war- 
rant was therefore granted, and he 


likewiſe was apprehended and com 


mitted to the Caſtle. Bills of in- 
dictment were found againſt them: 
but it appeariyg to the court upon 
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affidavit, that the proſecutor co 
not be fully provided with his wi 
neſſes at that time, the trial y 
poſtponed till Lammas aflizes, 
On the third of Auguſt 17 


Richard Houſeman and Euceeif 


Aram were brought to the b. 
Houſeman was arraigned on | 
former indictment, acquitted, a 


admitted evidence againſt Arai 
thereupon arraignꝗ = 


who was 
Houſeman was then called up, 
who depoſed, That, in the nig 
between the 7th and 8th of Febr 
ary 1744-5, about 11 o'clock, | 
went to Aram's houſe : that, ak 
two hours, and upwards, ſpent 
paſſing to and fro between their 
veral houſes, to diſpoſe of vari 
goods, and to ſettle ſome notes c 
cerning them, Aram propoſed, f 
to Clark, and then to Houſem: 
ro take a walk out of town: ti 
when they came to the field wh 

St. Robert's cave is, Aram at 
Clark went into it over the hedg 
and when they came within fix 

eight yards of the cave he ſaw the 
quarrelling : that he ſaw Ar. 
ſtrike Clark ſeveral times, up 
which Clark fell, and he never 
him riſe again : that he ſaw no! 
ſtrument that Aram had, and k 
not that he had any: that y 


this, without any interpoſition 


alarm, he left them and returt 
home : that the next morning 
went to Aram's houſe, and ak 
what buſineſs he had with Clark! 
night, and what he had done W 
him? Aram replicd not to 
queſtion ; but threatened him if 
ſpoke of his being in Clark's cd 
pany that night; vowing revel, 
either by himſelf or ſome other} 
ſon, if he mentioned any thing 
lating to the affair.” 
Peter Moor ( Clark's fer 
depos 


epoſed, “ That, a little time be- 
xe his diſappearing, Clark went 
p receive his wife's fortune: that 
pon his return he went to Aram's 
ouſe, where Moor then was : up- 
n Clark's coming in, Aram ſaid, 
pw do you do, Mr. Clark? I'm glad 
p ſee you at home again, pray what 
ef? To which Clark replied, 
| bave received my wwift's fortune, 
ud have it in my pockst, tho it was 
a difficulty I got it. Upon which 
iram ſaid to Clark (Houſeman be- 
ng preſent) Let us go up flairs; ac- 
ordingly they went; upon which 
his witneſs returned home.“ 

Mr. Beckwith depoſed, © That 
hen Aram's garden was ſearched, 
n ſuſpicion of his being an accom- 
plice in the frauds of Clark, there 
were found ſeveral kinds of goods, 
bound together in a coarſe wrapper ; 
and, among the reſt, in particular, 
a piece of cambrick, which he him- 
elf had fold Clark a very little 
time before. 

Thomas Barnet, depoſed, That 
hon the 8th of Feb. about one in the 
aul morning, he ſaw a perſon come out 
aof Aram's houſe, who had a wide 
bat on, with the cape about his 
oil bead, and ſeemed to ſhun him; 
kn Vhercupon he went up to him, and 
u put by the cape of his great coat; 
on aud, perceiving it to be Richard 
an Houſeman, withed him a good 
0 night, alias a good morning.” 

a [John Barker the conſtable, who 
executed the warrant granted by 
with Mr. Thornton, and indorſed by Sir 
Lohn Turner, depoſed, „That, at 
Lon, Sir John Turner, and ſome 
others, firſt went into the ſchool 
Where Aram was, the witneſs wait- 
ing at the door. Sir John aſked 
bim if he knew Knareſborough ? 
He replied, No. And being further 
ru bed, / be had any acguai ntance 
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with one Daniel Clark? He denied, 
that he ever knew ſuch a man, The 
witneſs then entered the ſchool, and 
faid, How do you doÞ Mr. Aram ? 
Aram replied, How 9 you do, Sir ? 
J don't know you. What ! ſaid the 
witneſs, n' you know me ? Don't 
you remember that Daniel Clark and 
you always had @ ſpite again}! me 
erhen you lived at Knareſborough ? 
Upon this he recollected the wit- 
neſs, and owned his reſidence at 
Knareſborough. The witneſs then 
aſked him, /f he did not know St. 
Robert's cave? He anſwered, Yes. 
The witneſs replied, Are, to your 
ſorrow. That, upon their journey to 
York, Aram enquiied after his old 
neighbours, and what they ſaid of 
him. To which the witneſs re- 
plied, that they were much enraged 
againſt them for the loſs of their 
oods. That upon Aram's aſking, 
if it was not poſſible to make up the 
matter? the witneſs anſwered, He 
believed he might ſave himſelf, if 
he would reitore to them what they 
had loſt. Aram aniwered, that was 
impoſſible; but he might perhaps 
find them an equivalent. Aram 
was then aſked by the judge, If he 
had any thing to ſay to the witneſs 
before him? He replied, That, to 
the beſt of his knowledge, it was 
not in the ſchool, but in the room 
adjoining to the ſchool, where Sir 
John Turner and the witnels were, 
when he firit ſaw them. 
The Kull was then produced in 
court, on the leit fide of which 
there was a fracture, that from the 
nature of it could not have been 
made but by the firoke of icinc 
blunt infirument; the piece was 
beaten inwards, avd could not be 
replaced but from within. Mr. Lo- 
cock, the ſurgeon, who produced it, 
gave it as bis opiaion, 'I'hatno ſuch 
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breach could proceed from any na- 
tural decay ; that it was a recent 
fracture by the inſtrument with 
which it was dug up, but ſeemed 
to be of many years ſtanding. 

It mould ſeem, that Houſeman 
and Aram murdered Clark, and did 
jointly drag his body into the cave, 
where it was found in the poſture 
deſcribed by Houſeman, and that 
they returned home wich the cloaths, 
which they burnt, according to the 
teſtimony of Aram's wife, who 
found the ſhreds, and overheard 
their conference. Aram being atked 
what motive could induce him to 
commit the murder, anſwered, that 
he ſuſpected Clark to have had a 
criminal correſpondence with his 
wife. It appeared further on the 
trial, chat Aram poſſeiled himſelf of 
Clark's fortune, which he got with 
his wife, a little before, about 1601. 
And thus, after fourteen years con- 
cealment, this notable diſcovery was 
made by two {kcletons being found 
much at the ſame time. Having, 
thus, in brief, given the ſubſtance 
of the trial and conviction of Aram, 
we ſhall give his defence, which he 
delivered into court in writing. 

« Firſt, my Lord, the Whole 
tenor of my conduct in life contra- 
dicts every particular of this indict- 
ment. Yet I had never ſaid this, 
did not my preſent circumſtances 
extort it from me, and ſeem to 
make it neceſlary. Permit me here, 
my Lord, to call upon malignity 
itſelf, ſo long and cruelly buſicd in 
this proſecution, to charge upon me 
any immorality, of whichprejudice 
was not the author. No, my Lord, 
I concerted no ſchemes of fraud, 
projected no violence, injured no 
man's perſon or property. My days 
were honeltly laborious, my nights 
intenſely ſtudious. And I humbly 
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conceive, my notice of this, eſpeci. * 
ally at this time, will not be thought 5 
impertinent, or unſeaſonable; but * apf 
at leaſt, deſerving ſome attention: ned 
becauſe, my Lord, that any perſon, 5 
after a temperate uſe of life, a ſeries. 1 
of thinking and acting regularly I 
and without one ſingle deviation 4 2 
from ſobriety, ſhould plunge ina A 
the very depth of profligacy, preci. Id , 
pitately and at once, is altogether. 1 n. 


improbable and unprecedented, and 
abſolutely inconſiſtent with the 
courſe of things. Mankind is never 


nd k 


his. 


5 In 
corrupted at once; villainy is alwayy....; 
progreſſive, and declines from right A Ml 
ſtep by ſtep, till every regard of; tl 
probity is loſt, and every ſenſe ofe..r, 
all moral obligations totally periſtes uit 

W* / 
Again, my Lord, a ſuſpicion oi * 
this kind, which nothing but male. "WR 
volence could entertain, and igno. quire 


rance propagate, is violent]y oppol- 
ed by my very fituation at that time 
with reſpect to health: for, but a 
little ſpace before, I had been con- 
fined to my bed, and ſuffered unde 
a very long and ſevere diſorder, and 
was not able, for half a year toge 
ther, ſo much as to walk. Th 
diſtemper left me indeed, yet ſlow 
ly and in part; but ſo macerated 
{o enfeeb'ed, that I was reduced tc 
crutches ; and was ſo far from be 
ingiwell about the time J am char 
ed with this fact, that I never! 
this day perfectly recovered. Coul 
then a perſon in this condition tak 
any thing into his head ſo unlikely 
ſo extravagant? I, paſt the vigow 
of my age, feeble and valetudinar\F p. 
with no inducement to engage, . 
ability to accompliſn, no weapol 
wherewith to perpetrate ſuch a fact 
without intereſt, without powe: 
without motive, without means 


Beſides, it muſt needs occur * 


every one, that an action of th 
atroc!v: 


nocious nature is never heard of, 
at, when its ſprings are laid open, 
i appears that it was to ſupport 
ome indolence, or ſupply ſome 
luxury ; to ſatisfy ſome avarice, or 
oblige ſome malice; to prevent 
ome real, or ſome imaginary want : 
yet [ lay not under the influence of 
ny one of theſe. Surely, my Lord, 
[ may, conſiſtent with both truth 
nd modeſty, afirm thus much; 
nd none who have any veracity, 
nd knew me, will ever queſtion 
dls, ; 

In the ſecond place, the diſap- 
rearance of Clark is ſuggeſted as 
n argument of his being dead : 
but the uncertainty of ſuch an in- 
ference from that, and the infalli- 
bility of all concluſions of ſuch ſort, 
from ſuch a circumſtance, are too 
obvious, and too notorious, to re- 
quire inſtances : yet ſuperſeding 
any, permit me to produce a very 
rcent one, and that afforded by 
this caſtle, 
In June, 1757, William Thomp- 
on, for all the vigilance of this 
lace, in open day-light, and 
double ironed, made his eſcape ; 
nd, notwithſtanding an immediate 
enquiry ſet on foot, the ſtricteſt 
arch, and all advertiſement, was 
derer ſeen nor heard of ſince. If 
en Thompſon got off unſeen, 
tirough all theſe difliculties, how 
rery ealy was it for Clark, when 
done of them oppoſed him? But 
hat would be thought of a proſe- 
cution commenced againſt any one 
ken laſt with Thompſon ? 

Permit me, next, my Lord, to ob- 
J krve a little upon the bones which 
F have been diſcovered. It is ſaid, 
Mich perhaps is ſaying very far, 
thattheſe are the ſkeleton of a man. 
1 tis poſſible indeed they may: butis 
dere any certain known criterion, 
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which inconteſtably diſtinguiſhes the 
ſex in human bones? Let it be 
conſidered, my Lord, whether the 
aſcertaining of this point ought not 
to precede any attempt to identify 
them. 

The place of their depoſitum too 
claims much more attention than 
is commonly beſtowed upon it: for 
of all places in the world, none 
could have mentioned any one, 
wherein there was greater certain- 
ty of finding human bones, than a 
hermitage; except he ſhould point 
out a church- yard; hermitages, in 
time paſt, being not only places of 
religious retirement, but of burial 
too. And it has ſcarce or ever 
been heard of, but that every cell 
now known, contains, or contained, 
theſe relics of humanity ; ſome 
mutilated, and ſome entire. I do 
not inform, but give me leave to 
remind your Lordſhip, that here ſat 
ſolitary ſanctity, and here the her- 
mit, or the anchoreſs, hoped that 
repoſe for their bones, when dead, 
they here enjoyed when living. 

All this while, my Lord, I am 
ſenſible this is known to your Lord- 
ſhip, and many 1n this court, better 
than I. But it ſeems neceſſary to 
my caſe that others, who have not 
at all, perhaps, adverted to things 
of this nature, and may have con- 
cern in my trial, ſhould be made 
acquainted with it. Suffer me then, 
my Lord, to produce a few of ma- 
ny evidences, that thoſe cells were 
uſed as repoſitories of the dead, and 
to enumerate a few, in which hu- 
man bodies have been found, as it 
happened in this in queſtion leſt, 
to ſome, that accident might ſeem 
extraordinary, and, conſequently, 
occaſion prejudice. 

1. The bones, as was ſuppoſed, 
of the Saxon, St, Dubritius, were 
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diſcovered buried in his cell at 
Guy's cliff, near Warwick, as ap · 
pears from the authority of Sir 
William Dugdale. 

2. The bones, thought to be 
thoſe of the anchoreſs Roſia, were 
but lately diſcovered in a cell at 
Roy ſton, entire, fair, and undecay- 
ed, though they muſt have lain in- 
terred for ſeveral centuries, as is 
proved by Dr. Stukely. 

3. But our own country, nay, al- 
moſt this neighbourhood, ſupplies 
another inſtance : for in January 
1747, was found by Mr. Stovin ac- 
companied by a.reverend gentle- 
man, the bones, in part, of ſome 
recluſe, in the cell at Lindholm, 
near Hatheld. They were believed 
to be thoſe of William of Lind- 
holm, ahermit, who had long made 
this cave his habitation, 

4. In February, 1744, part of 
Woburn-abbey being pulled down, 
a large portion of a corpſe ap- 
peared, even with the fleſh on, and 
which bore cutting with a knife ; 
though it is certain this had laid 
above 100 years, and how much 
longer 15 doubtful ; for this abbey 
was founded in 1145, and diſſolv- 
ed in 1538 or 

What would have been ſaid, what 
believed, if this had been an acci- 
dent to the bones in queſtion ? 

Further, my Lord, 1t is not yet 
out of living memory, that a little 
diſtance from Knaretborough, in a 
field, part of the manor of the 
. worthy and patriot baronet, who 
does that borough the honour to 
repreſent it in parliament, were 
found, in digging for gravel, not 
one human ſkeleton only, but five 
or ſix depoſited fide by fide, with 


cach an urn placed on its head, as 


yeur lordſhip knows was uſual in 
ancient interments. 
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About the ſame time, and in 
another field, almoſt cloſe to thi; 
borough, was diſcovered alſo, in 
ſearching for gravel, another human 
ſkeleton ; but the piety of the ſame 
worthy gentleman ordered both pit 
to be filled up again, commendahly 
unwilling to diſturb the dead. 

Is the invention of theſe bones 
forgotten, then, or induftriouſy 
concealed, that the diſcovery « 
thoſe in queſtzon may appear the 
more ſingular and extraordinary? 
whereas, in fact, there 1s nothing 
extraordinary init. My Lord, al. 
moſt every place conceal ſuch re- 
mains. In fields, in hills, in high. 
way ſides, in commons, lie fre. 
quent and unſuſpected bones. And 
our preſent allotment for reſt forthe 
departed, is but of ſome centuries, 

Another particular ſeems not t: 
claim a little of your Lordſhip's no 
tice, and that of the gentlemen 0 
the jury; which is, that perhaps nd 
example occurs of more than or 
ſkeleton being found in one cell; and 
in the cell in queſtion was found 
but ne; agreeable, in this, toth 
peculiarity of every other know 
Not the inventio 
of one ſkeleton, then, but of two 
would have appeared ſuſpiciousand 
uncommon. 

But then, my Lord, to attemp 
to identify theſe, when even t 
identify living men ſometimes hi 
groves ſo difficult, as in the caſed 

erkin Warbeck and Lambert Syn 
nel at home, and of Don Sebaſkiat 
abroad, will be looked upon pe 
haps as an attempt to determint 
what is indeterminable. And I hop 
too it will not paſs unconſidere 
here, where gentlemen believe wil 
caution, thick with reaſon, and de 
cide with humanity, what inter 
the endeavour to do this is calcula 
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to ſerve, in aſſigning proper per- 
orality to theſe bones, whoſe parti- 
cular approp lation can only appear 
q eternal Omniſcience. 

Permit me, my Lord, alſo very 
humbly to remonſtrate, that, as 
human bones appear to have been 
the inſeparable adjuncts of every 
cell, even any perſon's naming 
fuch a place at random as contain - 
ing them, in this caſe, ſhews him 
rather unfortunate than conſcious 
preſcient, and that theſe attendants 
on every hermitage accidentally 
concurred with this conjecture. A 
mere caſual coincidence of auords 
and things. 

90. gut it ſeems another ſkeleton has 
been diſcovered by ſome labourer, 
which was full as confidently aver- 
red to be Clark's as this. My Lord, 
muit ſome of the living, if it pro- 
motes ſome intereſt, be made an- 
ſwerable for all the bones that earth 
has concealed, and chance expoſed ? 
And might not a place where 
bones lay be mentioned by a per- 

ſon by chance, as well as found by 
n alabourer by chance ? Or, is it more 


t criminal accidentally to zame where 
bones lie, than accidentally to find 
wi where they lie? 

me Here too isa human ſkull produc- 
" ed, which is fractured; but was this 
a the cauſe, or was it the conſequence 


of dearh ? was it owing to violence, 
Ml the effect of natural decay? If 

It was violence, was that violence 
before or after death? My Lord, 
11 in May 1732, the remains of Wil- 
liam Lord Archbiſhop of this pro- 
11 vince were taken uP, by permiſ- 

tion, in this cathedral, and the 
6 bones of the ſkull were found 
broken: yet certainly he died by 
m 0 violence offered to him alive, 


re mon could occaſion that fracture 
there. | 
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Let it be conſidered, my Lord, 
that, upon the diffolution of reli- 
gious houſes, and the commence- 
ment of the reformation, the ra- 
vages of thoſe times both affected 
the living and the dead. In ſearch 
after imaginary treaſures, coffins 
were broken up, graves and vaults 
dug open, monuments ranſacked, 
and ſhrines demoliſhed ; your lord- 
ſhip knows that theſeviolations pro- 
ceeded ſo far, as to occaſion parlia- 
mentary authority to reſtrain them; 
and it did, about the beginning of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. I 
entreat your Lordſhip ſuffer not the 
violences, the depredations, and the 
iniquities of thoſe times to be im- 
puted to this. 

Moreover, what gentleman here 


is ignorant that Knareſborough had 


a caſtle; which, tho' now run to 
ruin, was once conſiderable both 
for its ſtrength and garriſon. All 
know it was vigorouſly beſieged 
by the arms of the parliament : at 
which ſiege, in ſallies, conflicts, 
flights, purſuits, many fell in all 
the places round it; and where 
they fell were buried; for every 
place, my Lord, is burial earth in 
war; and many, queſtionleſs, of 
theſe reſt yet unknown, whoſe bones 
futurity ſhall diſcover. 

I hope, with all imaginable ſub- 
miſſion, that what has been ſaid 
will not be thought impertinent to 
this indictment; and that it will be 
far from the wiſdom, the learning, 
and the integrity of this place, to 
impute to the living what zeal in its 
fury may have done ; what nature 
may have taken off, and picty in- 
terred; or what war alone may have 
deſtroyed, alone depoſited. 

As to the circumſtances that have 
been raked together, I have no- 
thing to obſerve; but that all cir- 
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cumſtances whatſcever are precari- 
ous, and have been but too fre- 
quently found lamentably fallible ; 
even the ſtrongeſt have failed. "They 
may riſe to the utmoſt degree of 
probability; yet are they but pro- 
bability ſtiill. Why need | name to 
your Lordihip the iwo HBarriſons re- 
corded in Dr. Howel, who both 
iuftered upon circumſtances, be- 
cauſe of the ſudden diſappearance of 
their lodger, who was in crecit, had 
contracted debts, borrowed money, 
and went off unſeen, and returned 
again a great many years after their 
execution ? Why name the intricate 
affairs of Jacques de Moulin, under 
King Charles II. related by a gentle- 
man who was council for thecrown ? 
and why the unhappy Coleman, 
who ſuffered innocent, tho' convict- 
ed upon poſitive evidence, and 
whoſe children periſhed for want, 
becauſe tlie world uncharitably be- 
lieved the father guilty? Why 
mention the perjury of Smith, in- 
cautiouſly admitted King's evidence; 
who to ſcreen himſelf, equally ac- 
cuſed Faircloth and Loveday of the 
murcer of Dunn; the firſt of whom 
in 1749, was executed at Wincheſ- 
ter; and Loveday was about to ſuf- 
fer at Reading, had not Smith been 
proved perjured, to the ſatisfaction 
of the court, by the ſurgeon of the 
Goſport hoſpital ? 

Now, my Lord, having endea- 
voured to ſhew that the whole of 
this proceſs 15 altogether repugnant 
to every part of my life; that it is 
inconſiſtent with my condition of 
health about that time; that no ra- 
tional inference can be drawn, that 
a per ſon is dead who ſuddenly diſ- 
appears; that hermitages were the 
conſtant repoſitories of the bones of 
the recluſe; that the proofs of 

«bis are well authenticated; that 
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the revolutions in religion, or the 
fortune of war, has mangled, c 
buried, the dead; the conclubon 
remains, perhaps, no leſs reaſonably 
than impatiently withed for. I, lat, 
after a year's confinement, equal ty 
either fortune, put myſelf upon the 
candor, the juſtice, and the hu. 
manity of your Lordſhip, and upon 
yours, my countrymen, gentlemen 
of the jury.” 


— — 


Some particulars of the life and writ. 
ings of Eugene Aram. 


 UGENE Aram ſeems perfectly 
acquainted with his family, 2; 
he 1s able to trace it up to the reign 
of Edward III. It was of the 
middle gentry of Vorkſhire, and 
ſeveral of his relative name were 
high ſheriffs for the county. 
He was removed, when young, 


to Skelton near Newby, and thence 


to Bondgate near Rippon ; it was 
here he received the firſt rudimentz 
of literature, and he ſtudied mathe- 
matics ſo as to be equal to the ma- 
nagement of quadratic equations, 
and their geometrical conſtructions. 
He was, after the age of 16, en: 
for to London by Mr, Chriſtopher 
Blacket, to ſerve him as cler in 
hisxcompting-houſe ; here he pur- 
ſued his fiudies, and ſoon became 
enamoured of the belles lettres and 
polite literature, whoſe charms de. 
froyed ail the heavier beauties of 
numbers in lines, that he quitted the 
former ſtudy for poetry, hiſtory and 
antiquity. Alter a ſtay of a year ot 
two in London, and having the 
ſmall pox, he returned to his native 
place; whence being invited to 
Netherdale, he engaged in a ſchool, 
where he married, and, as he ays, 


unfortunately for him; * for _ 
c Au- 
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miſconduct of the wife, which that 
place afforded, did procure him 
i this place (the priſon) this proſe- 
© cution, this infamy, this ſentence.” 

He next having perceived his de- 
ccience in the learned languages, 
applied himſclfto grammar, in both 
the Greek and Latin languages, and 
with great avidity and diligence, 
every one of the Latin claſſics, hiſ- 
torians and poets; then went thro) 
the Greek taſtament; and, laſtly, 
rentured upon Heſiod, Homer, 


Theocritus, Herodotus, 'I hucy- 
tides, together with all the Greck 
tragedians. 


In the year 1734, a man and 
horſe came for him from his good 
fiend William Norton, Eſq; invit- 
ing him to Knareſborough, the {ſcene 
of his misfortune ; here he attained 
ſome knowledge in the Hebrew; he 
{udied this language intenſely, and 
went thro' the Pentateuch. In 1744 
he returned to London, and ſei ved 
the Rev. Mr. Painblanc as uſher in 
Latin and writing in Piccadilly, and 
from this gentleman he learned the 
French language, with which, by 
ſevere application, he became tole- 
nbly well acquainted. He ſucceed- 
ed to ſeveral tuitions and uſherſhips 
in different places in the ſouth of 
England, and in the ſundry inter- 
vals got acquainted with heraldry 
and botany ; and there was ſcarce 
a individual plant, domeſtic or 
exotic, which he did not know : 
he alio ventured upon Chaldee and 
Arabic, the former of whica he 
tound eaſy from its near connection 
with the Hebrew. Not ſatisfied 
with this unwearied application, he 
reſolved to ſtudy his own language, 
and in order thereto began with the 
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Celtic, which, as far as it was poſ- 
ſible, he inveſtigated thro' all its 
dialects; and having diſcovered, 
thro' all theſe languages, and the 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, 
Chaldee, Arabic and Celtic, ſuch a 
ſurpriſing affinity, he reſolved to 
make a comparative lexicon, hav- 
ing already collected for that pur- 
pole above 1000 notes. 

And now he comes to the fact for 
which he was committed, and ſays, 


« All the plate at Knareſborough, 


except the watches and rings, were 
in Houſeman's poſſeſſion; as for 
me, I had nothing at all ft. My 
wite knows that Terry had the large 
plate, and that Houſeman himſelf 
took both that and the watches, at 
my houſe, from Clark's own hand; 
and if ſhe will not give in this evi- 
dence for the town, ſhe wrongs both 
that and her own conſcience; and 
if it is not done ſoon, Houſeman 
will prevent her. She likewiſe 
knows Terry's wife had ſome vel- 
vet; and, if ſne will, can teſtify it: 
ſhe deſerves not the regard of the 
town if ſhe will not. That part of 
Houſeman's evidence, wherein he 
{aid I threatened him, was abſolute- 
ly falſe ; for what hindered him, 
when J was fo long abſent and far 
diſtant; J muſt needs obſerve ano- 
ther thing to be purjury in Houle- 
man's evidence, in which he ſaid he 
went home from Clark; whereas 
he went ſtraight to my houſe as my 
wife can allo teſtify, if I be not 
believed. EuGENE Akram." 


The Editor's Remarks on the Pro- 
ceedings againſi Eugene Aram. 
Aram's ſentence was a juſt one, 

and he ſubmitted to it with that ſtoi- 


It is generally believed, and upon good grounds, that Aram got all the money 
Clark had received for his wite's fortune, viz. about 360]. and there were {tron 
circumitances to prove it; but it was thought unneceliary, as there was ſuffici- 


ent proof againſt him without it. 


ciſm 
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morning after he was condemned, 
he confeſſed the juſtice of it to two 
clergymen, (who had a licence from 
the judge to attend him) by declar- 
ing that he murdered Clark. Be- 
ing aſked by one of them, What 
his motive was for doing that abo- 
minable action? he told them, 
« He ſuſpected Clark of having an 
unlawful commerce with his wife ; 
that he was perſuaded, at the time 
he committed the murder he did 
right; but ſince he has thought it 
wrong.” 

After this, Pray, ſays Aram, 
avhat became of Clark's body, if 
Houſeman went home (as he ſaid up- 
on my trial) immediately on ſeeing 
him fall? One of the clergymen 
replied, P// tell you what became of 
it; you and Houſeman dragged it in- 
to the cave, and ſiripped and buried 
it there, brought awvay his cloaths, 
and burnt them at your exwn houſe : 
to which he aſſented. He was 
aſked, Whether Houſeman did not 
earneſtly preſs him to murder his 
wife, for fear ſhe ſhould diſcover the 
bufineſs they had been about: he 
haltily ſaid, He did, and preſſed me 
ſeveral times to do it. 

This was the ſubſtance of what 
paſſed with Aram the morning after 
he was condemned; and as he had 
promiſed to make a more ample 
confeſſion on the day he was exe- 
cuted, it was generally believed 
every thing previous to the murder 
would have been diſcloſed; but he 
prevented any further diſcovery, by 
a horrid attempt upon his own life. 
When he was called from bed to 
have his irons taken off, he would 
not riſe, alledging he was very weak. 
On examination his arm appeared 
bloody; proper aſſiſtance being 
called, it was found he had at- 
tempted to take away his own life, 
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by cutting his arm in two places 
with a razor, which he had con. 
cealed in the condemned hold ſome 
time before, By proper applica. 
tions he was brought to himſelf 
and, though weak, was conducted 
to T'yburn ; where, being aſked if 
he had any thing to ſay, he an- 
ſwered, No. Inmediately after he 
wasexecnted, and his body conveyed 
to Knareſborough- Foreſt, and hung 
in chains, purſuant to his ſentence, 
On his table, in the cell, auas fund 
the following paper, containing 
his reaſons for the aboveſaid wit. 
ed attempt. 
© What am I better than my fa- 
thers ? To die is natural and neceſ. 
ſary. Perfectly ſenſible of this, 
fear no more to die than I did to be 
born, But the manner of it is ſome- 
thing which ſhould, in my opinion, 
be decent and manly. I think! 
have regarded both theſe points. 
Certainly nobody has a better right 
to diſpoſe of man's life than himſelf; 
and he, not others, ſhould deter- 
mine how. As for any indignitie; 
offered to my body, or ſilly reflec- 
tions on my faith and morals, they 
are (as they always were) things in. 
different to me. I think, tho' con. 
trary to the common way of think- 
ing, I wrong no man by this, and 
hope it is not offenſive to that eter- 
nal Being that formed me and the 
world : and as by this I injure n0 
man, no man can be reaſonably of- 
fended. I ſolicitouſly recommend 
myſelf to the eternal and almighty 
Being, the God of nature, if I have 
done amiſs. But perhaps I have 
not; and J hope this thing will ne 


ver be imputed to me. Tho' Ian 
now ſtained by malevolence, and 
ſuffer by prejudice, I hope to 1k 
fair and unblemiſhed. My life wa 
not polluted, my morals irreproact- 
able, and my opinions ey | 

ep 
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[ flept ſound till three o'clock, 
waked, and then writ theſe lines: 


(ome, — reſt, eternal ſlumber 
ans 

6-21 mine, that once muſt ſeal the 
eyes of all ; 

Calm and compos'd my foul her 
journey takes, 

No guilt that troubles, and no 
| Tk that aches ; 

Adieu ! thou ſun, all bright like 
her ariſe ; 

Adieu! fair friends, and all that's 
good and wile. 


Theſe lines, found along with 
the foregaing, were ſuppoled to be 
written by Aram juſt before he cut 
himſelf with the razor. 

Notwithſtanding he pleads a ſo- 
vereign right over himſelf, in vin- 
dication of this laſt horrid crime, 
and appears, at firſt view, actuated 
by honour and courage ; yet a little 
reflection will convince any one, his 
motive for ſuch an inhuman deed 
was nothing more than the fear of 
ſhame, His pride would not permit 
him to confeſs a crime he had once 
ſo ſtrenuouſly denied ; and, guilty 
as he knew himſelf to have been, 
his obſtinacy held out to his laſt 
moments. That he murdered Clark 
is beyond all doubt, as he himſelf 
voluntarily confeſſed it ; but the 
excuſe he afterwards made for it is 
greatly to be ſuſpected, it being at 
the expence of an innocent induſtri- 
ous poor woman, whom he has ever 
treated in an infamous inhuman 
manner. | 

To his life are ſubjoined ſeveral 
pieces and fragments, which he poſ- 
fibly might have finiſhed, had he 
lived, The firſt is a lexicon, 
er rather an eſſay towards it, 
upon an entire new plan; in 
this eſſay are many very curious, 
and pertinent remarks, particularly 
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his ani madverſions on lexicogra- 
phers: All our lexicographers, ſays 
he, a very few __— for aught 
I have adverted to, have been long 
employed, and have generally con- 
tented themſelves too, within the 
limits of a narrow field. They 
ſeem to have looked no farther than 
the facilitating for youth the attain- 
ment of the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages, and almoſt univerſally con- 
ſider the former, as only derived 
Theſe two ſingle 
points ſeem to have confined their 
whole view, poſſeſſed their whole 
attention, and engroſſed all their 
induſtry. 

Here and there indeed, and in 
a few pieces of this kind, one ſees 
interſperſed, derivations of the Eng- 
liſh from the Latin, Greek, &c. in- 
ferred from a conformity of ortho- 
graphy, ſound, and ſignification, 
and theſe are very true. But whence 
this relation, this conſonancy aroſe, 
why it has continued from age to 
age to us, has floated on the ſtream 
of time ſo long, and paſſed to ſuch 
a diltance of place, how ancient 
words have ſurvived conquelts, the 
migrations of people, and the ſe- 
veral coalitions of nations, and co- 
lonies, notwithſtanding the flutu- 
ating condition of languages in its 
own nature, they have neither ob- 
ſerved with diligence, nor explaln- 
ed with accuracy. . 

Almoſt every etymologiſt that 
has fallen into my hands, and de- 
tained my eye, have not been miſ- 
taken then in the compariſon they 
have made, or the uniformity they 
have obſerved, between the Latin 
and the Greek, and between both 
thoſe languages and our own ; but 
then their inſtances have been but 
ſhort and few, and they have failed 
in accounting for this uniformity ; 
they have indeed ſufficiently evinced 
a ſimi- 
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a ſimilarity, but produced no rea- 
ſons for it. It is not to be thought 
of, much leſs concluded, that the 
multitude of words among us, 
which are certainly Latin, Greek, 
and Pheœnician, are all the relics 
of the Roman ſettlements in Bri- 
tain, or the effects of Greek or 
Pheœnician commerce here: no, this 
reſemblance was co-zval with the 
primary inhabitants of this ifland, 
and the acceſſion of other colonies 
did not obliterate, but confirm this 
reſemblance, and alſo brought in 
an increaſe, and acceſſion ot other 
words, from the ſame original, and 
conſequently bearing the jame con- 
formity. How nearly related is the 
Cambrian, how nearly the Iriſh, in 
numberleſs inſtances, to the Latin, 
the Greek, and even Hebrew, and 
both poſſeſſed this conſimilarity long 
ago, before Julius Cæſar, and the 
Roman invanon ? I know not, but 
the Latin differed more from itſelf 
in the ſucceſſion of fix continued 
centuries, than the Welth and Iriſh 
at this time from the Latin. Con- 


cerning this agreement of theirs 


with the Latin, Greek, and He- 
brew, not to mention others, gen- 
tlemen of great penetration, and 
extraordinary erugition, Dr. Davis 
may be conſulted ; and the learned 
Sheringham, who has exhibited a 
long and curious ſpecimen of Greek 
and Cambrian words, ſo exactly 
correſpondent in /ound and ſenſe, or 


at lealt fo viſibly near, that, as far 


as I know, no gentleinan has ever 
yet queſtioned, much leſs diſputed 
their alliance. 

This fimilitude ſubſiſting in 
common between the Iriſh, Cam- 
brian, Greek, Latin, and even 
Hebrew, as it has not eſcaped the 
notice, and animadverſions of the 
learned, ſo their ſurprize has gene- 
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rally increaſed with their reſearch. 
es, and conſiderations about it: 
new Circumſtances of agreement 
perpetually ar.fing. A great many 
gentlemen, converſant in antiqui. 
ties, and pleaſed with literary 2. 
muſements of this kind, have a. 
ſcribed theſe palpable connexions 
to conqueſt, or to commerce : they 
have ſuppoſed that the intercourſe, 
w.:1ch on the latter account, anci- 
ently ſubſiſted between the Phceni. 
cians, Greeks, and the Britons ſee 
Boch. Huet. &c.) occaſioned this 
very remarkable community he- 
tween their languages. Indeed this 
accident of commerce muſt needs 
have had its influence : but then 
this influence muſt have been but 
weak and partial; not prevalent 
and extenſive. Commerce has, and 
always will make continual addi- 
tions to any language, by the in- 
troduction of exotic words: yet 
would words of this kind and at 
that time, hardly extend a great 
way; they would only affect the 
maritime parts, and: thoſe places 
frequented by traders, and that but 
feebly, and would be very far from 
acting or making any conſiderable 
impreiſion upon the whole body of 
our language, 

But even ſuppoſing that a 


number of Greek vocables may 


have found admittance and adop- 
tion in Britain, and after this man- 
ner, yet could they never penetrate 
into the more interior parts of it, 
into receſſes remote from the ſea; 
ſtrangers to all correſpondence, with- 
out the temptation, without the 
inclination to leave their natural 
ſoil, their own hereditary village, 
yet is Greek even here; we find 
pure Greek in the Peak itſelf, 
whither foreigners, eſpecially at the 
diſtance of more than twice ten 
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centuries, can ſcarcely be ſuppoſed 


to have come. There could have 
been but few invitations to it then; 
and perhaps there are not many 
now.“ 

As a ſpecimen of his knowledge 
in molt languages, we ſhall give his 
enſampler word Beagles. 

* Beagles, a race of hounds, ſo 
named for being little; and per- 
{Aly agreeable to the primary ſig- 
nikcation of the Celtic Pig, 1. e. 
lit. The Greeks have anciently 
ved this word too, and in the ſenſe 
of little, of which they ſeem to have 
conſtituted their WY 1409; ES 2 
dwarf. It ſtill ſubſiſts among the 
Iriſh, and ſtill, in that language 
conveys the idea of Iitele; as, tir 
tie, a little man; ban pig, a little 
woman; beg aglach, little fearing. 
t was common in Scotland, in the 
ame acceptation alſo: for one cf 
the Hebrides is named from this cu- 
bital people, Dunie Begs {ice Mr. 
irvin) and it yet exiſts in Scotland 
in the word phillibep, : „. a little 
petticoat. And we qurielves retain 
it in the provincial word peagles, 
ie, cowllips, a name impoſed upon 
them of old, from the littleneſs of 
their flowers. And our northern 
word Peggy, is properly applicable 
to nd female as a Chriitian name; 
but is merely an epithet of ſize, and 
a word of endearment only.' 

He left ſeveral other curious tracts 
relative to Britiſh Autiquities. 


3 


Sone account of John Aylie, Ei; 
lately executed for forgery. 


OHN Ayliffe was the ſon of one 
J Aylifte, an upper ſervant in the 
family of Gerrard Smith, Eſq; a 
juſtice of the peace of Tockenham, 
it Wiltſhire, by his wife, who was 
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alſo houſekeeper in the ſame family: 
he was taught the firſt rudiments of 
learning at Tockenham, where he 
was born, and then ſent to Harrow 
on the Hill. Some years aſterwards 
he became teacher of a free {chool at 
Lineham in Wiltſhire, worth about 
ten Pounds a year, where, about 
ſixteen years ago, he married the 
daughter of a clergyman of 'Tock- 
enham, with whom he had gool. 
though the marriage was againlt the 
conſent of her friends; this money 
he ſoon ſpent in idle extravagances, 
and about two years after his mar- 
riage, was taken into the family of 
Mrs. Horner, mother of Lady II- 
cheſter, being recommended to her 
as a perſon in diſtreſs. The capaci- 
ty in Which he firſt acted was that 

f houſe ſteward, and he was after- 
wards advanced to ſome ſhare in the 
management of her eſtates; how 
he became known to Mr. Fox we 
are not told ; but he was, by his 
tavour, appointed a commiſſary of 
the muſters; aud thus he became 
an eſquire. 

What his income in this ſituation 
was, does not appear. The next 
thing that we are told of him, 
though the diſtance of time is not 
mentioned, is, that he built him- 
ielt a houſe at Blandford Forum in 
Dorletihire, and furniihed it with 
pictures, and many other coſtly ſu- 
perfluities; he appears, however, 
at this time, to have been poſſeſſed 
of a conſiderable ſum of money, 
which he riſked in various projects, 
with a view to more than com- 
mon gain, and at length loſt it; 
as his expences in the mean ume 
were rather in proportion to his 
hopes than to is poſfeſſions, when 
he found his hopes diſappointed, he 
alſo found himſelf conficerably in 
debt; and being preſſed by his cre- 
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ditors, he had recourſe to ſeveral 
fraudulent and iniquitous projects 


to raiſe money. He forged a grant 
of the next preſentation to the rec- 
tory of Brinkworth, in Wiltſhire, 
to which he counterfeited Mr, Fox's 
hand-writing, and the hand-writ- 
ing of two perſons as ſubſcribing 
witneſſes; with a proſpect of this 
preſentation, he prevailed upon a 
clergyman, ſaid to be of a reſpect- 
able character, to become his ſecu- 
rity, and allo to engage to marry 
a certain young woman ; it hap- 
pened that the marriage did not 
take place betore Aylifte's affairs 
became deſperate, upon which the 
clergyman being alſo ruined, it 
broke his heart. After his death 
the following paper was found in 
his pocket. 
July 29, 1759. 
Wrote the following letter to John 
Ayliffe Satan, Eſq; 

Sir, I am ſurpriſed you can write 
to me, after you have robbed and 
moſt barbarouſly murdered me. 
Oh Brinkworth. 

| Yours, T. E- d. 

In April laſt he alſo forged the 
leaſe from Mr. Fox, upon which he 
borrowed a ſum that relieved him 
from the exigency which immedi— 
ately preſled — But, in the May 
following, he was arreſted, and be- 
ing charged with actions to the a- 
mount of 11001. he became a priſon- 
er in the Fleet; during his confine- 
ment, he produced a deed of pift 
from Mrs. Horner to him of 4201. 
a year, and zocol. in money. Mrs. 
Horner died the latter end of the 
year 1757, and Mr. Aylifle alledg- 
ed, that the being unwilling to let 
Lady Ilcheſter and her relations 
know how ſhe had diſpoſed of her 
eſtates, directed him not to diſcloſe 
what ſhe had done for him till after 
her death ; and that be had con- 
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cealed it twenty months after tha this 
time, fearing the knowledge of — 
it might hurt his intereſt with Mr. “ 
Fox. Soon after this claim « 
4201. a year, and 30001. was {ll © 
up, under the ſuppoſed deed of T 
gift, a diſcovery was made of hal 19 
torgery of the leaſe, and a proſe. lyth 
cution ſet on foot, which ſuſpended | be 
all attempts to obtain poſſeſſion of il don 
his pretended eſtate, nou! 

In the mean time he affected to Ml hon 
repreſent Mr. Fox's proſecution v ! 
a contrivance to deprive him of i, N 
and as having no view but to exton Ml 2 
from him a renunciation of his deed 0 
of gift, by procuring witneſſes to yall 


ſupport the charge of forgery 2. for 
gainſt him, of which he was knoyn 


to be innocent ; that his life being chi 
thus put into the hands of his pro- * 
a 


ſecutor, he might either deſtroy or 
ſave him, as he ſhould grant or re. 
fuſe what he thought fit to re. 
quire. Pr 
In compariſon of this infinuation, 
his forgery can ſcarce be conſidered 
as a crime. This was ſuch a com- ne 
plication of villainy, with all thefM co 
aggravations of ingratitude, as en co 
ſcarce be paralleled ; he notwith- ad 
ſtanding perſiſted in his diabolical 
accuſation of Mr. Fox to othen, 
even while he was confeſſing his 
guilt to him, and imploring his 
mercy, as appears from the follow: 
ing paragraph, in a paper called the 
{tate of John Ayliffe's affairs, which 
he ſent to Mr. Secretary Wet, and 
the inbjoined letter to Mr. For, 
both which he ſent away at tis 
ſame time. . 
« Mr. Fox is now pleaſed to di- t 
own the figning or ſetting 3M t 
hand to the leaſe, alledging it 1 : 
to be the original, though he ai t 
knowledped his having figned the 
ſaid leaſe ſo mortgaged as afoie-W |! 
ſaid to ſeveral pertons, and * 
thi 


this your petitioner is convicted and 
ſentenced to death. 


To My. Fox. 


« Honoured Sir, 

The faults I have been guilty of 
hocks my very ſoul, and particular- 
ly thoſe, Sir, towards you, for which 
| heartily aſk God, and your par- 
don.—The ſentence I have pro- 
nounced againſt me, fills me with 
horror, ſuch ſurely as'was never felt 
by mortal. What can I ſay ? Oh my 
good God! that 1 could think of 
any thing I could do to induce you 
to have mercy on me, and to pre- 
yall on you, good Sir, to intercede 
for my life. 1 would do any thing in 
the whole world, and ſubmit to any 
thing for my life, either at home or 
abroad ; for God's ſake, good Sir, 
have compaſſion on your unhappy 
and unfortunate ſervant, 

Joux AYLIFFE.” 
Preſs-zard, Newgate, | 
Oct. 28, 1759. 


Mr. Fox, however, with a kind- 
neſs and generoſity not often found, 
el, to procure for him every 
convenience that his ſituation would 
admit; ſending him money and 
proviſions, and paying his chamber 
rent from the time of his confine- 
ment to his death; having before 
prevented his being removed to 
. till he was adviſed of its 
neceſſity, conſented to his trial's be- 
ing put off, ſuppreſſed two ſeveral 
confeſſions of the forgery, made to 
Mr. Patterſon and Mr. Stroud, de- 
lited from trying him for a ſecond 
forgery, after he was convicted of 
the firſt, ordered a phyſician to at- 
tend him during his illneſs, and paid 
a ſpecial keeper to take care of him, 
that he might not be ironed. 

122 when he found 
his artifices as ineffectual as they 
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were wicked, declared, in another 
letter to Mr. Fox, that he was ready 
to make a full confeſſion of his 
guilt ; to this Mr. Fox wrote him 
an anſwer, in which, to prevent his 
ſuppoſing any confeſſion that he 
ſhould make would ſpare his life, he 
told him that he had long forgiven 
him, and ſtill pitied him, but that 
all hope of life was vain, and he had 
nothing to do, but make his peace 
with God. Aylifie, in anſwer to 
this letter, whether ſtung with re- 
morſe, or whether merely in the an- 
guiſh of deſpair, confeſſed that the 
deed of gift from Mrs. Horner, was 
a fraud, and that he having prepared 
it ready for execution, ſhipped it in 
among {ome leaſes which Mrs. 

Horner executed without reading. 
The night before his execution he 
ſpent in great agonies, except about 
two hours, in which nature being 
exhauſted, he ſept ; he once taſted a 
cordial, but the tumult and anguith 
of his mind producing an intolera- 
ble thirſt, he drank ſeveral pints of 
water, with which he was ſupplied 
by the keeper. In the morning he 
appeared more compoſed, and about 
half an hour after nine, was put in- 
to a cart, and conveyed to the place 
of execution. In the way he ſi 
quiet and motionleſs, ſometimes 
reading, and ſometimes meditating ; 
when he came under the callows, 
he raiſed himſelf upon his knees, 
and while he was Knceling, a cry of 
reprieve, by ſome accident, was 
raiſed among the mob, of which, 
however, he took no notice, ſtill 
continuing on his knees; from 
which thoſe at a diſtance, who had 
heard the cry, concluded he was 
giving God thanks for his ſudden 
and unexpected deliverance ; he 
ſpoke a few words juſt before he 
was turned off to Mr, Fannen, a per- 
{on 
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ditors, he had recourſe to ſeveral 
fraudulent and iniquitous projects 
to raiſe money. He forged a grant 
of the next preſentation to the rec- 
tory of Brinkworth, in Wiltſhire, 
to which he counterfeited Mr, Fox's 
hand-writing, and the hand-writ- 
ing of two perſons as ſubſcribing 
witneſſes; with a proſpect of this 
preſentation, he prevailed upon a 
clergyman, ſaid to be of a reſpect- 
able character, to become his ſecu- 
rity, and allo to engage to marry 
a certain young woman ; it hap- 
pened that the marriage did not 
take place before Ayliffe's affairs 
became deſperate, upon which the 
clergyman being alſo ruined, it 
broke his heart. After his death 
the following paper was found in 
his pocket. 
July 29, 1759. 
Wrote the following letter to John 
Ayliffe Satan, Eſq; 

Sir, I am ſurpriſed you can write 

to me, after you have robbed and 


moſt barbarouily murdered me. 
Oh Brinkworth. 
Yours, T. E- d. 


In April laſt he alſo forged the 
leaſe from Mr. Fox, upon which he 
borrowed a ſum that relieved him 
from the exigency which immedi— 
ately preſſed But, in the May 
following, he was arreſted, and be- 
ing charged with actions to the a- 
mount of 11001. he became a priſon- 
er in the Fleet; during his confine- 
ment, he produced a deed of gift 
from Mrs. Horner to him of 4201. 
aà year, and 30001. in money. Mrs. 
Horner died the latter end of the 
year 1757, and Mr. Aylifle alledg- 
ed, that the being unwilling to let 
Lady Ilcheſter and her relations 
know how ſhe had diſpoſed of her 
eſtates, directed him not to diſcloſe 
what ſhe had done for him till after 
her death ; and that be had con- 
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cealed it twenty months after thy this 
time, fearing the knowledge of ente! 


it might hurt his intereſt with Me. 
Fox. Soon after this claim « 
4201. a year, and 3000 J. was { 


up, under the ſuppoſed deed o T 
gift, a diſcovery was made of u bock 
torgery of the leaſe, and a proſe. i h ch. 
cution ſet on foot, which ſuſpended | be: 
all attempts to obtain poſſeſſion of Ml don. 
his pretended eſtate. noul 
In the mean time he affected to Ml bor 
repreſent Mr. Fox's profecution Ml bn 
a contrivance to deprive him of it M . 
and as having no view but to exton Ml 
from him a renunciation of his deed to þ 
of gift, by procuring witneſles w wil 
ſupport the charge of forgery zl fr: 
gainſt him, of which he was know tbe 
to be innocent ; that his life being thir 
thus put into the hands of his pro- abr 
ſecutor, he might either deſtroy or hay 
ſave him, as he ſhould grant or r. anc 
tuſe what he thought fit to re 
quire. Pr 


In compariſon of this inſinuation, 
his forgery can ſcarce be conſidered 
as a crime. This was ſuch a com- ne 
plication of villainy, with all th MW co 
aggravations of ingratitude, as en co 
ſcarce be paralleled ; he notwith-WM ad 
ſtanding perſiſted in his diabolicil pr 
accuſation of Mr. Fox to othen, MW re 


even while he was confeſling hb m 
guilt to him, and imploring h pe 
mercy, as appears from the follow WW N 


ing paragraph, in a paper called tie I n. 
ſtate of John Ayliſfe's affairs, which ir 
he ſent to Mr. Secretary Weſt, and Cc 
the iubjoined letter to Mr. F 
both which he ſent away at WM $f 
ſame time. | | 
% Mr. Fox is now pleaſed to di- u 
own the ſigning or ſetting WM t 
hand to the leaſe, alledging it 1 a 
to be the original, though he WW t 
knowledped his having figned tit 
ſaid leaſe ſo mortgaged as afoie-WF 1 
ſaid to ſeveral perſons, and * 
thi 


this your petitioner is convicted and 
ſentenced to death. 


To My. Fox. 


« Honoured Sir, 

The faults I have been guilty of 
hocks my very ſoul, and particular- 
ly thoſe, Sir, towards you, for which 
| heartily aſk God, and your par- 
don.— The ſentence I have pro- 
nounced againſt me, fills me with 
horror, ſuch ſurely as'was never felt 
by mortal. What can I ſay ? Oh my 
i; WM good God! that 1 could think of 
on! any thing I could do to induce you 
> to have mercy on me, and to pre- 
to vail on you, good Sir, to intercede 

por my life. 1 would do any thing in 

vn thewhole world, and ſubmit to any 
ng thing for my life, either at home or 
0. abroad; for God's ſake, good Sir, 
or have compaſſion on your unhappy 
e. and unfortunate ſervant, 


* Joux Ax LIFE.“ 
Preſi yard, Neaugate, 

5, Oct. 28, 1759. 

ec Mr. Fox, however, with a kind- 


n. neſs and generoſity not often found, 
he el to procure for him every 
convenience that his ſituation would 
admit; ſending him money and 
proviſions, and paying his chamber 
„rent from the time of his confine- 
ment to his death; having before 
prevented his being removed to 
. were 9a till he was adviſed of its 
neceſlity, conſented to his trial's be- 
ing put off, ſuppreſſed two ſeveral 
conteſſions of the forgery, made to 
Mr. Patterſon and Mr. Stroud, de- 
ſiſted from trying him for a ſecond 
forgery, after he was convicted of 
the firſt, ordered a phyſician to at- 
tend him during his illneſs, and paid 
a ſpecial keeper to take care of him, 
that he might not be ironed. 
Avlide: however. when he found 


his artifices as ineffectual as they 
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were wicked, declared, in another 
letter to Mr. Fox, that he was ready 
to make a full confeſſion of his 
guilt; to this Mr. Fox wrote him 
an anſwer, in which, to prevent his 
ſuppoſing any confeſſion that he 
ſhould make would tpare his life, he 
told him that he had long torgiven 
him, and ſtill pitied him, but that 
all hope of life was vain, and he had 
nothing to do, but make his peace 
with God, Ayliffe, in anſwer to 
this letter, whether ſtung with re- 
morſe, or whether merely in the an- 
guiſh of deſpair, confeſſed that the 
deed of gift from Mrs. Horner, was 
a fraud, and that he having prepared 
it ready for execution, ſlipped it in 
among ſome leaſes Which Mrs. 
Horner executed without reading. 
The night before his execution he 
ſpent in great agonies, except about 
two hours, in which nature being 
exhauſted, he ſlept; he once taſted a 
cordial, but the tumult and anguith 


of his mind producing an intolera- 


ble thirſt, he drank feveral pints of 
water, with which he was applied 
by the keeper. In the morning he 
appeared more compoſed, and about 
half an hour after nine, was put in- 
to a cart, and conveyed to the place 
of execution. In the way he fit 
quiet and motionleſs, ſometimes 
reading, and ſometimes meditating; 
when he came under the allows, 
he raiſed himſelf upon his knees, 
and while he was knceling, a cry of 
reprieve, by ſome accident, was 
raiſed among the mob, of which, 
however, he took no notice, fill 
continuing on his knees; from 
which thoſe at a diſtance, who had 
heard the cry, concluded he was 
giving God thanks for his ſudden 
and unexpected deliverance ; he 
ſpoke a few words juſt before he 
was turned off to Mr, Fannen, a per- 

| {on 
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ſon who had been a principal evi- 
dence againſt him, expreſſing his 
obligations to Mr. Fox, and requeſt- 
ing to be buried in Hertfordſhire. 
After execution, his body was car- 
ried oF in a hearſe and four horſes, 
which had been procured to wait 
for him, at Mr. Fox's direction and 


expence. 


* 


Come account of William Andreav 
Horne, Ei; who was conwifted at 
Nottingham Aſjizes, Auguſ} 10, 
1759, fer the murder of” à child in 
the year 1724, and executed there 
on the 11 of December, 1759. 


[liam Andrew Horne, was 
the eldeſt ſon of a gentleman 
| Who poſleſied a ſmall eſtate at But- 
terley, in the pariſh of Pentridge in 
Derbyſnire. He was born on the 
zoth of November, 1685, and was 
taught Latin and Greek, in which 
he made ſmall progreſs, by his. fa- 
ther, who was reputed the beſt claſ- 
ſical ſcholar in the country. He 
was the favourite of his father, who 
indulged him with a horſe and mo- 
ney in early life, toramble from one 
place of diverſion to another. In 
this courſe of diſſipation he gave a 
looſe to his paſſion for women. 
Not content with debauching his 
mother's maid-ſervants, he acknow- 
ledged, in a paper written with his 
own hand, his being the occaſion of 
the murder of a ſervant girl who 
was with child by him, and that he 
uſed to lie with his own ſiſters, By 
one woman he bad two natural 
children, both girls, one of which 
lived to be fifteen; the other is now 
alive, a ſenſible well-behaved young 
woman, who might have been mar- 
ried to a perſon of ſubſtance, who 
offered to ſettle a jointure of zol. a 
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year on her, if her father would vive 
her 501. only; which he refuſed. 
In the month of February 1524 
his ſiſter was delivered of a fine 
boy. Three days after, he camety 
his brother Charles, who then lived 
with him at his father's, at ten 
o'clock at night, and told him he 
muft take a ride with him that 
night. He then fetched the child, 
which they put into a long liner 
bag. They took two horſes out of 
the ſtable, and rode ſtraight to An. 
neſley in Nottinghamſhire, fire 
computed miles from Butterley, 
carrying the child by turns. When 
they came near that place, William 
alighted, and aſked whether the 
child was alive; Charles anſwering 
in the affirmative, he took it in the 
bag and went away, bidding the 
other ſtay, till he ſhould return. 
When Charles aſzed what he had 
done with it, he ſaid he had laid it 
by a hay-ftack, and covered it with 
hay. After his condemnation, he 
ſaid that he had no intention the 
child ſhould die: that to preſerve is 
life, he put it into a bag lined wid 
wool, and made a hole in the bay 
to give it air: that the child was 
well-dreſſed, and was deſigned 252 
preſent to the late Mr. Chaworth of 
Anneſley, and intended it to be lad 
at his door; but on taking it from 
his brotker, and approaching the 
houſe, the dogs made ſuch a con- 
ſtant barking, that he durſt not go i 


to the door, for fear of a diſcovery, 
there being a little light in one of 


the windows: that upon this difap- 
pointment, he went back to ſome 
diſtance, and at la determined t0 
lay it under a warm hay-itack, in 
hopes of its being diſcovered early 
next morning by the people who 
came to fodder the cattle. Tie 


child was indeed found next morn 
IPG 
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no, but ſtarved to death by being 
fr all night in the cold. 

Charles, not long after, upon 
ome difference with his brotner, 
gentioned the affair to his father, 
«ko iahſted he ſhould never ſpeak 
of it. It was accordingly kept a 
eret till the old gentleman's death, 
which happened abaut the year 
1747, when he was in the 102d 
rear. Soon after, being wich Mr. 
Cooke, an attorney of Derby, about 
rariſh bufineſs, Charles told him 
the affair. Mr. Cooke ſaid, he 
coght to go to a magiſtrate, and 
make a full diſcovery. He accord- 
ugly went to Juſtice C rne : 
but chis gentleman told him he had 
better be quiet, as it was an affair of 
bong ſtanding, and might hang half 
the family. Charles mentioned it 
o ſome other perſons. 

About five years ago, Charles, 
being very ill of a flux, ſent for Mr. 
John White, of Ripley, and ſaid, 
he was a dying man, and could 
not go out of the world without diſ- 
cloſing his mind to him; and told 
him ot the inceſt and murder. Mr. 
White {aid it was a nice affair, and 
he could not tell how to adviſe. A 
kew days after, Mr. White ſeeing 
lum ſurpriſingly recovered, aſłed to 
what it was owing. He ſaid, to his 
vlcloſing his mind to him. 

Some years ago, William Andrew 
Horne, threatened one Mr. Roe for 
killing game; and meeting him 
oon after at a public-houſe, words 
roſe about the right to kill game; 
Ree called Horne an ince/luons old 
r for which words he was pro- 
ſecuted in the eccleſiaſtical court at 
Litchfield, and being unable to prove 
ite charge, was obliged to ſubmit 
ad pay all expences. Roe being 
Werwards informed that Charles 
Horne had mentioned to ſome per- 
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ſons, that his brotner William had 
ferred his natural child to death, 
went to him, and {ound it was truc. 
Upon which he applied, about 
Chriſtmas 1758, to a juſtice in 
Derbyſhire, ſor a warrant to ap- 
prehend Charles, that the truth 
might come out. The warrant was 
granted; but as the juſtice did pub- 
lic buſineſs on Mondays only, the 
conſtable took Charles's word for his 
appearance the Monday following. 

Mean while William being 1n- 
formed of the warrant, ſent for his 
brother Charles, and bid him for- 
twear himſelf, and he would be a 
friend to him. Charles refuſed to 
do this; and ſaid, © that, conſider - 
ing his behaviour to him, he had no 
reaſon to expect any favour from 
him; but as he was his brother, if 
he would give him five pounds to 
carry him. to Liverpool, he would 
immediately embark for another 
land.“ William refuſed to part 
with the money. 

The juſtices of Derbyſhire diſ- 
covering ſome reluctance to ſiſt the 
aſfair to the bottom, application was 
made, about the middle of March 
laſt, to a juſtice of the peace in Not- 
tinghamſhire, who granted a war- 
rant for apprehending William, 
which was ſoon indorſed by Sir 
John Every, a gentleman in the 
commiſſion of the peace for the 
county of Derby. About eight 
at night the conſtable of Anneiley 
went to Mr. Horne's houſe at But- 
terley, and knocked at the door ; 
but was refufed admittance. He 
then left the abovementioned Roe, 
and two others, to guard the houſe, 
and came again the next morning; 
and was then told by a man-ſervant, 
that Mr. Horne was gone out. 
They inſiſted he was in the houſe, 
and threatened to break the door ; 
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them to make a ſecond ſearch. In 
one of the rooms they obſerved a 
large old cheſt. Mrs. Horne, Mr. 
Horne's wife, ſaid there was nothing 
in it but table Inen and ſheets. 
Roe inſiſted on looking in it ; and 
going to break the lid, Mrs. Horne 
opened it, and her huſband ſtarted 
up in a fright, bare headed, ſay ing, 
It is a ſad thing to hang me; for 
my brother Charles is as bad as my- 
ſelf, and he can't hang me without 
hanging himſelf.“ 

He was carried before two juſti- 
ces of Nottinghamſhire, and after an 
examination of ſome hours, having 
little to offer in his defence, he was 
committed to Nottingham goal, to 
take his trial at the aſſize. Soon 
after his commitment he made ap- 
Plication to the court of King's 
Bench to be removed by Habeas 
Corpus, in order to be bailed; for 
which purpole he came, in cuſtody 
of the goaler, to London; but the 
court denied him bail. So he was 
obliged to return to Nottingham 
goal, there to remain till the ſummer 
aſſize, held on Saturday the 10th of 
Auguſt, 1759, before the Lord Chief 
Baron Parker, when, after a trial, 
which laſted near nine hours, the 
Jury, having withdrawn half an 
hour, brought him in guilty of the 
murder. The very perſons who 
found the child appeared, and cor- 
roborated the brother's evidence. 
He immediately received ſentence to 
be hauged the Monday following: 
but in the everne, at the interceſſion 
of ſome gentlemen, who thought 
the time too ſrort for ſuch an old 
inner to ſearch his heart, the judge 
was , leaſed to reſpite the ſentence 
for a month the expiration of 
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upon which they were let in. They 
ſearched all over the houſe, but 
could not find him. Roe preſſed 


1759. 
which he obtained another reſpice 
till further orders. This time dhe 
ſpent in fruitleſs applications to per. 
ſons in power for pardon, diſcover. 
ing little ſenſe of the crime of which 
he had been convicted, and often 
ſaid, it was doubly hard to ſuffer 
the evidence of a brother, fora crime 
committed {5 many years before, 
A day or two before he died, 
he ſolemnly denied many atro. 
cious things which common re. 
port laid to his charge; and ſaid i 
a perſon, © My friend, my brother 
Charles was tried at Derby about 
twenty years ago, and acquitted, my 
dear filter Nanny for{wearing her. 
ſelf at that time to ſave his life, His 
life, you {ee, was preſerved to han 
me ; but you'll ſee him 
He told the clergyman who attend. 
ed him, „That he forgave allt 
enemies, even his brother Charle: 
but that, at the day of judgmen: 
if God Almighty ſhouid aſc bin 
how his brother Charles behaved 
he would not give him a good ch 
rater.” He was executed on | 
birth-day, and was exactly 74 years 
of age the day he died. This be 
mentioned ſeveral times after ti 
order for his execution was ſigned; 
and ſaid, he always uſed to hai 
plum- pudding on his birth-c 
and would again, could he obta! 
another reſpite, He was of ſo pe 
nurious a diſpoſition, that it is fat 
he never did one generous action! 
the whole courſe of his life. Io: 
withſtanding his licentious conduc 
his father left him all his real eſtat 
having ſome time before his dea 
given all lis perſonal eſtate, by 
deed of gift, to Charles. The i 
ther died on a couch in the kitche 
and happened to have about twee 
guineas in his pocket, which cet 
tainly belonged to Charles: b 
| the“! 
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other, however, took the caſh out 
of his dead father's pocket, and 
would not part with it till Charles 
promiſed to pay the whole expence 
of burying the old man; which he 
did; and infifting afterwards on his 
right, the elder brother turned him 
out of doors; and though he knew 
he was maſter of ſuch an important 
ſecret, would not give the leaſt aſſiſ- 
tance to him, nor a morſel of bread 
to his hungry children begging at 
their uncle's door. Charles kept a 
little ale-houſe at a gate leading 
down to his brother's houſe ; which 
gate he uſed frequently to open to 


him, pulling off his hat at the ſame 
time; yet he would never ſpeak wo 
him. Not only his brother, but the 
whole country round, had reaſon to 
complain of his churliſhneſs and ri- 
gour. He would ſcarce ſuffer a man, 
not qualified, to keep a dog, or a 
gun ; ſo that he was univerſally 
feared and hated. Beſides his in- 
ceſt, and the murder of the young 
woman who was with child by him, 
he confeſſed that he broke one 
Amos Killer's arm, with a violent 
blow, which occaſioned the poor 
fellow's death. 
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NATURAL 


An Fay on © method of cinfſing 


animals. 


I'TH regard to the gene- 
ral order, and tne method 
of diſtribution of the different ſub- 


23 282 . . -_ 
jects of natural hiltory, it is purely 


arbitrary; and therefore we are ſuf- 
ficiently at liberty to chuſe that 
which appears the moſt commo- 
d ious, or the moſt commonly rece1v- 
ed. But, beforc we give the rea- 
ſons that might determine us to a- 
dopt one order rather than another, 
it 15 neceſſary to make ſome further 
reflections, whereby we will endea- 
vour to ſhew what reality there may 
be in the diviiions that have been 
of natural productions. In order 
to know this, we muſt, for a mo- 
ment, diveſt ourſelves of our pre- 
judices, and even ſtrip ourſelves of 
our notions. Let us ſuppoſe a man 
ho hath actually forgot every 
thing, or who awakes quite freth to 
view the obiects that ſurround him; 
let us place ſuch a man in a field, 
where animals, birds, fithes, plants, 
Nones, &c. preſent thumfclves ſuc- 
ceſſively to his eyes. In the firſt 
rencounters he will diſtinguiſh no- 
ching, and chnfound every thing; 
but let his idea be gradually con- 
{rmed by reiterated ſenſations of the 
{ime objects, he will ſoon form to 
himſelf a general idea of animated 

iatter; he will eaſtiy diſtiuguiſh it 
trom inanimated matter, and in a 
tittle time after he will dition 
very well animated matter from 
vegetative, and naturally arrive at 
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mal, vegetable, and mineral ; ard 
as he ſhall have taken, at the ſame 
time, a clear idea of theſe grand 
objects that are fo different, viz, 
the earth, the air, and the water, 
he will come in a little time to [rm 
a particular idea of animals that 
dwell upon the earth, of thoſe that 
reſide in the waters, and thoſe that 
fly aloft ip the air; and conſequent- 
ly, he will eaſily form to himſcif 
this ſecond diviſion of animal, 
namely, quadrupeds, birds, and 
hihes : the ſame thing will happen 
in the vegetable kingdom, as trees 
and plants; he will diſtinguiſh them 
very well, either as to their bulk, 
their ſubſtance, or figure. his 1: 
what a bare inſpection mult nece!- 
ſfarily produce in him, and what 
with a very ſlender degree of atten- 
tion he cannot fail to know, and 
this is likewiſe what we ought t9 
coniider as real, and as a diviſion 
which nature herſelf has made; let 
us put ourſelves in the place of ſuch 
a man, or let us ſuppoſe ne haus ac. 
quired the ſame degree of know- 
ledge, and has the ſame degree 0: 
experience, as we have; he Wil 
judge of the objects of natural hf 
tory according to the relations they 
bear to him: thoſe objects that ate 
the mot neceſlary and uſetul, wil 
hold che fiſt rank; for inſtance, be 
will give the preference, u the ot 
der of animals, to the horte, the 
Cog, the ox, &c. and he will al 
ways much better know thoſe the! 
ne molt fainiltiar to him; in che 
Next place, he will be taken up with 
ſich animals, as, ihough not ſo la. 
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mitiar to him, yet live in the ſame 
mace and climate, as the deer, 
hires, and all the wild animals ; 
auch it will be only after the acqu1- 
ition of all this knowledge that his 
curioſity will lead him to find out 
what may be the animals of foreign 
dimates, as the elephant, drome- 
tary, &c. The caſe will be the ſame 
to fiſhes, birds, inſects, ſhells, 
plants, minerals, and all other pro- 
{actions of nature; he will ſtudy 
thee in proportion to the uſes he 
may draw from them, according as 
ey preſent themſelves the more 
Gmiliarly to him; and he will ar- 
ange them in his mind, accord- 
ing to this order of his knowledge, 
pecavſe it is actually the order ac- 
corcing to which he has acquired it, 
and according to Which it concerns 
him to retain them. 

This order, the moſt natural of 
1} others, is that which I would 
recommend, believing that this 
{mple and natural method of con- 
idcring things is preferable to any 
methods that are more far fetched 
ind more compounded, becauic 
tiere is none either of ſuch as nave 
been already adopted, or of all taote 
that may be formed, but in which 
there is more of the arbitrary than in 
tuis; and that, to take every thing, 
t is mach eafier, and more agree- 
able and uſeful for us, to conlider 
tnngs with regard to ourſelves, than 
under any other point of view. 

Two objections, I foreſee, may be 
lere ſtarted: firſt, that theſe grand 


a"itons, which we conſider as real, 


irenor, perhaps, accurate; that, for 
nance, Ve are not certain that a 
line of ſeparation can be drawn be- 
Wt the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, or even betwixt the ve- 
getable kingdom and the mineral, 
and that there may be found in na- 
lure ſome things that equally pat - 
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take of the properties of the one and 
the other; which, conſequently, 
cannot enter into the one or the 
other of theſe divifions. To which 
1 anſwer, that if there exiſt any 
things which are exactly half ani- 
mal and half plant, or half plant and 
half mineral, &c. they are hitherto 
unknown to us; fo that, in fact, the 
diviſion ſtands entire and accurate; 
and it is evident, that, the more ge- 
neral diviſions are, there will be the 
leſs hazard to meet with bipartite 
objects, that participate of the na- 
ture ot twothingscomprizedin theſe 
diwiſions; fo that this very objec- 
tion, which we have made uſe of to 
advantage, againſt particular diſtri- 
butions, cannot hold good in treating 
of diviſions that are full and general, 
eſpecially if theſe diſtributions be 
not made excluſive; and if we do 
no: pretend to comprize therein, 
without exception, not only all 
known beings, but likewiſe ail thoſe 
that may hereafter be diſcovered: 
add to this, if we attend to it, we 
(all plainly fee, that, our general 
ideas being only eompoicd of par- 
ticular ideas, they have a relation 
to a continved fcale of objecte, 
of which we clearly perce:ve on- 
iv the mean terms, and whoſe 
wo extremities always more and 
more diſappear, and eſcape our 
underſtandings; ſo that we never 
ccutine gurſclves to things but in the 
groſs, and that conſequently we 
ougbt not ta think our ideas, how 
general ſoever they may be, com- 
prize the particular ideas of every 
thing extiting or potndle. 

The ſecond objection may be, 
that, by purſuing this order we muit 
join together objects very different; 
jor example, in the hiſtory of ani- 
mals, 11 we begin with thoſe that are 


tie moſt uſeful and familiar to us, 
weſihanl be obliged to give the hiſ- 
B b. tory 
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tory of a dog, after or before that 
of a horſe; a thing which does not 
ſeem natural, becauſe theſe animals 
are ſo different in all other reſpeQs, 
that they do not at all appear to 
have been made, to be placed ſo 
near each other, in a treatiſe of na- 
tural hiſtory ; and perhaps it may 
be further urged, that it would be 
better to follow the ancient method 
of the divihon of animals into 
whole-footed, and cloven-footed, or 
the modern method of diviſion, by 
their teeth and teats, &c. 

This objection, v-bich at firſt may 
appcar pretty plauſible, will vaniſh, 
when we come to examine it. 
Were it not better to arrange, not 
only in a treatiſe of natural hifory, 
but even in a picture, or any where 
elſe, objects in the order and poſi- 
tion in which they are commonly 
found, than to force them to be 
joined together by virtue of an hy- 
potheſis? Would it not be better to 
make the horſe, who is whole hoof- 
ed, to be followed by the dog, vio 
is claw-footed, and actually uſes to 
follow him, than an animal we 
know little of, and which probably 
has no other relation with a horſe 
than that of being whole hoofed? 
Add to this, docs there not ariſe the 
ſame inconvenience from the diffe- 
rences in this arrangement as 'n 
ours? Does a hon, becauſe claw- 
footed, reſemble a rat, which is io 
too, more than a horſe reſemble: a 
dog! Doe awhole- hoofed elephant 
reſemble an aſs, that is whole-hoot- 
ed too, more than a ſtag Which is 
cloven. footed? And ſhould we fol- 
low the new method, in which the 
teeth and the teats are the ſpecific 
characters, and upon which tne di- 
vitions and diſtributions are founded, 
mall we fnd, that a lion is more 
ke a bat, than a horſe is like a 
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dog ? Or rather, to make our com. 
pariſon a little more exact, does , 
horſe reſemble a hog more than z 
dog, or is a dog more like a mobe 
than a horſe? And ſince there ate 
as many inconveniencies, and 2 
great differences, in theſe method; 
of arrangement, as in that we have 
adopted, and ſceing, befides this, 
theie methods have not the ſame ad. 
vantages, and are a great deal more 
remote from the common and naty. 
ral method of conſidering things, we 
have ſufficient reaſon for giving i 
the preference. 

Wie ſhall not particularly examine 
all the artificial methods that have 
been given 1n the diviſion of ani. 
mals; they are all more or leſs ſub. 
ject to inconveniencies; and it ap- 
pears to us, that the examen of one 
©: them only, zs ſufficient to diſco- 
ver the faults of the reſt; we ſhal 
therefore here confine ourſelves to 
examine the method of the celebrat- 
ed Linnæus, which is the moſt mo 
dern, whereby we may be enable 
to judge whether we had reaſon to 
rcject it, and confine ourſelves ſoleh 
to the natural order, in which al 
mankind are wont to view and con- 
der things. Linnzus divides al 
animals into fix claſſes, viz. qui. 
drupeds, birds, amphibious cre: 
tures, fiſnes, iaſrets, and worms. 

The firit diviſion is very arbitrary 
and very incomplete ; for it give: 
us no idea of certain kinds of am- 
mals, which are nevertheleſs very 
conſiderable and extenſive; ſerpents 
for example, thell-fiſh, and cruſta- 
ceous animals, appear at firſt glance 
to have been forgotten; for, ©: 
firſt, one does uot imagine, that ſer- 
pents are amphibious, that croſi 
czous animals are infe<!s, ard ſhel 
animals worms; if, inſtead of mak: 
ing only fix claſſes, he had made 
dW. e, 
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twelve, or more, and had ſaid qua- 

trapeds, birds, reptiles, amphibious 

creatures, cetaceous hih, oviparous 

ih, ſoft fiſh, cruſtaceous fiſh, ſhell 

{h, terreſtrial inſects, marine in- 

ſects, and thoſe found in freſh water, 

&. he would have expreſſed himſelf 
more diſtinctly, and his diviſions 
would have been more true and leſs 
ubitrary; for, in general, the more 
the number of the diviſions of na- 

tural productions is augmented, the 
nearer we ſhall approach to the truth, 
ſince only individuals do really exiſt 
in nature, and ſince genuſes, orders, 
and claſſes, only exitt in our own 
imaginations. Upon examining the 
general characters, which he makes 
uſe of, and the manner in which he 
makes his particular diviſions, we 
mall find defects therein, that are 
much more eſſential ; for example, 
a general character, ſuch as that 
taken from the mammæ or teats, in 
the diviſion of quadrupeds, ought at 
leaſt to belong to all quadrupeds, 
and yet from the time of Ariſtotle, 
we know that the horſe has no 
mammæ. 

He divides the claſs of quadru- 
peds into five orders: the firſt he 
calls anthromorpha, or thoſe reſem- 
bling the human form; the ſecond, 


feræ, or wild beaſts; the third, 


glires, or wild rats ; the fourth, 
jumenta, or beaſts of burden; and 
the fifth, pecora, or cattle ; and, ac- 
cording to him, all quadrupeds are 
included in theſe five claſſes. We 
may diſcover, by the bare enume- 
ration of theſe orders, that this di. 
viſion is not only arbitrary, but very 
injudiciouſly made: for he places in 
this firſt order, man, the monkey, 
the Guinea lubbard, and the ſhell 
lizard, Let us go on to the {ccond 
order, Which he calls wild beaſts; 


and here indeed he begins wich the 
lion and tiger, but he proceeds with 
the cat, the weazle, the otter, the 
ſea-calf, the dog, the bear, the bad- 
ger; and he ends with the hedge- 
hog, the mole, and the bat. Who 
could ever have imagined, that the 
name of a wild beaſt could have 
been given to the bat, the mole, and 
the hedge-hog ! that ſuch domeſtic 
animals as the dog and the cat were 
wild beails! and is there not herein 
as great an ambiguity with regard 
to good ſenſe, as well as with re- 
gard to the words ? But let us pro- 
ceed to the third claſs, namely, the 
wild rats of M. Linnzus, which are 
the porcupine, the hare, the ſquirrel, 
the beaver, and the common rat. 
I declare that, in all this, I ſee but 
one ſpecies of rats, which, in fact, 
is the wild rat. The fourth order 
is that of beaſts of carriage, which 
are the elephant, the hippopotamus, 
or river horſe, the ſhrew mouſe, the 
horſe and the pig. What a ſtrapge, 
what a chimerical arrangement this! 
His fifth and laſt order, is cattle, 
which comprizes the camel, the deer, 
the goat, the ram, and the ox. But 
what difference is there not evident- 
ly between a camel and a ram, or 
between a deer and a goat? And 
what reaſon can there be to pretend 
that there are animals of the ſame 
claſs, if it be not this, that having 
ablolutely a mind to form claſſes, and 
but a ſmall number of them, we 
mult comprize therein beaſts of all 
kinds? In fine, by examining tie 
laſt diviſions of animals into part:- 
cular ſpecies, we find that the It 
cervinus is no other than a ipecies 
of cats ; the fox and wolf a ſpecies 
of dogs; the civet a ſpecies of bad- 


ger; the Indian pig a ſpecies of | 


hare; the water rat a ſpecies of 
B b 4 beaver; 
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beaver ; the rhinoceros a ſpecies of 
elephant; and the aſs a ſpecies of 
Horſes, &c. and all this for no other 
reaſon but that there is ſome little 
analogy between the number of the 
teats and the teeth of theſe animals, 
or {ſome like reſemblance in the 
hgure of their hoofs. And this is, 
however, withoutomitting any thing, 
the whole to which this ſyſtem of 
nature for the four- footed animals 
is reducible. Would it not be more 
ſimple, natural, and true, to ſay that 
an aſs is an aſs, and a cat a cat, 
than to make, without knowing for 
what reaſon, an aſs a horſe, and a 
cat a lynx, or wild ſpotted cat? 

One may, by this ſlight ſpecimen, 
judge of all the reſt of Linnæus's 
ſyſtem. Serpents, according to this 
author, are amphibious animals, 
lobſters inſects, and not only ſo, but 
inſects of the ſame order with lice 
and fleas; and all ſhell-fiih, cruſ- 
taceous, and ſoft fiſh are worms; 
oyſters, the thorn-back, ſea-ſtars, 
ſcuttle-fiſn, &c. are, according to 
him, no other than worms. Is there 
then any thing further neceſſary, to 
evince how arbitrary, how chime- 
rical his diviſions are, and how ill 
grounded his ſyſtem is? 


A deſcription of an American qua- 
dr uped rarely feen in Europe, which 
Linuaus has placed in the claſs of 
bears, and for diſtinctian, called 
the long-tailed bear, 


HIS animal was not mach 

higher than a large cat, but 
its length from the extremity of the 
trunk to the tail was ſomething more 
than three feet, and the tail itſelf 
was one foot and an inch long ; 
che body was Covered all over very 
thick with hair, that was remark- 
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ably long and ſoft, but longeſt ups 
the belly; the colour was in ſons 
places black, and in ſome a mu 
ture of vellow and brown ; the back 
was chiefly black; not howerer 
without ſome mixture of brown; 
on the contrary, the neck, the head, 
and the tail, were rather tawney 
than black; the face was whiti), 
with yellow ſtripes that came down 
between the eyes, from the top of 
the head to the noſe; the hair round 
the eyes was almoſt entirely black; 
the ears had more white than yel. 
low, and the legs were thinly co. 
vered with ſhort brown hair; the 
tail was conſiderably thicker toward; 
the body than towards the end, 
and was marked with three black 
rings and three yellow, very beau. 
tiful and exact, growing gradually 
narrower as the tail grew lets: the 
general figure of the head was tri- 
angular ; it was largeſt in the up- 
per and hinder part, and gradually 
diminiſhed towards the noſe, which 
was very ſharp with two noſtrils 
of a ſemicircular figure; on each 
fide of the mouth were ſmellers, 
or whiſkers, of white briſtley hair, 
thoſe of the upper lip being longer 
than thoſe of the lower ; the upper 
lip itſelf being much the longeſt, ſo 
as to project beyond the other an 
inch and an half: the cars were 
large towards the baſe, and ſharp 
at the extremity ; they were re- 
markable for their quick motion, 
and were provided with very ſtrong 
muſcles. 

The eyes were not large ia pro- 
portion to the reſt of the body ; one 
of them had a cataract, and both 
of them were manifeſtly covered 
with a nictitating membrane; this 
membrane, Which was turned in 
the form of an arch, extended from 
the inner to the outward Corner, 
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where it ſtrongly adhered, as well 


as lower down. It was bound to 
each corner of the eye by a ſmall 
tendon; it was coloured with red 
veſſels, and, as it was extremely 
moveable, it was drawn up with 
great facility when it perfectly co- 
vered or cloſed the whole eye. 

The feet, or paws, were not very 
long, but thoſe of the hinder legs 
were much larger and ſtronger than 
thoſe of the fore; the bottoms of 
them were quite without hair, but 
were covered from the talous to the 
keel, with a thick hard fkin of a 
brown red colour; this ikin was 
marked with may lines like thoſe 
of the palm of the hand, and riſes 
higher on the Hind feet than the 
fore, as the animal ſometimes walks 
trect upon them. 

Each foot terminated in five 
claws, like thoſe of a bear; the firſt 
was very ſhort, the ſecond long, the 
third and the fourth were of an 
equal length, but both longer than 
the ſecond ; and the ffth was a 
little ſhorter than theſe, but ſome- 
what longer than the firſt; each 
of theſe claws terminated in a 
talon which was black, ſharp, and 
hooked. 

The whole animal, which was 
very fat, weighed ſixteen pounds and 
an half, It was a female, and the 
uterus opened below the abdomen 
Dy a very large external aperture. 

By its internal ſtructure, it ap- 
peared to be formed both for carni- 
rorous and granivorous food. It 
s found both in North and South 
America, from whence the ſkins, 
which are excellent furs, are ſent 
in confiderable quantities to Europe. 
It has been deſcribed by many wri- 
ters of great authority, particularly 
Wormius, Ray, and Linpæus, but 
nh ſuch difference as makes the 
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accounts in many particulars whotly 
irreconcilable with each other. 

The Braſilians call it the Coeti, 
and by ſome writers it has been con- 
ſidered as a fox, by ſome as a bad- 
ger, and by others as a cat. The 
reaſon why Linnæus has called it a 
bear, is its having five claws, and 
the ſhort one orthumb-claws, placed 
on the outſide; but it differs fo 
much from a bear, both externally 
and internally, that the propriety 
of placing it in the bear claſs may 
be well doubted. It is very nimble, 
and climbs trees as nimbly as a 
monkey, running to the extremity 
of the branches which bend under 
its weight, Its manner of eating 
is like that of a dog, holding its 
food, whether vegetable or animal, 
between its fore - paws. 


An account F 4 Cat, that lived 
twenty-ſix months without drink- 
ing. From the Hiſtory of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, for 
the Hear 1753. 

L'Abbè de Fontenu of the 

I. Royal Academy of Inſcrip- 
tions and Belles-Lettres, to whom 
the academy is indebted for ſeveral 
curious obſervations, was pleaſed 

to communicate to it this year 2 

very ſingular one. Having remark- 

ed how cats often habituate them- 
ſelves, and oftner than one could 
wiſh, to dry warrens, where they 
certainly cannot find drink but 
very ſeldom, he fancied that thefe 
animals could do for a very long 
time without drinking. To fee 
whether his notions were well 
erourded, he made an experiment 
on a very large and fat caitrated cat 
he had at his diſpoſal. He began 
by retrenching by little and little 
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his drink, and at laſt, debarred 
him of it intirely, yet fed him as 
uſual with boiled meat. The cat 
had not drank for ſeven months, 
when this obſervation was comma- 
nicated to the academy, and has 
fince paſſed ninetecn without drink- 
ing. The animal was not leſs well 
in health, nor leſs far; it only 
ſeemed that it eat leſs than before, 
probably becauſe digeſtion was 
ſomewhat ſlower. The excrements 
were more firm and dry, which were 
not evacuated but every ſecond day, 
though urine came forth fix or ſeven 
times during the ſame time. The 
cat appeared to have an ardent de- 
fire to drink, ard uſed his beit en- 
deavours to teſtify tne ſame to M. 
Fontenu, eſpecially when he ſaw a 
pot of water in his hand. He 
licked greedily the mus, the glaſs, 
iron, in ſhort, every thing that 
could procure for his tongue tne 
ſenſation of coolneſs; but it does 
Lot appear in the leaſt that his 
health ſuffered any alteration by ſo 
ſevere and ſo long a want of all ſorts 
of drink. It may be inferred from 
hence, that cats may ſupport thirſt 
for a conſiderable time, without 
riſque of madneſs or other fatal ac- 
cident. According to M. de Fon- 
tenu's remark, theſe perhaps are 


not the only animals that enjoy this 


faculty, and this oblervation might 


lead perhaps to more important 
objects, 


_—_— 


On the force of imagination, from 
. 5 . 
the Gentleman's Mlagamiue. 


Mr. Un ra, 
N the laſt number of the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſaction s of the Royal 
Academy at Lerlin, there is the fol- 
lowing wonderful relation of a mon- 


1759. 
ſtrous dog: which is the only in. 
ſtance that has come to my know. 
ledge of the force of imagination 
upon quadrupeds; and, there. 
fore, I have ſent you an abſtrad 
of the memoir in which it is con- 
tained. Yours, &c, P. p. 


« A citizen of Berlin had a ve. 
ry little female lap dog, wWhich ran 
about a back- yard belonging to the 
houſe, where the citizen kept ſome 
poultry. It happened, that, when 
the creature was pregnant, there 
was in this yard, among the foyls 
a turkey cock; the turkey cock up- 
on the little dog's coming into the 
yard as uſual, run after it, Rtretch- 
ing out his neck, making his noiſe, 
and ſtriking at it with his beak: 
this was often repeated, the dog 
always running away greatly ter- 
rified. The poor perſecuted animal 
ſome time afterwards produced a 
puppy, which had a head preatly 
reſembling that of its enemy the 
turkey cock, not only in its exter- 
na] appearance, but in the very 
bones themſelves; the reſt of the 
body was that of a dog, perk 
and in its natural ſtate. This mon- 
ſter died ſoon after its birth, and 
was diſſected by an eminent ſurgeon 
of Berlin, by whom the ſkeleton 1 
{till preſerved. The figure of thc 
head was a kind of oval, without 
either mouth or noſe, and conle- 
quently the long chaps of a dog 
were entirely wanting; in the ſte: 
of theſe there was a Eind of pende- 
loch, or bob of red fleſh, perteci) 
reſembling, both in its figure and 
ſize, the red gills of a turkey cock. 
The diameter of this fleſhy exctel 
cence towards its baſe, was avout 
nine lines, but it was hollow within, 
to receive a kind of beak, or rather 
a boney hook, which was puny 

011% 


ſlid, without any aperture, and 
neaſured about four lines in diame- 
er, and twelve in length. This 
hook was not faſtened to the bone 
of the forehead, but to the tempo- 
ral bones, by a kind of ſuture, in 
the place where theſe two bones 
join, near the baſe of the pericrane, 
in which there were not the icaſt 
traces of orbits, ſo that eyes were 
totally wanting ; two ears, howe- 
ver, appeared at the lower part of 
the head, near the commencement 
of the neck; they were ſurrounded 
by a kind of unſhapely chin, full 
of little red knobs, like thoſe of a 
turkey cock ; the little ears, which 
were of the ſame colour, were bald, 
and the aperture pierced the bone 
near the baſe of the cranium, which 
was ſupported by eight little verte- 
bræ, inſtead of fix; the uſual num- 
ber in a dog's neck. The upper- 
moſt of theſe vertebræ was ſome- 
thing larger and thicker than the 
teſt. 

This fact is related by M. Eller, 
who takes this opportunity to ex- 
plode the notion, that the force of 
imagination in the mother can im- 
pels any mark upon the embryo, 
or mutilate or deform it. Our 
knowledge of nature is in general 
ſo tuperficial and imperfect, that it 
s ſcarce ever difficult to raiſe ob- 
jections, which it is impoſſible to 
remove. It is eaſy to object againſt 
what is but imperfectly underſtood, 
and often the objection riſes from 
the imperfection of our knowledge; 
but to remove the objection, the 
ſubject muſt be underſtood perfectly, 
and therefore it is no wonder that 
among beings who underſtand no- 
thing perfectly, or at leaſt, whoſe 


knowledge extends very little far- 


ther than phenomena and effects, 
odieftions ſhou!d ſtand unremoved 
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againſt all the cauſes that human 
wit has been able to aſſign for facts 
which are too notorious to be de- 
nied. M. Eller 1s one of the unfor- 
tunate philoſophers who has ſhewn 
the paucity of his knowledge, both 
by his objections to the opinion 
he would remove, and his reaſons 

for that he would eſtabliſh. 
Imagination, ſays he, is nothing 
more than that operation of a think- 
ing being, Which repreſents in it 
the image or idea of abſent objects 
which have been before introduced 
by the organs of ſenſe. Imagina- 
tion can operate only by the verves, 
and the imagination of the mother 
cannot acct the infant, becauſe 
the nerves of the mother have no 
connection with thoſe of the infant; 
the connection be:ween the mother 
and infant ſubſiſting only by means 
of the placenta, which adneres to 
the womb, not by the continuity 
but the contiguity only of its veſ- 
ſels, which are not broken, when 
the placenta is ſeparated from the 
matrix, and becauſe there 1s no 
continuity, or anaſtomaſis, even be- 
tween the blood veſſels of the mo- 
ther and the fœtus, and, conſe- 
quently, no circulation common to 
the mother and infant, tho' it is 
confeſſed that the innumerable veſ- 
ſels which are diſtributed over the 
placenta do, in their minute rami- 
fications, mingle with thoſe of the 
matrix, and like the fibres of the 
roots of vegetables, may imbibe 
the blood that exudes from the ex- 
tremities of the arteries of the ma- 
trix, as the little veins of the ma- 
trix may in their turn re. abſorb the 
lood which the arteries of the um- 
bilical chord of the placenta con- 
vey from the infant towards the 

womb. 

But, if imagination can operate 
only 
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only by the nerves, can this author 
ſhew how the images of ſenſible 
objects, after he has traced them to 
the brain, are communicated to the 
mind ? 1s there any continuity, or 
anaſtomaſis, between the mind and 
the brain? Or, ſuppoſing all to be 
mere matter, can he tell us how 
mere motion can make mere mat- 
ter conſcious ? If he nds this im- 
poſſible, will be therefore deny that 
there are conicious being percipi- 
ent of ideas from ſenſible objects. 
If, in one inſtance, he is compelled 
to admit a fact, for which * can- 
not account, why ſhould he, in 
another, deny a fact merely be- 
cauſe he has attempted to account 
for it without ſucceſ+ ? 

It is as well known as any fact 
can be, that there is very often a 
| Ariking correſpondence beiwe. 
ſome mark or defect in the 1ntant, 
and ſome ſtrong imagination 95 
paſuon of the mother; ; inch a cor 
reſpondence as perſuaded every one 
to believe that they were cauſe and 
effect tilt the pride of philoſophy 
aſtected to diſbelieve it, becauſe it 
could not trace one into the other. 

It would, however, be an act of 
unpardonable injuilice to M. Eller 
to ſuppreſs the ingenious hypotheus 
which he has invented, to lolre the 
Gifficulties with which others have 
been embar;ablce gi this tubject : 

He confers the infant as liable 
cutaneous Hrains, or 
tes become monftrous 
zither bv deledi o excels. 

Ine cutaneus marks he ſuppoſes 
% Le Cauieu either Ly a compteſfton 
he veins ot the 

ame fault in the pontion ot 
le Wu), U, one violence from 
Without; er by 
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lymphatic arteries into blood vellels, 
the ramifications of which heir 
ſpread under the epidermis gives 
red colour to the ſkin. The fm. 
litude of theſe ſpots to any thing 

which the mother is known to hay, 
deſired, with a ſpecies of long ving 
peculiar to ihe ſtate of pregnancy, 
or to any thing which has alarmed 
or terrified her, ſuch as plums, 
grapes, apples, currants, mice, and 
the like, he ſuppoſes to be merely 
fanciful and arbitrary. 

10 account for monſters by de. 
fect, he ſuppoſes they are the con- 
ſequence of a fright, cauſcd by a 
fire, by thieve:, by ſome 
animal, or other circum ſtances of 
danger, Which, producing a violent 

agit ation in the mother, with ſpaſns 
in the womb; theſe ſpaſms being 
aticaged with conftritions may ob. 
ect the pailage of the blood in 
the ee of the infant, and 
the Put thus deprived of its non. 
riſment will neceſſarily periſh, 
He docs not, however, vouchſafe 
to tell us, why a fright conceived 
at (cciug a hand or arm cut off, or 
wounded, cauſes tuch a particula 
ipaſinouc conſtricdon in the womb 
as aflects the hand or arm of the 
2 rather than the leg or foot, 

r why, it the object of fear at- 
chad a foot or leg, the ſpaſmodie 
Cunttiriction becomes ſuch as mutl- 
lates thoſe parts of the infant, and 
not the hand or arm; vet this s 
known by umverfal experience t0 
be the fact, 

1's account for the formation 9 
nouliers by exccis, he {een 0 
have made à very extrabordingtz ute 

t {one new notions of n Gufion 
»ucerning generation. Ni. Button 
appoſes that the little 
Parte, which others have ſuppoled 
to be ammalcula in the ewige 
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2:id, are Only the corporal princi- 
les of animals, not annals, hav- 
107 obere that their motion is 
days uniform and arbitrary, that 
his motion 15 preſerved in boiling 
water, and that the ſame moving 
bodies are found in the infuſions of 
the {,2ds of vegetables. Theſe 
noring bodlics he calls moleculer, 
ur moving organical parts, ſerving 
«wes to the formation of anunal 
a vegetable bodies. He ſuppoſes 
hat there are parts proper to form 
me head, heart, aud every other 
particular part, in the proper {aids 
of both ſexes, that when theſe fluids 
are mixed, the parts appointed to 
form the ſeveral members reſpec- 
rely, are, by mere phy ſical cauſes, 
brought together, and ſo the head, 
ums, legs, and heart, are perfect- 
ly formed by this union; taking all 
mis for granted, M. Eller is of 
opinion, that monſters by cxcets 
ae cauſed by ſuperfluous parts in 
the mixture. But the caſe of the 
monſtrous dog, juſt mentioncd, is 
all unſolved, for this dog WAS a 
monſter by the acceſſion of parts 
proper to a different ſpecies, and a 
want of parts proper to its own. 
To ſolve this dithculty then, with- 
Out having recourſe to imagination, 
M. Eller ſuppoſes, that the mo- 
mer of this little dog eat up one 
of the turkey's eggs, and the mo- 
eculz of the egg not being de- 
troyed by the heat or action of the 
dtomach, did in the courſe - of cir— 
culation, by ſome means or other, 
vet to the matrix, and join them- 
ſelres to the molecula of the dog, 
to the great injury of ſuch molecu- 
e, and having turned the dog-— 
bead moleculæ out of their plæch, 
nolently ſubſtituted themſelves in 
heir Read, and thus produced the 


enomenon which to9!s and wo- 
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men imputed to the force of ima- 
gination, and a fright. As theſe 
{urreptitious moleculz related only 
to the head, and were yet able to 
eſtabl:th themſelves againſt all op- 
poſition, it ſeems not at all impro- 
bable, that by eating eggs, eſpeci- 
ally under the direction of a philo- 
{opher, dogs may be made to pro- 
duce, not only compleat turkeys, 
but fowls of all kinds, to the great 
improvement of experimental 
knowledge, and illuſtration of 
occult principles. 


nn... 


An account of the tranſmutation of 
one ſpecies of corn into another. 


HIS phænomenon was firſt 
obſerved in Sweden, where 
it was diſcovered by mere accident. 
A countryman having ſown ſome 
cats in his field, and wanting pro- 
viſions for his horſes, mowed the 


young ſhoots of the grain, ſoon af- 


ter they were come up: the grain 
ſhot forth again, as uſual, and 


the farmer mowed it as before. He 


did this at intervals, three times: 
the winter coming on, no more 
blades appeared tul the following 


ipring; when, ſhooting up as be- 


fore, they were permitted to grow 
to perſecuon; and the crop, to the 
ſorprize of the poor huſhandman, 
initead of proving oats, turned out 
abſolutely good rye. This fact 
coming to the ear of a very inge- 
nious naturaliſt of that country, 
Mr. Jop-Bern Vergin, he ſuſpected 
there might be ſome deception ; 
and accordingly, in the year 1756, 
repeated the experiment; obſerving 
Ex:iftly the fame meaſures, by de- 
ſign, as the country man had taken 
hy chance. The reſuit of his ex- 
periment was the ſame; and his 
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oats produced good rye, as that of 
the peaſant had done before. A 
circumſtantial relation of this ex- 
traordinary diſcovery was foon af. 
terwards ſent to their High Might). 
neſſes, the States General, by Mr. 
de Marteville, their envoy at the 
court of Sweden. Curiolity, and 
the deſire of farther knowledge 
concerning this ſurprizing phæno- 
menon, induced ſome of the na- 
turaliſts of that country, to try the 
experiment again. Among the 
reſt was Mr. Sy perſtein, one of the 
magiſtrates of Haerlem, and then 
preſident of the ſociety, lately e- 
ſtabliſned there for the improve- 
ment of arts and ſciences. This 
genileman ſowed a handful of oats, 
on the 22ſt of June, 1757; and a- 
gain another on the 26th of July 
following. The firſt he cropt at 
three ſeveral times, viz. onthe 2gth 
of July, the 8th of September, and 
the 18th of November. The laſt 
he cut only twice, viz. on the 13th 
of September, and the 18th of 
November. The ſucceeding win- 
ter happening to prove very ſevere, 
_ almoſt all the grains periſhed in the 
earth, through the inclemency of 
the weather : five of them, how- 
ever, remained alive, ſhut up in 
the ſpring, and produced Jarge and 
full ears of good rye; which was 
reaped the 7th of laſt Auguſt. 

As the utmoſt car: was taken 
in this experiment, to avoid any 
mixture in the grain, as well as to 
prevent any grains of rye from fal- 
ling accidentally, or otherwiſe, on 
the ſpot of ground ſown, this tranſ- 
mutation, however ſtrange it may 
appear to the ignorant, or incon- 
ſiſtent with the ſyſtems of natura- 
liſts, is loosed upon here as an in- 
dubitable fact. 

With a view of proſecuting this 
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diſcovery ſtill farther, Mr. Syper. 
ſtein has ſown a freſh parcel of oat, 
treating them as before. He haz 
alſo ſown ſome of the rye produced 
from the oats ; which he has crop. 
ped in the {ame manner as he did 
the oats that produced it. He pro. 
poſes aiſo to make ſeveral endet. 
ments, with a little variation, in 
order to improve on this diſcoyery, 
1 am, Sir, | 
Yours, &c. 


A.Q 
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The late Mr. A. Hill's direction far 


cultivating vines in America, 


R. Hill obſerves, that the 

board of trade, in a Rate of 
the plantations laid before the 
houſe of Lords, affirm that they 
had reaſon for concluding it prac. 
ticable, to produce at Bermuda 
the wine made in Madeira; and that 
the plantations of Carolina and 
Virginia could produce excellent 
wine, is evident, ſays Mr. Hill 
from their being encumbered with 
wild vines, andlikewiſe from another 
circumſtance, that ſlips or cuttings 
of vines brought from Europe, be. 
ing planted in Virginia in the 
ſpring, produce grapes in the au- 
tumn of that very ſame year they 
are planted. Since grapes are of 
ſo eaſy a growth in thoſe countries, 
why is not wine a ſtaple commo- 
dity among them? The truth is, 
ſays Mr. Hill, they want {kill and 
philoſophy. Their glebe, having 
never been weakened by culture, 
retains too rich and too oily a fan- 
cour. Hence the fleſh of thei 


grapes is too clammy, and inftead 
of a free fluid liquor, emits, in the 
preſſing, a juice of a ropy conlilt 
ence, like jelly, mixed with 4 

fibrous 
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throus and pulpy coarſe ſubſtance, 
that floats up and down in the li- 
quor ; and the natural heat of thoſe 
atitudes excites a rapid and ſtrong 


fermentation: this exceſs in the 
ferment is increaſed by the foulneſs 
of too turbid a muff, ſo that before 
it can clarify, it works itſelf acid. 
As they do not know the cauſe of 
this fault, they are ſure to fall ſhort 
ef its remedy. They ought to dig 
vaults, and therein let down cloſe 
covered fermenting backs, deep in- 
to the ground, where the air would 
be cooled and kept temperate. In 
theſe backs, their bruiſed grapes, 
aſter treading, or breaking, ſhould 
lie five or fix days more, before 
prefling, during which time, the 
eins fermenting and ſoaking toge- 
ther with the 2/7, would by means 
of their tartarous ſalt, mixing with 
ard rarifying the oily tenacity of 
the juice, ſeparate the winey part 
from the fleſhy, and give thinneſs 
and fluidity to the liquor, fo that 
being afterwards preſſed out in hair 
bags, and put fine into the ſame 
ags to work, the fermentation 
would ſtop at its due point of time, 
and the wine be rich, lively, and 
durable, The Portugueſe, as a 
check to the aptneſs in their Ma- 
ceira wines to grow eager, inflead 
of the method I have deſcribed 
above, put in a conſiderable pro- 
portion of lime; (they call it gig, 
from gyyſum, burnt plaſtre, or ala- 
baſter.) Hereby indeed they break 
the coherence of too ropy a , 
and introduce an alcaline balance, 
tat may reſiſt an acid tendency, in 
the courſe of the ferment ; but 
then, on the other fide, time, as 
ve ſee in the refining of ſugars, ab- 
ſorbs and deſtroys vegetable oils, 
wh'ch give wines all their odour 
and flavour; leaving a hot and 
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burnt taſle in their room, that re- 
quires very long keeping, extraor- 
dinary agitation in the caſk, and 
ſometimes a too warm and impro- 
per expoſure, before it can throw 
off a twang that is diſagreeable at 
firſt to all palates. The wearing 
out of this taſte, in ſome meaſure, 
by inceſſant commotions at ſea, is 
the true cauſe of that difference ſo 
often obſerved in favour of Madeira 
wines carried firſt to our colonies, 
and then brought back to England, 
compared with thoſe which come 
over directly from Madeira to Lon- 
don. Mr. Hill obſerves further, 
that the people in Bermudas and 
Virginia, have for theſe many years 
pait been in a great error, in look- 
ing on Frenchmen as the only men 
proper to inſtruct them with regard 
to their vineyards; for, if they 
muſt have help from a foreigner, a 
Spaniard would make the beft vig- 
neron, for a latitude io nearly ap- 
proaching his own ; whereas the 
wine countries of France laying at 
a medium about 480 N. ſuch a dif- 
ference as 160 in the lat. produces 
a proportionable diſagreement of 
quality in the wines, and therefore 
cach muſt require to be managed in 
a method the reverſe of the other: 
and vo doubt, the wiſe Frenchmen 
they ſent for, took no ſmall pains 
to milcarry, by preſüng (as they 
were uied to do at home) no bun- 
ches but the full ripe, and picked 
ones; and this care it was that con- 
founded their purpoſe; for in ſuch 
delicious grapes as grow in Bermy- 
das and Virginia, the oil is the 
predominant quality, and the green 
grapes, Which nature has kindly 
mixed on. the ſame bunches with 
ripe ones, prepares a tartar to tem- 
per the luſcious exceſs of the oil. 
Mr. Hill, having thus pointed out 
3 the 
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the reaſons of former attempts miſ- 
carrying, proceeds to mention the 
method by which thouſands of 
wine · cuttings may be brought from 
Madeira at a very ſmall expence ; 
how they are to be planted and 
managed when they get to the 
plantations ; the method of gather 
ing and preſſing the grapes, as alſo 
of the making, ſafe-keeping, and 
fale of the wine; and, laſtly, its 
calculated charges and profit. But 
for theſe particulars muſt refer your 
readers, who deſire further infor- 
mation, to the bock itſelf, as I have 
ſaid enough to ſhew, that former 
attempts not proving ſucceisful, 


owing to wrong management, 


ought not to diſcourage the plant- 
ers from further trials, ſince Mr. 
Hill, who was well acquainted with 
the methods in all the wine coun- 
tries in Europe, declares, that the 
Plantations, by following the di- 
rections laid down by him, would 
produce excellent wine. Before 1 
conclude, I muſt obſerve, that Mr. 
Hill, in one of his letters to Mr, 
Popple, inſerted in the fame vo- 
lume the above is extracted from, 
has ſome excellent directions to pre- 
vent that twang of the fre, ſo nuch 
complained of in tte rum ot the 
Leeward lands, and give us like- 
wiſe the way they make the beſt 
fort of arrac in the Eaſt-Indies, 
which is made from ſugar caucs, 
and might with ſmall! expence be 
made at Barbadocs. 

Yours, &c. 8. E. 
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Acacia Gad for cattle. 
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Hungary, profeſſor of phyiic ard 
natural philoſophy in the univer. 
ſity of Prague, and member of the 
Florentine academy, Publiſhed the 
laſt year, a treatiſe in the Cermay 
language, wherein he p:0poles a 
noble addition to the food of hort; 
and horned cattle ; by cultivating 
the acacia. In conſequence of a 
long courſe of obſervations, he af. 
ſcrts, that cattle are excecding!y 
fond of its leaves, which we t9 
them a more agreeable -nourif. 
ment tan any of the moſt reputcd 
vegetables, as lucerne, ſaintfoin, 
clover, &c. The leaves may be 
given them either green or dry; 
alone, or mixed with hay or chop. 
ped ſtraw. The culture of the aca- 
cia is no way difficult; it delight; 
moſt in dry elevated foils, but al. 
moſt any will ſuit it; and may be 
raiſed from feed or ſlips. Care in. 
deed ſhould be taken not to plant 
it near gardens or arable lands, 
becauſe its roots are apt to fpreed 
to a great diſtance, 

The ſpecics of acacia fit for this 
purpoſe, is probably the acacia 
Americana filiquis glabris of Ray. 
H:ft. Plant. Robinia Pſeudo acacia 
of Linnæus, not only becauſe it has 
jong gone under the name of act- 
cia imply, and as it is naturally a 
inhabitant of North America, bears 
our climate extremely well, but 
principally as it is a tree of the 
diadelphous or leguminous cla{s, of 
which the leaves are well knowy 
al moſt without exception, to be ve. 
ry acceptable to cattle: my ac. 
unintauce with exotic plan-, 
however, is but ſlender, and there: 
fore I leave this matter to the de- 
termination of better judges. 

Yours, &c, R. P. 


E [ay 
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Lay on the fſeant in corn, and a cure 


for tt. 


T is agreed on all hands, that 

the greateſt misfortune which 
can poſubly happen to a crop of 
wheat, is that of its turning black 
or ſmutty, and as the real cauſe of 
ſuch blackneſs (I fear) hath not yet 
heen found out, the remedy apainit 
it hath not been generally and con- 
tantly made uſe of. —The cauſe at- 
ſened by all, or moſt of the writ- 
ert on agriculture, is, that at cer- 
tain ſeaſons a denſe glutinous va- 
pour Ceſcends, between the ſetting 
and riſing of the ſun, upon the 
ears of corn, and ſo binds up the 
ralves (commonly called the chaff) 
in which the growing corn 1s in- 
veloped, that vegetation is thereby 
obſtructed, becauſe on ſuch circum- 
ſtances, it cannot imbibe thoſe ni- 
tous particles of the air, which 
tend to its maturation, and of con- 
ſequence it becomes a mere rotten 
heap of putrefaction. From this 
method of reaſoning, we obſerve 
tne Engliſh farmers frequently in a 
ſummer's morning hauling a rope 
extenced by two perſons along and 
through the corn fields, to ſhake 
of this condenſed air or dew ; but 
i humbly apprehend, from the fol- 


lowing reaſons, that they are much 


mitaken as to the real cauſe of 
that diſtemper. 

It being a difficult matter, ſome 
ume ago, to procure good clean 
bed wheat, in that part of the 
country where I occupy a farm, I 
prevaiied upon a friend to obtain 
tor me three barrels of the red 
ammaſs wheat from England; 
when I had it home, it carried the 
*ppearance of as fine grain, and as 
dean and clear of dirt and ſmut, 
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as ever ſprung from the earth; but 
upon caſting a few buſhels of it 
into my veſſel of pickle, I found 
that at leaſt a ſixth part ſwam at 
top, and, notwithſtanding the fre- 
quent ſtirring of it, I could not 
force it to ſubſide; thereupon I 
ſkimmed it off, but to my great 
attoniſhment it had the appearance 
of as plump and round grain as 
that which fell to the bottom; 1 
ſpread it upon a table and examin- 
ed it more minutely, and could not 
perceive the leaſt defect in it; but 
upon opening it with my penknife 
I found it was concaved, or made 
hollow on one fide of the grain, 
and not in the center, which I ap- 
prehend was occaſioned by ſome a- 
nimalculz imperceptible to the na- 
ked eye; whereupon, for experi- 
ment's ſake, I ſowed the whole of 
what I ſeimmed off, on one part 
of my fallows by itſelf, and ſowed. 
what ſubſided on another part, and 
the conſequence of that experiment 
was, that the greateſt ſhare of that 
ſwimming corn at the enſuing ſea- 
ſon, produced a ſinutty crop, and 
I had not a ſingle ſmutty head on 
the part of the field where the ſub- 
ſiding corn was ſowed: but nos 
being ſatisfed with what then ap- 
peared, I examined more ſtrictly 
that ſmutty crop, and I found not 
only there, but in my neighbour's 
fields, which I alſo examined. that 
where two or more ſtamina or ſtalks 
were produced from one grein of 
corn {which I diſcovered by trace - 
ing them downward to the root) 
they were all ſmutty ; and the dit- 
ferenc ſound ſtamina proceeding 
from one and the ſame root, were 
all ſound ; from whence it may be 
reaſonably inferred, that vegetation 
is principally produced, and plants 
are ſuſtained and grow, by tne 

C.C roots 
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roots or fibres collecting their nu- 
tritive juices from the moiſt earth, 
which are carried up throuz Ih the 
perpendicular tubes by the power of 
attraction ; but by the loſs of one 
part of the grain ſo maimed, and 
conſequently | by a proportional de- 
fciency in the roots or fibres (Which 
are ſo many mouths to collect 
nouriſhment from the new grain) 
they exert only ſo much ſtrength 
as to throw out the ſtalks and 
heads, but cannot collect ſufficient 
nutriment to compleat or maturate 
the different cars of corn: and it 
may likewiſe be reaſonably ſup- 
poſed, that thoſe animalculz which 
took up their lodgment in the ſingle 
grain, are in vegetation communi- 
cated upwards through the tube of 
the ſtamen to the head of the corn, 
where they are collected and mul- 
tiplied into an heap of black cor- 
rupted matter; as aproof of which, 
every ſuch fingle ſmutty head, up- 
on a nice ſurvey, is found to a- 
bound with little living creatures 
This I take to be a more rational 
hypotheſis; for if ſuch ſmuttineſs 
were produced from the air, is it 
to be prefumed that it would par- 
tially frike thoſe heads only which 
grow from one root, when pro- 
miſcuon{ly interſperſed with heads 
proceediug from other roots ? 
Wherefore I apprehend it may 
juſtly be recommended to all good 
huſbandmen to be careful in making 
a ſtrong pickle tor their ſeed- wheat, 
and to fm ff and caſt away all 
the corn which floats, as the ſure 
means of preſcrving it from ſmut; 
but let them be cautious not to let 
it ſtand too long in their pickling 
tubs, before the ſwimming corn be 
taken off; for if it is permitted to 
fland long, thoſe hollow or con 
caved rains wall ſoon imbibe the 
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water, and ſubſide with the ſound 
corn; and as 1 have gone fo fa,] 
will alſo give you the pickling re. 
ceipt underneath, in hopes it ma: 
be of utility to the public, which 
is the principal motive of this troy. 
ble given to you, by Sir, 
Yours, H. Carmicnuar 
Saw Mount, near Dungarvon, 
Ireland, Sept. 28. 

The RECEIT T. — “ Take 2; 
much 1 or rotten wate: 
which diftils from a dunghill, 2 
will make your quantity of com 
ſwim ; put therein as much fol 
with a pound of pulverized nitre, 
commonly cailed ſalt. petre, or, in 
lieu thereof, two pounds of . 
ras, as will cauſe it to bear an egg 
eep your corn twelve hours, ae 
being ſkimmed of the light corn 2: 
above, ſtrain it out, and dry it with 
lacked lime or dry turf aſhes, an! 
ſow it, but be careful to ſow it the 
next day or the day following ; for 
if wet weather happens, and it be 
kept four or five days out of th: 
ground, the corn peels and wil 
not grow: as the pickle decreaks 
it may be augmented, by adding 
more water and ſalt, &c. until a! 
the ſeed intended to be ſowed be 
pickled.” 


_— 


An account of ſome extracrain 
phenomena in the Aßphaltum mitt 
called the Sand-pit, in the Lee! 
Saxony. 


N the 27th of laſt June,? 

vein was diſcovered eXCeec- 
ins rich. The joy it occ:/iones 
was however but of ſhort duration; 
for the very next day this vein Vs 
found to be interrupted by a 706 
which t they were obliged to bote 
This took them up till the 7 9 


ly} 


J F 
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July, having in that time pierced, 

wit ch incredible labour, about forty- 
four feet. The ſame day between 

nine and ten at night, the work- 
men Fare notice „that they had diſ. 

covered 2 17 bring which cat forth 
water and a greaſy liquid in fuch 
abundance, that, in le's than a 
quarter of an hour, the gallery of 
Hur feet broad, fix high, and 150 
long, Was filled with it ſome fect 
cre»; Lpon going down this was 
ed to be fact, and the maſter 
mer happer i g to bring a light 
within about half a fe ot of the 
aperiare, the waters took fire, and 
cat up names of various colours. 
About 115 {night the waters kindled 
of therntelves, and laſhes of Ughr⸗ 
ening were dr:ven through the 
ozllery. A hurricane ſuceceded, 

with a hollow noiſe, which ſeemed 
to forcboie ſomething of an ex- 
traordinary nature. TWO Work- 
men at the end of the gallery were 
fruck down, and their hair burnt; 

they were fo terrified that they 
mace the beſt of their way out of 
the pit, and others ſupplied their 
place. Thunder and lightening 
was heard and ſeen ſeveral times, 
anc about five in the morning, all 
ite labourers agreed, that it was 
no longer ſafe to continue there, 


and reſolved to retire. They were 


ſcarce got to the middle of the gal- 
ery before they ſaw the whole in 
a blaze, with ſuch a clap of thun- 
der as was heard half a league off; 
the viclence of it ſhattered the tile- 
ing of a ſhed. Several wheel- 
burrows were thrown almoſt the 
length of the gallery by it, and 
ſaved to pieces, as were likewiſe 
many of the air pipes. Four of the 
Wor: men were miſerably hurt, and 
two of them had the ſkin ſtripped 
{01 their faces. When the thun- 


der and lightening was over, the 
matter miner ventured down to the 
enterance of the gallery, and could 
fee nothing, but heard a noiſe, 
v/iich laſted for ſome time, and a 
ſcent of ſulphur and ſalt-petre con- 
tinued for ſeveral hours, which 
cha" ged to an inſupportable ſtench. 
The waters abated by degrees, but 

continued to the laſt to take fre if 
a lamp was brought near the ſur- 
face, though the flame might be 
eatily extinguiſhed by the fanning 
cf a hat. 


— 


An account of the diſcovery of the 
" Cinnamon tree in Amtrica, ina ler- 
FEY _ Madrid. 


N the 23 of South America, 
lying nearly under the cquinoc- 
tial, and on the eaſt fide of the 
Cordillera 3 of the Andes, are found 
among other curious productions 
of the vegetable kingdom, the cin- 
namon tree. It has been long 
known, that a tree reſembling the 
cinnamon of Ceylon was common 
in thele foreſts; but it was ſuppoſed 
to be only ts apr of that genus 
of trees, and greatly inferior to 
thoſe of the eaſt, from whence the 
cinnamon 3s imported into Europe. 
It was however known that the 
flower and feed even ſurpaite HO 
of India in aromatic fragrancy ; 
ſumcient indication, that the trees 
alſo were not inferiar to them; but 
no farcher trial was made of their 
propertics, They were ſuffered to 
grow and die in theſe extenſive 
woods, without any one thinking 
it worth their while to make any 
experiment on the bark they pro- 
duced, in order to diſcover whether 
t poſfeſled the ſame virtde as that 
e 2 im- 


38g 
imported from the eaſt. At laſt 
Don Juan de Mayano, an inhabi- 
tant of the city of Avila, thought 
theſe trees worth his notice, and re- 
moved ſome of them into his gar- 
den, that they might enjoy the 

reater benefit of the ſun's rays, 
Fom which they were in a great 
meaſure excluded in theſe thick 
and unfrequenred foreſts. Bis at- 
tempt ſucceeded ; and, from a fpe- 
cimen of the cinnamon ke has juſt 
ſent from America, it appears, that 
it has all the properties of that im- 
ported from Cey jon. 

If this experiment ſhould he pro- 
ſecuted, there is the greateſt reaſon 
to hope, that large quanticies of 
this prcc:ous bark may be fent ts 
Europe, by whick the enormous 
price will be greatly lefSiencd, aud 
the noble oil exraticd fox it fold 
very reaſctably. It will oe reed. 
Jeſs far roc ta prep; ont the ue if 
this oil in med; it un G- 
ently Ex tu cvẽꝭůꝶr＋U poafl: owner ; 
but the pred ts perne a een 
it is fold, prevents itz Beirg i G 
ten wed x: A H . Ang pena 
we fee de great waſice of the 
Dotch. v e Wr ggfEt 
mic of 15.16 nice! heck. 4s re Par 
Its price S um Lan ing, 2id anne. 
quei Prevent anry of L 
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EAGARA common, iz 2 
maurer, ale in iν,,M, are: 

of Torch America, and it 2 le t 
the whole continent; it Gp<rs or 
obfirufts 2 communication with 213 
the natives of North Ameria, the 
Six Nations, Ohices, Shawanges, 
Rliamie, Twiaktwies, Vines, Pour 
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tewatamis, Nadoueſſians, Hurons, 
Utawas, Meſſeſagues, and many 
others ; it awes and commands all 
thoſe people, it lies in the midſt of 
the extenſive territorries of the Six 
Nations, commands their beaver 
country entirely, and ſecures their 
fur-trade, and all the other inland 
trade of North-America. 

It commands all the great lakes, 
and ſecures the navigation of them, 
which extend 12 or 1300 miles; 
it prevents or fecures the junction 
of te two Freach colonies in Cz. 
nada and Louiſiana it cuts off or 
mau nta icic their paſſage to the river 
Ohio, MiſkEppi, Lake Erie, le De- 
crak, Sendo, Mamis, Fort &. 
Jofeph, Hindis, Rafkaſks, Kt. 
and tops the farther progreſs af the 
Engiiih or of the French (which 
ever are pofleſſed of it) ir. Nonł 
ADE. 

Tue greet cla ita that Britam hat 
52. che irland parts of North - Ane. 
acta, $2 er the territories of the 
Dove Matiens, Which in this place 
Dies dd ThE ridſt of, and in à mats 
mer entirely mmands. Te va 
Oh, tog Of great cc n. 
$5£7a8 s be &f eſs conſequence 
E br Näsgers, WRICK in & Fen: 
Sm: ride K. 


— % 


Atier from M.. Kalm, a Sediſs 
geri mam, late an tit travels ir 
Hwierien, to Au Jriexd in Plila- 
galſhia; containing & particular 
c, of ale great fill of Na- 
Zara. 


Abany, Sept. 2, 1750. 

SIN. 
FTER a pretty long journe 
made in 2 ſhort time, I am 
come back to this town. You ma! 


remember, that when I took lezte 
CG 
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of hon, | 1019 you 1 would this 
hmmer, if fine permitted, take a 


view. Of Niagara tall, cli;:cmed One 
of the greateſt curiſeties in tne world. 
Wher, I came lait „car irom Que- 
dec, you enquired of me ſeveral 
particuJars concern (lt, 11 
told you hat 1 heard at u 1 
Canada, from ſeveral French gen- 
temen, who had been there: but 
this was ſtill all relata refero ; I 
could not aſſure you of the truth of 
it, becauſe J had no: chen ſeen it 
myſclf, and fo it could not ſati:iy 
ny own, much leſs your curioſity. 
Now, fince | have been on ihe ſpot, 
it is in my power to give you a 
mere perfect and iatisfadtory de- 
cription of it. | | 
After a fatiguing travel, firſt on 
horſeback through the country of 
the Six Indian Nations, to Oſwego, 
and ſrom thence in a battoe upon 
Lake Ontario, I came on the 12th 
of Auguſt in the evening to Niagara 
fort. The French there ſeemed 
much perplexed at my firſt coming, 
imagining I was an Engliſh oilicer, 
who, under pretext of ſeeing Ni- 
zgara falls, came in ſome other 
view; but as ſoon as I ſhewed them 
my paſſports, they changed their 
behaviour, and received me with 
the greateſt civility. Niagara fall 
5 x French leagues from Niagara 
fort: you go firſt three leagues by 
land, over the carrying-place. As 
it was late when I arrived at the 
fort, I could not the ſame day go 
to the fall, but I prepared myſelf 
to do it the next morning. The 
commandant of the fort, M. Beau- 
jeau, invited all the officers and 
gertlemen there to ſupper with 
mm. Thad read heretofore almoſt 
a the authors that have wrote any 
ting about this fall; and the laſt 
Jear, in Canada, 1 had made ſo 


many enguiries about it, that ! 
thought I had a pretty good idea 
of it; and now at ſupper, 1 beg- 
ged the gentlemen to tell me all 
they knew and thought worth no- 
tice relating to it, which they ac- 
:dinvly did. TI obſerved that in 
a ings they all agreed, in 
{one .culugys they were of different 
opinions, of all which I took par- 
ticular notice. When they had 
told me ll they thought thev knew, 
I made ieveral queries to them con- 
cerning what I had read and heard 
of it, whether ſuch and ſuch a thin 
was truc or not? and had their an- 
ſwers on every circumſtance. But 


as I have found by experience in 


my other travels, that very ſew ob- 
ſerve nature's works with accuracy, 
or report the truth precitely, I can- 
not now be entirely ſatisfied with- 
out fecing with my own eyes when- 
ever it is in my power. Accord- 
ingly the next morning, being the 
13th of Auguit, at break of day, 
I fet out for the fall: the com- 
mandant had given orders to two 
of the officers of the fort to go 
with me and ſhew me every thing, 
and moreover ſent by them an or- 
der to M. Joncaire, who had lived 
ten years by the carrying place, 
and k new every thing worth notice 
of the fall, better than any other 
perſon, to go with me, and ſhew 
and tell me whatever he knew. A 
little before we came to the carry- 
ing-place, the water of Niagara 
river grew ſo rapid, that four men 
in a hght birch canoe, had much 
ado to pet up thither. Canoes can 
go yet half a league above the be- 
ginning of the carrying-place, tho 
they muſt work againſt a water ex- 
tremely rapid; but higher up it is 
quite impoſſible, the whole courſe 
of the water, for two leagues and 

C C3 a half 
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a half up to the great fall, being 
a ferics of ſmaller falls, one under 
another, in which the greateſt 
cande or battoe would in a mo— 
ment be turted up- ſide down. 
We went aſhore, therefore, and 
walked over the carrvinr- pl ce, 
having beſides the op 
ſide of the river, two great hills 
to aſcend one re the ab 
Here on the carrying place 1 fa 
above two hun 41 90 indians, 00 
cf them be longing to the Six 
Nations, buty in carrying Packs 
of ſurs, chiely of deer and tears, 
over the carrying place. Vou 

ond be ſurp rizcd to ſec what 
8 ce of ſuch things are 
brought every day over this piace. 
An Indian gets twenty pence for 
every rack he carries Over, the di- 
ſtance be ing three leagues. Half 
an hour paſt ten in the morning 
we came to the great fall, which 
I faund as follows: 

The river {or rather trait) runs 
here from S. S. E to N. N. W. and 
the rock of the great oſſe 
It, not in a right line, 
almoſt the fioure of a re or 
horſe-thoe. 4 buve the fail, in tte 
middle of the river, TR an iſland, 


gn and t ro 


$ * 


0 Br mir 


lying alſo 8. S. E. and N. N. W. 
Or parallel witn the Kaen of the 
river; its length bout ſever, cr 


eight each — 5 0 in .arpent 
being 120 feet. ) he lower end 
of this 111: EY 15 juſt A the PO PC 71 

dicular edge of the fall. On be th 
ſides of this iſland runs all the wa- 
ter that comes from the lakes of 
Canada, viz. Lake Superior, Lake 
Michigan, Lake Huron, and Lake 
Erie, which you know are rather 
ſmall ſeas than lakes, and have be- 
ſides a great many large rivers that 
empty their water into them, 
Whercof the greatelt part comes 
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down this Niagara fall. Beßbre 
the water comes to this iſland, i; 
runs but lowly, compared With 
its motion when it approaches the 
iſland, where it grows the moſt ra. 
pid water in the world, runnmne 


with a ſerprizing ſwifineſs before 
i: comes to th fall; it Fz quite 
Wi is prion man Gl p! ces is thrawn 
high ut Wy" the air; the Warn 


and 0 bongef t battoes would here in 
a moment be turned over and over, 
A fe that goes down on tac 
„el ſide of the ill ind, is more 1. 
rid, in greater abundance, witer, 
aud 3 us almoſt to out- fly an ar- 
row in {wiſtnels. When you are 
at the fall, and look up the ris 
boy may ſee, that the rive: aha e 
e fall is every where excee 
been, almoſt as the fide of at 


Yatcr 


1%7 
us 
My 
'1 


=” — 


When all this water comes to tae 


very fall, there it throws tc! 
down perpendicular; the hair wi 
rife and ſtand upright on your 
head, nen you ſee this! 1 cane 
with words expreſs how amazing 

it is! you cannot fee it without be. 

ing qu. te terrified, to behold ſo vs 

a quantity of water falling 1755 
from to ſurpri: ung a 9 i 
pair not but you have a dete to 
learn the exact hei 255 of this great 
fall. Father H cnnepin calls i 
500 feet perpend: cular; but he ta. 
gained little credit in Canada; tt 
name of honour they ire bim 
there, is tlle great Liar; he wines 
of what he ſaw in places where be 
never was. It is true he ſaw this 
fall: but as it is the way cf ſome 
travellers to magnify every thing, 
ſo has he done with rega rd to the 
fal of Niagara. 

This humour of travellers, his 
occaiioned me many dit appoint 
ments in my travels, having leldon 
been ſo! 22171 P as 0 ind the Node, 

al 
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fall < 
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ful things that had been related by 
ithers; Since Father Hennepin's 
ane, this fall, in al te accounts 
that have Leen pier of it. has 
grown !. {s and leis; ard thoſe who 
dare meaſured it with m nathematic cal 
M'UTNENtS s, find the PEFPenuICu:: ar 
fall of the water to be exactly 137 
feet. VV "en the water is come 
down to the bottom of the rock of 
me fall, it jumps back to a very 
great height in the alr; in other 
places it 15 as White as mils or 
now; and all in motion like a 
bolting caldron, You may re— 
member, to What a great diflance 
Hennepin ſays the noiſe cf this fall 
may be heard. All the gentiemen 
who were with me, agreed, that 
the fartheſt one can hear it, is 15 
[eagues, and that very ie:dom, 
When the air is quite calm, you can 
hear it to Niagara fort, 6 leagues ; 


| but ſeldom at other times, becauſe 


waen the wind blows, the waves 
of La ake Ontario make too much 
ro. le there againſt the ſhore. Nee 
inſormed me, that when they hen 

at the fort the noiſe of the fall 
Sr than ordinary, they are {ure 
2 north eaſt. wind will follows, 
which never fails. This ſeems 

wonderful, as the fall is ſouth welt 
from the ſort; and one would 
imagine it to be rather a ſign of a 
contrary wind. Sometimes, tis 
ſad, the fall makes a much greater 
noiſe than at other times; and this 


is locked on as a certain mark of 


approaching bad weather, or rain: 
the Indians here hold it always for 
2 ture ſign. When I was there, it 
did not make an extra rdinary great 
nolſe: jult by the fall, we could 
ealily hear what each other ſaid, 
Without {peaking much louder than 
common when converiing in other 


places. I do not know how others 
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have ſound ſo great a noiſe here; 

perhaps it was at certain times as 

above-mentioned, From the place 
wnere the water falls, there riſes 

abundance of vapours, like the 
greatelt and thickeſt ſnioak, tho? 
jometimes more, ſometimes leſs. 
Theſe vapours ziſe high in the air 
when it is calm, but are diſperſed 
by the wind when it blows hard. 

If you go nigh to this vapour or 
fog, or if the wind blows it on you, 
it is fo penetrating, that 1a a few 
minutes you will be as wet as if 
you had been under water. I got 
two young Frenchmen to go down, 
to bring me from the tide of the 
fall at the bottom, ſome of each of 
the ſeveral kinds of berbs, ſtones, 
and ſhells, they ſhould find there; 
they returned in a fe minutes, and 
I reaily thought they had fallen in- 
to the water: they were obliged to 
ſtrip them:elves quite naked, and 
hang their cloaths in the ſun to dry. 
When vou are on the other, or eaſt 
fide of Lake Ontario, a great many 
leagues from ihe tall, you may, 
every clear and calm mor mg; ſee 
the vapours of the fall riſing in the 


air; yon would N all the 


woods thereavouts were ſer on fire 
by the Indians, fo great is the ap- 
parent ſmoak. In the ſame manner 
you may ſee it on the wet fide of 
Lake Erie, a great many leagues 
off. Several of the French gentle- 
men told me, that when birds 
come fly ing 0 this fog or ũnoak 
of the fall, they fall down and pe- 
rith in the water; either becauſe 
their wings are become wet, Or that 
the noiſe of the fall aſtoniches th zem, 
and they know not where to go in 
the darkne's; but others were of 
opinion, that ſeldom or never any 
bird perlines there in that manner; 
becauſe, as they all agreed, among 

C4 the 
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the abundance of birds found dead 
below the fall, there are no other 
forts than ſuch as live and ſwim fre- 
quently in the water; as ſwans, 
geeſe, ducks, water-hens, teal, and 
the like. And very often are great 
flocks of them ſeen going to de- 
ſtruction in this manner: they ſwim 
in the river above the fall, and ſo 
are Carried down lower and lower 
by the water; and as water-fowl 
commonly take great delight in be- 
ing carried with the ſtream, ſo here 
they indulge themſelves in enjoy- 
ing this pleaſure ſo long, till the 
ſwiftneſd of the water becomes ſo 
great, that it is no longer poſſible 
tor them to riſe, but they are driven 
down the precipice and perith, 
They are obſerved when they draw 
nigh the fall, to endeavour with all 
their might to take wing and leave 
the water; but they cannot. In the 
months of September and October, 
ſuch abundant quantities of dead 
water-iowl are found every morning 
below the fall, on the ſhore, that 
tne garriſon of the fort for a long 
time live chicfly upon them. Be- 
des the fowl, they find alſo ſeveral 
torts of dead fiſh, alſo deer, bears, 
and other animals which have tried 
to croſs the water above the fall; 
the larger animals are generally 
found broken to pieces. juſt be- 
low, a little way from the fall, the 
Water is not rapid, but goes all in 
Circles and whirls like a boiling 
pot; which however does not 
hinder the Indians going upon it 
in imali canoes a fiihing; but a 
little further and lower begin the 
other ſmaller falls. When you are 
above the fall, and look down, 
your head begins to turn ; the 
French, wao have bcen here a 
hundred times, will ſeldom venture 
to look down, Without at the ſame 


time keeping faſt hold of ſome tre 
with one hand. | 

It was formerly thought impoſj- 
ble for any body living to come at 
the iſland that 15 in the middle of the 
fall: but an accident that happened 
twelve years ago, or thereabour, 
made it appear otherwiſe. 'Ihe 
hiſtory is this: 'Two Indians of 
the Six Nations went out from 
Niagara fort to hunt upon an 
iſland that is in the middle of the 
river, or ſtrait, above the great fall, 
on which there uſed to be abun. 
dance of deer. They took {ome 
French brandy with them from 
the fort, which they taſted teveral 
times as they were going over the 
carrying-place; and when they 
were in their canoe, they took 
now and then a dram, and {0 went 
along up the ſtrait towards the 
iſland where they propoſed to hunt; 
but growing ſleepy, they laid them- 
ſelves down in the canoe, which 
getting looſe drove back with the 
ſtream, farther and farther down, 
till it came nigh that iſland that 1s 
in the middle of the fall. Here one 
of them, awakened by the noiſe of 
the fall, cries out to the other, 
that they were gone! Yet they 
tried if poſſible to ſave life. This 
iſland was nigheſt, and with much 
working they got on ſhore there. 
At firſt they were glad; but when 
they had confidered every thing, 
they thought themſelves hardly in 
a better ſtate than if they had gone 
down the fall, fince they had nov 
no other choice, than either t9 
throw themſelves down the ſame, 
or periſh with hunger. But hard 
neceſſity put them on invention. 
At the lower end of the ifland the 
rock is perpendicular, and no Wa, 


ter is running there. The iſland 


has plenty of wood; they went d 


work, 


1759. 
work then, and made a ladder, or 
ſaroude, of in- bak of the lipd- 
tree (Which is very tough 277 
trong) fo long till fey covia Wirt 
it reach the water below, ont end 
of this bark ladder they tied fait to 
a great tree that grew at the ſide of 
the rock above the fall, and let the 
other end down to the water. v0 
they went down along their new- 
invented ſtairs, and when they 
came to the bottom in the middle 
of the fall, they reited a little ; 
and as the water next below the 
fall is not rapid, as before-menti- 
oned, they threw themielves out 
into it, thinking to ſwim on ſhore. 
| have ſaid before, that one part of 
the fall 1s on one fide of the iiland, 
the other on the other ſide. Hence 
it is, that the waters of the two ca- 
taracts running againſt each other, 
turn back againſt the rock that is 
juſt under the iſland. Therefore, 
hardly had the Indians begun to 
lu im, before the waves of the eddy 
threw them down with violence 
againſt the rock from whence they 
came. They tried it ſeveral times, 
vut at laſt grew weary ; and by 
being often thrown againſt the rock 
they were much bruiſed, and the 
Kin torn off their bodies in many 
places. So they were obliged to 
climb up fairs again to the iſland, 
not knowing what to do. Atter 
ſome time they perceived Indians 
on the thore, to whom they cried 
out. "Theſe ſaw and pitied them, 
but gave them little hope or help : 
vet they made haſte down to tae 
fort, aud told the commandant 
where two of their brothers were, 
He perſuaded them to try all poſ- 
üble means of relieving the two 
poor Indians; and it was done in 
this manner: 
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The water that runs on the eaſt 
i11e of this :TJand is ſhallow, eſpe- 
Callya jittle above the iſland to- 
warcs int eaſtern ſhore. The com- 
mandant cauſed poles to be made 
and pointed with iron : two Indi- 
ans took upon them to walk to this 
illand by the help of theſe poles, to 
ſave the other poor creatures, or 
perith themſelves. They took 
lcave of all their friends as if they 
were going to death. Each had 
two ſuch poles in his hands, to ſet 
to tne bottom of the ſtream, to 
keep them ſteady. So they went 
and got to the iſland, and having 
given poles to the two poor Indians 
there, they all returned ſafely to 
the main. Thoſe two Indians who 
ia the above-mentioned manner 
were firſt brought to this iſland, are 
yet alive. They were nine days 
on the iſland, and almoſt ready to 
ſtarve to death. Now ſince the- 
road to this iſland has been found, 
the Indians go there often to kill 
deer, which have tried to croſs the 
river above the fall, and are driven 
upon the iſland by the ſtream : but 
if the King of France would give 
me all Canada, I would not ven- 
ture to go to this iſland ; and were 
you to fee it, Sir, I am ſure you 
wou:d have the {ame ſentiment. — 
On the weſt ſide of this iſland are 
ſome imall iſlands or rocks of no 
conſequence. The eaſt fide of the 
river is almoſt perpendicular, the 
welt tide of the river more ſloping. 
In ſormer times a part of the rock 
at the fall, which is on the weſt fide 
of the iſland, hung over in ſuch a 
manner, that the water which fell 
perpendicularly from 1t, left a va- 
cancy below, ſo that people could 
go under between the rock and the 
water; but the prominent part 

| ſome 


ſome years ſince broke off and fell 
down. The breadth of the fall, 
as it runs in a ſemicircle, is reckon- 


ed to bebaut bs arpents. Ine 
iſland is in the mille of the fall, 


and from it on cach 1:de is almoſt 
the fame breadth; the brozwuthn of 
the iiland at its Mer cord is two 
thirds of an arpent, or there bouts, 
Below the fall, in the holes of 
the rocks, are preat plenty of cus, 
which the ludian 


and French catch 
with their hands veithout any other 
means: I jent Gown two Indian 
boys, who directly came up with 
twenty fing ones. Every day, 
when the ſun ſhincs, you ice here 
from ten o'clock in the morning to 
two in the aſternoon, below the 
fall, and under you, where you 
Rand at the ſide of the fall, a 
glorious en and ſometimes 
two, one within the other. I was 
ſo happy as to be at the fall on a 
nne clear day, and it was with great 
delight I viewed this rainbow, 
which had aimoit all the colours 
you fee in a rainbow in the air. 
The more vapouss, the brighter 
and clearer is the rainbow. I fas 
it on the caſt fide of the fal! in the 
bottom under the place where 1 
ſtood, but above the water. When 
the wind carries the vapours from 
that place, the rainbow 1s gone, 
but appears again as ſoon as new 
vapours come. From the fall to 
the landing anove it where the 
canoes froin Lake Frie put afhore 
(or from the fail to the vpper end of 
the carrying place) is helf à mile. 
Lower the canoes dare not come, 
Jeſt they ſhould be obliged to try 
the fate of the two Indians, and 
perhaps with Jeſs ſucceſs. They 
have often found below the fall 
pieces of human bodies, perhaps 
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* 
id UT Otwes 25 cha U in Ott tob r OT 
thercabbut, luch lenty of teathers 


ate to be foun here below 255 om, 
tata man in a day! s time ca ga. 
ther encug zu Of tnem for {: 

beds, Which tcathers they {aid cx 
off the birds killed at the fall. 
a'ked the French, if this was true: 
4a key told me they had never {ein 
any tuch thing; 


} 1 © as 4 

Jut Taat it tie 
tcatiers Were P. n O1 the dead 
birds, there 111 


ziht be fach a guan- 
tity. i he Freach told me. 
had often thrown whole grenut tree: 
into the water auvove, to {ce then 
tumble down the fall: they wer 
down with tar; 11fing ſwiftnels, but 
conld never be ſeen aiterwar.s; 
whence 'twas thought thore was a 
boitomlets deep or abyſs juit und 
the fail. I am too of opinion, that 
there mult be a vaſt deep hue; 
yet | think if they had watched 
very well, they might have found 
the trees at ſome diſtance below 
the fall. The rock of the fall con- 
ltits of a grey limeſlone. 

Here you have, Sir, a mort de. 
ſcriptioa of this famous Niagara 
cataract ; you may depend upon 
the truth of what | write you. You 
mult excuſe me if you ſind in m. 
account, no extravagant wonuers. 
E cannot make nature otherwile 
than 1 find it. I had rather i! 


= 
1 


{ſnould be ſaid of me in time to come 


that | related things as they Weir, 
and that all is found to agree „uh 
my deſeription, than to be cltceme! 
a falſe wonder- maker. 


I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
Peter Kain. 
AN 
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Trab from 1 era letters conteru— 
Id ihe Roma ant! quilies, and 1 e 


tc: ples of the aniic nts. 


FTE R all the wonders that 

have been related of the tem - 
ples of Jupiter Olympius, Diana of 
| phetus, Serap 155 &c. it may well 
de queltioncd, if, upon the whole 
thote ancient cditices ſurpaſſed the 
modern churches in grandeur and 
nchen. To determine the point, it 


wil! 5 neceſſary to take a view of 


4 temples built in the plains, and 
& erected in great cities. 
e the open countries of 

Greece, Peloponneſus, and the adja— 

cent iſles, ad you will every where 

meet with little edifices, ſaid to be 
emp! les; ſome half in ruins, others 
in tolerable good condition, without 
ay thiag material to diltinguith 
tbem; no external ornaments, moſt 

ol them brick, and the beſt of them 

fmiched in a dome 2 roof, orna- 

e with ſom ſligl ht ſculpture. 
ev indeed they are ſurrounded 

ah groves, contecrated by aper? 

ſütion, or deſigned to ſhade the 
worſhippers of the idol; all of them 
paced in deſarts, uninhabited, ex- 
cept by here and there a hermit, 
who makes it his whole ſtudy to 
amuſe travellers with fables. It is 
not therefore among theſe ſtructures 
that you arc to look for the magui- 
feence of the Gr. Cl: an temp les. 
The Romans, who were alſo ac- 
cuſtomed to ere& temples in the 
country, derived all their deities, 
celeſtial, terreſtrial, and jnfernal, 
lrom Steel origin. There was not 


. 


1 finole canton of Attica, or Theſ- 
ſaly, whereſ ſome metamorphoſis had 
not been wrought, or ſome divine 
combat happened. Thete exploits 
ſerved to extend ſuperſtition, and 
multiply the monuments that were 
to perpetuate it. But the Romans, 
who were the petty imitators of tne 
Greck, fell ſhort of their maſters in 
th: dimenſions of their inſulated 
temples. 

Ic may perhaps be ſaid, that we 
give the name of temoles to eciiices, 
which, in ancient times, were ne- 
ver conſidered as ſuch; but without 
entering into a diſcuſſion, let it ſuf- 
fice, that the buildings we are ſpeak- 
ing of, were {acred and Sublic; B full 
retaining their firſt furniture of ſta- 
tues, altars, and cripods. We meet 
Wiki nothing nore eſtentlal to the 
ceremonious part ot woritp among 
the larger temples of Atuens and 
Corinth. If no other {ſtructures 
v.e:e to be comprehended in the 
denommmntion of temples, but thoſe 
whole extent 0 to be meaſured by 
acres and ſtadia, it muſt be admitted 
that Rom verfelf the city of all 
the Gods, hal no more than three; 
thof: of Jupiter Capitolinus, of 
Peace, and the Pantheon. Theſe 

re the only ones that were above 
the ordinary nze; the laſt ill ſub- 


ſiſting, is but 144 feet in diameter. 


Jime has alſo ſpared the temple of 
Fortuna Virilis, and of Veſta: the 
one is an oblons ſquare, the other 


round: the Pantheon will hold 
m_ both. 


We knen to what he: ghts the 
bold imaginations of the anclent 
Archi- 


— — — 
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architeQs aſcended, in their profane 
edifices, as theatres, bat''s, and Ba- 
filice. Dut we muſt examine their 
city temples, to know if they did as 
much in honour to their Gods. 

Moſt of the antiquarians, who 
have treated of ancient temples, 
have been more curious in deſcrib- 
ing their magnificence, than in hx- 
ing their dimcations, In what they 
have ſaid upon this head, we have 
diſcovered two marks of inaccusacy, 
out of which has ariſen the fa-ſe idea 
that has prevailed of the {acred edi- 
fices of Greece and Rome. 1. They 
apply to temples in 5 what 
appertained only to ſome particular 
ones. 2. They diſtinguiſi not be- 
tween the temple and its appen- 
dages. They tell us, that in the 
front of theſe temples, there was al- 
ways a ſpacious court, called the 
Area, where merchants vended the 
nece{iaries for ſacriſices, offerings, 
and libations ; that there was beſides 
a fountain, for urifying the ſacrifi- 
cators and victtms; that from the 
Area you paſted into a court called 
Atrium ; thence to the Veſtibulum, 
and then into the body of the build- 
ing, named Cella, where were the 
Gods, altars, &c. This Cella con- 
ſiſted of three principal divifions ; 
the Baſilica, anſwering our nave; 
the Adytum, like our fanctuary ; 
and the Tribunal, where ſtood the 
ſtatue of the deity whoſe name the 
temple bore. They ſpeak of the 
Penetrale and S2crarium, and are 
not a little perplexed about the diſ- 
tribution of theſe feveral parts. If 
this deſcription holds good of the 
temple of Diana Epheſca, or of Ju- 
piter Olympius, it cannot of moſt of 
the reſt, 

Ancient Rome was of immenſe 
extent; but, conſidering the great 
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number of temples contained within 
it, we mull ſuppoſe it at three time 

as large as it really was, if all thoſe 
temples were furniſhed with Port. 
coes, Prodromi, &c. It is certain, 
that during the fr't hx centuries of 
Rome, the tem, les were no large 
nor more may: feent, than the 
houſes of the citizens, he vere 
but of one floor; their 7 5-erty 
would admit of no more. Such at 
leaf, was the Rate of things befure 
the Romans made conque. ls in 
Greece. Pliny aftures, that in the 
6e year of the city, there was not 
a marble column in any public edi— 
fice; at which time the temple of 
the Feretrian Jupiter was but fifteen 
feet in length. Fortune was one of 
the deities moſt honoured by the 
Romans; the worſhip of Veſta was 
held moſt ſacred, and what I have 
remarked of the te ples of theſe 
goddeſſe *, Which are ſtill ſtanding, 


geo, 


may 19hiice to moderate the ideas of 


thoſe, who have not {cen them, as 
to the:r extent. 

The revolution in the govern- 
ment under Julius Cæſar, brought 
about a general one in the arts; 
which, till then, were the concern 
only of a few opuJent citizens, 43 
Craſſus, Lucullus, Pompey, c. 
The temples of the Gods were thy 
firſt public ſtructures where magnib- 
cence ſucceeded meanneſs, and brick 
was converted into marble; vet 
the ſacred bui:dinzs increaſed but 
little in fize. The orcat men bal 
more for themſelves than for the 
Gods; they enlarged their palaces; 
they erected Ses aQs, baths, and 


the E Orum. 


We ate not to rely upon the re- 
port of architects, concerning the 
facred monuments of ant! iquity. 
ge gntly led by prejudice, they 


Ara 
2 
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we too ſparing of criticiſm in their 
obſervations ; they too readily ima- 
vine beauties in the antique; and, 
in repreſenting ruins, when they 
mect not with all that their fancy 
ſuggeſts, they are apt to add ſome- 


Palladio, for 


thing of their own. 


instance, who has deſigned the tem- 


ple of Fauſtina, ſays, that though he 
could diſcover no ornaments within 
it, yet it muſt certainly have been 
emiched with very magnificent ones; 
and fo takes his crayon and ſketches 
riches, ſtatues, and pedeſtals, and 
then cries out, ſuch was the inſide of 
the temple of Faw/lina | He goes ſtill 
further, and in the hear of his com- 
poſition, in the front, and on the 
right and left, he adds grand porti- 
toes, without recollecting, that he 
encroached on the temple of Rhe- 
mus, which ſtood but ten paces 
tom the other, and without con- 
icering chat he barred up the paſ- 
ſage of the triumphers, who pro- 
ceeced to the capitol along the wa 
Aacra 

The temple of the Olympian 
ſove at Athens, we are told, was 
more than four ſtadia in circumfe- 
rence ; that is, above two thouſand 
four hundred feet: be it fo. But 
let us make the ſame diſtribution of 
this ſpuce as the ancients did, and 
we ſhall have a juſt idea of its real 
ze. In this circle muſt be includ- 
ed, a monument, ſacred to Saturn 
anc Rhea, a wocd, ſtatues without 
number, and Coloſſuſes as enormous 
as thoſe at Rhodes, all which muſt 
reduce Jupiter's temple to the ſize 
of an ordinary Houſe, as we ſhall ſee 
tereafter it really was. What then 
hal we ſay of the Greek temples, 
n which were libraries, gymnaſia, 
and baths ? Why doubtleſs, that 


ey were ſacred ville, but no de- 
des. 
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M. le Roi's Ruins f the Moun- 
ments of Greece, lately publiſhed, 
have given me the ſatisfaction of 
finding examples ſufficient to juſtify 
my notions, as to the magnitude of 
the ancient tempics. According to 
this gentleman's dimeniions, the 
columns of tne Pantheon of Ha- 
drian, one of the vaſteſt monuments 
of Greece, were ſcarce above ſixteen 
feet high, though not fo:med out 
of one block. Thoſe at Rome in 
the Campo Vaccino, in the forum 
of Nerva, and in that of Pallas, are 
{ti]] ikorter, though of ſeveral pieces; 
yet as theſe ſerved for decorations 
of public places, it is natural to 
think they were of ſome of the largeſt 
proportions. 

Perhaps it will be urged that they 
placed ſeveralorders one above ano- 
ther, which, was, indeed, the caſe in 
tome temples of Greece. Pauſanias 
mentions only two or three of theſe ; 
which, in ſo exact and attentive 2 
traveller, is a couvincing proof thar 
the double order was rare. Vitru- 
vius does not aſſert it of the Hypz- 
thrum, and aſſigus temples of that 
form, to no leſs deities than Jupiter, 
Ccelus, and the Sun. 

By entering into theſe particulars, 
I pretend not to inform the connoiſ- 
ſeurs, but to give an account of 
ſuch works as I think neceſſary to- 
wards forming a juſt idea of the an- 
cient temples. Their ſtructure dif- 
ſering ſo widely, from that of our 
churches, tnat tne one can by no 
means lead us to an exact know- 
ledge of the other. Whoever has 
ſcen St. Sulpice at Paris, but not St. 
Roch, may pretty nearly imagine 
the compoſition, form, and diſtribu- 
tion of the latter church, from a bare 
knowledge, that it is fomewhut ess 
than the tomer : but ſuch degrees 
of comparifor will be inſufiicicat 
between 
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between the ancient and the modern. 
It will give very little ſatisfaction 
to obſerve, that all antiquity never 
produced any thing of a facred 
building, ſo vail as St. Peter's at 
Rome; a reaſon ſnould allo be giv- 
en, Why it did not, nor could do 
it. 

I am ſuficiently appriſed of what 
ſtrikes the imagination, and raiſes it 
to ſuch romantic heights, whilt we 
attend to the deicriptions of ancient 
temples: it was the prodigious num- 
ber of columns they were enriched 
with, that inchants us. How can 
we avoid believing an edifice to be 
extremely vait, that 1s ſupported by 
a hundred, cr a hundred and fifty 
Pillars? We have ſeen Gothic 
churches, with not above forty or 
fifty, wide enougb to loſe ourieives 
in. How vaſt then, we fay, mult 
the temples have been, which had 
twice or thrice that number? The 
miſtake of the fancy ariſes from 
this, that it places within the body 
of the temple, or in the Cella, that 
which really ſtood without it. Tt 
ſhould be noted, in general, that 
this Cella was the leaſt object of the 
old architects care; they never be- 
gan to think about it, before they 
had diftributcd and adorned the ex- 
terior, becanſe that was to be the 
proof of genius, taſte, and magnih- 
cence. The grand was not then 
eſtimated by the number of ſquare 
feet contained in the area, which 
the wall incloſed, but from their 
out works, of an hundred and twen— 
ty columns, as thoſe of Hadrian's 
Pantheon, or of thirty-ſix only, as 
of thoſe of the temple of Theſeus. 
From the rvems of Athens it even 
appears, that the richinofs and extent 
olf the outworhs were ſometunes the 
very cauſe of contracting the Cella, 
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within a narrower ſpace than miohe 
have been otherwiſe allotted it. 
What I have been laſt obſcrving, 
reſpects tempies of an ogblg;; 
ſquare, the moſt uſual form The; 
d1d not keep altogether 0 the ae 
rules in their Rotundo's, or circu'a; 
temples; ſome were ſurrounded 
with pillars, without any portico tg 
the entrance; {ach are the temple; 
of Veſta, at Rome ard Tisch; 
others had porticoes before them, 
vithout any encircling columns, au 
inſtance of which ve meet with in 
the Roman Pantheon, the moſt {- 
perb and vaſt monument of the: 
form, which perhaps the ancient: 
ver erected ; of this latter form c. 
circular temples Vitruvius mac: 
no mention; and, to the former, be 
aſſigus a diameter of the length 0: 
one column only, with its capita 
and baſe, ſo that nothing of a grand 
extent could ever take place here. 
But to ſtrengthen my prool: ei 
the {mall extent of the ancient tem- 
ples ; I will, in the firſt place, bring 
that of Jupiter Olympius at Athen, 
as an example. According to M. 
le Roi, the Cella was no more then 
ſix toiſes wide, and ſomething es- 
ceeding ſixteen in length. Obſerve 
now, to what a ſmall matter is «! 
edifice reduced, which has been 2:- 
firmes to be no leſs than four flac! 
in circumference ! Take notice too, 
that this was an Hypæthrum, 0 
open at top. Hadriau's Pantheon 
was twenty toiſes long, by leſs then 
fourteen wide. Pauſanias altigns 
the height of ſixty- eight feet to t. 
temple of Jupiter at Olympia, aud 
makes it two hundred and thin!) 
feet long, and ninety ſive Wide. 
From the length and breadth we 
muſt deduct thoſe of the ailes, Flo. 
dromus, and Opiſthodomus, wry 
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the height from the cieling, and not 
from the angular vertex of the Faſti- 
gium; and chen this temple will, at 
wolt, be upon an equality with 
many churches in Rome and Paris, 
built about two centuries ago, in 
the tatte of the Greek ar chitefture ; 
hut nothing to compare with our 
Gothic cathedrals, in point of ſpa— 
cious magnitude. 

t we come from Greece to Rome, 
and — the temple of Veſpa- 
han, we {hall find that it was really 
grand. And, if the taſte of the ar- 
chitecture had been anſwerable to 
the capacity and richneſs of it, 
Athens itfelF could not have ſhewen 
any thing beyond it; but the archi- 
0 aiming, perhaps, at ſomething 
new, was, it muſt be allowed, Lold 
in his deſign, but left it quite detii- 
tute of graces. Its length, of three 
hundred and forty feet, befides the 
portico, with a breadth of two hun- 
cred and fifty, ſet it plainly above 
all the modern churches of France 
or Italy, except St. Peter's; but it 
ſill falls ſhort of many Gothic ones. 

What added much to the majeſty 
of the ancient temples, was their 
high elevation above the ſubjacent 
plain, with an eaſy aſcent to their 
porticoes by a flight of five, ſeven, 
or nine broad ſtairs, which always 
disjoined them from every profane 
building, and gave the diſtant eye 

a full view of their form and orna- 
ments on every fice ; the number 
of bronze and marble tatues, which 
decorated the avenues and inſide of 
the porticoes, the profuſion of gilt 
work, and the allegoric groups in 
the front, all combining to form a 
ma als, which carried gravity without 

geavineſs; grand, but not gigantic. 
Thoſe rich and elegant compoſiti- 
ons, charm us even in the graver's 
repreſentations : what effect then 
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malt they not have Produced on the 
minds of thoſe who had the infi- 

nitcly greater advantage of viewing, 
them on the ſpot, in their own pre- 
cious materials! 

After what has been ſaid concern- 
ing the temples of the ancients, it is 
natural to conhcer the buildings 

called churches, which ſucceeded 
them, atter Ch riſtianity began to 
take place of Paganiſm. Theſe 
buildings, during a long period of 
time, waited both the elegance and 
the riches of the antient temples, 
and it is thoſe only which have been 
erected ſince the fifteenth century, 
that can be conſidered as medels, 
either of proportion or ornament. 
The ſevera! changes, however, 
which theſe buildings have ſuffered 
in their figure, ſtructure, and deco- 
ration, is a ſubject that ſeems not 
altogether 8 of attention. 

To mark the gradual progreſs of 
any art, from its firſt rudiments to 
its perfection, is extremely pleaſing, 
but we are much more ſtruck when 
vie {ce this art diſappear at once, 
as if by a ſtroke of inchantment: 
when, not even The idea of perfec- 
tion remains, when the mot oby1- 
ous and eaſy rules are forgotten, 
the molt natural principles neglect- 
ed, and the moſt rude and difguſt- 
ing heaps thrown together, while 
models of beauty and propriety 
were every where to be ſeen in the 
buildings of former times. 

It is difficult to conceive by what 
ſtrange fatality it could happen, thas 
the architects of the fifth and tixih 
centuries, in all parts of Europe, 
rejected, as it by common conſent, 
the Greek ana Roman manner, 
choſe to ſet up pillars more like the 
Doric, the heavieit of the three 
Grecian orders, than anv other. 
They ſaw in ti.e frizes of regular 

ilructures, 


ſtructures, figures of eagles and 
griftins ; the eagle they neglected, 
and they copied the griffin for no 
other apparent reaſon than becauſe 
it was a monſter not exiſting in na- 
ture: in the bas relief they found 
genĩuſſes, trophies and flowers, none 
of which they thought proper to 
imitate, but they hewed out owls, 
and frogs, and monkeys, and, in a 
thouſand other inſtances, ſhewed a 
perverſion of taſte and judgment, 
which would have been altogether 
incredible, if the monuments of it 
were not ſtill extant among us. Of 
theſe the old Engliſh Gothic are 
certainly the chief, both for their 
antiquity and their grandeur ; but 
before there was any ſtructure erected 
in the Gothic ſtyle, many execrable 
things, called buildings, were pro- 
duced upon the degraded principles 
of Grecian architecture, and the 
time from the extinction, or rather 
perverſion of ancient taſte, may be 
divided into three periods; from 
the fourth century to the ninth, from 
the ninth to the end of the fifteenth, 
and from that time to the preſent. 
Though the Chriſtians weie at 
firſt ſo ſcattered and oppreſſed by 
perſecution, that they had no better 
places of worſhip than the caves, 
which they formed or made on the 
fides of rocks, or below the ſurface 
of the ground, yet they had public 
places of worſhip before the fourth 
century. Some eccleſiaſtical authors 
have aſſerted, that the Chriſtians had 


ſpacious churches richly adorned be- 


re the time of Conſtantine the 
Great; for they ſay, that the firſt 
object of his care, after the de- 
feat of Mazentius, was the repara- 
tion of the temples of the true God; 
but to give theſe authors all their 
weight, their teſtimony can only re- 
fer to the churches of the Eaſt; 
thoſe in the Leſſer Aſia, in Syria, 
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and the Lower Egypt; thoſe of the 
Welt, and even of Rome, are entire. 
ly out of the queſtion ; for though 
it be true, that, from the time of 
Trajan to that of Conſtantine, the 
emperors reſided as much in Aſia as 
in Europe, yet it is equally true, 
thatChriſtianity was much more re. 
preſſed and reſtrained in Europe than 
in Aſia. During the reign of Dio. 
cleſian, and ſome other emperors, 
who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
their moderation, the Chriſtians 
ventured to quit theirvaults and ca- 
tacombs, and erected ſome build. 
ings, which were ſet apart for the 
public worſhip of God ; but as they 
were 1n perpetual fear of perſecuti. 
on, even when they did not ſuffer it, 
ſo long as the emperors continued 
idolaters, they did not dare to give 
their churches an air of grandeur, 
leſt the jealouſy of the infidels ſhould 
raiſe a new ſtorm againſt them, It 
ſeems therefore probable, that the 
ſpacious and rich churches mention- 
ed by Euſebiusand Nicephorus, were 
only ſpacious and rich incompariſon 
of the caverns and dens, in which the 
Chriſtians aſſembled in times of ac- 
tual perſecution ; of theſe there are 
not now the leaſt remains, but per- 
haps it is eaſy to form a juſt idea of 
them, by conſidering what the 
churches were, which were erected 
when Chriftianity was firſt the eſta- 
bliſhed religion, when its patrons 
were the lords of the world, and its 
profeſſors might ſafely hold the 
power of idolaters in defiance. Of 
theſe there are ſeveral now extant ; 


ſome that were built in the reign of 


Conſtantine, and others from the 
time of his children and ſucceſſors, 
till the total ruin of the empire. 
We muſt therefore date our en- 
quiry into the form of the architec- 
ture and decorations of thechurches 


of the Welt from the reign of Con- 


ſaniune- 
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2 
ſtantine. 
converſion, did not content himſelf 
with repairing the churches whic h 
had been built already, but he fig- 


This prince, after his 


nalized his zeal by many 100 4- 
22nts, of the triumph of that reli- 
gion which he had adopted. He 
night indeed have devoted to the 
ſervice of Chriſtianity ſome of the 
fneſt temples of Pagan ſuperſtition, 
and poſteriry would then not only 
have commended his piety, but ad- 
mired his taſte. He thought, per- 
hays, that the Pagan temples had 
been too much profaned by idolatry 
to receive the pure worſhippers cf 
Chriſt; he might think them too 
mall, or he might not chuſe to give 
his heathen ſubjects offence ; how- 
erer, for theſe, or ſome other rea- 
ſons, he choſe rather to build new 
trutures, than change the uſe of 
the old; and, therefore, he gave his 
own palace of Latran, at Mount 
Cœlius, to fupply materials for 
building a Chriſtian church. Soon 
after which he built that of St. Peter, 
at Mount Vatican, and another in 
the Oſtian way, dedicated to St. 
Paul. All theſe were built upon 
the ſame plan, and that of St. Paul 
til preſerves its original form, cal- 
led the Baſilic, becauſe it was the 
ſame with that of certain large 
buildings adjacent to royal palaces, 
where ſove creign Princes s admimitcr- 
ed juſtice to their people ; ſome 
other buildings, called alſo fiom 
their figure, Baſilics, were uſed as a 
kind of exchange for merchants to 
negociate their buſineſs in the time 
of tais emperor. A Baſilic was a 
pile of building twice as long as it 
was wide, and terminated at one of 
ts extremities by a hemicycle ; two 
orders of columns placed one UPON 
another reached the whole length 
ol the building within, and formed 
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one grand walk in the middle, be- 
t wen one row of columns and the 
other. and two narrower walks, one 
between ach row of columns and 
the wall. LS the extremity termi- 
nated byt the hemicycle, there was 
ſometimes added a branch, or arm, 
reaching f from one {ide to the other, 
and giving the whole building the 
form of a T. This form of build- 
ing was preferred by Conſtantine, 
probably becauſe it was — ſo⸗ 
letun, majellic, and expreſſed the 
figure of the croſs. St. Paul. s, how- 
ever, though in its original ſtate, 
does by no means give us a juſt idea 
of the Baſilics of antiquity, from 
which it was copied; for its want of 
proportion, and the bad taſte of its 
ornaments, {uſicicntly ſhew that ar- 
chitecture was grea atly degenerated, 
even in the time of Coottantine, 
The nave is adorned with four rows 
of columns, twenty in each row. 
which divide it into five walks, each 
column being one block ofmarble, 
except. a very few z of the forty 
that form the middle walk, twenty- 
four are ſaid to have been brought 
from the tomb of Adrian; they are 
about three feet in diameter, of the 
Corinthian order, fluted ; the mar- 
Þle is veined with blue, and chere is 
nothing of the kind among all the 
remains of antiquity that exc ceds 
them, uns in workmanſhip or 
materials; the other fixteen are of 
a grey iſh white, and are the moſt 
only aud heavy imaginable; 
ſcarce any two of them are the ſame 
in all their proportions, and there 
is not one in which the lines of the 
fluting are traight, ollow 
cut out, and of an equal depth. 
It appcars, at the firſt glance, that 
the carver worked merely by his 
eye, without any principle to direct 
him, and, at every Works of his chiſ- 
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ſel, looked with a ſcrupulous per- 

lexity at his model, ſuppoſing that 
be had not ill imitated it, when he 
Had chipped the ſhafc into grooves 
from the capital to the baſe. The 
other forty columns are of granite, 
and are much leſs : the ſurface may 
be ſaid to be ſmooth, as a diſtinction 
from being fluted, but, in every 
Other ſenſe it is rough and irregu- 
lar. In the two branches of the 
' tranſverſe part of th building, at 
the end which forms the top of the 
T, there are many columns of dif- 
ferent kinds of marble, ſome red, 
ſome grey, and ſome of a dirty 
white, not anſwering to each other, 
in any kind of ſymmetry. 

The good Greek and Roman ar- 
chitects always gave their columns 
an entablature: but the architects 
of Conſtantine not thinking that 
neceſſary, the columns of St. Paul's 
nave are without it. Over the co- 
lumns there is a wall carried up 
more than thirty feet, which ſup- 
plies the place of the ſecond order 
of columns, uſed in the Baſilics of 
the Romans; the two branches 
of the croſs only have a cieling ; 
the nave is only covered with a 
Noping roof, of which the naked 
timbers are ſeen from below. Up- 
on this occaſion, it may be remark- 
ed, that none of the firſt Roman 
Churches were vaulted, for among 
all that remain, there is not onewith 
ſuch a roof to be found, and in thoſe 
which have cielings, the cieling ap- 

ars manifeſtly to have been added 
in later times; for it was not com- 
mon, even in the ſixteenth century, 
for any part of the church to be 
This de- 
fect might have been imputed to 
the timid ignorance of the builders, 
if it was not certain that thoſe who 
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vaulted the baths of Conſtantine 
might, if they had thought fit, have 
vaulted a church: and it might haye 


been imputed to a ſervile imita. 
tion of the Pagan Baſilics, if we 
had not been told by Vitruvius, that! 
ſome of them were covered with 
As to the front of 
the Baſilic of St. Paul, there is a mo- 
dern portico about twenty feet high, 
and the reſt is a brick wall, having | 
on the point at top a Greek croſs, | 
decorated with ſome rude moſaic, © 
To this general deſcription, many 
particulars may be added, which 
will ſhew in a ſtronger light the ſtu- 
pidity and ill taſte of the time; 
ſome of the columns have no baſe 
at all; others are all baſe, being one 
ſquare block; in one place a co- 
lumn of the Corinthian order is 
placed oppoſite to one of the Com- 
poſite; in another, the Tuſcan is 
contraſted with the Ionic, yet the 
whole appears to have been the 
painful effort of long labour, and 
unremitted diligence ; nor muſt it 
be forgotten, that the twenty-four 
columns, which were already ex- 
quiſitely finiſhed, are, by an inge- 
nious contrivance, made to ſhare 
in the general impropriety, for, in- 
ſtead of being equally divided in 
oppoſite rows, thirteen of them are 
placed on one ſide, and eleven on 


vaulted roofs. 


the other. 


Thus it appears, that all which 
the magnificence of Conſtantine, Þ 
who erected the edifice, and o 
Theodoſius, who added ſome orna- 
ments, could effect, was to raiſe a 
vaſt ſtructure, and to decorate it 
with the ſpoils of thoſe buildings 
that had been erected when the arts 
After : 
the perſecutions againit Chriſtianity ? 
had entirely ceaſed, more churches | 


were in their perfection. 


abounded 
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abounded at Rome, than at any 
other place; they were erected over 
the tombs of martyrs, and even 
formed out of the houſes, which 
' they had inhabited; litile obſcure 
 oratories were enlarged into public 
temples, and the edicts that were 
publiſhed from the time of Conſtan- 
tine, to that of Theodoſius, for the 
deſtruction of Pagan temples, fur- 
niſhed the pious founders with ſpoils 
of ineſtimable value, of which, how- 
ever, they made a very bad uſe; 
for the plan of Conſtantine's Baſilics 
was univerſally followed, whether 
the church to be built was little or 
great, except that ſometimes the 
building at the end, which gave the 
whole the figure of the croſs, was 
omitted : they are all filled with 
columns, taken from ancient build- 
ings, and ſet up without the leaſt 
regard to their height or their dia- 


meter, to the kind of marble, the 


order, or the decorations by which 
they are diſtinguiſhed ; from thoſe 
which were too long the baſe is 
taken away, and thoſe that were 
too ſhort a ſupplemental baſe was 
added, ſo that ſome columns in 
the ſame row have two baſes, and 
ſome have none. Entablatures were 
quite out of faſhion, and neither 
irieze nor moulding of the cornice 
was to be attempted : ſuch are all 
the churches that are at this time to 
be found in Rome, except two or 
three rotundas, and thoſe which 
have been erected or modernized 
ſince the revival of the arts. Such 
are the principal productions of 
twelve ſucceſſive ages, and when 
they are beheld and conſidered it 
L eaſy to make a juſt eſtimation of 
the magnificence which has been 
tributed to them by the authors 
of the lives of the popes, ſuch as 
Anaſtaſius the library keeper, Pla- 
una, and ſome others. There are, 
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however, ſeven or eight ancient 
buildings that have been converted 
into Chriſtian charches, but they 
are neither great nor beautiful, the 
Pantheon excepted, and ſo diligent 
were the ſaints, in the firit ardour 
of their zeal, to ſulfil the edits 
of the emperor, for tae abolition of 
Pagan ingenuity, that of 2000 tem- 
ples, which were ſtanding within 
the walls of Rome, in the meridi- 
an of her glory, theſe are all that 
remain: the temple of Fauſtina 
ſerves at this hour for a chapel to a 
religious houſe, and the teinple of 
Remus is become a kind of veſti- 
bule to a conventual church. 


— — 


m—_ i 


Extra of ſome letters from Rome, 
concerning the Pantheon of Agrip- 
pa, now called the Rotunda. 


HIS beautiful edifice has the 
following inſcription on the 

frieze of the portico, 
M. AGRIPPA. L. F. COS. TER- 

TIVM FECIT. 

which has given riſe to an opinion 
generally received, that the whole 
temple was built by Agrippa. Yet 
ſeveral antiquariars and artiſts, have 
ſuppoſed that the Pantheon exiſted 
as long ago as the commonwe: lth, 
and that Agrippa only embeliiſhed 
it, and added the portico. The 
antiquarians lay great ſtreſs upon 
the authority of Dion Cathus, who, 
ſpeaking of the magnifcence of 
Agrippa, ſays, and he aso finiſhed 
or perfected the Pantheon. Michael 
Angelo was perſuaded, thatt he bo- 
dy of the temple. and the portico 
which leads into it, were the work 
of three ſeveral architects. His 
reaſon was, tna: the roof, and the 
order which ſupports it, do not tal- 
ly with each other, and want much 
of that elegance and ſymimet:y fo 
d 2 ſtriking 
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ſtriking in the portico, which is of 
a far more majeſtic architecture 
than any thing within. This por- 
tico carries indeed all the evidence 
of an additional work. It lands 
unconnected with the temple, which 
projects bohind it, and ſiuiſnes with 
a pediment. Now the ancients ne- 
ver had any idea of placing one 
peciinent behind atiother, or over, 
or in another. Theſe were in- 
novations of the ſixteenth ard ſe- 
venteenth centurics, 

I fail attempt an account, not 
a minute and particular deſcription, 
of the Pantheon, as Agrippa left 
it, atleaſt, ſuch as it was before 
the- irruption of the Barbariars. 

The form of the body of the Pan- 
theon is round, or cylindrical, and 
its roof or dome is ſpherical; it is 
144 feet diameter within, ard the 
height of it, from the pavement to 
the grand aperture on its top, thro” 
which it receives the light, is juſt 
as much. It is of the Corinthian 
order, the inner circumference is 
divided into ſeven grand niches, 
wrought in che thickneſs of the wall: 
ſix of which are flat at the top, but 
the ſeventh, pro te to the entrance, 
is arched. Bciore cach nich, are 
two columns of antique yellow mar- 
ble, fluted, and of one entire block, 
making in all fourteen, the fineſt 
in Rome, The whole wall of the 
temple, as high as the grand cor- 
nice incluſive, is cafed with divers 
forts of precious inaible in com- 
partments. The trieze is entirely 
of porphyry, Above the grand 
cornice riſes an attic, in which 
were wro,ght at equal diſtances 
fourtcen 6 long ſquare niches :; be. 
tween each nich were four marble 
Pilaſters, and between the pilaſters, 
marble tables of various kinds. This 
attic had acompleat entablature;but 
the cornice, projected jcls than that 
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of the grand order below. Imme. 
diately from this cornice, ſprings the 
ſpherical roof, divided by bands, 
which croſs each other, like the me. 
ridians and parallels of an artificial 
terrelirial globe. The ſpaces be- 
tween the bands, decreaſe in ſize as 
they approach the topof the roof, to 
which, however, they do not reach, 
there being a confiderable plain 
{pace between them and the great 
opening. That ſo bold a roof might 
Le as light as poſüble, the archi- 
tect formed the ſubſlance of the 
ſpaces between the bonds, of no- 
thing but lime and pumice ſtones. 
The walls below were decorated 
With lead and braſs, and works of 
carved ſilver over them; and the 
roof was covered on the outſide 
with plates of gilded bronze. There 
was an aſccnt from the ſpringing of 
the roof to the very ſummit, by a 
flight of ſeven ſtairs. ' And it cer- 
tain authors may be credited, theſe 
ſtairs were ornamented with pede- 
ſtrian ſtatues, ranged as an amnphi- 
theatre, 'This notion is founded on 
a pailage of Pliny, who ſays, vat 
DioctNEs the ſculptor decorated ibi 
Pantheon of AGRIPPA wuith elegant 
fiatues, yet that it evas difficuit to 
judge of their merit, upon account of 
their elevated ſituation. For my 
own part, I cannot believe theie 
ſtatues were any other than thoſe 
placed in the niches of tne attic, 
if not thoſe on the top of the por. 
tico. This portico is compoſed o 
{ixteen columns of granite, four 
feet in diameter, eight of which 
ſtand in front, with an equal in— 
tercolumnation all along, contrary 
to the rule of Vitruvius, WhO 1s 
for having the ſpace anſwering to 
the door of a temple, wilder than 
the reſt. On theſe columns is 4 
pediment, whoſe tympanum, r 
flat, was ornamented with 1 
1615 
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liefs in braſs; the croſs beams 
which formed the cicling of the 

rtico were covered with the fame 
metal, and ſo were the doors The 
aſcent up to the portico was by eight 
or nine ſteps. | 

Such was the Pantheon, the rich- 
neſo of which induced Fliny to rank 
it among the wonders of the world. 

have taken no notice of eight 
little altars, u hich are between the 
grand niches, and advance into ihe 
church; I muit own they are very 
rich, but I do not take them to be 
antique; no older I dare ſay, than 
the period wen the Pantheon was 
converted into a church, and the 
beit things about them are ſtill more 
modern. 

The eruption of Veſuvius, in the 
reign of Tiberius, damaged the 
Pantheon very conſiderably; it was 
repaired by Domitian, which occa- 
toned ſome writers to mention that 
prince as the founder of the build- 
ing, The emperor Adrian alſo did 
ſomething to it. But it appears, 
that the Pantheon is more indebted 
to Septimius Severus, than to any 
one ſince its erection. The moſt 
perhaps that any of his predeceilors 
kad done, was the adding ſome or- 
nament to it: Septimius beſtowed 
ellential reparations upon it. Ihe 
following inſcription appears upon 
the architrave : 5 
IMP. CA ES. SEPTIMIVS. SEVERVS. 

PIVS. PERTINAX, 
ARABICVS. PAR THICVS., PONTIF. 
MAX. TRIB. POT. 
Xt. cos. 111. P.P.ET. IMP. CAEs. 
MARCVS. 
AvRELIVS. ANTONINVS. PIVS. 
FELIX. AVG. TRIB, 

POT. v. COS. PROCOS.PANTHEVM, 
VETVSTATE. 
ORRVPTVM. CVMOMNI. CVL, 

TV. RESTITVERVNT, 


** 


It is really a matter of aſtoniſh- 
ment, that a ſtructure, which grant- 
ing it to have been built by Agnp- 
pa, was not more than 200 years 
old, ſhould hare fallen into decay 


through ave. This imgle conſi- 


deration ſeems ſuſic;:nt to confirm 
the opinion of thuſe who believe 
it to have food in the time of the 
COmmonwealin. 

The tzwple ſubſiſted in all its 
grand ur, till the .ncariion of Alaric 
in the ti eof Honors. Zozymus 
rcla e, that the Romans having 


engaged to furniſh this Barvarian 


prince with 3000 pounds weight 
of gold, and 5000 pounds weight 
of ſilver, upon condition that he 
hould devart from mir walls; 
and it proving impoole to raiſe 
thoſe ſums, either out of the pub- 
lic treaſury, or private purſes, they 
were obliged to {trip tne temples 
of their ſlatue: and ornimneats of 
gold and ſilver. Ic is P! robable that 
the Pantheon ſupplicd a good part, 
as that of Jupiter Cap::olinus was 
the only one in Rome, that could 
ie with it for riches. 

Alaric carried off nothing from 
the Romans beſides their precious 
metals. Thirty nine yeats after 
this, Genſeric, King of the Van- 
dals, too away part of their mar- 
bles; and whether from a greedi— 
neſs of plunder, or from « r=!iih of 
the productions of art, loaded one 
of his ſhips with ſtatues. It cannot 
be queſtioned, but tha: on this 
OCccaiion, the Pantheon was forced 
to part with mare of its ornaments, 
and that the ineſtimable works of 
Diogenes became the prey of this 
Barbarian. 

Before theſe unwelcome viſits of 
the Goths and Vandals, the Chriſti. 
an Cinperors had iſſued edicts for 
demoliſhing the Pagan temples. 
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But the Romans, whatever was 
thei; motives, {-aied the Pantheon, 
which is known to have ſuffered no 
damage from the zeal of the pon- 
tifts, or tlie indignation of the ſaints, 
be fo e the firit Hege of Rome by 


Alaric. It remained fo rich till a- 
bout c year 655, as t excite the 
avarice of Conitantius II. wc came 
from Conſtantinople i pillage the 
Pantheor, and executed his pu poſe 
ſo ſar 2s to b rip it Lotl of its in- 
ſide and outude brazen coveiings, 
which he tranſported io Syracuſe, 
where they ſoon after fell into the 
hands of the Saracens. 

Abouthity years before this, Pope 
Bo niſace IV. had obtained the Pan- 
theon of the Emperor Phocas, to 
make a church of it. Tue art'ſts 
of thoſe days were totally gno- 
rant of the excellence ohe Greek 
and Roman architecture, and ſpoil- 
ed every thing they laid tbei: 
hands upon. To this pericd, 
certain altcrations are to. be re- 
ferred, of winch I fi] ſpeak by 
and 9%. 

After the devaſtations of the Bar- 
barla is, Rome was contracted with- 
in a narrow COmpals, the even hills 
were abandozed, and the Campus 
Martins, being en even plain, and 
near the ] yber, became the ground 
plat of the viele city. The Pan- 
theon happeniug to fand at the en- 
trance of the Campus Mar tis, was 
preſently ſurrounded with houſes, 
which ſpoiled the fine proſpect of 
it; and it vas yet more deplorably 
diſgraced by ſome ef them which 
ſtood  cluiz to its walls. Pedlars 
ſhecs were built even within its 
portico, and the interco umnations 
were 5iicked up, to the irreparable 
damage of the matchleſs pillars, 
of which ſome loſt part of their 
capitals, ſome of their baſes, and 
Sthers were chiſſeled out fix or ſe- 
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ven inches Ceep, and as many 
feet high, to let in poſts. Which 


excavacions are to this day half 
filled up with brick and mortar, a a 


{ad monument of the licentiouſneſs 


of the vulgar, of the ſtupid avarice | 


of thoſe ho fold them the privi- 


lege to ruin the novleft piece of art | 


in tie world! 


This diſorder continued till the 
pontificate of Eugene IV. whoſe 
zeal for the decency of a conſe. | 
crated place, prevailed upon him 
to have all the houſes cleared away | 


that incumbered the Pantheon, and 
ſo the miſerable barracks in the 
portico were knocked down. 


From the time Conſtantius car- 
ried off the braſs plating of the 
external roof, that part was expo- | 
ſed to the injuries of the weather, 
or, at beſt, was but ſhghtly tiled } 
in, till Benedict II. covered it with 


lead, which Nicholas V. renewed 
in a better ſtyle. 


I cannot find that from this time 
to Urban VIII. any pope did any 


thing remarkable to the Pantheon. 


Raphael Urbin, who had no 
equal as a painter, and who as 


an architect had no ſuperior, left 


a conſiderable ſum by his will, for 
the reparation of the Pantheon, | 
where his tomb is placed. Perino 
de la Vagua, Jacomo Udino, An- 


ni-ale Carrachi, Flaminio V acca, 


and the celebrated Archangelo Co- 
All the orna- 
ments Within, that have any claim 


relli did the ſame. 


to be called good, are of the latter 


times, the paintings merit eſteem, | 
and the ſtatues, tho' not maſter- 
pieces, do honour to ſculpture, | 
which alone is a proof that they ate 


poſterior to the 15th century. 


But I muſt ſay, with all the rel- | 
pet due to a pontiff, who was other- | 


wiie a protector, and, even a prac- 


tiſer of the arts, it were muci K | 
2 4 
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be wiſhed that Urban VIII. had not 
known that the Pantheon exiſted. 
The inſcriptions cut at the ſide of 
the door inform us, that he repaired 
it; yet, at the ſame time that he 
built up with one hand, he pulled 
down with the other. He cauſed 
two bell fries of a wretched taſte to 
be erected on the ancient front work, 
and he diveſted the portico of all 
the remains of its ancient grandeur, 
I mean the brazen coverture * of 
the croſs beams, which amounted 
to ſuch a prodigious quantity, that 
not only the vaſt baldaquin, or 
canopy, of the confeitional in St. 
Peter's was caſt out of it, but like- 
wiſe a great number of cannon for 
the caſtle of St. Angelo. 

Is it not marvellous, that whilſt all 
theſe operations were carrying on in 
the portico, he never thought once 
of repairing the damages which time 
had wrought in it? Of the fixteen 
pillars, which ſupported this mag- 
nificent pile, there were no more 
than thirteen left ; the three next 
the temple of Minerva had diſap- 
peared ; with theſe the entablature 
and an angle of the front had 
tumbled down. Were there not in 
Rome fragments enough of antique 
columns that might have been put 
together and ſet up, to have pre- 
vented the downfal of a pile, which 
deſerved to ſtand as long as the 
world endured ? 

Alexander VII. did what Urban 
VIII. had neglected to do. At the 
ſame time that Bernini was con- 
ſtructing the colonade of St. Peter, 
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this pontiff ordered ſearch to be 
made for pillars to match thoſe of 
the portico of the Pantheon, and 
ſome were found not far from the 
French church of St. Louis, of the 
very {ame model. They were gra- 
nite of the iſle of Ilva, and thoſe 
of the portico were Egyptian gra- 
nite ; the colour however was the 
ſame, ſo that the effect was equal. 
The pope's zeal did not ſtop here; 


he cau{ied all the old houſes before 


the portico to be pulled down, and 
the ſoil and rubbiſh to be cleared 
away, which covered the ſteps, and 
even the baſes of ſome of the pillars. 
He began covering the roof with 
marble, and raiſed a lantern over 
the aperture, to keep out rain ; but 
death took him off before his pro- 
ject was compleated. Clement IX. 
his ſucceſſor, encloſed the portico 
within iron rails. Several later 
popes have added to its decora- 
tions, which were all in the taſte 
of the times they were done in, and 
the body of the edifice, and its ar- 
chitecture, gained nothing from 
them. The main object of their 
holineſſes liberality was the embel- 
liſhment of the grand altar. One 
gave purple curtains, another be- 
ſtowed ſilver tabernacles, others 
again vaſes, and ſuperb dreſſes, 
ſuited to the ſolemn ceremonies of 
religion. All theſe might be called 
rich, but they had in no ſenſe a 
tendency to retrieve the ancient 
majeſty or original ſplendour of the 
temple. The true guſto of the or- 
naments was a little imitated” at 


* Perhaps the writer of this letter never heard that this pope, who was of 
the family of Barbarini, preſented alſo as much ot this metal to his nephew, as 
was ſufficient for the decoration of his new palace: on which occafion this re- 


markable paſquinade was ſtuck up. 


cc 5 4 non feccrunt Barbari fecere Barbarini.” 
If ever gingle added forcc to wit, it was certainly in this inſtance, 


che 
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the revival of the arts. Good ſta- 
tues took place of the {keletons 
and ſquat figures that ridiculouſly 
diſgraced the altars for the ſpace 
of eight centuries. The paintings 
of Pærugino, C zza, and Creſn, co- 
vercd the cull moſaics, with which 
the Grecks of Conſtantinople had 


loaded the walls of molt of the 
churches in Rome. Ihe porphyry, 
and the green and yellow antique, 
foand © an ong the id ruins, were 


employed to much advantage. 
Thus you have ſeen, Sir, how 
far the ancient Panthecn has been 
modernized from age to age: vou 
may obſerve by the by, that beiore 
Alexander VII. none p eſuméd to 
meudle with the roof, nor has any 
ſince, tili in the year 1757, When 
a monſtrous PI Cjec. LOOK placs for 
modernizing it all over Iheſe 
new. works may, perhaps, be the 
jubject of ſome future letters. 
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view but rough maſonry of a dark 
dirty an en The p 
her-tofore decorated with 
[1 retain ſome fragments of the 
cad to which the plating was afiixe 
ea; but moi of them have loft 
cren chat; and the whole raiſes the 
idea of an edifice falling to ruin, 


annels, 


rather than of the ma: Zuni cence of 


architecture. What then 
can the my who thus ſeverely 
cenfere the reparations now Carry- 
ing on, hung to admire, i in any thi; 
Which the reparations will hide! 
As for the attic, there is great 
reaſon to doubt of. its antiquity, 
and to ivipect that the pilaſtars Are 
of that kind of ornaments diſtin- 
guimed by the appellation of ze- 
ae, antiques Fontana was of opi- 
nion, that in Agrippa's time the 
Place of theſe pilaſlers was fuppli- 
ed by the Caryatides winch Pliny 
peaks of, and which the aniyqua- 
riaus nave fought for in vain. In- 
decd, it is in poſible to conceive 
where theſe Carvatides cou d be 
placed, if the pilaſters are really 


ch. val with the temple itſelt: but 
S417 ng the pilallers to have been 
*y " Wag 8 
of the beit age of architecture, they 


Were two years < brocea to 
pieces, and fallen into rums. 

It is with ſtul leſs reaton the nen 
laying of the pavement gives 10 
uch oflepce; for it is aimoit Cer- 
tain hac this part of tne Pantheon 
was not antique, I mean not as old 
as Agrippa, or Severus; but if it 
dere 10, its {hattered condition call- 
ed loualy for repair. Ihe fact how- 
ever is, that five or ſix feet below 
the Pavement there lies ano her, as 
ſeveral eminent artiſts have afured 
me, ſo that the antiquity of- the 
upper one muſt fall to the ground; 
ind. it is probable that it did noc 
exit before Boniface IV. obtained 
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the Pantheon of the emperor Pho- 
cas, to convert it into a church. 

But though it cannot be demon- 
ſtrated preciſely at what time the 
floor of the building was laid, it 18 
nevertheleſs certain that it bad noc 
always the elevation it has now; 
this is manifeſt from the plinths of 
the columns being buried more 
than two t irds under ground, four 
of which are even upon a level with 
the pavement. 

There remains one article of al- 
teration, as to which I will not take 
upon me to juſtiſy thoſe ho thought 
{:t to propoſe it; the lantern to be 


acer over the grand aperture of 


the dome. This, however, is no 
conceir of the architect, but pro- 
cecds from a much higher authority. 
At the ſame time that it was re. 
ſolved to embelliſh the dome, it was 


Ukzwiſe determined, by mcans of 


this lantern, to ſecure it from the 
farure injuries of the weather. It 
muſt indeed be admicted, that the 
large aperture of the dome is ex- 
treme ly inco:mmodious to the con- 
gregation. Together with ſnow 
and rain, catarrhs and rheumatiſms 
are too apt to deſcend through it; 
but to cloſe it up with a cupola, 
is not only to exclude much of the 
loft, but likewiſe to ſurcharge the 
edillce with a moſt ridiculous addi- 
tion. In a word, it is to be withed 
that this project had never taken 
place. 


22 3575 27 k .. — — 


Aeccunt of the Paprruc, by DM. ie 
Compte de Caylus. 


T N. Papyrus, or the Cyperus 
Niliacus, is a large plant that 
grows wil d in the midſt of che Hag 
nating water left in hollow; places 
after the inundation of the Nile. 


We are told by Theophraſtus and 
Pliny, that the natives uſed the roots 
of it for firing, as well as for other 
purpoſes of wood : that they built 
little boats of the plant itſelf, and 
formed ihe inner bark into fails, 
matz, garments, coverlids, and cor- 

chewed ic both raw 
odden, and [alt Wea the juice 
25 A daluty; but, Of all its uies, the 
moſt celebrated was that o! its ſerv- 
ing to wire upon, like the paper 
of theſe days, which derives its 
name from this plant of Egypt. 
ihe intermediate part of the {talk 
was cut and ſcparucd into different 


laminæ, which were tet apart, and 
dried in the ſun for the manufacture. 
horizontally and tranſverſely, in 
meets or leaves, upon a ſmooth 
1 

Which difiolved a kind of viſcous 
glue in tlie POres on 

ing to cement and render the whole 
uniform. Ine ſneet being thus 
atterwards died for uſe, Such was 
tne proceis of mairing paper in 
Egypt: but, as the meets were 
coarte, brown, unequal, and im- 
thods to bring the fabric to per- 
fection. They contrived a glue or 
occationally enlarge the ſize aud vo- 
lume. They bleached it to a ſurprif- 


Thele laminæ Were joined together 
board; then moiſtened with water, 

tne plant, ſerv- 
formed was put into a preis, and 

wv 

periect, the Romans invented me- 
gum, by means of which they could 
ing degree of whitenz!s: they beat 


it wita hammers, to as to render it 


moie thin and leis porous : they 
Imooned and poliſmed it with rvory 
and, oy a tort of calendar, Save it 2 
bir nin J 2lots like that of the Chi- 
noſe pa per. According to the dif- 
ſereat degrees of delicacy, Whites 
neſs, and 1: ze, ic acquired different 
appellations, either irom the names 
of Darticular manufacturers, from 

the 
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the great perſonages who uſed it, 
or f om the particular uſes to wiich 
it was put, ſuch as the Farnian, the 
Livian, the Claudian, the {mpe- 
rial, the Hieraiic, and the Ampbi- 
theatric. 


— — 


A diſſertation on the ancient manner 
of dating the beginning of the 
ear. | 


S I have not met with an ac- 
count of the time, from 
whence our anceſtors begun their 
year, treated of, either accidentally 
or profeſſedly, in any late author, 
an hiſtorical deduction of paſſages in 
our old hiſtorians, tending to illuſ- 
trate the ſubject, may not be un- 
acceptable to many of our readers, 
fhince the knowledge of it is neceſ- 
ſary to clear up ſeveral paſlages in 
Engliſh hiſtory, | 
From Bede's time quite down to 
the Norman conqueſt, the conſtant 
way of computation ſeems to be 
from Chriltmas day. For Bede 
(hiſt. v. 23.) plainly makes January 
to be the beginning of the year. He 
places the death of Beretwald, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, to the 1des 
of January, A. D. 731, and fur- 
ther informs us, under the ſame 
year, that Tatwin was conſecrated 
in his room, on the 1oth of June 
following; a manifeſt proof, that 
January was at that time one of the 
brit months, as June comes after 
it in the ſame year. The Saxon 
chronicle begins the year from the 
nativity of our Lord. See A. D. 
763, 827, 963, 1066, &c. quite 
down to the end. | 
After the conqueſt, Gervaſe, a 
monk of Canterbury, in the pre- 
face to his chronicle (Gerv. Doro- 
born, int. x. ſcript. col. 1336, &c.) 
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takes notice of many different ways 
of computation in his time, that is, 
at the end of the xiith, or the he. 
ginning of the xiiith century. He 


ſays, that ſome computed {from the 
annunciation, ſome from the nativi- 


ty, ſome from the circumciſion, and 
others from the paſſion of our Lord, 


* 


The ſolar year, continues he, ac- 


cording to the cuſtom of the Ro- 
mans, and of the church of God, 
begins from the calends of January; 


but he rather chuſes to ſix the com- 


mencement of it to Chriſtmas day, | 
* becauſe (ibid. 1418, 50.) we | 


compute the age of men from the 
day of their birth.” 


This ſhews there was no ſanding | 
fixed rule of computation in Ger- | 
vaſe's time; and the following ob- 
ſervation confirms it, not only in 
his age, but alſo for ſeveral centu- 
ries after him. Matt. Paris (edit. 
Watts, p. 5.) Matt. Weſtm. (p. 
255.) Ralph de Diceto (int. x. 
ſcript. col. 480.) and Polydore Vir- 
gil (p. 150.) place the coronation ? 
of William the conqueror upon 
Chriſtmas day, A. D. 1067, that ? 
is, theſe authors begin their new 
year with this day, at leaſt in this 
inſtance; whereas, on the contrary, *' 
T. Walſingham (Ypodigma Neul- 
tria, p. 436.) R. Hoveden (p. 258) 
and Bromton (int. x. ſcript. col. 


661.) all refer it to Chriſtmas day, 


A. D. 1066, which proves, that theß 
do not in this place begin the year 
till after that day. Matt. Weſtm. (p. 
208, ad ann. 1209.) takes notice 
of this difference in authors, for he 
obſerves, that © becauſe king John's 
ſon was born in the Chriſtmas ?' 
holidays, which authors generally 
put, as it avere, betaueen the old and | 
new year, in canfinio anni præteriti 
& futari, ſome place his birth to the 
year 1209, others to the foregoing 
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different authors ſhould diſagree in 
this point, when T. Walſingham, 
one of the moſt accurate of our 
monkiſhi hiſtorians, does not always 


But it is no wonder, that 


count from the ſame day. In this 
inſtance he does not begin the year 
ſooner than the circumciſion ; we 
ſhall ſee below that he ſometimes 
dates it from the nativity. 
According to this laſt mentioned 
author, who lived in the xvth cen- 
tury, Edward III. was made king 
on the zoth day of January (Hitt. 
Ang. p. 126.) and proclaimed his 
peace to the people, that is, as [ 
apprehend it, publiſhed a general 
pardon, on Sunday February the 
firſt, 1327. Now the particular 
obſervation of the firſt of February 
being on a Sunday, fixes it to what 
we ſhould have called, before the 
late alteration of the ſtyle, 1326-7, 
and not 1327-8; conſequently it 
1s a demonſtration, that he counted 
January and February in the begin- 
ning of the year. Any perſon, that 
will be at the trouble to compute 
the dominical letter, will find it to 
be D in that year, which letter is 
fixed in the calendar to be the firſt 
of February, and conſequently 
proves it to have then fallen on a 
dunday, | 
'The ſame author (ibid. p. 382.) 
informs us, that Henry IV. kept 
his Chriſtmas in 1413, at Eltham, 
that he died the 2oth of March 
following, and that his ſon was 
crowned on Paſſion Sunday, the 
5th of April in the ſame year, 
which agrees only with the year 
1413, when Eaſter- day actually fell 
on April the 23d. Here our au- 
thor dates the beginning of the year 
trom Chriſtmas, though, as was 
above-mentioned, when he ſpeaks 
of William the Conqueror's coro- 
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nation, he does not begin it till the 
feall of the circumciſion. Shall we 
ſay, that in his Ypodigma Neuſtria, 
he writes as a Norman, and that 
they computed the year only from 
the circumciſion, whereas in his hiſ- 
tory of England he writes as an En- 
gliſhman, who in his time general- 
ly reckoned from his nativity ? 
Hitherto nothing of our late cuſ- 
tom of compgting from the annun- 
ciation, has appeared in any of our 
old hiſtorians, except the bare men- 
tion of it in Gervaſe. There is 
good reaſon to think it began about 
the beginning of the reign of king 
Edward IV. for the continuator of 
the hiſtory of Croyland Abbey does 
not ſeem at all exact in his com- 
mencement of the year, which he 
ſometimes begins from the circum- 
ci ſion, and at others from the annun- 
ciation. He mentions the death of 
Richard duke of Vork, as happen- 
ing in Chriſtmas week, at the ve 
end of the year 1460, (cjuſdem 
anni jam ad terminum vergente cur- 
riculo, p. 530. |. 52. edit. Oxon. 
1684.) which ſhews he there ends 
the year with the month of Decem- 
ber, and yet two pages after (p. 
532. 1. 27.) he places the following 
month of March to the ſame year, 
a proof he does not begin it, in 
this laſt mentioned inſtance, till the 
annunciation, and this inaccuracy 
ſeems to indicate the beginning of 
the cuſtom, for he uſes both com- 
putations indifferently in many 
places; he begins the year 1467 
with the month of January (p. 451.) 
and does not end 1469 till after the 
ſame month (p. 544.) 
Thomas 2 who was 
chanoellor of Oxon from 1458 to 
1462 (Wood. Hiſt. & Ant. Oxon. 
II. 410.) in his ſhort account of 
William of Wickham, printed by 
Wharton, 
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Wharton, (Angl. Sacra. 2. 355.) 
begins his year with the annunci— 
ation, 

About 15 or 16 years aſter, this 
cuſtom ſeems to have been fully 
ſettled ; for another continuator of 
the hiſtory of Croyland Abbey, who 
wrote about that time, conſtantly 
compute: from the annurnciation, 
and (in p. 552.) under che year 
1469, gives the reaſon of the dif- 
ference of ti com utation between 
the two churches f Rome ard Ero- 
land, and mentions this laſt as the 
only one then uſed here. 

Indeed biſhop Godwin in bi; 
annals, wrote 150 years aſter the 
time now ſpoken of, dates his year 
from the fir of January, (anni hu- 
Jus, 1511, primo die, iphs vide- 
licet cale dis Januar) but it is to 
be remembered, he wrote them for 
the ule of foreigners, who were nor 
uſe4 to any other way of computa- 
tion. 

At the re formation both the civil 
and eccleſiaſtical authority 
poſed, to 5x the commencement of 
the ycar to the feaſt of the annunci- 
ation, by racing the following ru- 
| bric to the calendar, immediately 

after the table of moveable feafls for 
40 years, viz. Note, That the 
ſupputation of the year of our Lord, 
in the church of England, begin 
neth the 25th day of March, the 

ame day tuppoſed. to be the firſt 
day upon which the world was 
created, a:.d tre day when Chriſt 
was conceived in the womb of the 
Virgin Mary,“ which ſtood thus 
down to the © 2voy conference, ſoon 
after the reſtoration, when it was 
thought proper to retain the order, 
and drop the reaſon given for it, 
and in this ſhaps it was continued 


inter- 
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down to the late parliamentary cor- 
rection of the calendar, which 
brings it back to the firlt of J nn- 
ary, and is indeed the only Legal 
ſettlement of it for civil affairs that 
1 have met with, for the rubric 
above- mentioned ſettles only the 
ſupputation of the church of E. ag 
land, and ſays nothing of the civil 
government, which ſeems 10 have 
never uſed any other date than that 
of the king's reign, till after tie re. 
fora ny, not eren in common 
d.c2s. During the uſarpation of 
Oitrer Cromwell, the years of our 
Lord ſcem to have been introduced, 
becaule they did not chuſe to date 
by the years of the kings reigns, and 
continued for convenience  after- 
wards without the interpolition of 
legal authority. I have ſcen ſome 
de ds before that time with the date 
of the vear inſerted, not in the 
body of the deed, but in the middle 
of che initial letter, after this man- 
ner, 


(3548 This Indenture 


Our neighbours the Scots, from 
time immsmorial, have invaiiably 
oblerved the 25ti Cy of March as 
the firit day of the ycar, til! No- 
vember 27, 1599, when the fol- 
lowing entry Was made in the books 
of the privy council: Oa Monday 
proclamation made be the king's <var- 


raid, ordaining the firſt of fanuary, 


in tyme coming, to be the beginning 
of the new year, which they have as 
conſtantly followed ever ſiucs. 


October 18, 
1759. 


Jam, &c. 
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Lay upon the uje of flops. 


T is not perhaps, an enquiry 
| wholly ulfeleis, or unentertain- 
ing, when the uſage of ſtops began 
awongſt us, hnce upon „em all pro- 
priety ot reading and pronunc! ation 
fo much depends. 

We will firſt conſider, when they 


were not, and it will appear that“ 


Liplius is on the ſide of truth, when 


he ſays, that © all ancient records, 
which were within his experience, 
were without notes oe eee "of 
by which he muſt mean, rec pans 
determinate, and f x< i flops +: Pu- 

tean, in his obſervations upon 
Quintilian, is of the tame 2 
What within our own knowledge 
this day puts this beyond me, 
is, the Alexandrian manuſcript, 
which I have particularly conſulted 
on this occaſion. 'I'his curious mo- 
nument of antiquity, is at preſent 
in the king's library at the Britiſh 
Muſæum. Whoever examines this, 
will ind, that ihe whole is written 
centinug dnfiu, Without ciftinevon 
of words, or ſentences. How the 
ancients read their works, written 
in this manner, is dot eaſy to con- 
cave. Their manner of reading 
was, very potſibly, the fame with 
that uſed in courts of judicature; 
and what ſeems to favour this ſur- 
mie, is, the ancient cuſtom conti- 
nued in theſe tribunals, of writing 
without ſtops. 

It has been imagined by ſome, 
that this invention of pointing, 
rung up in the time of Adrian ; 


In his letter de Diſtinct. 

7} Sec Suidas in hac voce. 
In his letter about pointing, pi 
De Orig. Lib. i. c. 19. 


6 
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itura, lays he 
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but this is a miſtake, and aroſe 
from the miſinterpretation of a paſ- 
{age in Suidas. Suidas, ipeaking 
of Nicanor | the gramm arian, ſays, 
that he compo: ed a little treatiſe, 
wee Fin Ti.6 Toe Owe, 9 758 
TUES Ka? auytyu. But Whocver 
will take tlie pains to examine 
Suidas's meaning here, will clear- 
ly fee, that he 15 not talking of 
tops and pointing, but of empha- 
ſis, accent and pronunciation. Lip- 
ſus $ indeed ſuppoſes, that theſe 
words intimate a propofal to intro- 
duce Pointing, and that the propo- 
jal was rejected. His error hes, in 
not diving given due attention to 
the import. 

Iſidore ||, indeed, ſeems to have 
made a new diicovery, when he 
tells us, that, in his time, they 
made uſe of three points, or di- 
they 
Were called, comma, colon, and r- 
rid. The form of all three was the 
ſame, but their polition different ; 
the firſt heing placed at the borrom, 
the ſecond at the midcle, and the 
third at the top of the letter. Po- 
, off foura ad aifiitt- 
enendss Jenſics per cola, com mata, 
Po periodos. Qu dum ordine Jua 
455 ae Enfant rebis lefions oen- 
aut. Ubi enim in 1721179 prauuncta- 
lions, 50 rare 7 fel, fit Comma. 
et ad unam literam pon Ute 
aten fentontt© fenfremt it 
colon, mec i guuque literam punto 
notamus. Ii wero plenam ſententiæ 
clauſitlam facimus, fit periodus, 
panumpue ed capi literæ portmus. 
It muit be obſerved here, that lü- 
dore wrote about the time, whea 


Aru. 


Pra nt, 


Diſtinct. Lib. iv. 


rinted with Puican's Diſſert. de Diltinct. 


the 
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the old practice of joining words 
togecher ceaſed, and writings be- 

an to be more legible, by ſeparat- 
ing and diſtinguiſhing words ſrom 
each other. About this time we 
find from monumental inſcriptions, 
that they made uſe of certain marks 
placed at the end of every word; 
not to diſtinguiſh ſentences but 
evords * And, tho' we call ſome 
of our ſtops, at this day, by the 
ſame name, it does not follow that 
we ule them ſor the ſame purpoſe. 
From Iſidore's words, here cited, 
one would at firſt imagine, that the 
points were only in thoſe places he 
ſpecifies; but it muſt be under- 
ſtood, that, agreeable to the prac- 
tice of that age, thoſe notes of 
diſtinftion were placed aiter every 
word, tho' perhaps not in the ſame 
manner. 

In all the editions of the Faß: 
Capitolini theſe points occur. The 
ſame are to be ſeen on the Columna 
Roſtrata f. For want of theſe, we 
find ſuch confuſion in the Chronicon 
Marmortum, and the covenant be- 
tween the Smyrnæans and Magne- 
ſians, which are both now at Ox- 
ford. In Salmaſius's edition of 
dedicatio ſlatuæ regillæ Heradis, the 
like confuſion occurs, where we find 
AEYPITE for Ae” ins. 

An inſtance to prove, that marks 
of diſtinction were placed at the 
end of each word, by the ancients, 
will appear from the Walcote in- 
ſcription found ncar Bath. It pre- 
ſents itſelf to the eye in the follow - 
ing manner: 


IVLIUS, VITALIS, FABRI 
CESIS» LEG. XXV Ve. V 
STIPENDIORUM, &c 


After every word here, except at 
the end of aline, we ſee this mark ». 


* See Cellarius's Orthography, p. 70. 
+ Vide Livy Hiſt, Edit. Oxvn, 6. B. 20%. 
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There is an inſcription in Mont. 
faucon, which has a capital letter 
laid in an horizontalpoſition, by way 
of interſtitial mark, which makes 


one apt to think that this way of 


pointing was ſometimes according 
to the fancy of the graver. 


P. FERRARIVS HERMES 
CAECINIAE A DIGNAE 


CONIVGI A KARRISSIMAR 


NVMERIAE + &c. 


Here we obſerve after the words a 


T laid horizontally, but not after 


each word, which proves this to | 
be of a much later age than the | 


former. 
Having 


known to the ancients, I proceed 


to aſſign the time in which this 
commendable improvement of lan- 


guage began. 


As it appears not to have taken | 


place, while manuſcripts and monu- 


mental inſcriptions were the only | 
known methods to convey know- | 
ledge, we mult conclude, that it 
was introduced with the art of print- | 
ing. The 14th century, to which | 


we are indebted for this myſtery, 


did not, however, beſtow thoſe ap- 
pendages, we call ſtops ; whoever | 


will be at the pains to examine the 


firſt printed books, will diſcover no 
ſtops of any kind; but arbitrary 


marks here and there, according to 


the humour of the printer. In the | 
15th century, we obſerve their firſt | 


appearance. We find, from the 


books of this age, they were not all 


produced at the ſame time: thoſe 


we meet with there in uſe, being 


only the comma, the parentheſis, the 


interrogation, and full point. To | 
prove this, we need but look into 
Bale's Ads of Engliſh votaries, black | 


now conſidered, that 
the preſent uſage of ſtops was un- | 
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letter, printed 1550: a book not 
commonly to be had, but which I 
have in my collection. Indeed, in 
the dedication of this book, which 
is to Edward VI. we diſcover a 
colon : but, as this is the only one 
of the kind throughout the work, 
it is plain this ſtop was not eſtabliſh- 
ed at this time, and ſo warily put in 
by the printer; or if it was, that 
it was not in common uſe. 'Thirty 
years after this time, in that ſenſible 
and judicious performance of Sir 
Thomas Elyot, entitled, The Go- 
wernour, imprinted 1580 ; we ſee 
the colon as frequently introduced, 
as any other ſtop ; but the /emz- 
colon and the admiration, were ſtill 
wanting, neither of theſe being 
viſible in this book. In Hackluyt's 
©oyages, printed 1599, we ſee the 
firſt inſtance of a ſemicolon : and, as 
if the editors did not fully appre- 
hend the propriety of its general 
admiſſion, it is but ſparingly intro- 
duced. The admiration was the 
laſt ſtop that was invented, and 
ſeems to have been added to the 
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reſt, in a period not ſo far diſtant 
from our own times. 

Thus we ſee, that theſe notes of 
diſtinction came into uſe, as learn- 
ing was gradually advanced, and 
improved: one invention indeed! 
but enlarged by ſeveral additions. 
Nothing 15 more probable, as we 
can trace them no higher tian the 
15th century, than that the thought 
was monaſiic, 'The monks, how- 
ever ridiculous in ſome things, have 
obliged poſterity with others, truly 
valuable. Learning, ſuch as it was, 
aid not want advocates in this age. 
If Walingham, aBenedictine monk 
of St. Alban's, in this century, 
wrote the Hiſtoria brevis, a work 
much eſteemed at that time, and 
was diſtinguiſhed for his /terary ac- 
compliſhments; tis ſomething more 
than conjecture to attribute this in- 
vention to him, 


Weſtminſter, 
Jan. 8, 


Yours, &c. 


Epcar Bocranrrt. 
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USEFUL PROJECTS 


Mr. Duhamel's method of preſerving 
the healih of Seamen. 


FTER ſeveral obſervations 
on the difference of places 
whoſe ſituation is more or leſs rvhole- 
ſome, M. Duhamel concludes in 
general, that riſing grounds, and 
expoſed to the wind, are the molt 
vholeſome ; that tioſe ſituate near 
tide, freſh or ſalt water, are not ſub- 
ject to the epidemies that infect ſhips; 
that the ſea 15 not the cave of theie 
epidemies ; that the ſeamen are more 
expoſed to them, when they auchor 
in roads, ſurrounded by mud, 
marſhes, and ſheltered from the 
wind; that, whentheirhealchobliges 
them to go on ſhore, they ſnould be 
compelled to return on board for the 
night; or, if this cannot be con- 
veniently effected, ſtould be kept at 
a diſtance from marſhy grounds, 
and rot permitted ever to encamp, 
or to lie without good tents, ſet up 
in dry, high and open places. 
To diſcover the particular cauſes 
of infection in ſhips, M. Duhamel 


lays down this general principle: 


that the different qualities of the air, 
the vapours that humect, the exha- 
Jations that penetrate it, influence, 
to a great degree, the health of the 
animals that breathe it. Noching 
but malignant vapours, or putrid 
exhalatious in the air, can occahon 


thoſe dreadful contagions that lay 


walle cities, and ſometimes pro- 
vinces. The more the air is dcbar- 
red of a free circulation, the more it 
is ſuſceptible of impreſſions from the 
cauſes that alter and ccrrupt it. 


Now all theſe inconveniencies con. 
cur to infect the air in ſhips, eſpe- 
cially in the hold of a ſhip. It there 
becomes thick, and its thickneſf 
does not permit the perſpiration of 
animals that breathe it, to diſcuſs 
and diſſipate it. Whence it hap. 
pens, that the warmth of this con- 
fined air is more ſenſible than that 
of the exterior air, and its elaſticity 
is prodigiouſly weakened, It has 
not, therefore, that degree of con- 
denſation, that freſhneſs, that mo- 
tion, which makes it ſo favourable 
to reſpiration. Tlis may be evin- 
ced from the accidents that happen 
to a bird ſhut up under a bell, where 
the air it breathes cannot be renew- 
ed. Between decks, and in the 
holds of ſhips, proviſions contract 
heat, ferment, and ſend forth exha- 
lations; of which the volume, 
nench, and malignity are augment- 
ed by the like produced by the dung 
of animals, the ſmell of their wool, 
their reſpiration and tranſpiration, 
and the vapours exhaled from the 
putrid waters in ſhips and in the 
tink, and even by the bitumen ex- 
ale from the ſea: 

I7 the illip's crew are attacked by 
any ſick neſs, the cauſes for inſecting 
the air are ſtill more multiphed. 
During voyages into cold, and 
much more into hot countries, ſea-— 
men meet with new ſources of diſ- 
orders. The changes of air and 
climate are the more dangerous by 
their indiſcretion in braving, and 
even provoking their pernicious 
imprettions. LaPÞly, falt aliments, 
thouzh leſs ſubject to corrupt, fas 
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by being hard of digeſtion, bring on 
a multipli city c of diſeaſes, eſpecially 
the ſcurvy. Iheſe arethc enemies 
M. Duhamel endeavours to deſtroy. 

He firit propoſes precautions a- 
gainſt the;- attacks by preventing 
them, ri added, that it is always 
caiter to guard xgainl C1.8:les, than 
to cure them; or that, if they can- 
not bs entirely avoiged, their vio— 
Ince may, in a great meaſure, be 
checked or abated. 

Thefe precautions are: 1. To 
admit none aboard, bat freſh and 
healthy tailor, and well provided 
with all neceflaries, in linen and 
cloaths, to keep themſelves clean. 
Sick, fatigued, ill cloathed ſailors 
ure, in f1:1ps, a ſonrce of contagtyn, 

1.0 clean frequently th ank 0 
* and ſcrub, eſpecially on the 
inide, all the upper parts of the 
Hp, and particularly the poſt of the 
fck and cattie fold. All ſhould be 
carefully waſhed ; but this ought 
to be only during the heat of the 
day, that it may diſlipate the mo1- 
ture before night. Cleanlineſs in 
the ſailors, and keeping the ſhip 
from all filth, infection, and every 
thing productive of putrid exhala- 
tions. and vapours, cannot be ſaffi- 
ciently attended to. 3. To purify 
and renew, as much as poitole, tie 
air in the hold, and under decks, 

ror this purpoſe are uſed the vent- 
holes, the wind-fleeve, bellows, and 
principally Dr. Hales's ventilator. 

Ven:-holes are only apertures, 
through which the infected air may 
Some obſervations are ne- 
ceſlary to direct their uſe. Vapours 
ae lighter than pure air, and their 
levity determines them to aſcend 
through the vent given them. 
This is a general principle, that 
regulates the form and ule of all the 
machines for renewing the air of 


eſcape. 
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ſhips. Thereſore the vents for in- 
troducing the pure air cannot be 


placed too low, nor thoſe for letting 
out, the infected vapours, too high; 
and, if they were too narrow, the 

vapours would find in them a fric- 
tion, which muſt obſtruct, and can- 
not be conquered by their levity. 
As to the other machines, M. Du- 
hamel propoſes tome methods for- 
m:king their play more eaſy, and 
their action more efteQual. 

Fire is another agent, which may 
jerve the {ame purpoſes : it rarifies 
the.ambient air, and the vapours 
it is loaded with. This rarefaction 
. F conſiderably their levity, 
and conſequently accelerates their 
going out. Perfames arc alſo rec- 
'roned as a means for purifying the 
air of ſhips. The author alledges 
ſome examples of very troubleſome 
and obllicate faiating fits, wherein 
the imel! of vinegar alone produced 
the moſt ſalutary effects. This vie- 
tue he attributes leſs to the ſtimula- 
ting action of vincgar, than to the 
imp: reſton it produces on the air the 
ſick perſons breathe: © For, ſays 
he, there are none but have found 
ſome pl: ature in breathing the va- 
pour of vinegar on days dilpoſec for 
ſtormy \ weather; wherein the air 

eing leſs fit for reſpiration, one is 
obl ged to fetch frequent and pro- 
found re: pirations; and thus it is 
ſufſiciently prov ed, that it is neceſ- 
{ary to ſprin] kle good vinegar be- 
tu cen the decks, and eſpectally i in 
the apartment of the fick.“ How- 
ever, it ſeems probable, that the 
effect is almolt as tranſient as ſalu- 
tary.; that is, that the ſalubrious 
quality communicated by vinegar 
to the air, is not ſo durable as the 
eaſe it procures to the ſick. 

The vapours of burning ſulphur, 
continues our author, hinder termen- 
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tation, and conſequently corrup- 
tion, even in the liquors that are 
moſt dif; ofed to ferment, ſuch as 


wine, beer, &c. It is allowed that 
theſe vapours ſerve to diſinfect the 
merchandize that come from coun- 
tries ſuſpected of contagion, Thoſe 
captains of ſhips are therefore to be 
"commended, who, from time to 
time, burn ORR powder ſteeped 
in vinegar between decks, or who 
. perfume the decks with vizegar 
oured upon a red-hot ball“ M. 
Duhamel prefers the aſperſion of 
vinegar to its vapour, whereof the 
ſmoak is diſagrecable, and they be 
hurtful, if too ſtrong ; for indecd 
the ſmell of vinegar is more grate- 
ful than breathing its vapour; and 
he alſo counſels, in certain roads, 
when the weather is fair, to perfume 
with the vapour of ſulphur the decks 
and bread-rooms. Care, at the 
fame time, ſhould be taken to guard 
againſt all accidents of fire; and the 
ventilator of Dr. Hales, a bellows 
ſo powerful for pumping air, would 
not be lefs ſo, in diffuſing the per- 
fumes throughout all parts of the 
ſhip. If any diſagrezable ſmell re- 
mained, it might be eaſily diſſipa- 
ted, by going about with a red-hot 
iron ladle, filled with aromatic drugs 
of little value, as juniper. berries and 
ſuch like. 
From all this practical doQrine, 
M. Duhamel concludes, „ That 
the hold, where the air 15 more cor- 
rnpt than in any other part of the 
ſhip, ſhould-never be the lodgment 
of the ſick, except in the time of 
an engagement. He aſſigns them 
a place where there are no hatches 
from the hold nor the lower deck, 
becauſe the air iſſuing from theſe 
places is almoſt always very un- 
wholiome ; and ad;1fcs, in a parti- 
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cular manner, thoſe that are in good 
health, to make no uſe of the wear. 
ing apparel and the hammocks of 
the ſick, contagious maladies being 


chiefly communicated by cloaths. 


In the time of a plague, it haz 
been obſerved, ſays he, that whole 
families have preſerved themſelves 
from the contagion, by ſhutting 


themſelves up in their houſes, tho 


they received their proviſions from 


infected perſons, who ſometime: | 


fell dead whilſt they converſed with 
them from their windows; whereas, 
at the ſame time, a ſingle rag would 
communicate the plague. Of this, 
adds he, I have a very deciſive 
proof in the contagion that deſtroy. 
ed ſo great a number of cattle in 
France and elſewhere. One of our 
farmers preſerved all his cows, by 
keeping them ſhut ap in a ſtable, 
and by hindering his domeſtics to 
go into infected ſtables, and thoſe of 
his neighbours, whoſe cattle died, 
to come into his.“ | 

It is true, all theſe precaution? 
for keeping ſhips from being infect- 
ed, are an addition to the en 
toil; but they need not be deemed 
ſuch, when found highly expedient 
for obtaining the great ends re- 
quired from their ſervice. M. Du- 
hamel propoſes likewiſe ſome ſub- 
ſtitutes to the ordinary food of ſea- 
men; but as the viQualling 0: 
ſhips, particularly thoſe of war, 1 
provided for as the wiſdom of a 
government thinks moſt proper, we 
hall not here touch upon that ar- 
ticle. 

When ſhips are arrived at thei 
place of deſtination, M. Duhame] 
recommends, that their ſtay ſhiould 
be as ſhort as poſſible in rivers and 
muddy ports, ſheltered from the 
wind, and known to be unwhol- 

ſome. 
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ſome. He alſo adviſes to avoid 
places where the fea is too calm; 
to abide only where there is good 
anchorage ; to quit, from time to 
time, the road, and cruize about, in 
order to exerciſe the ſeamen; to 
place the land hoſpital far from 
vallies, marſhes, and ſtagnant wa- 
ters; to diſtribute preſervatives a- 
gainſt ſickneſs to the ſoldiers, that 
repair at night to their tents; to 
furniſh them with freſh proviſions in 
fruits, pulſe, fiſh, &c. This care 
will be par: icularly neceflary in the 
torrid zone: cold countries require 
a peculiar ' treatment in cloathing, 
exerciſe, regimen, &c. and ſailors 
ſtruck with cold ſhould be kept from 
the uſe of ſpirituous liquors, till 
they are made to receive a certain 
degree of warmth. 


K— 1 


Methods for refifying the flench and 
corruption of freſh woalers. 


REAT inconveniency hap- 
pens but too often at ſea,when 
the ftock of freſh water, by long 
ftarding, contracts a nauſeous ſmell, 
and is often foul with maggots or 
worms. To apply, therefore, pro- 
per and experienced remedies, in 
order to correct the ſame, the fol- 
lowing methods are preſcribed : 
Take a glaſs-veſlel, or bottle, and 
fill it up to the neck with ſalt; then 
pour ſome oil upon the ſalt, and 
top well the aperture of the veſſel 
with lime, to ninder any water from 
penetrating. Let this velilel fall, 
ſo as to hang in the midſt of a ci— 
ſtern, or hogſhead full of water: 
no putrefa&on will happen in the 
water, though it ſhould ſtand ever 
ſo long. 


Some quickſilver may be 
added, 


When water begins to grow pu- 
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trid, it may be ſufficiently purged, 
by throwing in a handful of alt, 
and, if ſalt is wanting, ſea-water. 
For this reaſon the {camen at Ve- 
nice, in Italy, when bound on a 
long voyage, take their ſupply of 
water from St. Nicholas's well, 
which, by being near the ſea, is im- 
pregnated with ſalt, and on that 
account continues long pure and 
wholeſome, the brackiſh taſte being 
ſcarce, aſter aſe days, perceptible. 
We read or the like in the ſcriptures, 
to have been done by the prophet 
Eliſlia; who, in Jericho of Paleſtine, 
by throwing ſalt into a fountain, 
made the waters potable, which be- 
fore were brackith and putrid. If 
the water begins to ingender mag - 
gots, they are killed by throwing in 
lime. Any of the ingredients uſed 
for the clarifying of wine may be 
applicable towards the purifying 
and preſerving of water. 


A deſcription of a cork waiſicoat. 


R. Dubourg, a gentleman 

very fond of ſwimming, but 
tubject to the cramp, was led to 
conſider of ſome contrivance to ſe- 
Cure to himſelf the pleaſure of that 
exerciſe, without danger. For this 
purpoſe he has invented a cork 
wailtcoat, compoſed of four pieces 
of cork, two for the breaſts, and two 
for the back, each pretty near in 
length and breadth to the quarters 
of a wailtcoat without flaps; the 
whole 1s covered with a coarſe can- 
vas, with two holes to put the arms 
through; there is a ſpace left be- 
tween the two back pieces, and the 
ſame betwixt each back and breaſt- 
piece, that they may fit the eaſier 
to the body. By this means the 
waiſtcoat is open only before, and 
& 2 | may 
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may be faſtened on the wearer with 
firings, or, if it ſhould be thought 
more ſecure, with buckles and lea- 
ther ſtraps. Th:s waiſtcoat does 
not weigh above twelveounces, and 
may be made up for about five or 
fix ſhillings experce. It is. more 
fimple in its make than the bag, not 
liable tothe inconvenience ef being 
blown up, as is abſolutely neceſſary 
to the uſe of the bag, nor, like that, 
ſubject to be torn. Mr. Dubourg 
has tried his wvaifcoat in the 
Thames, ard found that it not only 
ſupported him on the water, but 
that even two men were not able 
to fink him, though they made their 
utmoſt efforts for that purpoſe. If 
thoſe who uſe the {ea occaſinnaliy, 
and efpecia!ly thoſe who are obliged 
to be almolt conflantly there, were 
to have theſe waiſlcoats, it would 
be next to impoſſible, that they 
ſhould be drowned. This expedi- 
ent confidered as a pleaſurable ar- 
ticle, to thoſe who love ſwimming, 
is not contemptible, but further and 

reater uſes may be derived from it. 

t would be of vaſt fervice to thoſe, 
who, for their health ſake, bathe in 
the fea, ard even the moſt timorous 
and delicate young lady might 
bolily venture, with one of theſe 
waiftcoats, into a rough ſea. I 


need not jay bow uſcfu! they would 


be to the navy, and how many 
lives they would fave. And as we 
have now experienced, that the 
coaſts of France are not inacceJible, 
jurely thete waiſtcoats might be of 
prodigious ſervice to Our inen in 
embark:ng and diſembarking; as it 
would be impoſſible, that even thoſe 
who cannot ſwim, ſhould be drown- 
ed before they could receive help 
irom the boats. The expence of 
providing a ſufficient number of 
them for our navy, can be no objec- 
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tion to a nation ſo wiſely and grate- 
fully fond of a marine. Beſides, 
the charge cannot be great; if a 
fiogle one can be made for about 
five ſhilliogs, ſurely 30 or 40,c00 
may be made, upon an average, for 
much leſs a price. 

Again, it is to be remembered, 
that the cork will Jaſt for a very 
long time; and the canvas, which 
would ſeldom wantrenewing, is the 
JV aſt chargeable material. I there- 
fre hope to live to ſee them intro- 
duced on board our whole navy; 
and to hear that many lives are 
ſaved by them. IT. F. 
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A particular meiiod of recwvering 
perſons that are drowned; extm- 
plijied in the caſe of a young Woman 
euho had lain fome hours under 
auater. 


HIS account is communi- 

cated to the author o! Jour- 
nul Hiſterigue fur ies matieres du 
tines, for December 1758, by Dr. 
Du Moulin, an eminent phy{ician, 
who, accidentally, and luckily for 
the poor girl, happened to h ar of 
her misſortune ſoon after ſhe was 
taken out of the water. 

A ſervant maid, he ſays, of about 
eighteen years of age, had fallen in- 
to the river, down which the was 
carried, by the force of the ſtream, 
u Wards of 150 paces from the 
place ite fell in at. But her cloaths 
catching hold of fome jiJes, driven 
down for the uſe of a reithbouriag 
tanner, the there ſlopt; and, ſome 
hours after, the tannei's people com- 
ing that way, ſhe was taken vp. 
Being perſonally unknown to tboſe 
who ſirſt found her, ſhe was expoſed 
ſome time before her friends heard 
of the diſaſter that had . 
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At length ſhe was carried to the 
houſe of her miltre(s ; where the was 
itript and laid down before the fre, 
without any hopes, however, of her 


recovery. In this ſituation the doc- 
tor found her, without motion, HifF, 
and cold, her eyes ſhut, her mcath 
apen, her countenance pale and hol- 
low, and her whole body much 
ſwelled and full of water. She had 
no pulte, and the caſe being looked 
upon as deiperate, the doctor had a 
mind to try an experiment, ſuggeſt- 
ed to him by what he had oblerved 
of flics and other inſects, that being 
crowned and apparently dead, will 
yet recover by halt burying them 1n 
aches or ſalt. He accordingly or- 
cered a ſufficient quantity of dry 
pot-aſhes to be ſtreved upon a bed 
10 about three inches deep: upon 
this layer of aſhes the girl was plac- 
ed, and another layer of aſhes of 
about two inches deep, was ſprink- 
led over her. Gn her head was put 
a Cap, containing a good quantity 
of aſhes alſo; and round her throat 
a ſtocking filled with the ſame. 
The blankets were now laid on the 
bed, and thus the patient lay abqut 
haif an hour ; when her pulie bezan 
to beat, by degrees ſhe recovercd 
her voice, and ſoon cried out articu- 
lately, O Tam frozen—l am frozan. 
A cordial was admigiftcred, and 
ne continued to he eight hours in 
the aſhes ; during which time the 
water came away bythe urinary pal- 
ſages, to an amazing quantity: af- 
ter which the found herſelf greatly 
relieved z and though for the three 
following days ſhe was ftill a little 
indiſpoſed, the indiſpoſition was 
light, and went ſoon off. In want 
of a ſufficient quantity of gry pot- 
aſhes, dry ſalt may be uſed, and, ac- 


cording tothe doctor, with the ſame 
ſucceſs. | 
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An account of ſome preſervatives (with 
their proceſſes) againi hunger and 
thirſt, equal, perhaps, in virtue to 
the ſo much boaſted French alimen- 
. tary foꝛuder. 


HERE were ſome compoſi- 

tions in vogue among the 
anc'ents, for averting the direful ef- 
fecis of hunger and thirſt, and were 
held by them to be extremely ne- 
ceſſary in time of ſcarcity, long voy- 
ages, and warlike expeditions. 
Pliny ſays, that a ſmall portion of 
ſome things allays the hunger and 
thirſt, and preſerves ſtrength; ſuch 
as butter, cheeſe made of mare's 
milk, and liquorice. The Ameri- 
can Indians uſe a compotition of the 
juice of tobacco, with calcined ſhells 
of ſnails, cockles, oyſters, &c, which 
they make into pills, and dry in the 
ſhade. Whenever they go upon 
a long journey, and are likely to be 
deſtitute of proviſions by the way, 
they put one of theſe pills between 
the lower lip and che teeth, and, by 
ſwallowing what they ſuck from it, 
feel neither hunger, thirſt, nor fa- 
tigwe, for four or five days toge- 
ther. 

The following comy-»fition is an 
extract from a manuſcript ſcholium 
on a book of Heron in the Vatican 
library; and one much to the fame 
effect, with ſome aghers, may be 
ſeen in Phils's Mil. 
taty affoirs. It was reputed an ex- 
ceeding nutritive medicament, and 
alſo very effectual tor banithing 
thirſt, Both the beſiegers of cities, 
and the vefieged,' fed upon it in 
time of extremity, and called it the 
Epimenidian Compoſition, from the 
ſea- onion, which was an ingredient 
in its compoiition. The proceis is 
thus : 

The ſea onion being boiled, wal 
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ed with water, and afterwards dried, 
it was cut into very thin ſlices, to 
which a fifth part of ſeſame was ad- 
ded, and a fifteenth of poppy ; all 
which being mixed and worked up 
into a maſs with honey, the whole 
was divided into portions about the 
bigneſs of a walnut, whereof two in 
the day, taken morning and even- 
ing, were ſuficient to prevent hun- 
ger and thirſt. 

There was another way of pre- 
paring it, by taking a pint of ſe- 
ſame, the ſame quantity of oil, ard 
two quarts of unſhelled ſweet al- 
monds; when the ſeſame was dried, 
and the almonds grounded and fift- 
ed, the ſea-onjons were to be peeled 
and ſliced, the roots and leaves be- 
ing cut off: then, pounding them in 
a mortar, till reduced to a pap, an 
equal part of honey was to be ad- 


ded, and both worked up with the 


oil: afterwards all the ingredients 
were to be put into a pot, on the 
fire, and ſtirred with a wooden 
Jadle, till thoroughly mixed. When 
the maſs acquired a ſolid conſiſtence, 
it was taken off the fire, and formed 
into lozenges, of which two only, as 
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above, were very ſufficient for aday's 
ſubſiſtence. 

Avicenna relates, that a perſon, 
ſetting out upon a journey, drank 
one pound of oil of violets, mixed 
with melted beef ſuet, and after. 
wards continued falling for ten days 
together, without the leaſt hunger. 
He ſays, that the oil of almonds 
and beef-ſuet, will effect the ſame 
by their viſcidity. Hence it was 
that this celebrated phyſician, who 
knew things more by unqueſtion- 
able experiments, than by idle ſpe- 
culations and conjectures, preſcribed 
the following compoſitions, which, 
in time of famine, by ſea or land, 
might be extremely ſerviceable. 

Take of ſweet almonds, unſhell'd, 
one pound, the like quantity of 
melted beef - ſuet; of oil of violets 
two ounces; a ſufficient quantity of 
mucilage; and of the roots of marſh- 
mallows one ounce : let all together 
be brayed in a mortar, and made 
into boluſſes, about the bigneſs of a 
common nut. They molt be kept 
ſo as to prevent their melting by the 
heat of the ſun. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 


fable, by the celebrated Linnæus, 
tranſlated from the Latin. 


NCE upon a time the ſeven 

wiſe men of Greece were met 
topether at Athens, and it was pro- 
poſed that every one of them ſlould 
mention what he thought the great- 
eſt wonder in the creation. One 
of them, of higher conceptions 
than the reſt, propoſed the opinion 
of ſome of che aſtronomers about 
the fixed ſtars, which they believed 
to be ſo many ſuns, that had each 
their planets rolling about them, 
and were ſtored with plants and 
animals like this earth. Fired with 
this thought, they agreed to ſup- 
plicate Jupiter, that he would at 
leaſt permit them to take a journey 
to the moon, and ſtay there three 
days in order to ſee the wonders of 
that place, and give an account of 
them at their return. Jupiter con- 
ſented, and ordered them to aſ- 
ſemble on a high mountain, where 
there ſhould be a cloud ready to 
convey them to the place they de- 
fired to ſee. They picked out 
ſome choſen companions, who 
might aſſiſt them in deſcribing and 
painting the objects they ſhould 
meet with. At length they arrived 
at the moon, and found a palace 
there well fitted up for their recep- 
tion. The next day, being very 
much fatigued with their journey, 
they kept quiet at home till noon ; 
and being ſtill faint, they refreſhed 
themſelves with a moſt delicious 
entertainment, which they reliſhed 


ſo well, that it overcame their cu- 
riofity. This day they only ſaw 
through the windows thas delight- 
ful (pot, adorned with the moſt 
beautiful flowers, to which the 
beams of the ſun gave an uncom- 
mon luſtre, and heard the finging 
of moſt melodious birds till even- 
ing came on. The next day they 
role very early in order to begin 
their obſervations; but ſome very 
beautiful young ladies of that coun- 
try, coming to make them a viſit, 
adviſed them firſt to recruit their 
ſtrength before they expoſed them- 
ſelves to the laborious taſk they 
were about to undertake. 

The delicate meats, the rich 
wines, the beauty of thele dam- 
ſels, prevailed over the reſolution 
of theſe ſtrangers. A fine conceft 
of mulic is introduced, the young 


ones begin to dance, and all is 


turned to jollity ; ſo that this whole 
day was ſpent in gallantry, till 
ſome of the neigybouring inhabi- 
tants growing envious at their 
mirth, ruſhed in with ſwords. The 
elder part of the company tried to 
appeale the younger, promiſing 
the very next day they would bring 
the rioters to juſtice. This they 
performed, and the third day the 
cauſe was heard, and what with 
accuſations, pleadings, exceptions, 
and the judgment itſelf, the whole 
day was taken up, on which the 


term fet by Jupiter expixed. On 


their return to Greece, all the 
country flocked in upon them to 
hear the wonders of the moon de- 
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{cribed, but al! they could tell was 

for that was all they knew, tha 

the ground was covered with green, 
intermixed with flowers, and that 
the birds ſung among the branches 
of the trees; but what kinds of 


flowers they ſaw, or Wat ki d of 
birds they heard, they were totaly 
ignorant. Upon which they were 
t:cated every where with contem:; 

If we apply this fable to men x 
the preſent age, we ihall perceive 
a very jul fimiJitede. Þy theſe 
three days the fable denotes the 
taree ages of man. Pirſi, youth, 
in Which we are too ſceble in every 
reſpect to look irto the works of 
the Creator. All that ſea91 is 
glena up to idlenefs, luxury. and 
paſtime, Secondiy, menhocd, in 
which men are employed in ſet⸗ 
tling, marrying, Ccuc atng chil- 
dren, providing ſo: tunes for them, 
and railing a ſamil iy. Thirdly, o'd 
ure, in hi ch, 5 having made 
their fortgyes, they are overw beim. 
ed with lav Aue, and proc edings 
relating 0 their eſtaic>, Thees it 
frequently h: appens that men never 
canſider to What end they were Ce- 
ſtined, and why they were brought 
in. to the world. 
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On boarding fel co. For girls. 
SIR, 

Y the ſpirited endeavours of 

the marine ſociety, our va- 
grant boys are reicued from want 
ard the pallows. By toe A ylum, 
our deſerted girls are ſaved trum 
infamy, diſeaſe, and proſtuotion. 
By the Mag1:1cn- houſe a retreat is 
nitered to the Pol ini ab'e, the 
molt nlorn of c:catures, the re- 
PrORITURE, WAY may now 
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know where to hide her wretched 
head. 

Theſe great, theſe noble chari- 
ties, have been very torcibly re- 
commended to the attention Of the 


public. I beg your affiitance to 
convey ſome hints on a ſubject I do 
not remember to have ſeen vet 
treated of, which, though it can- 

be conſidered in the light of 


the above charities, is nevertheleſs 


ſome conſequente. I mean 
tne improper education given to 2 
Treat number of the daughters of 
low tradeſmen and mechanics. E. 
very village in the ne:igtvournocd 
of this great city has one or two 
little bobrding ſchools, with an in- 
ſeription over the door, Ju, 
bearded and educated. The expence 
s ſmall, and hither the blackſmith, 
the aleheuſe-kceper, the ſhoe ma- 
ker, &c. ſends his daughter, who, 
f.om the moment ſhe enters tneie 
walls, becomes a young lady. The 
parent's intention is an hone!il one: 
his time is too much taken up, 5 
well as lis wife's, by the neceilary 
duties of their profcihon, to have 
a v to beſtow on the education of 
UL ir children; they are . 
ed to ſend them from home. 

5 515 1s the caſe, there agi. 
certainly to be proper {choGls 101 
iheir reception: but ſurely, tit 
lan of hele ſchools ought to differ 
as much from that of the great 
chobls, intended for the duvgi: 
ters ot the nobility and gentry, as 
the faction in life of the ſcholars at 
the one, differs from thoſe of the 
other. This is however ſo far from 
being the caſe, that the article of 
exp ence excepted, the plan is the 
ſame, aud the daughter of the low- 
eſt ſnopkeeper at one of thee 
ſchools, is as much Miſs, and a 


young lady, as the daughter wa 
4 * 
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frit viſcount in England, at one of 


the other. The miſtreſs of the 
ſchool is called governets, for the 
word Miſtreſs has a vulgar ſound 
with it: and Miſs, whoſe mamma 
ſells oyſters, tells Miſs, whole papa 
deals in ſmallcoal, that her gover- 
refs ſhall know it, if ſhe ſpits in 
ner face, or does any thing elſe un- 
becoming a young lady. Was a 
foreigner acquainted with our lan- 
zuage, to overhear a converſation 
of this kind, and ſome ſuch con- 
rerſation is to be heard every day 
in ſome alley or other in this 
town, how would he be aſtoniſhed 
at the opulence of a country, where 
the meaneſt tradeſmen kept gover- 
refles for their daughters. French 
and Cancing is alſo to be taught at 
theſe ſchools, neither of which can 
be of any uſe to young ladies of 
this fort, The parents may 1ma- 
ge, the firſt may procure them a 
place; but in this they may be 
greatly miſtaken; as, I believe, 
there is hardly a ſingle inſtance of 
a girl's having learnt that language, 
eo any degree of perfection at one 
of theſe ſchcols. As to the laſt, I 
could give reaſons againſt that 
accompliſhment making a part of 
their education, far too numerous 
to be inſerted. I ſhall only men- 
tion that it cannot poſſibly be of uſe 
to t em, and that it would be of 
much more conſequence they ſhould 
te well inſtructed how to waih the 
oor, than how to dance upon it. 
| am very certain, there are ſeveral 
fathers of this rank, who have had 
cauſe to wiſh their daughters had 
loſt the uſe of their limbs, rather 
than been taught this pernicious 
uie of them, by the dancing-ma- 
ler, the conſequence of which has 
often been, that, of inducing them 
o quit their parent's ſober dwel- 
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ling, at a midnight hour, for the 
licentious liberties of a ball of 
*prentices, where the young lady, 
no governeſs preſent, may be ex- 
poſed to great dangers, at a place 
where the ſcheme for the ruin of 
many an innocent girl has been 
formed and executed. The needle- 
work taught at theſe ſchools is of a 
kind, much more likely to ſtrength- 
en the natural propenſity in all 
young minds, to ſhow and dreſs, 
than to anſwer any houſewifely 
purpoſe. One of theſe young la- 
dies, with the aſſiſtance of an ounce 
of coarſe thread, and a yard of 
cat gut, dreſſes herſelf up, in what 
has the appearance of point, or 
Bruſſels lace. 

How diſappointed will the ho- 
neſt fhopkeeper be, if, at aa age 
when he thinks proper to take his 
daughter from ſchool, he ſhould 
expect any aſſiſtance from her! Can 
he ſuppoſe a young lady will weigh 
his ſoap for him? or perform any 
other office, the gentility of her 
education has exalted her ſo far 
avove ? Though ignorant of every 
thing elſe, ſhe will be ſo perfect in 


the leſſons of pride and vanity, 


that ſhe will deſpiſe him and his 
naſty ſhop, and quit both, to go 
off with the firſt man Who promites 
her a ſilk gown, and a blonde cap. 
In fort, the plan of theſe ſchools 
apprars to me much better calcu- 
lated to qualify the ſcholars to be- 
come, in a few years, proper inha- 
Litants of the Magdalen-houſe, than 
to make of them induitrious frugal 
wives to honeſt tradeſmen, or ſober 
faithful ſervants; and I cannot ſup- 
poſe the ambition of any father of 
this rank, amongſt us, riſes higher, 
than to ſee his children in one or 
the other of theſe ftations. That 
he may not be diſappointed in fo 

laudable 
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Jaudable a view, I would propoſe 
that ſchools for the education of 
ſuch girls ſhould be kept by diſ- 
creet women; thoſe who have been 
houſe-keepers in large families, 
would be the propereſt perſons tor 
this purpoſe: that the young peo- 
ple ſhould be taught ſubmiſſion and 
humility to their ſuperiors, decency 
and modeſty in their own dreis and 
behaviour. That they ſhould be 
very well inſtructed in all kinds of 
plain-work, reading, writing, ac- 
compts, paſtry, pickling, preſerv- 
ing, and other branches of cook- 
ery ; be taught to weave, and waſh 
Jace, and other linen. Thus in- 
ſtructed, they may be cf great com- 
fort and ailiitance to their parents 


and huſbands ; they may have a 


Tight to expect the kindeſt treat- 
ment from their miſtreſſes; they 
are ſure to be reſpected as uſeful 
members of ſociety ; whereas young 
ladies are the moſt uſeleſs of all 

God's creatures. 

I am, SIR, 

Your conſtant reader, and 

obedient humble ſervant, C. S. 


— 


The advantages of Ancęſiry demon- 


ſirated. 


NCESTRY, however row 
XN flighted by ſome, and in- 
duſtriouſty decried by others, has 
been in all preceding times eſteem- 
ed and revered. But in this refin- 
ed and innovating age, when it is 
the mode to profeſs a licentiouſneſs 
of ſcotiment, even in the moſt ſa- 
cred and important concerns ; it is 
not ſo much to be wondered at, 
that there are not wanting a ſet of 
men, who, from a levelling dii- 
| poſition, ſpeak evil of dignities and 
diſtinctions, and have in particular 
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aimed at extirpating the difference 
heretofore paid to birth.—Genz:a. 
logies, or, as they more ſneeringly 
phraſe it, Pedigree, they have 
earneſtly endeavoured to 3 boliſh, 
by ridicule ; a few leading men of 
this caſt have not ſailed to make a 
number of proſelytes, not 19 much 
from their arguments, as from the 
humour of the preſent century, in 
exploding every thing, ſrom which 
our predeceſſors derived any innate 
ſatisfadtion or enjoyment, as ſuper. 
ſtitious, antiquated, or abſurd, 
and from a fond but ſar from ge. 
nerally true . corceit, ind uſtriouſy 
propagated by their aforemention- 
ed preceptcrs, that every geners. 
tion grows wiſer and wiſer, But 
the diſcountenancing ancellry is 
ſure ſo far from a proof cf our be- 
ing wiſer than formerly, that many 
mult be of the opinion it is a di- 
rect proof of the contrary, For 1s 
there any one benefit it will be pro- 
ductive of? will it either tend to 
reform the vices of the preſent, or 
any future generation ? will it aug: 
ment the few virtues extant among 
us? will it extirpate voluptuoul- 
neſs and effeminacy, or reſtore the 
hoſvitality and martial bravery, tor 
which we were anciently ſo e. 
nowned ? No; it is certainly highly 
conſiſtent with the policy of every 
government and ſtate, to inculcate 
and countenance family honour. 
'Tis eſſential to the preſerving that 
ſcale of gradation, requiſite in ever) 
well ordered political body; for! 
all diltinftion and degree be di 
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exiſt; and it is ſomewhat to be 


doubted, when once a leveling by any 
ſpirit prevails, if the unequal YI lity ; b 
tribution of fortune alone will be the po! 
ſufficient to keep the moltitude! oppreſ 
ſubordinance, Nothing will m0" ed, (1; 
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promote a ſpirit of emulation, than 
the countenancing family repute ; 
it was in a configerable degree 
this that heightened the valour of 
the ancient Engliſh.— They well 
knew that the eſtimation of merit 
vas not confined to the ſhort pe- 
riod of their own lives, but that 
their good or evil actions would 
tranſmit ſome degree of honour or 
nfamy to their deſcendents. 
'Twas then family vied with fami— 
ly, which ſhould produce the great- 
ell number of heroes and other 
vorthies.— This was their incentive 
to magnanimity, hoſpitality, and 
many other virtues they poſſeſſed. 
This thirſt after family renown, 1t 
was, together with a reflection on 
the example of their anceſtors, that 
animated them in the bittereſt con- 
ficts, and occaſioned them to meet 
death rather with tranſport than re- 
luctance. The hiſtories of many 
noble families, both extant and 
extinct among us, will ſufficiently 
verify this aflertion, ſuch as Pier cy, 
Howard, Vere, Neville, &c. &c. 
—And there is no truth more ob- 
rious, than that if men wall not act 
greatly for the enhancing of their 
tamily honour, to which they have 
ſo cloſe an affinity, they ſeldom will 
for the good of their country ; for 
tie more diffuſed their connections 
become, in general, the leſs in- 
tereſted will they think themſelves, 
and conſequently the leſs tenacious 
will they be of the public welfare. 
—Thus, when it ſhall no longer 
be accounted of any conſideration 
to be born of anceſtors, who have 
eminently diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
dy any worthy acts of public uti- 
lity ; but the man of yeſterday, by 
the poſſeſſion of opulence, however 
oppreſſively or fraudulently acquir- 
ed, ſliall be held in equal reverence 


and repute ; emulation will inevit- 
tably ſubſide, and the defire of 
fame, which has been the ſource 
of ſo many meritorious atchieve- 
ments, will in a manner be extin- 
guiſhed ; for every one will then 
live uninfluenced by the conduct 
of ulis progenitors, and equally un- 
awed by any odium infamous ac- 
tions might deſervedly leave upon 
record, i 
But if the Almighty (as we are 


told in the Decalogpe) viſits the 


ſins of the fathers upon the chil- 
dren, unto the third and fourth 
generation, and on the contrary, 
thews mercy and favour to the iſſue 
of the virtuous; why are not the 
deſcendents of the one, and of the 
other, to be duly diſtinguiſhed a- 
mong men? Birth, on the one 
hand, 15 not to be too highly and 
immoderately eſteemed ; we ſhould 
conſider that the moſt illuſtrious fa- 
milies, could they be traced to their 
origin, were at firſt obſcure, and 
not diſtinguiſted from the common 
race of mortals; and that, how- 
ever mortifying it may be, many 
of the greateſt families that ever 
exiſted, after gradually riſing from 
obſcurity, to the greateſt eminence, 
wealth, and power, and after hav- 
ing been conſpicuous a few cen- 
turics, have again as progreſſively 
dwindled into extinction. Many 
ſuch there were, the names of 


which alone only now remain, 
which all perſons converſant in the 


hiſtory and antiquities of Europe 
muſt allow. And how many 
thouſand families of a ſecond claſs, 
have there been, who after furniſh- 
ing for 5, 6, 7, or 800 years, 
a long ſucceſſion of knights and 
gentlemen, have after ſuch various 
periods of time (and often a much 
leis) dropt into oblivion, either by 
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2 total ceſfatlon of geſcendents, by 
the alienation of their eſtates (thro' 
Frodigality, profuſion, and exceis) 
or by tome other human contingen- 
&y ?—PEmpires and kingdoms have 
hitherto had an origin, meridian, 
and period to their glory and con- 
fnvance ; and ſhall families, Which 
axe only io many limbs of ſtates 
and goverumetnts, expect to have 
4 more j rotradted duration? No; 
thete ſeems to be nothing human 
geliyned for us to pride ourtelves 
foo higaly upen; thoſe thercſore 
only delude themſelves, wüh, in— 
Lead of an humble and due deport- 
ment, aſſume havgntinets and ar- 
#0gancc. 

As to the inſtuence of blood, or 
the qualities inherent from deſcent, 
fnouvh they are not to be inſiſtcu 
pon as infalliole, yet they are not 
io be treated as wholly chimerical 
by auy candid or rational perſon. 
'Fhe ad. ocates of this ſay, it is ſo 
very apparent, even in animals, 
that they wonder any one will dif- 
Pute it: and many are the argu- 
Hents made uſe of, which are al 
mitted or diſputed, as they tally 
with the principles or prejuiices of 
the perſons con ending; but that 
Which ſeems at- once to ſurmount 
every objection that can be made 
75, tnat we {eiloimn fail to ſee the 
infirmities and malaties of human 
ature entailed on poſterity. Mad- 
hets, chronical diſeaſes, violent and 
«ordinate paſſivns, and ihe various 
weils of tntemperance, are uſually 
{a1.imitted from the parent to his 
ors pring ; why then may we not 
tom hence preſume to infer, that 
any valuable and anaable endow- 
ente are as often derived from 
birch! An inherent generoſity and 
bzrnevoience have been the aiiſtin- 
ging characteriſtics of ſome fa- 
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milies, and various other virtues of 


others. Children often more re. 
ſenble their parents by a parity of 
manners and conduct, than in the 

«external ſimilitude of their perſons, 

This has Leen oblerved in orphans 
and poſthumous iſſue, where neither 
paternal example nor precept could 
have been the immediate cauſe of 
it, Certain it is, that as there are 
no general rules without except. 
ons, fo there are many men, who, 
without the advantages of birth, 
are poileſled of the moſt valuable 
qualifications; and, on the con- 
trary, that there are many of a dif. 
tinguiſhed rank of the moſt proftii- 
gate and odious diſpohtrions; but 
theſe lat are of an uathinking in- 
conſiderate kind, who by being im- 
merged in a continual fuccetſion of 
teniual gratitications, never iuer 
themielves to reſlect at all, or trou- 
ble themſelves about thoſe which 
have gone before, or thall come at- 
ter them. s 

But where perſons have been ob- 
ſerved to be filled with a juſt and 
due veneration of the virtues of 
their prevecciiors, I believe they 
have ſeldom been known very 
glaringly to deviate therefrom, but 
to immate, if not improve upon 
them, has been a plan they have 
continaally kept in vie,; nay, | 
am perſuaded, that, next to icli 
gion, nothing Las fo ſtrongly ac- 
tuated thinking men, nor indsed 
produced ſo many good and brave 
men, as their being inſpired with a 
deſire of ke ping up to che exam: 
ples of their forgfathery. 

Such a ſpirit, therefore (how- 
ever viſionary its baits) it is nation- 
ally requiſite, ſliould be cheriſhed, 
particularly amongſt a military peo- 
ple. Our neighbours the French 
and Germans, leem more thorough- 
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| convinced of this; we find this 
nceſtrian enthuſiaſm breathing 
arough all their nobleſſe. And 
nany are of the opinion, tt would 
be more conſonant to the epithet 
dar modern lucrubratiſts aſſume, 
of being publicly beneficial, if they 
vere prope! ly to inculcate and en- 
force it, inſtead of advancing any 
ing deragatory thereto. 


— 


Oz impriſonment for debt. 


From the Idler. 
E often lock with indiffe- 


rence on the ſuccæſſive parts 


of that, which, if the whole were 


ken together, would ſhake us with 
emotion. A debtor is dragged to 
zifon, pitied for a moment, and 
men forgotten; another follows 
kim, and 1s loſt alive in the caverns 
of oblivion ; but when the whole 
mais of calamity riſcs up at once, 
when twenty thouſand reaſonable 
beings are heard all groaning in un- 
teceliary miſery, not Ly the iufir- 
ty of nature, but the miſtakc or 
deglige nce of policy, who can for- 
dear 10 pity and lament, to wonder 
and abhor ? 

There is no ned of declamatory 
Kacnence; we live in an age of 
commerce and computation ; Jet 
us, therefore, coolly enquire what 
s the tum of evil which the im- 
jrnlonment of debtors brings up- 
on Our country. 

t ſcems to he the opinion of the 
nter computiſts, that the inhabi- 
ants of England do not exceed ſix 
mulions, of which twenty thouſand 
5the three hundredth part. What 
hall we ſay of the humanity or the 
viidom of a nation, that voluntarily 
acriices one in every three hun- 
oed to lingering deſtruction ! 

The misforiuncs of an individual 


do not extend their influence to 
many; yet, if we conlider the rela- 
tions and effects. of conſanguinity 
and friend!hip, and the general re- 
ciprocation of wants and benefits, 
which make one man dear or ne— 
ceſſary to another, it may reaſon» 
ably be ſuppoſed, that every man 
languiſhing in priſon gives trouble 
of tome kind to two others, who 
love or need him. By this multi- 
plication of miſery we lee diſtreſs 
extended to the hundredth part cf 
the whole ſociety. 

If we eftimate at a ſiulling a day 
what is loſt by the ination, and 
conſumed in tae ſupport of each 
man thus chained down to involun- 
tary idleneſs, the public loſs will 
riſe in one year to three hundred 
thouſand pounds; in ten years to 


more than a ſixth part of our cir- 


culating coin. 

I am afraid that thoſe who are 
bett acquaynted with the Rate of our 
priſons, will confeis that my con- 
zecture 15 too near the truth, when 
1 ſuppoic that the corrohon of 1e. 
ſentmeit, the heavincls of forrow, 
the corruption of confined air, the 


want of exerciſe, and lometimes of 


food, the contagion of diicaies {row 
which there is no retreat, and the 
ſeverity of tyrants againſt whom 
there can be no :ehvitance, and all 
the complicated horrors of a pri- 
ſon, pat an end every year to the 
life of one in four of thgſe that are 
mut up from the common comforts 
of human life. 

Thus periſh yearly five thouſand 
men, overizorne with ſorrow, con- 
ſumed by faminc, or putrified by 
filth; many of them in the mot vi- 


gorous and uſetul part of life; for 


the thoughtleſs and imprudent are 


commonly young, and the active 


and buſy are ſeldom old. 
According to the rule generally 
rer 
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received, which ſuppoſes that one in 
thirty dies yearly, the race of man 
may be ſaid to be renewed at the 
end of thirty years. Who would 
have believed till now, that of every 
Engliſh generation, an hundred and 
fifty thoutand periſh in our goals! 
That in every century, a nation 
eminent for ſcience, ſtudious of com- 
merce, ambitious of empire, ſhould 
willingly loſe, in noiſome dungeons, 
five hundred thouſand of its inhabi- 
tants : a g:eater number than has 
ever been defiroyed in the ſame 
time by the peſtilence and ſword | 
A very late occurrence may thew 
us the value of the number which 
we thus condemn to be uſeleſs; in 
the re · eſtabliſiment of the trained- 
bands, thirty thouſand are conſider- 


ed as a force ſufficient againſt all 


. . . oO 
exigencies : while, therefore, we de- 


tain twenty thouſand in priſon, we 
ſhut up in darkneſs and uſcleflne!s 
two thirds of an army, wh:ch our- 
ſelves judge equal to the defence of 
our country. 

The monaſtic inſtitutions have 
been often blamed, as tending to 
retard the increaſe of mankind. 
And perhaps retirement ought rare- 
ly to be permitted, except to thoſe 
whoſe employment is confiſtent 
with abilraction, and who though 
ſolicarv, will not be idle; to thoſe 
whom intrmity makes uleleſs to 
other, or to thole who have paid 
their due proportion to ſociety, and 
who, having lived for others, may 
be honourably diſmiſſed to live for 
themſelves. But whatever be the 
evil, or the folly of theſe retreats, 
thoſe have no right to cenſure them 
whoſe priſons contain a greater 
number than the monaſtcr!es oft 
other countries. It is, ſurely, lets 
fookiſh and leſs criminal co permit 
inaclion than compel it, to comply 


with doubtful opinions of happi. 
neſs, than condemn to certain and 
apparent miſery ; to indulge the 
extravagancies of erroneous piety, 
than to multiply and enforce temp. 
tations to wickednels. 

The miſery of goals 15 not hal 
their evil, they are filled with every 
corruption which poverty and wick. 
edneſs can generate between them; 
with ail the ſhameleſs and proflizate 
enormities that can be produced by 
the impudence of ignominy, the 
rage of want, and the malignity of 
deſpair. In a priſon the awe of the 
public eye is loſt, and the power of 
the Jaw 1s ſpent; there are few 
fears, there are no bluſhes. The 
lewd inflame the lewd, the audaci- 
ous harden the audacious. Every 
one fortifies himſelf as he can again 
his own ſenſibility, endeavours to 
practiſe on others, the arts which 
are practiſed on himſelf, and gains 
tne kindneſs of his aſſociates by fi- 
militude of manners. 

Thus ſome fink amidſt their mi. 
ſery, and others ſurvive only to pro- 
pagate villainy. It may be hoped 
that our lawgivers will ſome time 
take away from us this power of 
itarving and depraving one another, 
But, if there be any reaſon why tus 
inveterate evil ſhould not be remov- 
cd in this age, which true policy 
has enlightened beyond any former 
time, let thoſe, whoſe writings forn 
the opinions and the modes of their 
conte mporaries, endeavour to tranl- 
fer the infamy of tuch impriſon- 
ment from the debtor to the credi- 
tor, till univerſal infamy {hall pur- 
ſue the wretch, whoſe wantonneis 
of power, or revenge of diſappoint- 
ment, condemns another to torture 
and to ruin, till he ſhall be hunted 
through the world as an enemy to 

man, 
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man, and find in riches no ſhelter 
from contempt. * 

Surely, he whoſe debtor periſhed 
in priſon, tho he may acquit him- 
ſelf of deliberate murder, muſt at 
ſeaſt have his mind clouded with 
diſcontent, when he conſiders how 
much another has ſuffered from him; 
when he thinks on the wife bewail- 
ing her huſband, or the children beg- 
ging the bread which the father 
would have earned, If there are 
any made ſo obdurate, by avarice or 
cruelty, as to revolve theſe conſe- 
quences without dread or pity, I 
mult leave them to be awakened by 
ſome other power, for I write only 
to human beings, 

To the above, we ſhall ſubjoin 
ſome very pertinent reflections on 
the ſame ſubject, of one of the au- 
thors of the Critical Review. 

It is but too common a ſaying 
with creditors, where they expect 
no benefit or intereſt from throwing 
their unhappy fellow-creatures into 
a goal, that they do it by way cf pu- 
niſhment, and that they will at leaſt 
have that ſatisfaction.“ In too ma- 
ny caſes they have indeed a right 0 
be exaſperated, at ſome particular 
circumſtances that may have attend- 
ed the incurrence of the debt, on 
the part of the debtors. But the 
law, which never attends to the vin- 
dictiveneſs of private parties, be- 
yond what is neceliary for the good 
of ſociety, might ſurely interpoſe, 
without injuſtice to them, aud of- 
tener to their advantage, to limit 
the extent and duration of that pu- 
aihment, which, as things ſtand, is 
now arbitrarily left to the creditors, 
who, blinded themſelves by a re- 
ſentment, not ſeldom the greater in 
proportion to its injuſtice, will ſuffer 
their debtors to languiſh out their 
lives in a goal, whill every day's 
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confinement leſſens the proſpe& of 
their payment, by increaſing their 
diſability. And what is worſe is, 
that this rigour of the law generally 
falls on the moſt ii nocent and the 
molt deſerving of commiſeration : 
whiiſt the unfair debtor, thoſe who 
have meditated their fraud, are al- 
ways thoſe who are the leaſt liable 
to the ſufferings the others undergo, 
in a greater degree for want of hav- 
ing deſerved them. 

A fraudulent debtor, who is in 
courſe prepared for an arreſt by his 
juſtly incenſed creditor, commonly 
takes his meaſures ſo well, that 
when the circumitance of confine- 
ment falls upon him, he has atready 
ſecreted wherewithal ro make his 
impriſonment eaſy to himſelf, and to 
noſe his creditors with his riot at 
their expence, whilſt he looks on 
himſelf as in ſome fort acquitted to 
them, by the ſatis faction the loſs of 
his liberty 1s ſuppojed to give them. 
If the ſenſe of that loſs has ſome- 
times engaged fome ſuch debtors 
(and they are the leſs apt to be en- 
gaged to it, from their anticipation 
of that caſe) to pay their debts, in 
whole or in part, according as they 
might be able; by much the greater 
number, having already loſt their 
reputation, even by the manner in 
which it becomes known their debts 
were contradted; to {ay nothing of 
their being expoſed by the bare ar- 
reſt, or circumſtance of being carried 
to a goal, reſerve, what they have 
got by their unfair dealings, to 
{weeten the horrors of one, and to 
ſecure a ſupport, at leaſt for ſome 
time, without thinking themſelves 
obliged to conſult the intereſt of 
thoſe creditors eſpecially who ſhall 
not have ſpared them, and whoſe 
ſufferings they look on as compen- 
{ated in ſome meaſure by their own. 
Whereas, 
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Whereas, was the law, which with 
ſo much propriety and jultice grants 
to the injured creditors the attach- 
ment and impriſonment of their 
perſons, to compel from them a 
moſt exact and rigorous account of 
what they ſhould have at that time 
in poſſeſſion, to be immediately ſe- 
cured for the benefit of the creditors, 
with ſuch reparation and farther ſe- 
curity to them, as the nature of the 
debtor'scircumſtances thould adinit; 
how many creditors would have rea- 
ſon to bleſs ſuch a diſpoſition? And 
the ſame law determining the dura- 
tion of adebtor's impriſonment, ac- 
cording to the dictates of reaſon and 
humanity, after his making all the 
ſarisfaCtion in his power, (and what 
more ought to be required?) would 
not only favour the creditor's great- 
eſt intereſt, but reſtore to the uſes of 
civil life, numbers of debtors, re- 
formed, if ſuſcepiible of reforma-— 
tion, by ſuch a reaſonable tempo- 
rary puniſhment, and, atthe worſt, 
rendered by the loſs of credit, 
more incapable of hurcing others, 
whom ſuch a circumitance muſt na- 
turally put on their guard. 

But, if even the caſe of fraudu- 
lent or ill-deſigning debtors claims 
the emendation of the law for the 
ſake of their creditors, how much 
more does that of only unfortunate 
ones deſerve it for their own ? And 
for the honour of human kind, it is 
to be hoped, they are infinitely the 
greater number of the two, and 
whom it would be conſequently the 
greateſt . injuſtice, as well as cruel- 
ty, to ſacrifice to any conſidera- 
tions of the other; even if thoſe 
conſiderations did no: tavour the 
creditors themſelves, or that ten- 
derneſs for liberty, which charac— 
ter iſes our nation, did not ſo ſtrong- 
ly recommend it. | 
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A letter from Biſhop Alterbury 10 |; 
fon Obadiah, at Chriſt-Churel, 


Oxon. 


Dear Obby, 


I Thank you for your letter, be. 


cauſe there are maniſeſt jigns in 
it of your endeavouring to excel 
yourſelf, and by conſequence to 
pleaſe me. You have ſucceeded in 
both teſ ects, and will always ſuc. 
ceed, if you think it worth your 
while to confider what you write, 
and to whom, and let nothing, tho 
of a trjfling nature, paſs through 
your pen negligently ; get but the 
way of writing correctly and juitly, 
time and uſe will teach you to write 
readily afterwards ; not but thatto9 
much care may give a ſtiffneſs to 
your ſtyle, which ought, in all let. 
ters, by all means to be avoided. 
The turn of them ſhould be natu— 
ral and caiy, for they are an image 
of private and familiar converſation. 
I mention this with reſpedt to ty: 
tour or five firſt lines of yours, 
which have an airof poetry, anddy 
therefore naturally refolyc them: 
ſeives into blank verſ:s. I fend 
you your letter again, that you 
yourſelf may now make the ſam? 
obſervation. But you took the hint 
of that thought from a poem, ard 
it is no wonder, therefore, that you 
heightened the phraſe a little, when 
you were expretiing it. The reit 
is as it ſhould be; and, particulary 
there is an air of duty and finccrity, 
that if it comes from your heart, i; 
the moſt acceptable preſent you can 
maze me. Wich theſe good qua- 
lities, an iucorrect letter won 
pleaſe me, and without them the 
fineſt thoughts and language would 
make no laſtingimpreſion upon me. 
The great Pei ſays, you know. — 
My fon, give me thy heart, imply ing, 
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that without it, all other gifts ſigni- 
fy nothing. Let me conjure you, 
\ therefore, never to ſay any thing, 
either in a letter, or common con- 
rerſation, that you do not think, 
but always to let your mind and 
your words go together, onthe moſt 
trivial occaſions. Shelter not the 
leaſt degree of inſincerity under the 
notion of a compliment, which, as 
far es it deſerves to be practiſed by 
2 man of probity, is only the mot 
civil and obliging way of ſaying 
what you really mean ; and whoe- 
yer employs it otherwiſe, throws 
away truth for breeding; I need 
not tell you how little his character 
gets by ſuch an exchange. 

I fay not this as if I ſuſpeQed that 
in any part of your letter you intend- 
ed to write what was proper, with- 
out any regard to what was true; 
or I am reſolved to believe that 
you were in earneſt, from the he- 
ginning to the end of it, as much as 
lam when I tell you, that Jam, 

Your loving father, &c. 


—_— lt 


An Efjay on Monafyllables, 


HAT I have to offer on 

this ſubject may be called a 
vindication of our language, and of 
our beſt poets, who have. authoriſed 
the uſe of monoſyllable lines by fre- 
quent examples of them, not out of 
choice, but becauſe they could not 
avoid chem between the multitude 
of Engliſh monoſyllables and the 
refraint of rhime and meaſure. 
Pope, in his Eflay on Criticiſm, ex- 
Poles monoſyllable verſes that are 
rough ; but there, and in his other 
poems, he is free enough in the uſe 
of thoſe that are ſmooth, and ſo are 
Dryden, Waller, Prior, &c. The 
author of Love Elegies is an har- 


monious writer, and yet, in the 

very ſhorteſt of them, if I remem- 

ber right, he has theſe monoſylla- 

ble lines : 

She nurs'd my hopes, and taught me 
how to ſue; 

She is my ſaint, to her my pray'rs are 
made; 

One tear of her's is more than all thy 
ar. 

Theſe three in a poem of thirty - 
two lids, exceed by accident the 
uſual proportion of ſuch lines, which 
are not above two or three in a 
hundred ; and as for lines with but 
one word of more ſyllables than 
one, which are likewiſe blamed, 
you will generally meet win about 
five and twenty of them in every 
hundred: but to proceed; as far 
as the conſtant practice of our moſt. 
celebrated poets can be of weight, 
monoſyllable verſes are juſtihed ; 
and to prove that they deſerve to be 
ſo, inſtead of being only excuſed, as 
ſlips and defeQs incident to the beſt 
writers, I hall admit what a certain 
author ſays, that verſes ought to run 
like Ovid's, or walk like Virgil's, 
and not to ſtand ſtock ſtill ike Doc- 
tor Donne's. If therefore mono- 
ſyllable lines, under proper ma- 
nagement, can both wall and run 
when occaſion requires them fo ta, 
do, nothing better can be expeRted 
from poly{yllables by thoſe who are 
fondeſt of them; and this will al- 
ways be the caſe where well-vow- 
elled words (as Dryden calls them) 
are choſen, and where there is 2 
convenient mixture of liquids and. 
ſhort ſyllables; though long ones 
will ſerve the turn now and then, 
if they open upon one another, 
more or leſs, by beginning or end- 
ing with vowels. | 

Thus in the firſt line of Dryden's 
tranſlation of the /Eneid : 

Ff Arms 
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Arms aud the man I fing obo farc'd 
by fate. 
Of ten ſyllables five are ſhort, and 
more ſhort ones would have been 
too many. The firſt foot is indeed 
a ſpondee, but the ſecond is a pyr- 
rich, ard the three laſt are iambics. 
This verſe, therefore, muſt of ne- 
ce ſſity run, whereas the ſecond line 
of Milton's Paradiſe loſt, 
Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal 
taſte, 
moves very ſlowly, though it has 
one triſſyllabſe, nor can it doother- 
wiſe, as it conſiſts of long ſyllables, 
v1z. five ſpondees, and the commu- 
nication between the words is pretty 
much cut off, by their genetally 
ending and beginning with conſo- 
nants. The author of Cooper's- 
Hill, fpeaking to the Thames, ſays, 
O could I flew lile thee, aud make 
thy fiream, c. 
he has his wiſh, and flows like the 
Thames in monoſyllables; and 
without doubt the prejudice againſt 
them is grounded upon the practice 
of our antiquated poets, who having 
littie help from the Latin, dealt fre- 
quently in Teuton monolyllables, 
and thoſe generally rough; and 
hence aroſe the conſequetice ab abu- 
fu ad uſum, from rough monoſylla- 
bles to monoſyllables as ſich, tho 
never fo fmooth, and from many 
that occur in our old Engliſh, to 
the very few that are required in 
the courfe of our modern ver ſiſi- 
cation vpon any ſubject whatſoe- 
ver; tho wete they many more, 
and not offenſive to the ear, it is 
hard to ſay why they ſhould be 
cenſured. Of the four followin 
lines in Cooper's Hill, 
Like him in birth, thou fould ſ be 
lite in fame, 
Hs thine his fate, if mine had ben 
Hit fun: 5 
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But whoſoe'er be wat, nature 4. 
fige'4, 

Fr a brave place, and tber a 
brave a mind, 

there are monoſyllables, and full 

as ſmooth as the other, though in- 

deed each of them takes up more 

room in paper, if that be an objec- 

tion: and now we are upon Cooper's 


Hill, we ſhall find it has many more 


monoſyllable lines, in proportion to 
its length, than any other good poem 
you ſhall meet with ; but if, not- 
withſtanding its character, its au- 
thor ſhould be thought not ſufficient- 
iy modern, take the following coup- 
let from the Hind and Panther. 


Sead Life be now my taſt, my doubt: 


are done, | 
What more could fright my faith thai 
three tn one ? 
And if theſe two monoſyllable lines, 
ſucceeding each other, give you 
more diſguſt than any one of them 
would have done, they ſhall be 
turned into diſſyllables, with a pro. 
mixture of triſſyllables, and 
monoſyllables, merely for the fake 
of variety: 
Goodl:ife bexowomy tafe, mydoubis art- 
done; | 
Whatmore could frightmyfaith than 
threeinone! © 
Here your objection is entirely re- 
moved; you wanted polyſyllables, 
and you have them ; fo that if the 
lines are not rough in all ſhapes 
(which would be another queſtion) 
you are bour:d upon your own prin- 
Ciple, to be pleaſed with them: and 
vet, pray, why ſo? as Dr. Trapp 
would have ſaid ; the ſyllables in 
this new form are the very ſame the) 
were before, and follow one anothet 
in the ſame order, ſo that of neceſ- 
ſity they muſt have the ſame effed 
upon the ear, which they had when 
they were all monoſyllables. 81 
po 
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poſe a foreigner, acquainted with 
the meaſure of our poetry, but a 
ſtrayger to our language; ſhew 
him the two foregoing lines, di- 
yided into five feet, and aſk him 
his opinion of their, harmony, he 
will have no other way to anſwer 
you but by . conſulting his car, 
without enquiring how many ſylla- 
bles go to a word, or whether there 
are as many words as ſyllables. 
Again, take the moſt harmonious 
line conſiſting of polyſyllables that 
you can think of, ard it will be 
full as harmonious if you divide it 
into monoſy llables, as a rough line 
of monoſyllables will be equally 
rough when you have turned them 
into polyſyllables; and I have 
dwelt the longer upon this. argu- 
ment, as I think it places the que- 
ſtion in that point of light which 
amounts to a demonſtration ; and 
proves, with great ſubmiſhon, that 
the objection againſt monoſyllable 
lines is quite imaginary, as It is 
grounded upon a diſtinction with- 
out a difference. The moſt gallop- 
wg of all meaſures is an hexameter 
of dactyls, viz. 


Pulvernlenta putrim fonitu gua tit un- 
gula campum ; 


8 AER Ns 913899 . 
and you may compoſe ſuch another 
when you pleaſe of Englith mono- 
ſyllables, viz. 


+... 


2 U U — 9 2 9 — 0 
Whileon a plain we trip it by a grove, 
„ ws; UW „ -- 
or a fiream, or a green hill. 


Something like this occurs in the 
meaſure of ſome of our ballads 
when they gallop away in mono- 


Gllables : 
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When young at the bar you fit 
taught me to ſcore 

And bade me be free of my lip ard 


mo mort. 


Upon the whole matter it ſeems to 
reſult pretty clearly, from what has 
been laid down, that monoſyllables 
or polyſyllables is not the queſtion, 
but harmony or diſſonance. No mo- 
dern verſificators can have occaſion. 
for monoſyllable lines, except it be 
now and then, and when he has 
occaſion; it is no hard matter for 
him to ſecure their harmany by the 
quantity, the ſound, and the ſitua- 
tion of his ſyllables, after which 
he will be in a fair way of carrying 
his point, by appealing from a 
man's prejudices to his ear. 


4? 


8 a. ha. 
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An Intian tale, from the Udler. 


—_ 


A the Engliſh army was paſ- 
ſing towards Quebec, along 
a ſott ſavanna, between a mountain 
and a lake, one of the petty chiefs 
of the inland regions ſtood upon a 
rock, ſurrounded by his clan, and 
from behind the ſhelter of the 
buſhes contemplated the art and re- 
gularity of European war. It was 
evening ; the .tents were pitched. 
He obſerved the fecurity with which 
the troops reſted in the night, and 
the order. with which the march 
was renewed in the morning. He 
continued to purſue them with his 
eye till they could be ſeen no longer, 
and then ſtood for ſome time ſilent 
and penſ re. | ; 
Then turning to his followers, 
6 My children, (ſaid he) 1 hay 
often heard that there was a time 
when our anceſtors were abſolute 
lords of the woods, the meadows, 
Ffz and 
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and the lakes, wherever the eye can 
reach or the foot can pats. 

A new race of men entered our 
country from the great ocean: 
they incloſed themſcives in habita- 
tions of ſtone, Which our anceſtors 
could neither enter by violence, nor 
deſtroy by fire: they iſſued from 
thoſe faſtneſſes, ſometimes covered 
like the armadillo with ſhells, from 
which the lance rebounded on the 
ſtriker, and ſometimes carried by 
mighty bealts, which had never 
been teen in our vales or foreſts, of 
ſuch ſtrength and ſwiftneſs that 
flight and oppdſition were vain a- 
like. Thofe invaders ranged over 
the continent, ſlaughtering in their 
rage thoſe that reſiſted, and thoſe 
that ſubmitted in their mirth. Of 
thoſe that remained, ſome were 
buried in caverns, and condemned 
to dig metal for their maſters ; 
ſome were employed in tilling the 
ground, of which ſoteigu tyrants 
devoured the produce; and when 
the ſword and the mines have de- 
ſtroyed the natives, they ſupply 
their place by human beings of an. 
other colour, brought from fome 
diſtant country to perith here under 
toll and torture. 

Some there are, who boaſt their 
humanity, that cont-nt themſelves 
ro ſeize our chales and fiſheries, who 
drive us from every tract of ground 
where fertility ard pleaſantneſs in- 
vite them to ſettle, and make no 
war upon us exceptwhen we intrude 
upon our own lands. 

Others pretend to have purchaſ. 
ed a right of reſidence and tycan- 
ny; but ſurely the inſolence of ſuch 
bargains is more offenſive than the 
avowed and open dominion of 
force. 

But the time perhaps is now ap- 
proaching, when the pride of uſur- 
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pation ſhall be cruſhed, and the 
cruelty of invaſion ſhall be reveng. 
ed. The ſons of rapacity have now 
drawn upon. each other, and refer. 
red their claims to the decifion of 
war: let us look unconcernedly 
upon the flaughter, and remember 
that the death of 'every European 
delivers the country from a tyrant 
and a robber; for what is the claim 
of either nation, but the claim of 
the vulture to the leveret, and the 
tyger to the faun? Let them then 
continue to diſpute their title to re- 
gions which they cannot people, to 
purchaſe by danger and blood the 
empty dignity of dominion over 
mountains which they will never 
climb, and rivers which they will 
never paſs. Let us endeavour, in 
the mean time, to learn their diſ- 
ciplire, and forge their weapons; 
and when they ſhall be weakened 
with mutual ſlaughter, let us raſh 
down upon them, force their re- 
mains to take ſhelter in their ſhips, 
and reign once more in our native 
country.“ 


On Biography, from the Idler. 


lography is, of the various 
kinds of narrative writing, 
thatwhich is moſt eagerly read, arti 
moſt cafily applied to the parpoſes 
of life. ; 
In romances, when the field of 
poſſibility lies open to invention, 
the incidents may eaſily be made 
more numerous, the viciflitudes 
more ſudden, and the events more 
wonderful; but from the time 0 
life when fancy begins to be ober; 
ruled by reaſon, and corrected bf 
experience, the moſt artful tale 
raiſes little curioſity when 1t 
known to be falſe ; it may, n 
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be ſometimes read as a model of a 
plain or elegant ſtile, not for the 
fake of knowing what it contains, 
but how it is written ; or thole that 
are weary of themſelves may have 
recourſe to it as a pleating dream, 
of which, when they awake, they 
voluntarily diſmiſs the images from 
their minds. 

The examples and events of hi- 
ſtory preſè, indeed, upon the mind 
with the weight of truth; but when 
they are repoſited in the memory, 
they are oftener employed for ſhew 
than uſe, and rather diverſify con- 
verſation than regulate life; few 
are engaged in {uch ſcenes as give 
them opportunities of grow in 
wiſer by the downfal of ſtateſmen, 
or the defeat of generals. The 
ſtratagems of war, and the intrigues 
of courts, are read by far the greater 
part of mankind with the ſame in- 
difference as the adventures of fa- 
bled heroes, or the revolution of a 
fairy region. Between falſhood and 
uſeleſs truth there is little diffe- 
rence; as gold which he cannot 
ſpend will make no man rich, ſo 
knowledge which he cannot apply 
will make no man wile. 

The miſctievous conſequences 
of vice and folly, of irregular de- 
ſires and predominant pathions, are 
belt diſcovered by thoſe relations 
waich are levelled with the g-neral 
ſurlace of life, which tell not how 
any man became great, but how 


he was made happy; not how he 
loſt the favour of his prince, but, 
how he became diſcontented with 


uimſelf. 

Thoſe relations are therefore 
commonly of moſt value in which 
the writer tells his own ftory. He 
that recounts the life of another, 
commonly dwells moſt upon con- 
ſpicuous events, leſſens the famili- 


arity of his tale to increaſe its dig- 
nity, ſhews his favourite at a di- 
ſtance, decorated and magnified like 
the ancient actors in their tragic 
dreſs, and endeavour to hide the 
man that he may produce a hero. 
But if it be true which was ſaid 
by a French prince, that no mon 
bas a hecra to the ſervants of his 
chamber, it is equally true that eve- 
ry man is yet leſs a hero to him- 
ſelf. He that is moſt elevated above 
the croud by the importance of his 
employments, or the reputation of 
his genius, feels himſelf affected by 
fame or buſineſs but as they influ- 
ence his domeſtic life. The high 
and low, as they have the fame fa- 
culties and the ſame ſenſes, have 
no leſs ſimiſitude in their pains aud 


pl-aſures. The ſenſations are the 


ſame in all, tho' produced by very 
different occaſions. The prince 
feels the ſame paia when an 
invader ſeizes a province, as a 
farmer when a thief drives away 
his cow. Meu thus equal in them - 
ſelves, will appear cqual in honeſt 
and impartial biography: and thoſe 
whom fortune or nature place at the 
greateſt diſtance may afford inſtruc- 
tion to cach other. 

The writer of his own life has 
at leaſt the firſt qualification of an 
hiſtorian, the knowledge of the 
truth; and tho' it may be plauſibly 


objected, that his temptations to 


diſguiſe it are equal to his oppor- 


tunities of knowing it, yet I can- 


not but think that impartiality may 


be expected with equal confidence 


from him that relates the paſſages of 
his own lite, as from him that deli- 

vers tne tranſactions of another. 
Certaintv of knowledge not only 
excludes miſtake, but fortifies vera- 
citv. What we collect by conjec- 
ture, and by conjecture only can 
Pt 2 ont 
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yu man judge of another's motives 

r ſentiments, is eaſily modified by 
fancy or by deſire; as objects, im- 
perfectly diſcerned, take forms from 
the hope or fear of the beholder. 
But that which is fully known, can- 
"not be falſified but with reluctance 
bf underſtanding, and alarm of con- 
ſcience ; of underſtanding the lover 
of truth, of conſcience the centinel 
of virtue. | 

He that writes the life of an- 
other is either his friend or his ene- 
my, and wiſhes either to exalt his 
praiſe, or aggravate his infamy ; 
to him many teinptations to falſe- 
hood will occur in the diſguiſe of 
. paſſions, too ſpecious to fear much 
reſiſtance. Love of virtue will a- 
nimate panegyric, and hatred of 
wickedneſs imbitter cenſure. The 
zeal of gratitude, the ardour of pa- 
triotiſm, fondneſs of an opinion, or 
fel to a party, may eaſily ver- 
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yore the vigilance of 2 mind ha. 
itually well diſpoſed, and prevail 
over unaſliſted and unfriended ve. 
„ 

But he that ſpeaks of himſelf 
has no motive to falſnood or par- 
tiality except ſelf-love, by whick 
all have ſo often been betrayed, 
that all are on the watch againſt its 
artifices. He that writes an apolo- 
gy for a ſingle action, to confute an 
accuſation, or recommend himſelf 
to favour, is indeed always to be 
ſuſpected of favouring his own 
cauſe ; but he that fits down calm. 
ly and voluntarily to review his life 
for the admonition of poſterity, or 
to amuſe himſelf, and leaves his 
account unpubliſhed, may be com- 
monly preſumed to tell truth, ſince 
falſhood cannot appeaſe his own 
mind, and fame will not be hear] 


beneath the tomb, = 


PORBTRY 
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P @O EE T R 


INI L Z, 


ORRINA, in the country bred, 
Harbour d ſtrange notions in her head; 
Notions in town quite out of faſhion; 
duch as that love's a dangerous paſſion, 
That virtue is the maiden's jewel, 
And to be ſafe, ſhe muſt be cruel. 
Thus arm'd, ſhe'd long ſecur'd her honour 
From all aſſaults, yet made upon her; 
Had ſcratch'd th' impetuous captain's hand, 
Had torn the lawyer's * and band, 
And gold refus'd from knights and ſquires, 
To bribe her to her own deſires: 
For, to ſay truth, ſhe thought it hard, 
To be of pleaſures thus debarr d, 
She ſaw by others freely taſted, 
So pouted, pin'd, grew pale, and waſted: 
Yet, notwithſtanding her condition, 
Continu'd firm in oppoſition. 
At length a troop of horſe came down, 
And quarter'd in a neighb'ring town ; 
The cornet he was tall and young, 
And had a moſt bewitching tongue. 
They ſaw and lik'd : the ſiege begun: 
Each hoyr he ſome advantage won. 
He ogled firſt ;——ſhe turn'd away 
But met his eyes the following day: 
ben her reluctant hand he ſeizes, 
That ſoon ſhe gives him, when he pleaſes, 
Her ruby lips he next attacks : 
She ſtruggles ; in a while ſhe ſmacks : 
Her ſnowy breaſt he then invades 
That yields, too, after ſome parades : 
And of that fortreſs once poſſeſt, 
ja quickly maſters all the reſt. 

o longer now a dupe to fame, 
She ſmothers or reſiſts her flame, 
But loves without, or fear, or ſhame. 

So have I ſeen the Tory race 
Long in the pouts, 4g? * of place ; 
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Never in humour, never well, 

Wiſhing for what they dar'd not tell; 
Their heads with country notions fravght, 
Notions in town not worth a groat ; 


Theſe tenets all reluctant quit, | 


1759. 


And ſtep by fiep at laſt ſubmit 
To Reaſon, Eloquence, and P—t. 

At firſt to Hanover a plum 
Was ſent; They ſaid a trivial ſum ; 
But if ke went one tittle further, 
They vow'd and fwore, they'd cry out murder : 
Ere long a larger ſum is wanted; 
They piſh'd and frown'd but fill they granted 
He puſh'd for more, and more agen 
Wel! money's better ſent, than men: 
Here virtue made another ſtand. 
No not a man ſhall leave the land. 
What? not one regiment to Embden ? 
They ſtart but now they're fairly hem'd in : 
Theſe ſoon, and many more are ſent ; 
They're ſtent filence gives conſent. 
Our troops they now can plainly ſee, 
May Britain guard in Germany ; 
The Hanoverians, Heſſians, Pruſſians, 
Are paid to oppofe the French and Ruffians ; ; 
Nor ſcruple they with truth to ſay, 
They are fighting for America: 
No more they make a fiedle-faddle 
About a Hean horſe or faddle; 
No more of continental meaſures, 
No more of waſting Britiſh treaſures ; 
Ten millions, and a vote of credit. 
is night he can't be wrong who did it, 
They're fairly foas'd o'er head and ears, 
And cur'd of ail their ruſtic fears. 


DOLL GOM M. ON 


A frapment, in anſaver 19 the foregoing. 


F OY EET OR TO G'S Ti VE QT TR Way 
f :ůeFag , gm m 8: 6: 
So, loſt to ſenſe of ſhame and duty, 

Doll came to town to ſell her beauty: 

lia her friend, with heart- felt pain, 

Had preach'd up virtue's Jore in vain : 

In vain ſhe try'd each winning art ; 


For Doll had lewdneſs in her heart, 1 
Ay 
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Thus bent to be a ſordid whore, 

She knock'd at Proſtitution's door: 

* * * aroſe and let her in, | 

And ſtroak'd her cheek, and chuck'd her chin; 

While far from whimpers, ſobs, or weeping, 

Doll curt'ſied, and was ſoon in keeping: 

Now in Hyde-Park ſhe flaunts by day, 

At night ſhe flutters at the play. | 

This keeper, and a ſecond dy'd; 

Now Doll is humbled in her pride. 

At length ſhe comes upon the town ; 

Firſt palms a guinea, then a crown ; 

Nay, ſlander ſays, that underhand, 

The forlorn wretch did walk the Strand; 

Till grown the ſcorn of man and woman, 

A pot of beer would buy Doll Common. 
Mean time, deep ſmit with honeſt flame, 

Czlia eſpous'd a youth of fame. 

From the chaſte bed fair iſſue ſprung ; 

With peals of joy the country rung. 

Again the matron pregnant grown, 

Now haſtens to lye-in in town. | 

There, near the Park, Doll Coomon Found her, 

(Her little family around her) 

Then Doll began——*© So modeſt mis ! 

s all your prudery come to this? 

Why, but your apron's round, I ſee, 

* You're e'en a ſtrumpet rank, like me : 

Quile cur'd of all your ruſtic fears, 

* And fairly ſous d o'er head and ears. 

Coy fimp'ring maids I find can fin: 

For ſhame, your belly's at your chin: 

In ſpite of all your virtuous lore, 

You're now become an errant whore.” 

Fair Czlia's cheek a bluſh o'erſpread ; 

And thus, with calm diſdain, ſhe ſaid : 

© That love poſſeſſes me, tis true; 

Yet, heav'n be prais'd ! I am not you: 

« My head's wwith country notions fraught, 

"ations {to you) not worth a groat. 

« Aided by ev'ry virtuous art, 

« A generous youth has won my heart. 

% Yet never did I yield my charms, 

« Till honour led me to his arms. 

« My charms I never baſely ſold ; 

« I am no proſtitute for gold ; 

« On my own rents I liv'd before, 

„ Nor has my William added more. 
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„ Wealth is our ſcorn ; our humble labours 
Aim but to /e, or ſave our neighbours. 
6 See heav'n has bleſt our chaſte embrace; 
* Behold this little ſmiling race, 
„The offspring of an honeſt bed; 
« Here, Senegal, hold up your head: 
This tawny boy, his parents“ boaſt, 
Shall bring us gold from Afric's coaſt. 
And mark theſe twins, of Indian mien; 
„% This Louiſbourg, and that Du Queſne: 
„Their bold and honeſt looks preſage, 
« They'll be our comfort in old age. 
And if the babe that ſwells my womb, 
Jo a propitious birth ſhall come, 
© O'erjoy'd III bleſs the happy day, 
© And call our child America.” 

Thus C#lia ſpake with modeſt grace; 
But rage deform'd the harlat' 8 face 
Her fiery eyes began to roll, 


A hag in look, a fiend in ſoul: 


And now ſhe vomits forth the din 

Of oyſter wenches, drunk with gin. 
Nay, rumour ſcruples not to tell ye, 
The ſtrumpet kick'd the matron's belly ; 
Of the fair coming birth afraid : 

For black abortion way her trade. 


The SIMILE a 


TORINNA, in a maiden ſtate, 
You liken to a Tory : 
She jealous of her virgin fame; 
He of his country's glory. 


Corinna, when debauch'd, you hint, 
By ſome falſe flattering prig, 
Becomes a proſtitute as vile 
As any fawning Whig. 


Granted your principles are fair; 
Not ſo your fly concluſion : 

The S1M1LE is faintly drawn, 
Nor juſt is the alluſion. 


Expunge Corinna's name, and place 
Britannia's full in view, 

Each lively ſtroke your wit purſues, 
Is apt, and ſtrictly true. 


Britannia 


For the YEAR 1759. 


Birtannia loſt her virgin pride, 
Her faith and former plight, 

By Hogan-Mogan wiles debauch'd, 
And plunder'd of her right. 


He * ſtript her firſt, and every ill 

Of dire Pandora's box, 

Transfus'd throughout her tender frame. 
And left her in a pox. 


High German Doctors now were call d, 
To prop her conſtitution: 

But what the foreign quacks preſcrib'd, 

' Increas'd the firſt pollution: 


A group of home bred coblers next, 

(The vileſt ſcum on earth |) 
Bled, purg'd, and grip'd the wretched dame, 
And tokens brought of death. 


At length a Patriot Doctor came, 

Scorning reward or fee; 

Who aided by Britannia's friendz, 
From ruin ſet ber free. 


He eas'd her pains, reſtor'd her health, 
No more her ſpirits fret; 

No running evi{ now ſhe feels, 
But running more in abr. 


This ſymptom too in pro 8 time 
He will ſubdue, na dou 

For _— doftors nee er = 
Till all the venom 8 opt. i 


Some 8 TANZ As, Au zo no Miniſter nor Great Man. 


iT H all thy titles, all thy N 2 eſtate, 
And all the favours which a king can grant, 
Something is wanting ſtill to make thee great, | 
And {till that ſomething thou wilt ever want. 


For, is it greatneſs at a ſumptuous board 

» To feaſt a country, and to hear thy name 
Mid noiſy revels riotouſly roar'd, 

When longer than the banquet laſts not fame? 


Or, is it greatneſs, in the pomp of pow'r, 
Each morn a crowd obſequious to collect, 
Pleas'd to accept th' obeiſante of an hour, 

' When with te levee endeth all reſpect? 


2 dome read“ clapt.”! " 
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He who is great ſome nobler purpoſe ſhews, 
Nor feaſts nor levees his attention claim: 

That which is fit and right he firſt purſues, 
And after finds it juſtify'd by fame, 


1759. 17 


What tho' a fawning academic train 
(O ſhame to learning !) on thy footſteps wait, 
Tho' flatt'ring muſes, in a courtly rain, 
Salute thee pillar of the Britz6h ſlate ; 


Yet in fair hiſtory's impartial page, 

Penn'd not in flatt'ring nor invective ſtrain, 
Truth will report thee to the future age 

No ſtateſman, but a courtier light and vain. 


For, hath hy civil prudence well upheld 
The ſtate 'gainſt foreign and domeſtic foe ? 


Was herce rebellian by thy counſel quell'd ? 


By thee averted Galia's threaten'd blow ? - 


Where was thy foreſight when the Gaul prepar'd 
To ſeize the provinces of Albion's realm? 

That foul diſgrace with thee tho' others ſhar'd, 
Yet ſeiz'd they were when #hou wert at the helm. 


And tho' once more Britannia lifts her head, 
By pow'rful nations ſees herſelf rever'd, 
And hails her valiant ſons, by glory led, 
T' aſſault that realm whence late aſſault ſhe fear'd; 


Yet from their deeds no honour Hou can'ft gain, 
Tho' victory's laurels ſhould their brows intwine: 

For when did'ſt zhou theſe arduous toils maintain? 
Or, of their bold exploits, which plan was thine 


Did'ſt uA ſecure the harveſt of the land 
Amid invaſion's threat and war's alarm ? 
When martial weapons fill'd the reaper's hand, 
Was it % voice exhorted him to arm? | 


Have fleets and armies by -i orders mov'd 
To diſtant lands and oceans far remote? 

And, when ſucceſs thoſe orders hath approv'd, 
Do crowds thy wiſdom and / ſpirit nate? 


Yet in the triumph thou ̈aſfum'ſt a ſhare, 
Buſtling, important, full of giddy zeal ; 
And vainly fitt'ſt, with miniſterial air, 
A fly of ſtate on glory's chariot- Wheel. 
; * 


SANA 
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STaxzas wildreſſed to & Great Miniſter and Great Man. 


ITH titles, honours and a large eftate, 
And all a favour'd ſubject can poſſeſs, 
Can aught be wanting ſtill to make thee great, 
Or can envenom'd {lander make thee lets. 


For ſure *tis greatneſs, nobly to diſdain 

The high rewards that wait the ſtateſman's toils, 
And rather, with unſparing hand, to drain 

The private wealth, than ſhare the public ſpoils. 


And ſure 'tis greatneſs, to the mufe's choir 

Thy foſt'ring care and bounty to extend, 

With royal ſmiles her grateful train to fire, 
And Attic grace with Spartan morals blend. 


Who, ſuch a length of years, midſt party rage 
And veering patriots, with deſerv'd applauſe, 
In place, in pow'r, has ſhone, from youth to age, 
True to his King and to his country's cauſe ? 


On whoſe firm credit, ere the terms were known, 
Have Britain's wealthy ſons ſo oft rely'd, 

In whom ſuch boundleſs confidence been ſhewn. 
Or on whoſe word fuch millions been ſupply'd ? 


Hence to thy toils each diſtant nation pays 
That juſt reward which envy here denies ; 

Hence, future annals ſhall record thy praiſe, 
And laſting trophies to thy honour riſe, 


Who, when of old the public torrent ran 
With boiſt'rous rage, polluted from its ſource, 
In early life, with care and coſt began 

To check, to turn, and regulate its courſe? 


Who, unreproach'd, has ſince for half an age, 
In Freedom's cauie ſuch ſtedfaſt zeal approv'd ? 

Who cou'd the eſteem of Sire and Son engage, 
By cach entruſted, and by each belov'd ? 


And tho' Detraction now theſe wreaths would tear, 
And break thoſe bands whence all our triumphs flow, 
Who plac'd our Thi in the conſul's chair? 
To whote advice this ſtateſman do we owe? 


Say, when Hortenſius in the ſenate roſe, 
Who on his rival fix'd his ſov'reign's choice? 
That well-weigh'd choice, deplor'd by Britain's foes, 
And prais'd with tranſport by the public voice ! 


510 
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Still may the world, difingui/'d pair, behold 
What bliſs your country to this union owes ! 
Still to the winds her conqu'ring flags unfold, 
And pour her ſtrength collected on her foes ! 
And oh! in glory's radiance tho' the flies 
Of enyy float, on briſk but tranſient wing, 
Their harmleſs rage regard with ſcornful eyes, : ED 
Nor heed their buzz, — you cannot fear their ſling. Caire. 
ee. 
| An. Ode to Mr. Pirr. ä 
R pray'rs unbrib'd, unpenſion'd, riſe \ 
For thee the fav'rite of the ſkies, | 
The guardian of the land : 
For thee, defender of the laws, 
The foremoſt in fair Freedom's cauſe, 
The chief of Virtue's band. _ 
Long may thy ti ht th Country chear ! 
Thon — * 4 "i" 
Long may thy wiſdom warm ! 
For, like the ſpring thy genial ray 
Improves.the ſun, adarns the day, 
And guards us all from harm. 


Behold the ox in ſafety feeds, 
And Ceres ſcatters all her ſeeds, 
And Plenty ſmiles around. , 
Each ſhip triumphant rides the main, 


Bright Honour dreads black Slander's ſain, 
And dances glad the ground. 


Britannia now for battle burns, 
Behold her genius now returns, 
| Her foes diſmay'd with fear ; 
Her vengeance ſhall affright the brave, 
Reduce the proud, and cruſh the ſlave, 
If Pitt but points her ſpear. 


Auſpicious Pitt thy glory beams 

On Miſſiſſippi's ſilver ſtreams, 
And Ohio's ſavage ſhores ; 

It dazzles Afric's tawny race, 

laſpires the noble, ſcares the baſe, 
And ev'ry heart explores. 


Now bleſt, and free, each Briton roves 
Along his hills, or thro' his groves, 
Nor fears the frowns of kings : 
Enjoys himſelf (that bliſs divine) 
Or to the elm he joins the vine, 
Or ckears the bubbling ſprings. 


The 
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Then ſocial quaffs the chearful bowl, 
While gratitude inflames his foul, 
And Pitt employs his praiſe ; 
In ſolemn pomp he crowns his buſt; 
Amidſt the great, the good, and juſt, 
With laurels, palms, and bays. 


Oh! be it thine at laſt to cloſe 

The ſcene of war, of Europe's woes, 
And huſh the world to reſt: 

Bid Peace advance with placid mien, 

Proclaim her ſports on ev'ry green, 
And let each land be bleſt. 


This is our pray'r, when cool we riſe; 

Ere morning bluſhes ſtreak the ſkies, 
Or Phcebus ſips the dew : | 

This is our pray'r, when thee we toaſt, 

Auſpicious Pitt! as Britain's boaſt, 
And ev'aing joys renew. 


Ode for his Majeſty's Birth-Day, Nov. 10, 1759. 


By William WHiTEnEAD, Eſq; Peet Laurcat: 


Strophe. 
Egin the ſong.—Ye ſubject choirs, 
: The bard whom liberty inſpires 
Wakes into willing voice th' accordant lays. — 
Say, ſhall we trace the hero's flame 
From the firſt folt'ring gale of fame, 
Which bade th' expanding boſom pant far praiſe ? 
Or hail the ſtar whoſe orient beam 
Shed influence on his natal hour, 
What time the riymphs of Leyna's ftream, 
Emerging from their wat'ry bower, 
Sung their ſoft carols thro' each oſier ſhade, 
And far the pregnant fair invok'd Lucina's aid? 
Antiſtrophe. 
No. Haſte to Scheld's admiring wave, 
_ Diſtinguiſh'd amidſt thouſands brave, 
Where the young warrior fleſh'd his eager ſword x 
While Albion's troops with rapture view'd 
The ranks confus'd, the Gau ſubdu'd, 
And hail'd, prophetic hail'd, their future lord, 


Waiting 
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Waiting the chief's maturer nod, 
On his plum'd helmet victory fate, 
While ſuppliant nations round him bow'd, 
And A4uy/ria trembled for her fate, 
Till, at his bidding ſlaughter ſwell'd the Mayne, 
And half her blooming ſons proud Gallia wept in vain. 


Epode. | 
But what are wreaths in battle won ? 
And what the tribute of amaze 
Which man too oft miſtaken pays 
To the vain idol ſhrine of falſe renown ? 
The nobleſt wreath the monarch wears 
Are thoſe his virtuous rule demands, 
Unſtain'd by widows' or by orphans” tears; 
And woven by his ſubjects' hands. | 
Comets may riſe, and wonder mark their way 
Above the bounds of nature's ſober laws, 
But *tis th' all-chearing lamp of day, 
The permanent, th' unerring cauſe, 
By whom th' enliven'd world its courſe maintains, 
By whom all nature ſmiles, and beauteous order reigns. 


Ode fer the New Tear 1759. 


Written by WiLLiam WHITEHEAD, E/; Poct Laureat, and je! b; D 
Boyct, maſter of his Majeſty's band of muſic. 


Strophe. 


E guardian powers, to whoſe command, 
At nature's birth, th' Almighty mind 
The delegated taſk aſſign'd 
To watch o'er Abion's favour'd land, 
What time your hoſts with coral lay, 
Emerging from its kindred deep, - 
Applauſive hail'd each verdant ſteep, | 
And white rock, glittering to the new born-day! | 
Angelic bands where'er ye rove, 
Whilſt lock'd in ſleep creation lies, | 
Whether to genial dews above 
You melt the congregated ſkies, 
Or teach the torrents ſtreams below 
To wake the verdure of the vale, 
Or guide the varying winds that blow _ 
Jo ſpeed the coming or the parting ſail, 
Where'er you bend your roving flight, | ( 
Whilſt now the ardent lord of light O 


Winds 


"OP 
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Winds to the north his ſliding ſphere, 
Avert each ill, each bliſs improve, 
And teach the minutes as they move 

To bleſs the op'ning year. 


Antiſtrophe. 


Already Alhion's lifted ſpear 
And rolling thunders of the main, 
Which juſtice' ſacred laws maintain, 
Have taught the haughty Gau/ to fear. 


On other earths, in other {ſkies 


Beyond old Ocean's weſtern bound. 
Tho' bleeds afreſh th' eternal wound, 
Again Britannia's croſs triumphant flies. 
To Britiſh George, the King of iſles, 
The tribes that rove th' Acadian ſnows, 
Redeem'd from Ga/lia's poliſh'd wiles, - 
Shall breathe their voluntary vows : 
Where nature guards her laſt retreat, 
And pleas'd 4/rea lingers till, 
While faith yet triumphs o'er deceit, 
And virtue reigns, from ignorance of ill, 
Yet, angel-powers, tho' Gallia bend, 
Tho' Fame, with all her wreaths, attend 
On bleeding war's tremendous ſway, 
The ſons of Leiſure ſtill complain, 
And muſing Science ſighs in vain, 
For Peace is ſill away. 


Epode. 


Go, then, ye faithful guides 
Of her returning ſteps, Angelic band, 
Explore the ſacred ſeats where Peace reſides, 
And waves her olive wand. 
Bid her the waſtes of war repair. 
— O ſouthward ſeek the flying fair. 
For not on poor Germenia's harraſs'd plain, 
Nor where the Viſtula's proud current ſwells, 
Nor on the borders of the irighted Seine, 
Nor in the depths of RA ſnows ſhe dwells, 
Yet O, where'er, deſerting freedom's iſle, 
She gilds tbe ſlave's deluſive toil, 
Whether on E4ro's banks the ſtrays, 
Or ſighing traces Tazo's winding ways, 
Or ſoft Aujonia's ſhores her feet detain, 


Q bring the wanderer bac!:, with glory in her train. 
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To the Rev, Mr. Hund. A Elegy. 
RIEND of my youth, who, when the willing Muſe 


Stream'd o'er my breaſt her warm poetic rays, 
Saw'ſt the freſh ſeeds their vital power diffuſe, 
And fed'it them with the foſt ring dew of praiſe! 


Whate'er the produce of th' unthrifty ſoil, 

The leaves, the flowers, the fruits, to thee belong: 
The labourer earns the wages of his toil ; 

Who form'd the poet, well may claim the ſong. 


Ves, tis my pride to own, that taught by thes 
My conſcious ſoul ſuperior flights eſſay d; 
Learn'd from thy lore the poet's dignity, 

And ſpurn'd the hirelings of the rhyming trade. 


Say, ſcenes of Science, ſay, thou haunted ftream ! 
(For oft my muſe-Jed ſteps did'ſt thou behold) 
How on thy banks 1 rifled every theme, 
That fancy fabled in her age of gold. 


How oft I cry'd, © O come, thou tragic queen 
«© March 1 thy Greece with firm majeſtic tread ! 
&« Such as when Athens ſaw thee fill her ſcene, 
When Sophocles thy choral Graces led: 


“ Saw thy proud pall its purple length devolve, 
«« Saw thee uplift the glitt'ring dagger high, 
« Ponder with fixed brow thy deep reſolve 
% Prepar'd to ſtrike, to triumph, and to die. 


© Bring then to Britain's plain that choral throng, 
« Diſplay thy buſkin'd pomp, thy golden lyre, 

« Give her hiſtoric forms the ſoul of ſong, 
„And mingle Attic art with Shakeſpear's fire.” 


« Ah what, fond boy, doſt thou preſume to claim?“ 
The Muſe replied. © Miſtaken ſuppliant, know, 

« To light in Shakeſpear's breaſt the dazzling flame 
« Exhauſted all Parnaſſus could beftow. 


« 'True; art remains; and, if from his bright page 
Thy mimic power one vivid beam can ſeize, 

Proceed; and in the beſt of taſks engage, 
Which tends at once to profit, and to pleaſe.” 


She ſpake; and Harewood's towers ſpontaneous roſe ; 
Soft virgin warblings echo'd thro” the grove ; 
And fair Elfrida pour'd forth all her woes, 


The hapleſs pattern of connubial love. 
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More aweful ſcenes old Mona next diſplay'd; 
Her caverns gloom'd, her foreſts wav'd on high, 
While flam'd within her conſecrated ſhade 
The Genius ftern of Britiſh liberty. 


And ſee, my Hurd ! to thee thoſe ſcenes conſign'd; 
O!] take and flamp them with thy honour'd name. 

Around the page be triend{hip's chaplet twin'd; _ 
And, if they find the road to honeſt fame, 


Perchance the candour of ſome nobler age 

May praiſe the bard, who bad gay folly bear 
Her cheap applauſes to the buſy ſtage 

And leave him penſive Virtue's filent tear; 


Choſe too to conſecrate his favourite ſtrain 
To him, who grac'd by ev'ry liberal art, 
That beſt might ihine amid the learned train, 

Yet more excell'd in morals, and in heart: 


Whoſe equal mind could fee vain fortune ſhower 
Her flimzy favours on the fawning crew, : 
While in low Thurcaſtan's ſequeſter'd bower £ 
She fixt him diſtant from promotion's view : 


Yet, ſhelter'd there by calm Contentment's wing; 
Pleas'd he could ſmile, and with ſage Hooker's eye 

« See from his mother earth God's bleflings ſpriug, 
& Ard eat his bread in peace and privacy.“ 


March 20, 1759. W. Magn, 


An Ode to Miſs L On the death of General HOUND 


VI RITONS, the work of war is done 
Conqueſt is yours, the battle's won, 
Loud triumphs rend the air : 
Yet, tho? with martial pride elate, 
Each heart bewails Wolfe's hapleſs fate, 
Nor taſtes its joy ſincere, 


Too well they knew his dauntleſs mind; 
They knew it open, unconfin'd, 
Awake to glory's call : | 
The foldier heard this bold command ; 
They ſaw him lead their foremoſt band; 
They ſaw their leader fall. 


One common grief their hearts poſſeſt——— 
You, gentle maid, above the reſt, 
His fate untimely mourn ; 
Who vow'd, if heav'n ſhould ſpare his youth, 
With love, with conſtancy, and truth, 
Mi To crown his with'd return. 
G g 2 
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Yet weep no more, but nobly claim 1159 
A proud alliance with his fame, 
And all his glory ſhare: | 
His country's cauſe requir'd his aid; 
For victory to heav'n he pray'd, 
And heaven hath heard his pray'r. 


1759. 


His wound was honeſt, on his breaſt 
Lay me in peace, and let me reſt, 
Th' expiring hero cry'd: 
The pitying fates his death delay, 
Till heaven for him declares the day 
He heard, rejoic'd, and dy'd. 


An Eſſay ie an Epi taph on the truly great and juftly lamented Major Genera! 


Wolfe, who fell victoriouſiy before Quebec, Sept. 13, 1759. 


ERE reſts from toil, in narrow bounds confin'd, 
The human ſhell of a celeſtial mind; 

Who once, with ſplendor, fill'd a ſcene fo large; 
And took the fate of empires in his charge. 
A hero, with a patriot's zeal inſpir'd ; 
By public virtue, not by paſſion, fir'd. 
A hero, diſciptin'd in wiſdom's ſchool ; 
In action ardent, in reflection cool. 
In bloom of years, who gain'd a glorious name, 
And reap'd, betimes, the harveſt of his fame. 
Before Quebec he charg'd the daring foe, 
And, quick as lightning, ſtruck the fatal blow: 
By active valour made the day his own, 
And liv'd to ſee the num'rous foe o'erthrown. 
Crown'd by juſt vict'ry, drew his lateſt breath; 
As wont to ſmile on danger, ſmil'd on death : 
And, having bravely for his country fought, 
Dy'd nobly as he wiſh'd, and calmly as he ought. 


The troops around him ſhar'd a glorious grief, 


And while they gather'd laurels wept their chief : 
Their chief! to whom the great Montcalm gave way; 
And fell to crown the honours of the day ! 


On the Viar of Wo———, 


HE vicar's rich, his income clear, 
1 Exceeds eight hundred pounds a year. 
Yet weeping want goes by his door, 
Or knocks unheard—the. vicar's poor. 
Nis daughter weds, her huſband fails, 
The rogue may beg, or bite his nails. 
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But ſhall the daughter ſtarve? unkind, 
The match was not the vicar's mind; 
Beſides ſhe once has had her dow'r, 
What can he more ? the vicar's poor. 
Tom graceleſs quits his band and gown, 
T'o ſpend a winter once in town; 

The vicar ſaw the approaching curſe, 
And hard he ſtrung his heart and purſe ; 
But Tom's reſolves as fixt remain, 

His heart and purſe are ſtrung in vain, 
Slow then he told with trembling thumb 
Five guineas ; death, a dreadful ſum ! 
Tom ſaw the ſplendid pieces he, 

But ſaw them with a thankleſs eye: 
What then, 'tis not ſufficient, well, 
Back go the guineas to their cell. 
Unbappy Tom, whate'er thy lot, 

A prieſt, a ſquire, a faint, or ſot; 

A cit polite, or ſage demure, 

Or fink, or ſwim the vicar's poor. 
While fairer than her mother fair, 

With ſparkling eye, and golden hair, 
Miſs Betty ſtill divine appears, 

Nor feels the force of forty years ; 
What pity ſuch enchanting charms, 
Shou'd fill no generous lover's arms. 

Be doom'd to pleaſe ſome country boor, 
It muſt be ſo the vicar's poor. 

To \ſce the vicar once there came, 

A friend of equal years and fame, 

A brother parſon, free and gay, 

Who nothing grudg'd the tedious way. 
He knock'd ad mitted—down he ſat, 
And ancient deeds records in chat. 

A pipe was call'd, he lov'd to ſmoke, 
He ſpoke, and puff d, and puff d and ſpoke. 
Two pipes were done, the thirſty vicar, 
Who long had look'd in vain for liquor, 
Impatient now, he whiſper'd, John! 
Bring out the horſes, let's be gone! 
With whip and hat, enrag'd he flew, 
Nor bad his wretched friend adieu! 

Yet none for this will blame him lure, 
What cou'd he do? the vicar's poor, 
The pulpit oft with black beſpread, 

To mourn ſome fool of faſhion dead, 
What wo'nt he do to ſave his riches, 
Supplies the vicar's coat and brecches. 
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But then to pay the taylor's pains, 

And ev Ty lttle trifle drains ; 

His wife ſupplies the taylor's art, 

She meaſur'd Juſt his nethor part; 

A well! known taſk, and next with ititcnes, 
To work ſhe falls and forms his brezches. 
But buckram muſt be bought I fear! 
Let ſcutcheons do for that my dear, 
Ard can there be a greater farce, 

Thoſe coats of arms ſhall kiſs your a ſe. 
Beſides, my dear, you necd not lock it, 
When rampant lions guard your pocket. 
Unhappy vicar aid unhappy wife, 

By endleſs riches doom'd to endleſs ſtrife, 
Content unknown, tis poverty they ſice, 
Ard are for ever what they dread to be. 


cas acted this your by the young gentlemen of Wejiminſicr Collige. 
PROLOQGUES. 


UM patres populumque dolor communis haberet, 
Fieret & Æmilium maxima Roma ſuum, 
F unebres inter ludos, his dicitur ipus 
Scenis extinctum condecoratle ducem. 
Ecquis adeſt ſcenam nocte hac qui ſpedet eandcir, 
Nec luctum nobis ſentiat eſſe parem ? 
Utcunque arriſit pulchris victoria cæptis, 
Qua ſol extremas viſit uterque plagas, 
Succeſſùs etiam medio de font? Britaunis 
Surgit amari aliquid, legitimuſque dolor. 
di fare generoſa litis, ſi bellica virtus, 
Ingenium felix, intemerata fides. 
Diſhciles Laurus, ipſoque in flore juventer, 
Heu! lethi nimiùm præcipitata dies ; 

S1 quid habent pulchrum hæc, vel fi quid amabilc, 
Eſto tua hæc, Wolfi, laus propriumque decus. 
Nec moriere omnis— - quin u{que corona vigebit, 
Unanimis Britonum quam tibi nectit amor. 

Regia quin pietas marmor tibi nobile 2225 
Quod tua perpetuis pra dicet acta notis 

Confluet huc ſtudio vitendi Martia pubs 
Sentiet et flamma corda calere pari ; 

Dumque legit mediis cecidific heroa triumphis, 
Dicet, fic getur vincere, nie moriar. 
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EPILOGU S. [S /oquitur ] 


Uanta intus turba eſt! quanto molimine ſudat 
Accinctus cultro & forcipe quiſque coquus ! 
Mounfrum informe maris teſtudo in prandia fertur, 
Quæ varia & ſimplex omnia ſola ſapit. 
Pullina eſca placet, vitulina, ſuilla, bovina ? 
Preſto eſt. Hæc quadrupes ſingula piſcis habet. 
De gente Æthiopum conducitur Archimagirus, 
Qui ſecet & N & concoquat arte nova. 
Qui doctè contundat aromata, miſceat aptè 
Thus, apium, thyma, ſal, cinnama, cepe, piper, 
Qui jecur & pulmonem in fruſtra minutula ſcindat, 
Curetque ut penitus ſint ſaturata mero, 
Multo ut ventriculus pulchre flaveſcat ab ovo, 
Ut tremulis circum viſcera vernet adeps. 
FHis rite inſtructis conchæ ſint fercula, nam tu, 
Teſtudo, & patinis ſufficis atque cibo. 
Quam cuperem in laudes utriuſque excurrere conchæ 
Sed vereor Calepaſh dicere vel Calepee. 
Vos etiam ad cœnam mecum appellare juvaret, 
Vellem & relliquias participare dapum, 
At ſunt convivæ tam multi tamque guloſi, 
Reſtabit, metuo, nil niſi concha mihi. 


The Dying Rake”s Soliloguy : altered and enlarged from the Univerſal Veiter, 


Numb. 3. p. 40. by Dr. Bartholomeau. 


N the fever of youth, ev'ry pulſe in a flame, 
Regardle{s of fortune, of health, and of fame; 
Gay pleaſure my aim, and profuſion my pride, 
No vice was untaſted, no wiſh was deny'd. 
Grown headſtrong and haughty, capricious and vain, 
Not decency aw'd me, nor laws could” reſtrain ; 
The vigils of Comus and Venus I kept, 
Tho' tir'd, not ſated; in ſunſhine I ſlept: 
All my appetites pall'd, I no pleaſure enjoy'd, 
Exceſs made em taſteleſs, their frequency cloy'sd ; 
When my health and my fortune to riot gave way, 
And my parts, and my vigour, felt total decay ; 
The doctors were ſent for, who greedy of fees, 
Engag'd that their ſkill ſhould remove the diſcaſe ; 
With looks moſt important each ſymptom was weigh'd, 
And the face of preſcription full gravely was play'd. 
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Reduc'd by their arts, and quite worn to a lath, 
My carcaſe was ſent to the vultures of Bath; 
When drench'd and well drain'd by the faculty there, 
All the hope that remain'd was to try native air. 
Scarce a doit in my purie, or a drop in my veins, 
To my old mortgag'd houſe they convey*d my remains; 
No friend to aſſiſt, no relation to grieve, 

And icarce!y a bed my bare bones to receive ; 
With ſolitude curs'd, and tormented with pain, 
Diſtemper'd my body, diſtracted my brain. 

Thus from folly to vice, and from vice to the grave, 

I fink, of my paſſions the victim and, ſlave, 

No longer debauch, or companions deceive, 

But alarzn'd at the vengeance, I'd fain diſbelieve; 
With horrors foreboding, deiponding I le, 

7] ho' tired of living, yet dreading to die. 


Mnf. Brock: a fon Lit. 


T HEATRE at ris et aes pleurs: 
Li ! ou je nais et cd je ieurs— 

Tu nous fais voir combien wo: fins 

Sent nos plaiſirs et nos thagrins, 


IMIT ATED. 
"HOU ded! in which 1 firſt began 


To be that various creature, man; 
And, when again the fates decree, 
The place where | muſt ceaſe to be : 
When ſick e's comes, to whom I fly, 
To ſooth wy pain, and cloſe my eye: 
When cares ſurround me, where I weep ; 
Or loſe them all in balmy ſleep : 
When fore with labour, whom I court, 
And to thy downy breaſt reſort : 
Where tod ecſtatic joys I fnd, 
When deigns my Del a to be kind; 
And full of love, in all her charms 
Thou giv'ſt the fair one to my arms: 
The center thou! where joy and pain 
Diſeafe and reſt altcrnate reign ! 
Inftru®ive emblem of mankind, 
In whom thoſe fp, are join d: 
Oh! if within thy Iitile ſpace 
v9 many different ſcenes have place, 
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Leſſons as uſeful ſhalt thou teach 

As ſages dictate, churchmen preach : 
And man, convinc'd by thee alone, 

This great important truth ſhall own, 

That thin partitions do divide 

The bounds where good and ill reſide ; 

That nought 1s perfect here below, 

But bliſs ſtill borders upon woe. 


R. B. 
Ode to Health. 


Aughter of Exerciſe ! at whoſe command 
Mirth ſpreads a {mile upon the cheek of care : 
At whoſe re-kindling breath 
Sickneſs looks up and lives: 
Say! where (for much thy haunts I long to woo) 
Shall I thy joy-infuling preſence hail, 
Amidſt what ſylvan ſcenes, 
Or unfrequented plains ? 
Say ! when the roſeate finger of the Morn 
Points out the glories of her ſhort-liv'd reign, 
Shall I thy ſteps purſue, 
Climbing the mountain's ſide, 
From whoſe tall brow, in eminence ſuperb 
Fair nature views her fruitful vales below, 
While Phcebus darts around 
His oriental eye? 
Or ſhall I trace thy veſtige o'er the heath, 
Where in deriſion of the floriſt's aid, 
Shoots up, untaught by art, 
The voluntary flow'r r 
For well 'tis known, that oft upon the heath, 
In contemplation, devious art thou ſeen, 
Or panting up the ſteep 
Of un imprinted hill. | 
Or, when cool Evening, in her floating ve 
Sweeps o'er the lawns diffuſing ſhadowy pomp, 
And bids the ſun recline 
On Amphitrite's breaſt, 


* 


I will attend thee to the ſolemn grove, 


Where love ſtands regiſter'd on ey'ry tree, 
Where the rook rocks his young, 
And Echo learns to caw. 

Or ſtanding on the margent of the ſtream, 

I will ſurvey thee on the paſſive wave, 
Then preſs the liquid bed 
To meet thy Naiad kiſs. 


O tell 
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O tell me, nymph, thy choſen reſidence, 
Be it on mountain top, or foreſt wild, 
And I will conſecrate 
A temple to thee there. 


J. CoryweElt. 
A Tankard of Porter. | 
Nunc eft bibendum. Hor. 


HE forming cup replete with mad'ning juice 
Of Gallic vines, to others taſte 1 leave. 

Why ſhould J ſicken for exotic draughts, 

Singe with kind hand domeſtic Ceres gives 

Potat on more robuſt ? Repleuiſh here 

Bey, tal & this hone tankard fill it high 

With bu em porter, ſuch as Hercules, 

Was Puls in being, would imbibe. 


Be' eld i py ram. d of row'ring froth, 

B aa nu, and ſparkling on the fight ; 
Tho or fer it white as Alpine ſnow, 
C - + ty arbs! encircled oft 

A. * vis! intimates, to her, 

E the bartey-mow, 

\ er guards, and wells the ſmiling ear, 
{op own lidation let me offer up 

** bas thanks -xulting, till I can no more. 
"I-48 this « enliuens the freethinter's brain, 
Great black of the Pohinhood debate! 

Pe: this h. dares his florid argument, 


0 unpremeditated tropes. 
How tha all | ſpeak its praiſe ! this mental balm 
To the deſponding chairman, vig'rous nurſe 
Of ſpirits warlike, to the ſoldier's breaſt 
Impenetrable ſteel, nerve of his nerves ; 
And comfort to the ſailor in the ſtorm 
Rouz'd from the lethargy of ſleeping thought, 
By porter's fluid, the mechanic prates 
Of ſtate connections, as at night he ſits 
With ſmoke envelop'd, over Truman's mild. 
Say! is it he, who pleads for B-:t:/þ freedom, 
This little monarch in his potent cups! 
Js't he, whoſe ample mind excurſive roves 
Jo where the Pruſſian hero leads his troops 
Againſt united forces! this the man 
Who plans an expedition, lays down rules 
To ſettle politic concerns, and dares 
With ſage advice to dictate to a throne ? 


Grant 
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Grant it! but 'tis the porter's manly juice 
That animates his organs, gives his tongue 
The liberty of ſpeech, his hollow thought 
Impregnates quick, and ſets his brain on fire. 
At rich Hortenſio's table thou thou'rt held 
In eſtimation cheap, thy charms to me 
Are not diminiſh'd; for ſecure from ills, 
] quaff thy ſalutif'rous ſtream, whilſt he, 
(Sad ſlave to appetite, that knows no bounds) 
Drinks in each glaſs th' inflammatory gout, 
* And thouſand other ills that fleſh is heir to.“ 

Can dear-bought claret boalt of ſervices 

With thine co-equal ? or can punch itſelf, 
However temper d, or with Wenman's rum, 
Or Aſliley's brendy, or Batavian rack, 
High-priz'd, diffoſe hilarity like thine ! 
Abfurd—before the nodding barley-ſheaf 
The Gallic vine muſt bow, and Gallic butlers 
To the ſtout Britiſh draymen muſt give way. 
Now when the evening creeps with gradual Rep, 
Ard wraps the day within her ſable ſhroud ; 
Come, tanhard, to my hand, and with thee bring 
The pipe, companion meet. Attended thus 
My neQtar will I quaff, and fill the room 
With ſmoak voluminous, *till Morpheus? wand 
Slow-breakins thro' the cloud mine eye-lids cloſe, 
And fix me ſnoring in my elbow- chair. 


J. CopyYWELL. 
A Drinking Seng, from à collection publiſted at Berlin. 


ET Euler go meaſure the ſun, 


lis knowledge mutt truckle to mine, 
] nicafure the ſize of my tun, 


And 1 know it in bottles of wine. 


Let Meyer chop logic for nought, 
A ſyllogiſt is but an aſs; 

While, without waiting a thought, 
Can infer from the bottle the laſs. 


Let Haller miſpend half his time, 

O'er moſs, Weeds, and rubbiſh to pore ; 
] only ſeck out for a rhinie, 

As himſelf, wiſer once, did before. 


Let Bodmer his inference draw, 
And ſtoutly with caſuiſts fight; 

He might as well balance a ſtraw, 
He will never put folly to flight. . 

And 
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And in ages to come, tho' they cry, 
Such men when again ſhall we ſee !” 
While I am forgot—What care 1— 
What are ages to come, pray, to me ? 


On Happineſs. 


Happineſs, where's thy reſort ? 
Amidſt the ſplendor of a court? 
Or doſt thou more delight to dwell 
With humble hermit in his cell, 
In ſearch of truth ? or doſt thou rove 
'Thro' Plato's academic groye ? 
Or elſe with Epicurus gay, 
Laugh at the farces mortals play ? 
Or with the Graces doſt thou lead 
The ſportive dance along the mead ? 
Or in Bellona's bloody car, 
Exult amid the ſcenes of war? 
No more I'll ſearch, no more I'll mind thee, 
Fair fugitive : I cannot find thee ! 


The Sky-Lark, A Song, 
By William SHENSTONE, Ei; 


O. tuneful bird, that glad'ſt the ſkies, 
To Daphne's window ſpeed thy way; 
And there on quivering pinions riſe, 
And there thy vocal art diſplay. 


And if ſhe deign thy notes to hear, 
And if ſhe praiſe thy matin ſong, 
Tell her the founds that footh her ear, 
To Damon's native plains beiong. 


Tel} her, in livelier plumes array'd, 

The bird from Indian groves may ſhine ; 
But aſt the lovely partial maid, 

What are his notes compar'd to thine ? 


Then bid her treat yon witleſs beau, 
And all his flaunting race with ſcorn ; 
And lend an ear to Damon's woe, 


Who ſings her praiſe, and ſings forlorn. 
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A: INSCRIPTION. 


Within this monument doth lie 
What's left of C=L1a's gallantry. 


TRANGE R, whoe'er thou art, beſtow 
One ſigh in tribute ere you go: 
But if thy — did ever prove 
The rapture of ſucceſsful love, 
Around her tomb the myrtle plant ; 
And berry'd ſhrubs, which ring-doves haunt ; 
The ſpreading cypreſs ; and below 
Bid clumps of arbor vitæ grow; 
Th' uxorious plant that leans to find 
Some female neighbour of its kind. 
With beech to tell the plighted flame, 
And ſavine to conceal the ſhame: 
That ev'ry tree and ev'ry flow'r 
May join to form the am'rous bow'r ; 
Wherein at cloſe of ſummer's heat, 
The lovers of the green ſhall meet, 
While Cælia's ſhade propitious hears 
'Their ſanguine vows, their jealous fears ; 
Well pleas'd to conſecrate her grove 
To Venus, and the rites of love. 


Jo Dr. = upon his Petition of the Letter I to D— G—, Eg; 


F *tis true, as you ſay, that I've injur'd a letter, 

I'll change my note ſoon, and I hope for the better; 
May the juſt right of /ztters, as well as of men, 
Hereafter be fix'd by the tongue and the pen ; 

Moft devoutly I wiſh that they both have their due, 
And that I may be never miſtaken for U. 


The Beldames. A Poem. 


HE character which this author has fatyrized, under the name of 
Beldame, he has thus deſcribed: 


By no degree, no ſex defin'd, 
Their virtues ſtamp the Beldame- kind. 
Who cringe and ſlander, ſting and fawn, 
In rags, in lice, or fur, or lawn ; 
Whether in perr1wigs or pinners, 
If Whitefield's ſaints, or Arthur's ſinners ; 
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If now the ſcold at Wapping flames, 
Or flaunts a dutcheſs at St. James) ; 
Alike, if they revile or flatter, 
(Who lie in praiſe, will lie in ſatire) 
All the foul ſiſterhood compole, 

All thoſe, and all reſembling thoſe. 


1759. 


The following extracts may ſerve as a ſpecimen of this piece, in which, 
though there is not minute accuracy, there is truth, elegance and ſpirit. 


As in the ſun's meridian blaze 
A cloud obſcene of inſects plays, 
Or with invenom'd ſting invades 
The quiet of ſequeſter'd ſhades ; 
Now ſwarms on filth, and now pollutes 
The nectar of the faireſt fruits: 
So thro' each rank, thro' ev'ry ſtage, 
Wantons the ceaſeleſs Beldame's rage. 
Sublimely wrapt in patriot heat, 
Furious ſhe ſhakes the monarch's ſcat ; 
Now ſtooping, ſpurns the lowly cell, 
Where calm content, and concord dwell, 
Well pleas'd degraded worth to ſee, 
Or felons load the groaning tree. 
Behold the fiend all pallid ſtand, 
A pencil trembling in her hand. 
See malice mix the various dies 
Of fainter truths and bolder lics. 


The deep'ning glcom thick ſpreads around, 


And low'ring ſhades the duſky ground. 


T here ſickneſs blights the cheek of health, 


And begg'ry foils the robe of wealth. 
Here, columns moulder in decay ; 
There, virtue ſets with dubious ray. 
Now heav'nly beauty fades, and now 
The laure! droops on valour's brow. 
Around the dæmon throngs her race, 


The weak, the buſy, aud the baſe; 


Eager to copy, and diſperſe : 

Hence ſland'rous proſe, and ribald verfe ; 
The heaps that croud Suilla's board, 
And ſwell wiſe Paulo's precious hoard. 
There ſcandal all its tore unloads, 
Ballads, and epigrams, and odes. 

Stern party whets her blunted knife, 
And ſtabs the huſband thro' the wife; 
While notes hiſtorically ſage 

Fill the broad margin of each page; 
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And the wide ruin gapes for more, 
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Initials, daſhes, well ſupply'd, 

And all that fear or ſhame would hide ; 
Faithful record for future times, 

To harden by their father's crimes, —— 
With liquid fire the goblet crown'd, 
The livid tapers gleaming round, 
While wiſdom, valour, beauty, fleep, 
The midnight hags their ſabbath keep. 
And recent from 1mpure delights, 

Fell Hecat' leads th' infernal rites. 

O'er her wan cheek diffuſely ſpread, 
Fierce glares the bright vermilion's red. 
The borrow'd hair in ringlets flows 
Adown her neck of art-form'd ſnows ; 
While baleful drugs in vain renew 
Departing beauty's faded hue. 

Some ſpotleſs name their rage demands, 
The name rebellowing thro' the bands; 
Some holy ſage of fainted life, 

A virgin pure, a faithful wife, 

And you, who dauntleſs dar'd to brave 
The ruthleſs foe, and threat'ning wave, 
Vainly you *ſcap'd th' unequal fight; 
Deep yawns the gulph of deadlier ſpight ; 
There plung'd——th' infatiate Beldames roar, 
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An Account of Books publiſhed in 17 59, 


The continuation of the life of Ed- 
eward Earl of Clarendon, Lord 
Hizh Chancellor of England, 


Work of Lord Clarendon ap- 
pearing at this time, intereſts 
the learned world in the ſame man- 
ner as a fine antique ſtatue dug up 
would the curious in arts and anti- 
quities, We receive it with all 
the pleaſure of novelty, and at the 
ſame time, with all the veneration 
we wually have for an eitabliſhed 
character. The hiſtory which we 
bave before us, is not in general 
ſo correct in the language and diſ- 
poſition as the great work; it is 
indeed doubtful whether the noble 
author originally intended it ſhou d 
be publiſhed at all; for it is out 
of the general maſs of this, as from 
the rude materials, that that hiſtory 
of the great rebellion is taxen. Vet 
this work is by no means leſs enter- 
taining than the other, as it enters 
yet more minutely and faithfully 
into the ſecret motives, the real 
ſprings and principles of action, 
of thoſe who acted on the great 
ſtage; and as it deſcribes the pri- 
vate life, and marks the progreſs 
of the private fortune of a virtu- 


ous man, and marks the equanimi,, 


ty and fteadineſs of his mind in the 
great revolution that fortune under- 
went, it may be of greater uſe to 
the generality of readers, than the 


more finiſhed work. The ſtyle of 


this hiRory is, like that of his 
works which have before appeared, 
&4! and flowing; but as it does 


not ſeem to be adjuſted to any cri- 
tical rules, the periods are long 
winded, the ſenſe ſometimes em- 
barraſſed, and rhe conſtruction fre- 
quently even ungrammatical. It is 
impoſſible not to obſerve ſometimes 
an over minute attention to things, 
which nobody but a perſon who 
writes an account of +im/c/f could 
think of importance; indeed there 
is diffuſed through the whole work 
ſomething of that character of va- 
nity and ſelf-partiality, that never 
fails to attend a writer of an hiſtory 
of his own life and times. How- 
ever, it may be doubted whether 
thele little imperfections which 
ſhew us the man as well as the 
writer, do not make ſuch books 
more entertaining, and ſoften down 
ſomething of the ſeverity of ſtudy. 
Few books have been more read, 
or pleaſed more, than Burnet's 
hiſtory ; though along with very 
many other faults, it had this in a 
great degree. Montaigne pleaſes 
the good-humoured and compani- 
onable reader, in proportion as he 
offends the ſtern critics of Port- 
Royal. Oh the whole, with what- 
ever faults it may have, this work 
muſt always have a diſtinguiſhed 
rank. The narrative glows with 
the feeling of a man converſant 
and intereſted in the events he de- 
ſcribes. The author was perfectly 
acquainted with the court, the na- 
tion, the laws, and human nature: 
and certainly no perſon at that 
time, had ſuch opportunities of 
knowing the true ſtate of public af- 
fairs, and of particular characters; 

| theſe 
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theſe characters, which he has an 
admirable talent at drawing, a- 
bound in the work, and are often 
authenticated by well choſen and 


pleaſing anecdotes. As we have 
given ſome of them in another ar- 
ticle in our work, which may ſerve 
az 2 ſpecimen of his happineſs in 
that way, we ſhall content ourſelves 
with an extract, which may give 
an idea of his ſtyle and manner on 
other occaſions; and it is 1(ſelf a 
paſſage curious enough; painting 
in very good colours a very impor- 
tant ſcene; and it ſhews in 2 
ſtrong light that odd mixture of 
human affairs, by which ſome diſ- 
apreeable, tho' minute incidents, 
are ſufficient to take off, in a great 
meaſure, the pure and fincere reliſh 
of the higheſt, and moſt unexpect- 
ed good fortune. 
lt will be convenient here, be- 
fore we deſcend to thoſe particu. 
lars which had an influence upon 
the minds of men, to take a clear 
view of the temper and ſpirit of 
that time; of the nature and in- 
clination of the army; of the diſ- 
ſition and intereſt of thè ſeveral 
actions in religion, all which ap- 
peared in their ſeveral colours 
without diſſembling their prineiples, 
and with equal confidence demand- 
ed the liberty of conſcience they 
had enjoyed in and fince the time 
of Cromwell ; and the kumour and 
the preſent purpoſe and deſign of 
the parliament itſelf, to whoſe 
Judgment and determination the 
whole ſettlement of the kingdom 
both in church and ſtate ſtood fe- 
ferred by the King's own declara- 
tion from Breda, which by God's 
Inſpiration had been the ſole viſible 
motive to that wonderful change 
that had enſued. , And whoſoever 


fakes a proſpect of all thoſe ſeveral 
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paſſions and appetites and intereſts, 
(gether with the divided affeclions 
jealouſies and animoſities, of thoſe 
who had been always looked upon. 
as the King's party, which if unit- 
ed would in that conjuncture have 


been powerful enough to have bal & 
lanced all the other: I ſay, whoe- 


ver truly and ingeniouſly conſiders 
and reflects upon all this compoſi; 
tion of contradictory wiſhes anc 

expectations, mult confeſs that the 
King was not yet maſter of the 
kingdom, nor his authority and 
ſecurity ſuch as the general noiſe 
and acclamations, the bells and the 
bonfires, proclaimed it to be; and 
that there was in no conjuncture 
more need, that the virtue and 
wiſdom and induſtry of a prince 
ſhould be evident and made mani- 
feſt in the preſervation of his dig- 
nity, and in the application of his 
mind to the government of his af« 
fairs; and that all who were emis 
nently triiſted by him, ſhould be 
men of unqueſtionable ſincerity, 


who with induſtry and dexterity 


ſhould firſt endeavour to compoſe 
the public diſorders, and to pro- 
vide for the peace and ſettlement 
of the kingdom, before they ap- 
plied themſelves to make or im- 
prove their own particular fortunes. 
And there is little queſtion, but if 
this good method had been purſu- 
ed, and the reſolutions of that 
kind, which the King had feriouſly 
taken beyond the ſeas, when“ he 
firſt diſcerned his good fortune 
coming towards him, had been ex4 
ecuted and improved ; the hearts 
and affetions of all degrees of 
men were ſo pfepared by their own 
natural inclinations and integrity, 


by what they had ſeen; and what 


they had ſuffered, by their obſer- 
vations and experience} by theif 
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fears or by their hopes; that they 
might have been all kneaded into 
2 firm and conſtant obedience and 
reſignation to the King's authority, 
and to a laſting eſtabliſhment of 
monarchic power in all the juſt 
extents whic: the King could ex- 
peR, or men of any public or ho- 
neſt affections could wiih or ſub- 
mit to, 

The firſt mortihcation the King 
met with was as ſoon as he arrived 
at Canterbury, which was. within 
three hours after he landed at Do- 
ver; and where he found many of 
thoſe who were juſtly looked up- 
on, from their own ſufferings or 
thoſe of their fathers, and their 
conſtant adhering to the ſame prin- 
Ciples, as of the King's party, 
who with joy waited to kiſs his 
hand, and were received by him 
with thofe open arms and flowing 
expreſſions of grace; calling all 
thoſe by their names who were 
known to him, that they eaſily 
aſſured themſelves of the accom- 
pliſhment of all their deſires from 
ſuch a generous prince. And ſome 
of them, that they might not loſe 
the firſt opportun ty, forced him 
to give them preſent audience, in 
which they reckoned up the inſup- 
portable loſſes undergone by them- 
ſelves or their fathers, and ſome 
ſervices of their own; and there- 
upon demanded the preſent grant 
ot promiſe of ſuch, or ſuch an of- 
fice Some, for the real ſmall va- 
Fae of one, though of the firit claſ- 
fis, pieſlod for two or three with 
ſuch corndence and impottunity, 
and with ſuch tedious diſcourſes, 
tha: the King was extremely nau- 
ſeated with their ſaits, though his 
modeſty knew not how to break 
ircm them; that he no ſooner got 
Into his chamber, which for ſom: 
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hours he was not able to do, than 
he lamented the condition to which 
he found he muſt be ſubject; and 
did in truth from that minute con- 
tract ſuch a prejudice againſt the 
perſons of ſome of thoſe, though 
of the greateſt quality, for the in- 
decency and incongruity of their 
pretences, that he never afterwards 
received their addreſſes with his 
uſual grace or patience, and rare. 
ly granted any thing they deſired, 
though the matter was more rea- 
ſonable, and the manner of aſking 
much more modeſt; 

But there was another mortifica- 
tion which immediately ſucceeded 
this, that gave him much more 
trouble, and in which he knew not 
how to comport himſelf. The ge- 


neral, after he had given all ne- 


ceſſary orders to his troops, and 
ſent a ſhort diſpatch to the parlia. 
ment of the King's being come to 
Canterbury, and of his purpoſe to 
ſtay there two days till the next 
Sunday was paſt, he came to the 
King in his chamber, and in a ſhort 
ſecret audience, and without any 
preamble or apology, as he was 
not a man of a graceful elocution, 
he told him, that he could not 
do him better fervice, than by re- 
commending to him ſuch perſons, 
who were molt grateful to the peo- 
ple, and in reſpect of their parts 
and intereits were beſt able to ſerve 
him:” And thereupon gave him 4 
large paper full of names, which 
the King in diſorder enough re- 
ceived, and without reading it put 
it into his pocket that he might not 
enter 1nto any particular debate up- 
on the perſons, and told him, * that 
he would be always ready to re- 
ceive his advice, and willing to 
gratify him in any thing he ſhould 
deſire, and which ſhould not be 


pre- 


* 
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prejudicial to his ſervice.“ The 
King, as ſoon as he could, took 
an opportunity, when there re- 
mained no more in his chamber, 
to inform the chancellor of the firſt 
aflaults he had encountered as ſoon 
as he alighted out of his coach, 
and afterwards of what the general 
had ſaid to him; and thereupon 
took the paper out of his pocket 
and read it It contained the 
names of at leaſt threeſcore and ten 
perſons, who were thought fitteſt 
to be made privy counſellors; in 
the whole number whereof, there 
were only two, who had ever ſerv- 
ed the King, or been looked upon 
as zealouſly affected to his ſervice, 
the Marquis of Hertford, and the 
Earl of Southampton, who were 
both of ſo univerſal reputation and 
intereſt, and ſo well known to have 
the very particular eſteem of the 
King, that they needed no ſuch re- 
commendation. All the reſt were ei- 
ther thoſe counſellors who had ſetrv- 
ed the King, and deſerted him by 
adhering to the parliament ; or of 
thoſe who had moſt eminently diſ- 
ſerved him in the beginning of the 
rebellion, and in the carrying it on 
with all fierceneſs and animolity un- 
til the new model, and diſmiſſing the 
Earl of Eſſex: then indeed Crom- 
well had grown terrible to them, 
and diſpoſed them to wiſh the King 
were again poſſeſſed of his regal 
power, and which they did but 
wiſn. There were then the names 
of the principal perſons of the 
preſbyterian party, to which the 
general was thought to be moſt 
inclined, at leaſt to ſatisfy the 
fooliſh and unruly inclinations of 
his wife. There were likewiſe the 
names of ſome who were moſt no- 
torious in all the other factions ; 
and of ſome who in reſpect of their 
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mean qualities and meaper qualifi- 
cations, no body could imagine 


how they could come to be named, 


except that, by the very odd mix- 
ture, any ſober and wile reſolu- 
tions and concurrence might be pre- 
vented. 

The King was in more than or- 
dinary confuſion with che readiag 
this paper, and knew not well 
what to think of the general, in 
whoſe #bſolute power he now was. 
However, he reſolved in the en- 
trance upon his government not to 
conſent to ſuch impoſitions, which 
might prove perpetual fetters and 
chains upon him ever after. He 
gave the paper therefore to the 
chancellor, and bade him“ take 
the firſt opportunity to diſcourſe the 
matter with the general” (whom hg 
had not yet ſaluted) “ or rather 
with Mr. Morrice, his moſt intimats 
friend, whom he had newly pre- 
ſented to the "King, and“ with 
both whom he preſumed he would 
ſhortly be acquainted,” though for 
the preſent both were equally un- 
known to him. Shortly after, when 
mutual viſits had paſſed between 


them, and ſuch profeſſions as na- 


turally are made between perſons 
who were like to have much to do 
with each other; and Mr. Morrice 
being in private with him, the 
chancellor told him, * how muck 
the King was ſurprized with the 
paper he hid received from the ge- 
neral, which at leaſt recommend- 
ed (and which would have always 
great authority with him) ſome 
uch perſons to his truſt, in whom 
he could not yer, till they were 
better known to him, repoſe any 
conſidence.“ And thereupon he 
read many of their names, and ſaid, 
that if ſuch men were made pri- 
vy counſellors, it wou'd either be 

Wh # * 
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imputed to the King's own. elec- 
tion, which would cauſe a very ill 
meaſure to be taken of his. ma- 
jeſty's nature and judgment; or 
(which more probably would be 


the caſe) to the inclination and 
power of the general, which would 
be attended with as ill effects.“ 
Mr. Morrice ſeemed much trou- 
bled at the apprehenſion, and ſaid, 
„ the paper was of his hand-writ- 
ing, by the general's order, who 
he was aſſured had no ſuch inten- 
tion; but that he would preſent] 

ſpeak with him and return,” which 
he did within leſs than an hour, 


and expreſſed © the trouble the ge- 


neral was in upon the King's very 
juſt exception; and that the truth 
was, be had been obliged to have 
much communication with men of 
all Humours and inclinations, and 
ſo had promiſed to do them good 
offices to the King, and could not 
therefore avoid inſerting their names 
in that paper, without any imagi- 
nations that the King would accept 
chem: that he had done his part, 
and all that could be expected from 
him, and left the King to do what 
he had thought beſt tor his own 
ſervice, which he would always de- 
fire him to do, whatever propoſi- 
tion he ſhould at any time preſume 
to make to his majeſly, which he 
would not promiſe ſhould be al- 
wars reaſonable. However, he 
did dill heartily wiſh, that his ma- 
zeſty would make uſe of ſome of 
thoſe perſons,” whom be named 
ard aid, He knew moſt of them 
were not his friends, and that his 
ſervice would be more advanced by 
admitting them, than by leaving 
them out.” | 

The King was abundantly pleaſed 
with this good temper of the ge- 
neral, and leſs diſliked thoſe, who 
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he diſcerned would be grateful to 
him, than any of the reſt; and ſo 


the next day, he made the general 


knight of the garter, and admit- 
ted him of the council; and like. 
wiſe at the ſame time gave the 
ſignet to Mr. Morrice, who was 
ſworn of the council and ſecretary 
of ſtate; and Sir Anthony Aſhley 
Cooper, who had been preſented 
by the general under a ſpecial 
recommendation, was then too 
ſworn of the council, and the ra- 
ther, becauſe having lately mar- 
ried the niece of the Earl of South- 
ampton (who was then likewiſe 
preſent, and received the garter 
to which he had been elected ſome 
years before) it was believed that 
his flippery humour would be eaſily 
reſtrained and fixed by the uncle. 
All this was tranſacted during his 
majeſty's ſtay at Canterbury.“ 


2 


The genuine remains in proſe and 
vers of Mr. Samuel Butler, au- 
thor of Hudibras, publiſhed from 
the original manuſcripts, formerly 
in the poſſeſſion of M. Longueville, 
Eſq; with notes by R. Thyer, 
keeper of the public library at 
Manchefier. In two volt. Oftavs. 
J. and R. Lonſon, in the Strand. 


HAT extraordinary age 

which is the ſubject of the 
foregoing hiſtory, abounded in 
great and uncommon revolitons, 
t was the moſt fertile in new 1e- 
ligions; in new models of govern- 
ment ; in new ſyſtems of politics, 
morality and philoſophy, that per- 
haps ever was. 
ſon at that time among the many 
extraordinary ones which it pro- 
duced, that looked on all theſe 


things which had cauſed ſo much 


ſerious 


There was a per- 
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ſerious good and evil in the world 
in a light of pleaſantry and hu- 
mour ; and as there were in all 
much falſe pretence and many 
ſtriking follies, no man poſleſſed 
more ſtrongly the talent of expoſing 
them with all the force of wit, hu- 
mour and ſatire. This was Butler. 
His Hudibras is the moſt witty 
book in the world. The poſthu- 
mous pieces, though there are few 
of them perfectly finiſhed, carry the 
proof of their genuineneſs about 
them. Nobody could have written 
them but Butler. And it is pleaſing, 
even in the unfiniſhed ſketches, to 
trace the firſt dawnings of thought 
in an ingenious mind, and to lee 
in what manner a great maſter 
worked; we value the moſt incor- 
rect ſcratches of a firſt rate painter. 
Theſe poſthumous pieces ſhew 
Butler in a light in which he was 
not known in his own age, that of 
a proſe writer ; but it 1s a light 
in Which he has great merit; his 
ſpeeches, and his occaſional reflec- 
tions, are written in a ſpirited and 
maſculine ſtile, and are full of wit 
and good ſenſe. A whole volume 
conſiſts of characters; the drawing 
of which was a fart of exerciſe of 
the wits of that time; but to ſav 
the truth, they are rather, for the 
greater part, monſtrous caricatu- 
zas than jaſt and regular pictares. 
They are forced and unnatural, and 
dire by the repe:ition of the ſame 
thing in new, indeed, but often 
odd and extravagant lights. How- 
ever, they have like the reſt of But- 
er's works, a profuſion of wit; and 
there are detached parts where the 
thoughts are incomparable, and de- 
ſerve to be better placed. To pive 
the reader ſome idea of this way of 
writing (for the faſhion is the ſame 
in all that drew fanciful characters 


at that time, tho' the ſtuff is here 


better than common) we inſert the 
following. 


% An impudent man is one, 


whoſe want of money and wit 
have engaged him beyond his 
abilities. The little knowledge 
he has of himſelf being ſuitable to 
the little he has in his poſſeſſion, has 
made him believe himſelf fit for it. 


This double ignorance has made 


him ſet a value upon himſelf, as 
he that wants a great deal appears 
in a better condition, than he that 
wants a little, This renders him 
confident, and fit for any under- 
taking, and ſometimes (ſuch is the 
concurrent ignorance of the world) 
he proſpers in it, but oftener miſ- 
carries, and becomes ridiculous ; 
yet this advantage he has, that as 
nothing can make him ſee his error, 
ſo nothing can diſcourage him that 
way; for he is fortified with his ig- 
norance, as barren and rocky places 
are by their ſituation, and he will 
rather believe that all men want 
judgment, than himſelf. For as no 
man is pleaſed, that has an il! opi- 
nion of himſelf, nature, that finds 
out remedies herſelf, and his own 
eaſe, renders him inſenſible of his 
defect. From hence he grows im- 
pudent; for as men judge by com- 
pariſon, he knows as little what it 
is to be defective, as what it is to 
be excellent. Nothing renders 
men modeſt, but a juſt xnowledge 


how to compare themſelves with 


others; and Where that is wanting, 
1impudence ſupplies the place of it: 
for there is no vacuum in the minds 
of men, and commonly, like other 
things in nature, they ſwell more 
with rarefaction than condenſation. 
The more men know of the world, 
the worſe opinion they have of it ; 
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truth, they are better acquainted 
with the difficulties of it, and con- 


ſequently are the leſs confident in 


their aſſertions, eſpecially in mat- 
ters of probability, which com- 
monly is ſquint-ey'd, and looks 
nine ways at once. It is the office 
of 2 juſt judge to hear both parties, 
and he that conſiders but ihe one 
ſide of things can never make a 
juſt judgment, though he may by 
chance a true one. Impudence is 
the bailard of ignorance, not only 
unlawfully, but inceſtuoully begot- 
ten by a man upon his own under- 
ſtanding, and laid by himſelf at 
his own door, a monſter of unna- 
tural production; for ſhame is as 
much the propriety of human na- 
ture (though overſeen by the phi- 
loſophers) and perhaps more than 
reaſon, laugbing, or looking a- 
ſquint, by which they diſtinguiſh 
man from beaſts; and the leſs men 
have of it, the nearer they approach 
to the nature of brutes. Modeſty 
is but a noble jealouſy of honour, 
and impudence the proſtitution of 
it; for he, whoſe face is proof a- 
gainſt infamy, muſt be as little ſen- 
ible of glory. His forehead, like, 
a voluntary cuckold's, 15 by his 
horns made proof againſt a bluſh. 
Nature made man barcfaced, and 
civil cuſtom has preſerved him fo ; 
put he that's impudent does wear a 
vizard more ugly and deformed than 
highway thieves diſguiſe themſelves 
with. Shame is the tender mcral 
_ conſcience of good men. When 
there is 2 crack in the Kull, nature 
herſelf with a tough horny callus 
fepairs the breach; ſo a flaw'd in- 
tellect is with a brawny callus face 
ſupplied. The face is the dial of 
the mind; and where they do not 
go togecher, lis a ſign, that on? or 
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both are out of order. He that i- 
impudent js like a merchant, tha: 
trades upon his credit without +; 
Rock, and if his debts were known, 
would break immediately. The 
infide of his head is like the out. 
ſide; and his peruke as naturally 
of his own growth, as his wit. 
He paſſes in te world like a piece 
of counterfeit coin, looks well 
enough unti! he is rubbed and 
worn with uſe, and then his cop. 
per complexion begins to appear, 
and nobody will take him but by 
owel-ligh:.“ 

That part intitled Thoughts or 
various ſubjects, is much better, of 
which the following is a ſpecimen. 

„Ihe ambition of ſome mer. 
and the wants of others, are the 
ordinary cauſes of all civil wars. 

Governments, like natural bo- 
dies, have their times of growing, 
perfection, and declining; and ac- 
cording to their conſtitutions ſome 
hold out longer, and ſome decay 
fooner than others, but all in their 
beginnings and infancies are ſub- 
ject ta ſo many infirmities and im- 
perfettions, that what Solomon 
ſaid of a monarchy, V ts that 
kingdom whoſe prince is a child, may 
be more juſtly ſaid of a new re- 
public ; and we may with as much 
reaſon ſay, Wo be to that people, that 
live under a young goverument : foi 
as both muit of neceſſity be under 
rutors, protectors, and keepers of 
hberties, until they can give the 
world an account, that they arc 
able to govern of themſelves (which 
a prince des in fewer years than 2 
republic can in ages) the people 
always ſuffer under ſo many lords 
and maſters; and though a foun- 
dation of liberty be laid, the 
fruition of it is for after ages, like 
the planting of trees, whole * 

| ; _ 
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and fruit is only to be enjoyed by 
poſterity—For what protection can 
a nation have from a®governiment 
that muſt itſelf be protected? that 
muſt maintain guards and armics 
at their own charge to keep them- 
ſelves in obedience, that is, in fla- 
very, until in proceſs of time by 
flow degrees, that which was rug 
ged at firſt becomes gentle and ca- 
{y—For as that, was ty rar ny at 

rſt, does in time become libe ty: 
ſo there is no liberty, but in the 
beginning was tyranny. All un- 
ripe fruit is harſh ; and they, that 
live in new- built houſes, are apt to 
catch diſeaſes and inf mities. Nor 
is it poſſible to ſettle any govern- 
ment by a model, that ſhall hold, 
as men contrive {hips and build 
ings : for governments are made, 
like natural productions, by de- 
grees, according as their materials 
are brought in by time, and thoſe 
parts of it, that are unagreeable to 
their nature, caſt off. 

He that keeps a watchful and 
vigilant eye upon that man's inte- 
reſt whom he is to treat withal, 
and obſerves it as the compaſs that 
all men generally ſteer by, ſhall 
hardly be deceived with fair pre- 
tences. 

Principles of juſtice and right 
have chiefly relation to the general 
good of mankind, and therefore 

ave ſo weak an influence upon 
particulars, that they give place to 
the meaneſt and moſt unworthy of 
private intereſts, 

The deſerts of good men do not 
produce ſo bad effects being un- 
rewarded, as the crimes of evil men 
unpuniſhed.——-For good men are 
but diſcouraged, but the bad become 
more perverſe and wicked, 

It is ſafer for a prince to tolerate 
all ſorts of debauchery than ſedi- 


tious meetings at conventicle 
As thoſe, that have the ſtone, the 
gout, or conſumption, are nat ſhut 
up, becauſe their diſcaſcs are only 
hurtful to themſelves; but thoſe, 
that have any contagious maladies 
that are apt to ſpread and infe& 
multitudes, are with ali care ta be 
Mut up, and kept from converſing 
with others, whom thei: diſtempers 
may enlanger, and in time pro- 
pazate among the people. 

The work governments are the 
beſt, when they light in good hands: 
and the beſt are the worlt, when 
they fall into bad ones. 

The worſt governments are al- 
ways the moſt chargeable, and coſt 
the people deareſt; as all men in 
courts of judicature, pay more for 
the wropgs that are done them, 
than the right. | 

Princes that have loſt their credit 
and reputation, are like inerchants 


inevitably deſtined to rain: for all 


men immediately call in their loy- 
alty and reſpe& from the firſt, as 
they do their money from the latter. 


Tae vices of tyrants run in &@, 


circle, and produce one another, 
begin with luxury and prodigality, 
which. cannot be ſupplied but by 
rapine. Rapine produces hate in 
the people, and that hate fear in 
the prince; fear cruelty, cruelty 
deſpair, and deſpair deſtruction. 

A tyrant is a monſter of prodigy 
born to the deſtruction of the beſt 
men ; as among, the ancients, when 
a cow calved a monſter, great num 
bers of cattle, that were fair and 
perfect in their kind, were preſently 
ſacrificed, to expiate and avert the 
ominous portent. | 

All governments arein their ma- 
nagements fo equal, that no one 
has the advantage of another, un- 
leſs in ſpeculation, and in that there 
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is no convenience that any particu- 
lar model can pretend to, but is as 
liable to as great inconveniencies 
fome other way; inſomuch that 
the worſt of all governments in 
| lation, that 15, tyranny, is 
found to be the beſt in the hands 
of excellent princes, who receive 
no advantage from the greatneſs of 
their power, but only a larger lati- 
tude to do good to their ſubjeRs ; 
which the beſt conſtitution forms, 
that is, the moſt limited, do but 
22 them of, and tye them up 
m doing good, as well as hurt. 
Princes have great reaſon to be 
allowed flatterers to adore them to 
their faces, becauſe they are more 
expoſed to the infamy and detracti- 
on of the world, than the meaneſt 
of their ſubjects : otherways they 
would be dealt with very unequally, 
to be bound to all the infamy, 
true ar falſe, that can be laid upon 
them, and got to be allowed an 
qual freedom of praiſe to qualify 
& ; for though he may be abuſed at 
any man's pleaſure, he cannot be 
flattered without his own.” 


n 


Miſcellaneous tracts relating to natu- 
ral biſtory, buſbandry' and phyjic. 
Tranſlated from the Latin,” with 
. potes, by Benyj, Stilling feet. R. 

and J. Dodſley in Pallmall. 


HE pieces which compoſe 
this book, we are informed 

by the tranſlator, were ſelected 
from many others publiſhed by ſe- 
yeral ingenious members of the 
reat and hitherto unrivalied ſchool 
of natural hiſtory, the univerfity of 
Upſfalin Sweden. Theſe were not 
ſelected as the beſt of the collection, 
but as anſwering beſt the excellent 
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purpoſe of the tranſlator, which was 
to make known more generally 
how far all mankind 1s concerned 
in the ſtudy of natural hiſtory. In- 
deed nothing can be better adapted 
to that purpoſe than the pieces he 
has choſen, which are not only 
written with a perfect knowledge 
of the ſubject, but with a ſpirit and 
eloquence very rare in thoſe who 
make profeſſion of the ſciences; and 
on that account they are extreme- 
ly uſeful to excite in young minds 
that laudable curioſity which is one 
of the great principles of ſcience, 
To theſe pieces is prefixed by the 
tranſlator a preface, to explain his 
reaſons for publiſhing them, toge- 
ther with a defence of thoſe en- 
quiries in natural philoſophy, the 
practical uſe of which does not im- 
mediately appear; and it is indeed 
ſuch a picce of writing as, we be- 
lieve, will make every body wiſh 
that learned author otherwife em- 
ployed than in tranſlation. 

] can (fays he) ſcarcely con- 
demn mankind for treating with 
contempt a virtuoſo whom they ſee 
employed in poring over a moſs or 
an inſect day after day, and ſpend- 
ing his life in ſuch ſeemingly un- 
important and barren ſpeculations. 
The firſt and moſt natural reflecti- 
ons that will ariſe on this occaſion 
muſt be to the diſadvantage of ſuch 
purſuits. Vet were the whole 
ſcene of nature laid open to our 
view, were we admitted to behold 
the connections and dependencies 
of every thing on every other, and 
to trace the oeconomy of nature 
thro? the ſmallen as well as greater 
pos of this globe, we might per- 

aps be obliged to own we were 
miſtaken; that the Supreme Ar- 
chiteQ had contrived his works in 
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fuch a manner, that we cannot pro- 
perly be ſaid to be unconcerned in 
any one of them ; and therefore 
that ſtudies which ſeem upon a 
flight view to be quite uſeleis, may 
in the end appear to be of no ſmall 
importance to mankind. Nay were 
we only to look back into the hiſ- 
tory of arts and ſciences, we muſt be 
convinced we are apt to judge over- 
haſtily of things of this nature. 
We ſhould there find many proofs, 
that he who gave this inſtinctive 
curioſity to ſome of his creatures, 
ave it for good and great purpofes, 
ard that he rewards with uſeful diſ- 
coveries all theſe minute reſearches. 
It is true this does not always 
happen to the ſearcher, or his co- 
temporaries, nor even ſometimes to 
the immediate ſucceeding genera- 
tion; but I am apt to think that 
advantages of one kind or other 
always accrue to mankind from ſuch 
purſuits. Some men are born to 
obſerve and record what perhaps by 
itſelf is perfectly uſeleſs, but yet of 
ret importance; to another who 
llows and goes a ſtep farther ſtill 
as uſeleſs. Ta him another ſuc- 
ceeds, and thus by degrees; till at 
laſt one of a ſuperior genius comes, 
who laying all that has been done 
before his time together, brings an 
a new face of things, improves, 
adorns, exalts human ſociety. 

All thoſe ſpeculations concerning 
lines and numbers ſo ardently pur- 
ſued, and ſo exquiſitely conducted 
by the Grecians ; what did they aim 
at? or what did they produce for 
ages? A little arithmetic, and the 
firſt elements of geometty were all 
they had need of This Plato aſ- 
ſerts, and tho' as being himſelf an 
able mathematician and remarkably 
fond of theſe ſciences, he recom - 
mends the ſtudy of them, yet he 
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makes uſe of motives that have no 


+ a to the common purpoſes of 
ife. | 

When Kepler, from a blind and 
ſtrong impulſe merely to find ana- 
lopies in nature, diſcovered that fa- 


mous one between the diſtances of 


the ſeveral planets from the ſun, 
and the periods in which they com- 
pleat their revolutions; of what 
importance was it to him or to the 
wor Id ? * * 
Again; when Galileo, puſhed 
on by the ſame irreſiſtible curioſity, 
found out the law by which bodies 
fall to the earth, did he or could 
he foreſee that any good would 
come from his ingenious theorems, 
or was any immediate uſe made of 
them ? . 
Yet had not the Greeks puſhed 
their abſtrat ſpeculations fo far; 
had not Kepler and Galileo made 
the above mentioned diſcoveries ; 
we never could hate ſeen the 
greateſt work that ever came from 
the hands of man. Every one will 
gueſs that I mean Sir Iſaac New- 
ton's Principia. 3 
Some obſcure perſon, whoſe name 
is not ſo much as known, divertin 
himſelf idly as a ſtander. by woul 
have thought, with trying experi- 
ments on a ſeemingly contemptible 
piece of ſtone, found out a guide 
for mariners on the ocean, and 
ſuch a guide as no ſcience, kowever 
ſubtile and ſublime its ſpeculations 
may be, however wonderful its 
concluſions, would ever have arriv- 
ed at, It was bare curioſity that 
put Sir Thomas Millington upon 
examining the minute parts of flow- 
ers; but his diſcoveries have pro- 
duced the moſt perfect, and moſt 


uſeful ſyſtem of botany that the 


world has yet ſeen: ; 
Other inſtances might be * 
. ; » ; * | e | 
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74 
ed to prove, that bare curioſity in 
one age is the ſource of the greateſt 
ntility in another. And what has 
Frequently been ſaid of chymiſts 
may be applied to every other kind 
- of virtuon. They hunt perhaps 
after chimeras and impoſibilitics, 
they hnd ſumething really valuable 
by and bye. We a e but inſtruments 
_ under the Supreme Director, and do 
not ſa much as know in many 
caſes what is of moſt importance for 
ug to ſearch after. But we may be 
ſute of one ching, viz. that if we 
Rudy and follow nature, whatever 
paths we are led into, we ſhall at 
Jaſt arrive at ſomething valuable to 
ourſelves and others, but of what 
kind we mutt be content to remain 
ignorant. 

Lam ſenſible that after all I have 
faid, or can ſay, many people will 
not be perſuaded to allow that 
undy of ſome perts of patural hiſ- 

tory can be worthy of a rational 
creature. They will never vouch- 
ſafe to look on moſſes and inſects 
in this light. Yet why may not 
the ſtudy cf theſe likewiſe have its 
uſe in tytere, times? It ought to be 
conſidered that the number of the 
latter is immenſe, that it is but 
lately that any great attention has 
been paid to them, that one of 
them bas been long the means of 
cloathing thouſands and feeding 
more, that another affords us honey, 
another a fine dy. not to mention 
{ome few beſides, of acknowledged 
benefit to mankind. Laſtly, that 
they are Capable of doing the great- 
ell miſchief, and that it is poſſible 
that a more thorough knowledge of 
them may inſtruct us how to ſecure 
ourſelves againſt their, attacks. 
Whether this be poſſible we can 
never know, till proper encourage- 
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ment has been given to this branch 
of natural hiſtory.” 

As in this contradted ſcale we 
cannot give a full idea of the work, 
nor is it our intention to do more 
than to excite and direct the read- 
er's cu ioſity, we mutt be contented 
with giving one ſhort extract from 
the firſt of theſe pieces, which is an 
oration of the celebrated Linnzus 
on the curious and uncommon ſub- 
ject of Traveling in one's own Coun- 
try. See what he ſays of himſelf 
and his country ; nothing can be 
more {en{ible and animated. 

„My deſign was, in the little 
time allotted me, to ſpeak to you, 
gentiemen, not of the peculiar ad- 
vantages of uriveriitics, or of ſo- 
journing at this, rather than any 
foreign one; but chicfy of travel- 
ling in one's own country, thro” its 
fields, and roads; a kind of travel- 
ling, I ccntfcls, hitherto little uſed, 
ard which is looked upon as fi 
only for amuſement. I once more, 
moit honourable auditors, beg your 
patience, and that L may not foerlei: 


all right to your favour and bene- 


volence, I promiſe to be as ſhort az 
poſſible. You know the poet ſays, 


The farmer talks of graſſes and cf 
ran | 
The failor tells you Rorjes of the 
main. 


You ought not there fore to wonder, 
that J choſe to make travelling in 
one's own country the {ubject of m 
diſcourſe. Every one thinks wel: 


of what bclongs to himſelf, and 
every one has pleaſures peculiar to 
hiniſelf. I have travelled avout, 
and paſſed over on foot the frolly 
mountains of Lapland, have climb- 
ed up the craggy ridges of Notlane, 

anc, 
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and wandered along its ſteep hills, 
and almoſt impenetrable woods. I 
made large excurſions into the 
foreſts of Dalecarlia, the groves of 
Gothland, the heaths of Smoland, 
and the unbonnded plains of Scania. 
There is ſcarcely any conſiderable 
province of Sweden, which I have 
not crawled thro', and examined; 
not without great fatigue of body 
and mind. My journey to Lap- 
land was indeed an crore 
of immenſe labour; and I mu 
confeſs. that I was forced to under- 
go more labour, and danger in tra- 
velling thro? this one tract of the 
northern world, than thro' all thoſe 
foreign countries put together, 
a hich I have ever viſited; tho' 
even theſe have coſt me no ſmall 
pairs, and have not a little ex- 
haufted my vigour. But love to 
truth, and gratitude towards the 
Supreme Being, oblige me to con- 
feſs, that no ſooner were my travels 
finiſhed, but, as it were, a Le- 
thzan oblivion of all the dangers, 
and difficulties came upon me; be- 
ing rewarded by the ineſtimable ad. 
vintages, which I reaped from thoſe 
devious purſuits. Advantages the 
more conſpicuous, for that I became 
daily more and more ſkillful, and 
gained a degree of experience, 
which J hope will be of uſe to my- 
ſelf, and others; and, what 1 eſ- 
teem above all other conſiderations, 
as it comprehends in one all other 
duties, and charities; to my coun- 
try; and the public. 

Good God! how many, igno- 
rant of their own country, run eager- 
ly into foreign regions, to ſearch 
out and admire whatever curioſities 
are to be found; many of which 
are much inferior to thoſe, which 
offer themſelves to our eyes at 


home, I have yet beheld no foreign 
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land, that àbounds with more na. 
tural curioſities of all kinds, than 
our own. None which preſents ſo 
many, ſo great, ſo wonderful works 
of nature ; whether we conſider the 
magazines of ſnow heaped up for ſo 
many ages upon our Alps, and a- 
mongſt theſe vaſt tracks of ſnow 
green meadows, and delicious val- 
lies kere and there peeping forth, 
or the lofty heads of mountains, the 
craggy precipices of rocks, or the 
ſun lying concealed from our eyes 
for ſo many months, and thence 2 
thick Cimmerian darkneſs ſpread 
over our hemiſphere, or elſe at an- 
other ſeaſon darting his rays con- 
tinually along the horizon. The 


like to all which in kind, and de- 


gree, neither Holland, nor France, 
nor Britain, nor Germany, nor 
laſtly any country in Europe can 
ſhew ; yet thither our youth, greedy. 
of novelty, flock in troops. But it 
was not my intent to ſpeak of theſe 
things at preſent. I come now 
cloſer to my purpoſe, being about 
to ſhew by inſtances, that the na- 
tural philoſopher, the mineralogiſt, 


the botaniſt, the zoologiſt, the phy- 


ſician, the oeconomiſt, and all o- 
thers, initiated in any part of na- 


tural! knowledge, may find in tra- 


velling thro* our country things, 
which they will own they never 
dreamed of before. Nay things, 
which to this day were never diſ- 
covered by any perſon whatever. 
Laſtly ſuch things, as may not only 
2 and ſatiate their curioſity; 
ut may be of ſervice to them- 
ſelves, their country, and all the 

world. 8 | | 
To give a few examples. The 
ſagacious ſearcher after nature will 
find bere, wherewithal to ſharpen 
and exerciſe his attention in be- 
holding the top of mgunt Swucku, 
| of 
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of fo immenſe a height, that it 
reaches above the clouds, The 
wonderful ſtructure of mount Torſ- 
burg, the borrid precipices of the 
rock Blakulla in an iſland of that 
name, ſituated near Oeland, and 
that preſents hy its name, till uſed 
among the Sueogothic vulgar no 
leſs than by its diſmal aſpect, an 
idea of the ſtupidity, and ſuperſti- 
tion of that ancient people. | 

Beſides the wonderful vaults, and 


caverns of the Skiula mountains, the 


high plains of the iſland Carolina, 


the unuſual form and ſtructure of 


the Kierkerfian fountains in Oeland; 
to paſs over numberleſs other 
range works of nature, the like 
to which perhaps are no where to 
be met with. 

"Where can we have greater op- 
portunities, than in this Sueogo- 
Shic tract, of conſidering the in- 
tenſe rigour, and vehemence of win- 
ter, the incredible marble like 
strength of ice. And yet in this 
inclemegt climate grain of all ſorts 
is obſerved to ſpring forth ſoaner, 
grow quicker, and ripen in lefs 
time than in any other part of the 

world 4. 

' Whoever deſires to contemplate 
the ſtupendous metamorphoſes of 
fea and land, will ſcarcely find any 
where a more convenient opportu- 
nity, than in the ſouth and cat 
parts of Gothland; where the 
rock- giants, as they are called, 
ſgem to threaten heaven, and where 
the epocha's of time, the ages, the 
yea)s, if I may ſo ſay, are as it 
were caryed out ip a ſurpriſing 
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ſeries upon the ſea ſhore, and the 
ground above the ſhore. 

The philolopher will find room 
to exerciſe his ingenuity ſufficiently 
in the Oeland tone, by trying to 
diſcover how to overcome its moiſt 
nature, and quality, which who. 
ever could accompliſh would do no 
{mall ſervice to his country, and 
above all would infinitely oblige 
the inhabitants of that place. 

J ſhall ſay no more than what is 
known, and confeſſedly by all the 
world, when 1 ſay that there is no 
country in the habitable part of the 
globe, where the mineralogiſt may 
make greater progreſs in his art, than 
in this country, Let any one, that 
can, tell me, and I ſhall eſteem hin 
no mean prophet, in what regions 
more rich, aud ample mines of 
metal are found, than in Sweden, 
and where they dig deeper into the 
very bowels of the earth than here. 

Let the mines of Norburg, the 

ridge of Taberga, the pits of Dan- 
nemore, Bitſberg, Grengia, and 
laſtly the immenſe treaſures of Sal- 
bexgen, and Fahluna, be my wit- 
nefles, which exceed all in the 
known world. 
Where do the poſſeſſors ſuffer 
foreigners more freely to approach 
their furnaces, and obſerve their 
operations? where are there men 
more ready to communicate their 
knowledge ? Strangers are receiv- 
ed by us with civility, and even preſ- 
ſed to ſtay. | | 

Who would not ſhudder pn be- 
holding thoſe forges, vomiting 
forth immenſe clouds of fire, and 


I Vi. a treatiſe concerning the foliation of trees publiſhed in this collection, 
and the prolegomena to the Flora Lapponica of this author, where he ſays that 
at Purkyar in Lapland anno 1732. barley ſown May 1731. was ripe in July 28. 
i. e. in 58 days; and rye town May 31. was Tipe, and cut Aug. 5. i. e. in 66 


days. 


ſmoak, 


dg. enn „ 
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ſmoak, where our iron ores are 
melted ? Who would not behold 
with pleaſure the ſimple country- 
men in the thick pine groves of 
Dalecarlia, without furnace, with- 
out any apparatus, extracting an 
iron ſo very hard, fo fit for uſe, 
that it yields to no other, tho' pre- 
pared with the fierceſt fires, and 
greateſt expence? 


* 
— — 


The hiflory of Raſjjelas, Prince of 
Abiſjimia, tm two ſmall pocket 
wolumes. Printed for R. and ]. 
Dodfley, and W. Johnſton. 


A inſtruction which is found 

in moſt works of this kind, 
when they convey any inſtruction 
at all, is not the predominant part, 
but ariſes aceidentally in the courſe 
of a ftory planned only to pleaſe. 
But in this novel the moral is the 
principal object, and the ſtory is a 
mere vehicle to convey the inſtruc- 
ton, 

Accordingly the tale is not near 
fo full of incidents, nor ſo diverting 
in jtſelf, as the ingenious author, if 
he had not had higher views, might 
eafily have made it; neither 1s 
the diſtinction of characters ſuffici- 
ently attended to: but with theſe 
defects, perhaps no book ever in- 
culcated a purer and ſounder mo- 
rality z no book ever made a more 
juſt eftimate of human life, its pur- 
ſuits, and its enjoyments. The de- 
ſcriptions are rich and luxuriant, 
and ſhew a poetic imagination not 
inferior to our beſt writers in verſe. 
The ſtyle, which is peculiar and cha- 
racteriſtical of the author, is lively, 
correct, and harmonious. It has 
however in few places an air too 
oxact and ſtudied. 

The idea which travellers have 
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given us of a mountain in which 
the branches of the royal family of 
Abiſſinia are confined, though it 
may not be very well foanded in 
fact, affords a ground for the mot 
ſtriking deſcription of a terreſtrial 
1 which has ever been 
drawn; in this the author places 
the hero of his tale. 7, 

« The place, which the wiſdom 
or policy of antiquity had deſtined 
for the reſidence of the Abiſſinian 
princes, was a ſpacious valley in 
the kingdom of Amhara, ſurround- 
ed on every ſide by mountains of 
which the ſummits overhang the 
middle part. The only paſſage by 
which 1t could be entered was a 
cavern that paſſed under a rock, of 
which it has been long diſputed 
whether it was the work of nature 
or of human induſtry. The out- 


let of the cavern was concealed by 


a thick wood, and the mouth which 
opened into the valley was cloſed 
with gaces of iron, forged by the 
artificers of ancient days, ſo maſſy 
that no man could, without the 
help of engines open or ſhut 
them. £ 
From the mountains on every 
fide, rivulets deſcended that filled 
the valley with verdure and fertility, 
and formed a lake in the middle in- 


| habited by fiſh of every fpecies, and 


frequented by every fowl whom 
nature has taught to dip the wing 
in water. This lake diſcharged its 
ſuperfluities by a ſtream which en- 
tered a dark cleft of the mountain 
on the northern fide, and fell with 
dreadful noiſe from precipice to 
precipice till it was heard no more. 

The ſides of the mountains were 
covered with trees, the banks of 


the brooks were diverſifed with 


flowers; every blaſt ſhook ſpices 
from the rocks, and every month 
| gropped 


o 
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dropped fruits upon the ground. 
All animals that bite the prafs; or 
brouſe the ſhrub, whether wild or 
tame, wandered in this extenſive 
circuit, ſecured from beaſts of ptey 
by the mountains which confined 
them. On one part were flocks 
and herds feeding in the paſtures, 
on another all the beaſts of chace 
friſking in the lawns ; the ſprightly 


kid was bounding on the rocks, the 


ſubtle monkeys frolicking in the 
trees, and the ſolemn elephant re- 
poſing in the ſhade. All the di- 
verſities of the world were brought 
together, the bleſſings of nature 
were collected, and its evils ex- 
tracted and excluded. 

The valley, wide and fruitful, 
ſupplied its inhabitants with the 
neceſſaries of life, and all delights 
and ſuperfluities were added at the 
annual viſit which the emperor paid 
his children, when the iron gate 
was opened to the ſound of muſic ; 
and during eigat days every one 
. that reſided in the valley was re- 


quired to propoſe whatever might 


contribute to make ſecluſion plea · 
fant, to fill up the vacancies of at- 
tention; and leſſen the tediouſneſs 
of time. Every deſire was immedi- 


arely granted. All the artificers of 


pleaſure were called to gladden the 
teſtivity; the muſicians exerted 


their power of harmony, and the 


dancers ſhewed their adlivity before 
the princes, in hope that they 
ſhould paſs their lives in this bliſsful 
captivity, to which thoſe only were 
admitted whoſe performance was 
thought able to. add novelty to 
zuxury. Such was the appearance 
of ſecurity and delight which this 
retirement afforded, that they to 
whom it was new, always deſired 
that it might be perpetual ; and 
as thoſe, on whom the won gates 


their condition. 
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had once cloſed, were never ſuffer- 
ed to return, the effect of longer 
experience could not be known. 
Thus every year produced new 
{ſchemes of delight, and new com- 
petitors for impriſonment.” In this 
delightful ſecluſion; nothing that art 
or nature could ſupply, was want- 
ing to ſolace and gladden its inha- 
buants; and the palace of the 
princes was decorated in the moſt 
ſumptuous manner. * Here the 
fons and daughters of Abiflinia lived 
only to know the ſoft viciſſitudes 
of pleaſure and repoſe, attended by 
all that were ſkilful to delight, and 
gratified with whatever the ſenſes 
can enjoy. They wandered in gar- 
dens of fragrance, and ſlept in the 
fortreſſes of ſecurity. Every art was 
practiſed to make them pleafed with 
The ſages who 
inſtructed them, told them of no- 
thing but the miferies of public lite, 
and deſcribed all beyond the moan- 
tains as regions of calamity, where 
diſcord was always raging, and 
where man preyed upon man. 


To heighten their opinion of 


their own felicity, they were daily 
entertained with ſongs, the ſubject 
of which was the Happy Valley. 
Their appetites were excited by 


frequent enumerations of different 


enjoyments, and revelry and mer- 
riment was the bufinefs of every 
hour, from the dawn of morning 
to the cloſe of even. 

Theſe methods were generally 
ſucceſsful ; few of the princes had 


ever wiſhed to enlarge their bounds, . 


but paſſed their lives in full convic- 
tion that they had all within their 
reach that art or nature could be- 
ſtow, and pitied thoſe whom fate 
had excluded from this tranquility, 
as the ſport of chance, and the 
flaves of miſery,” 


Raſlelas, 
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Raſſelas; in the 26th year of his 
age, began to be uneaſy in his ſi- 
tuation, and thus expreſſed the 
ſource of his grief. What, ſaid he, 
makes the difference between man 
and all the reſt of the animal 
creation? Every beaſt that ſtrays 
beſide me has the ſame corporal 
neceſſities with myſelf; he is hun- 
gry and crops the graſs, he is thir- 
ſy and drinks the ſtream, his thirſt 
and hunger are appeaſed, he is ſa- 
tisſied, and ſleeps: he riſes again, 
and is hungry, he is again fed, and 
is at reſt. I am hungry and thur- 
Ry, like him; but when thirſt and 
hunger ceaſe, I am not at reſt: I 
am, like him, pained with want ; 
but am not, like him, fatisfied 
with fulneſs. The intermediate 
hours are tedious and gloomy ; I 
long again to be hungry, that I may 
again quicken my attention. The 
birds peck the berries out of the 
corn, and fly away to the groves, 
where they fit in ſeeming happineſs 
on the branches, and waſte their 
lives in tuning one unvaried ſeries 
of ſounds. I likewiſe can call the 
luteniſt and the finger; but the 
ſounds that pleaſed me yeſterday, 
weary me to-day, and will grow 
yet more weariſome to-morrow. I 
can diſcover within me no power 
of perception, which is not glut- 
ed with its proper pleaſure; yet I 
do not feel myſelf delighted. Man 
has ſurely ſome latent ſenſe for 
which this place affords no gratifi- 
cation; or he has ſome defires diſ- 
tinct from ſenſe, which muſt be ſa- 
tizhed before he can be happy.” 
In conſequence of thefe reflec- 
tions, he contrives to eſcape out of 
the valley; but if the hero of the 
tale was not happy in this ſitua- 
tion, we are not to be ſurpriſed, 
that he did not find happineſs in 
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his excurſion into the world at 
large. 
Though the author has not put 
his name to this work, there is no 
doubt that he is the ſame who has 
before done ſo much for the im- 
provement of our taſte and our 
morals, and employed a great part 
of his life in an aſtoniſhing work 
for the fixing the language of this 
nation; whilſt this nation, which 
admires his works, and profits by 
them, has done nothing for the 
author. 


=? 


A letter from M. Roufſeau of Geneva, 
to M. 4 Alembert, of Paris, cou- 
cerning the eff2s „ en- 
tertainments on the manners of man- 
And. | 

ONE of the preſent writers 

have a greater ſhare of ta- 
lents and learning than Rouſſeau; 
yet it has been his misfortune and 
that of the world, that thoſe of bis 
works which have made the great- 
eſt noiſe, and acquired to their au- 
thor the higheſt reputation, have 
been of little real uſe or emolu- 
ment to mankind. A tendency to 
paradox, which is always the bane 
of ſolid learning, aud threatens now 
to deſtroy it, a ſplenetic diſpoſition 
carried to miſanthropy, and an au- 
ſtere virtue purſued to an unſoctable 
herceneſs, have prevented a great 
deal of the good effects which 

might be expected from ſuch a 

genius. A ſatire upon civilized ſo- 

ciety, a ſatire upon learning, may 
make a tolerable {port for an inge- 
nious fancy ; but if carried farther 
it can do no more (and that in 
ſuch a way is ſurely too much) than 
to unſettle our notions of right and 
wrong, and lead by degrees to uni- 
verſal ſcepticiſm. His having be- 

fore 
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fore attempted two ſuch ſubjects, 
muſt make his attack upon the ſtage 
far leſs formidable than otherwiſe it 
would have been. This laſt ſubject 
has been often diſcuſſed betore 
him ; More good pieces have been 
written againſt the ſtage than in its 
favour ; 2 this is by far the moſt 
ingenious, ſpirited, and philoſophi. 
cal performance that ever appeared 
on theatrical entertainments. The 
author has placed the matter in alight 
almoſt wholly new. So far as his 
remarks relate to ſmall and indigent 
ſtates in general, and to that of Ge- 
neva in particular, they are as juſt as 
they are ingenious ; but with regard 
to the ſtage writers and e 
in nations not ſo cirtumſtanced, he 
ſeems to have puſhed his objections 
much too far. There are certain- 
ly plays which ſhew; that the ſtage 
may at leaſt be made as innocent 
as any other public entertain- 
ment ; as innocent as his favourite 
entertainment of dancing; and 
there are actors of both ſexes who 
(though it muſt be admitted their 
ſituation is a little dangerous) have 
proved by their condu& the injuſ- 
tice of his aſſertion, which makes 
vice inſeparable from their pro- 
feſhon, and its infamy not created, 
but only declared by the laws. We 


ſhall give two extracts, in order to 


convey to our readers an idea of 
his manner of writing ; one with 
regard to plays, the other with re- 
gard to the actors. 


„ Public entertainments are made 
for the people, and it is ouly by their 
eſfects on them that we can deter- 
mine their abſolute qualities. There 
may be an infinite variety of theſe 
entertainments, as there is an infi- 
n:tevariety of manners, conſtitutions, 
and characters of diſfereat uations, 
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Nature is the ſame I allow; but na: 
ture, modified by religion, govern. 
ent, law, cuſtoms, prejudice, aud 
climates, becomes ſo iFerent from 
itſelf, that we muſt no longer en- 
quire for what is ſuitable to man in 
E but what js proper for him 
n ſuch a place or country. Hence 
Menander's plays, which had been 
written for 0 | 
not at all ſuit that of Rome ; hence 
the ſhews of gladiators, which in the 
times of the republic uſed to inſpire 
the Romans with courage, had no 
other effect, under the emperors, 
than to make thoſe very Romans 
ferocious and cruel : from the ſame 
ſpectacle, * at different 
times, the people learned at firſt to 
undervalue their own lives, and, 
afterwards to ſport with thoſe of 
others. | 
With regard to the ſpecies of pub- 
lic entertainments, this muſt be de- 
termined, by the plcaſure they af- 
ford, and not by their utility. If 
there is any utility to be pbtained 
by them, weil and good : but the 
chief intent is to pleaſe ; and pro- 
vided the people are amuſed, this 
view is fulfilled. This alone will 
ever hinder theſe inſtitutions from 
having all the advantages of which 
they are ſuſceptible ; and they muſt 
be greatly miſtaken, who form an 
idea of perfection, which cannot be 
reduced to practice, without offend - 
ing thoſe whom we would willingly 
inſtruct. Hence ariſeth the diffe- 
rence of entertainments, according 
to the different character of nations. 
A people of an intrepid ſpirit, but 
determined and cruel, will have 
ſpectacles full of danger, where va- 
lour and reſolution are moſt con- 
[picuous. A hot fiery people are for 
bloodſhed, ed battles, for the 1n- 
dulging of {anguinary paſſions. A 
voluptuoas 


e Athenian ſtage, did 
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voluptuous nation wants muſic and 
dancing. A polite people require 
love and gallantry. A tritling peo- 
ple are for mirth and ridicule : ra- 
hit ſua quemque voluptas. To pleaſe 
all theſe, the entertainments mult 
encourage, whereas in right reaſon 
they ought to moderate their affec- 
tions. | 

The ſtage in general is a picture 
of the human paſſions, the original 
of which is imprinted in every 
heart; but if the painter did not 
take care to flatter theſe paſſions, 
the ſpectators would ſoon be offend- 
ed, not chuſing to ſee their faces in 
ſuch a light as muſt render them 
contemptible to themſelves. And 
if he draws ſome in odious colours, 
it is only ſuch as cannot be called 
general, and are naturally hated. 

Let us not then attribute to the 
ſtage a power of changing opinions 
or manners, when it has only that 
of following or heightening them. 
An author who offends the general 
taſte, may as well ceaſe to write, for 
nobody will read his works. When 
Moliere reformed the ſtage, he at- 
tacked modes and ridiculous cu- 
ſtoms; but he did not affront the 
public taſte, he either followed or 
explained it, as Corneille did alſo 
on his part. It was the ancient 


French theatre that began to offend - 


this taſte ; for tho' the age improved 
in politeneſs, the ſtage ſtill preſerved 
Its primitive ruden 5 Hence the 
general taſte having changed ſince 
thoſe two authors, if both their 
maſter-pieces were ſtill ro make 
their firſt appearance, they would 
certainly be damned. Nor does it 
bgnify that they are yet admired by 
connoiſſeurs ; if the public ſtill ad- 
mires them, it is rather through 
ſhame of retracting, than from any 
zeal ſenſe OE beauties. It is 
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ſaid that a good play will never 
miſcary; indeed I believe it: and 
this is becauſe a good play never 
runs counter to the manners of the 
preſent time. Who can have the 
leaſt doubt, but the very beſt trage- 
dy of Sophocles would be hiſſed off 
our modern ſtage ? We cannot put 
ourſelves in the place of people 
with whom we have not the leaſt 
reſemblance. 

The general effect of a play, is to 
heighten the national character, to 
ſtrengthen the natural inclinations, 
and to give a new vigour to the paſ- 
ſions. In this ſenſe, one would 
imagine, that as this effect conſiſts 
in heightening, and not in changing 
the eſtabliſhed manners, the comic 
muſe would have a good effet upon 


the good, and an ill ons upon the 


vicious, Even in the firſt caſe the 
pcint would ſtiil be to know, whe- 
ther when the paſſions are too much 
irritated, they do not degenerate in- 
to vices. I am not ignorant that 
the poe:ic art, fo far as it regards 
the theatre, pretends to a contrary 
effect; and to purge while it ex- 
Cites the paſſions : but I have great 
difficulty to underland this rule. 
Is it that to grow temperate and 
wiſe, we ſhould begin with being 
intemperate and mad? 7 
Not at all! it is not that, ſay 

Trape- 
dy indeed pretends, that the ſeveral 
paſſions ſhould move us; bat it does 
not always require, that we ſhould 
have the ſame feeling, as a man 
really tormented by a paſſion. On 
the contrary, its aim more frequent- 
ly is, to excite quite different ſenti- 
ments, from thoſe with which it in- 
ſpires its heroes.” They tell us, 
that a faithtul repreſentation of the 
paſſions, and of the anxieties attend- 
ing * is alone ſuffioĩent to make 

1 us 
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us avoid this rock with all poſſible 
care. 

To be convinced of the inſinceri- 
ty of theſe anſwers, we need only to 
conſult our own breaſts at the end of 
a tragedy. Can the concern, the 
pain, the pity we feel during the 
play, and which continue ſome time 
after it is over, can theſe be ſaid to 
be the forerunners of a diſpoſition 
to regulate and ſubdue our paſſions? 
Thoſe lively impreſſions, which by 
frequent repetition muſt needs grow 
habitual, are they proper to mode- 
rate our affections? Why ſhould 
the idea of pain ariſing from the 
paſſions, efface the remembrance of 
Joys which alſo low from the ſame 
ſource, and which the poet takes 
care to repreſent in lively colours, 
in order to embelliſh his play? Is 
it not well known, that all the paſ- 
ſions are ſiſters, that one only is ſuf- 
ficient to excite a thouſand, and that 


to combat one by means of another, 


is the way to render the heart mofe 
ſenſible to them all ? The inſtru- 
ment that ſerves to purge them is 
reaſon; and reaſon, I have already 
taken notice, has no effect upon the 
ſtage. It is true, we are not equal- 
ly affected with all the characters: 
for, as their intereſts are oppoſite, 
the poet muſt make us prefer ſome 
particular one to another, otherwiſe 
we ſhould not be affected at all: 
but to attain this end, he is far from 
chuſing the paſſion he likes himſelf; 
he is rather obliged to chuſe that 
which is our favourite. What has 
been ſaid of the ſpecies of plays, 
ought alſo to be underſtood of the 
intereſt by which they engage the 
audience. At London a lady in- 
tereſts the ſpectators in her favour, 
by making them hate the French; 
at Tunis the favourite paſſion would 
be piracy; at Meſlina, * re- 
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venge; at Goa, the honour of com- 
mitting Jews to the flames.“ 


«© When the Romans declared 
comedians infamous by law, was it 
with a view to diſhonour the profeſ- 
ſion ? Of what uſe would (o cruel 
a decree have been? No; they did 
not diſhonour the profeſſion, they 
only gave open teſtimony of the'dif. 
honour inſeparable from it : for 
good laws never alter the nature of 
things, they are only guided by it; 
and ſuch laws only are obſerved. 
The point is not therefore to cry 
out againſt prejudices; but to know 
firſt of all whether theſe are really 
prejudices; whether the profeſſion 
of a comedian is not in itſelf dif. 
honourable. 

What is then the ſo much boaſted 
ability of a comedian ? It is the art 
of counterfeiting, of aſſuming a 
ſtrange character, of appearing dit- 
ferently from what he really 1s, of 
flying into a paſſion in cold blood, 
of ſaying what he does not think as 
naturally as if he really did think it; 
in ſhort, of forgetting his own ſta- 
tion to perſonate that of othets, 
What is this profeſſion of a come- 
dian? A trade by which a man er» 
hibits himſelf in public, with a mer- 
cenary view; a trade by which he 
ſubmits to ignominies and affronts 
from people, who think they have 
purchaſed a right to treat him in 
this manner: a trade, in ſhort, by 
which he expoſes his perſon to pub- 
lic ſale. I conjure every ingenuors 
man to tell me, whether he is con- 
ſcious in the bottom of his heart, 
that this traffic has ſomething in it 
ſervile and baſe. What ſort of ſpi- 
rit is it then that a comedian im- 
bibes from his condition? A mean 
ſpirit, a ſpirit of falſhood, pride, and 
low ridicule, which qualifies 25 

or 
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for acting every ſort of character, 
except the nobleſt of all, that of 
man, which he lays aſide. 

I am not ignorant, that the ac- 
tion of a comedian, is not like that 
of a cheat, who wants to impoſe 
upon you ; that he does not pre- 
tend you ſhould take him for the 
real perſon he repreſents; or that 
you ſhould think him actuated by 
the paſſions which he only imitates : 
I know alfo, that by giving this imi- 
tation for what it really is, he ren- 
ders it altogether innocent. There- 
fore I Co not abſolutely charge him 
with being a cheat, but with mak- 
ing it his whole buſineſs to cultivate 
the art of deception, and with prac- 
tiſing it in habits, which, though 
innocent perhaps on the ſtage, muſt 
every where elſe be ſubſervient to 
vice. Thoſe fellows ſo genteely 
equipped, and ſo well practiſed in 
thetheory of gallantry and whining, 


will they never make uſe of this art . 


to ſeduce the young and innocent ? 
Thoſe lying varlets, ſo nimble with 
their tongue and fingers upon the 
ſtage, ſo artful in ſupplying the ne- 
ceſſities of a profeſſion more ex- 
penſive than profitable, will they 
never try their abilities off the ſtage? 
Comedians muſt be honeſter by far 
than the reſt of mankind, if they 
.are not more corrupt. 

The orator and the preacher, you 
will ſay, expoſe their perſons in pub- 
lic, as well as the comedians. 'T'here 
is a very great difference. When 
the orator appears in public, it is to 
ſpeak, and not to exhibit himſelf as 
a ſhow : he repreſents only his own 
perſon, he acts only his own proper 
part, he ſpeaks only in his own 
name, he ſays, or he ought to lay, 
no more than he really thinks: as 
the man and the character are the 
ſame being, he is in his right place; 


he is in the caſe of every other citi- 
zen that diſcharges the duties of his 
ſtation. But a player is a perſon 
who delivers himſelf upon the ſtage 
in ſentiments not his own; who 
ſays only what he is made to ſay; 
who oftentimes repreſents a chime- 
rical being : conſequently he is loſt, 
as it were, in his hero. What ſhall 
] fay of thoſe who ſeem apprehen- 
ſive of being too much reſpected in 
their native colours, and therefore 
degrade themſelves ſo far as to act 
in charaQers, which they would be 
extremely ſorry to reſemble in real 
life? It is doubtleſs a ſad thing to 
ſee ſuch a number of villains in the 
world, who pals for honeſt men: 
but what can be more odious and 
ſhocking, or more baſe, than to ſee 
an honeſt comedian acting the part 
of a villain, and exerting his whole 
abilities to eſtabliſh criminal max- 
ims, which he ſincerely deteſts in his 
own heart? 

All this ſnews there is ſomething 
diſhonourable in the profeſſion; but 
there is ſtill another ſource of cor- 
ruption in the debauched manners 
of the actreſſes, which neceſſarily 
draws after it the ſame immorality 
in the actors. Yet why ſhould this 
immorality be inevitable? Why, ſay 
you? At any other time there would 


be no occaſion to aſk this queſtion; 


but in this preſent age, when pre- 
judice and error reign triumphantly 
under the ſpecious name of philoſo- 
phy, mankind, intoxicated by their 
empty learning, are grown deaf to 
the voice of human reaſun, as well 
as nature. 

In all countries, and in all condi- 
tions of life, there is ſo ſtrong and 
ſo natural a connection between the 
two ſexes, that the manneis of the 
one ever determine thoſe of the 
other. Not that the's manners are 
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always the ſame, but they have al- 


ways the ſame degree of goodneſs, 
modified in each ſex by their own 


peculiar inclinations. In England 
the women are gentle and timid : 
the men are rough and bold. 
Whence comes t is ſeeming oppoſi- 
tion ? It is becauſe the character of 
each ſex is thus heightened; and itis 
natural for this nation to carry every 
thing to extremes. This excepted, 
in other reſpects they are alike. 
I be tuo f{cxcs chuſe to live aſunder; 
they are both fond of good eating ; 
both retire after dinner, the men to 
the bottle, the women to the tea ; 
both fit down to play without any 
violent eagerneſs, and ſeem to make 
rather a trade of it, than a paſſion; 
both have a great reſpect for de- 
cency ; both do honour to the con- 
10gal vow; and if ever they violate 
their fide Jity, they do not boaſt of 
the violauon; they are both fond of 
domeſtic quiet ; they are both re- 
markable tor taciturnity; they are 
both difficult to move ; they are 
both hurried by their paſſions; in 
both love is terrible and tragical, 
it determines the fate of their days, 
the conſequence 1s nothing leſs, ſays 
Muralt, than to loſe either their rea- 
fon or life; firally, they are both 
fond of the country, and the Eng- 
liſh ladies are as well delighted in 
wandering alone in their parks, as 
in ſnewing themſelves at Vauxhall. 
From this general taſte for ſohtude, 
ariſeth that for meditation, and ro- 
mances, with which England is o- 
ver-run. Thus both ſexes, more 
recallected within themſelves, are 
leſs influenced by fooliſh modes, 
have a greater reliſh for the real 


Pleaſures of life, and Rudy leſs to 


appear than to be happy. 
| have quoted the Engliſh thro' 
preference, becauſe of all nations in 
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the world, there is none where the 
manners of the two ſexes ſeem to 
differ more at firſt fight. From the 
relation between men and women 
in that country, we may conclude 
for every other. The whole differ. 
ence conſiſts in this, that the life ot 
the females continually ſhews their 
manners; whereas that of the men 
being more loſt in the uniformity of 
buſineſs, you cannot judge rightly 
of them without ſeeing them in their 
Pleaſures. If you would therefore 
know the men, you mult ſtudy the 
women. 'This is a general maxim, 
and ſo far all the world will agrce 
with me. But if I ſhould add, that 
the virtues of the fur ſex, are to be 
found no where but in a retired 
life; that the peaceful care of a 
family is their peculiar province ; 
that their dignity confiſts in mode 
ſty ; that baſnfulneſs is the inſepara- 
ble companion of chaſtity ; that to 
court the looks of men is a proof 
of corruption; and thai every wo- 
man, who is fond of thewing her 
charms, brings diſhonour on her 
perſon : inſtantly I hear the noije of 
this new-fanpled philoſophy, which 
has its riſe and declenſion in the 
corner of a large city, and would 
fain ſtifle the voice of nature and 
all mankind.” 


— 


— 


The Theory of Moral Sontiments, by 
Adam Smith, Profeſſor of Moral 
Philoſophy, in the univerſity of 
Glaſooro, 


T is very difficult, if not impoſh- 
ble, conſiſtently with the brev:- 

ty of our detign, to give the reader 
a proper idea of this excellent work. 
A dry abſtract of the ſyſtem would 
convey no juſter idea of it, than the 
ſkeleton of a departed beauty would 
(1 
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of her form when ſhe was alive ; at 
the ſame time the work is ſo well 
methodiſed, the parts grow ſo natu- 
rally and gracefully out of each o- 
ther, that it would be doing it e- 
qual injuſtice to ſhew it by broken 
and detached pieces. There will, 
in a work of this kind, always be 

reat deficiencies; but we are far 
— profeſſing to make our ac- 
counts ſtand to the reader in the 
place of the books on which we 
remark. Had we thought that this 
in any degree would happen, we 
ſhould certainly think ourſelves ob- 
liged totally to omit this article in 
the Regiſter, as it would be an ef- 
fe& the fartheſt in the world from 
our deſign, which is in the ſtrong- 
oft manner to recommend to the at- 
tention of our readers, ſome of 


theſe books which we think V- 
ing of it ; we chuſe none E 
cannot recommend; e give our 


judgment with candour and impar- 
tiality; but never aMng to impoſe 
our opinions dogmatically on the 
public, we think it but juſtice to the 
authors and the readers, to give 
ſome ſpecimen, however, imperfect, 
of each writer's way of thinking and 
expreſſion, We mean to raiſe, not 
to ſatisfy curioſity. 

There have been of late many 
books written on our moral duties, 
and our moral ſenſations. One 
would have thought the matter had 
been exhauſted. But this author 
has ſtruck out a new, and at the 
fame time a perfectly natural road 
of ſpeculation on this ſubje&t. Had 
it been only an ingenious novelty 
on any other ſubject, it might have 
been praiſed; but with regard to 
morals, nothing could be more 
dangerous. We conceive, that here 
the theory js in all its eſſential parts 
juſt, and founded on tieth and na- 
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ture. The author ſecks for the 
foundation of the juſt, the fit, the 
proper, the decent, in our moſt 
common and moſt allowed paſſions ; 
and making approbation and diſ- 
approbation the teſts of virtue and 
vice, and ſhewing that thoſe are 
founded on ſympathy, he raiſes 
from this ſimple truth, one of the 
moſt beautiful fabrics of moral 
theory, that has perhaps ever ap- 
peared. The illuſtrations are nu- 
merous and happy, and ſhew the 
author to be a man of uncommon 
obſervation. His language is eaſy 
and ſpirited, and puts things be- 
fore you in the fullc{ light; it is 
rather painting than writing. We 
inſert the firſt ſection as it concerns 
ſympathy, the baſis of his theory; 
and as It exhibits equally with any 
of the reſt, an idea of his ſty le and 
manner. 


Of Sympathy. 


„% How ſelfiſh ſoerer man may 
be ſuppoſed, there are evidently 
ſome principles in his nature, which 
intereſt him in the fortune of others, 
and render their happineſs neceſſary 
to him, though he derives nothing 
from it except the pleaſure of ſeeing 
it. Of this kind is pity or com- 
paſſion, the emotion which we feel 
for the miſery of others, when we 
either ſee it, or are made to con- 
ceive it in a very lively manner. 
That we often derive ſorrow from 
the ſorrow of others, 15 too obvious 
to require any inſtances to prove it; 
for this ſentiment, like all che other 
original paſſions of human nature, 
is by no means confined to the vir- 
tuous and humane, though they 
perhaps may feel it with the moſt 
exquiſite ſenſibility. The greateſt 
ruffian, the molt hardened violator 
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of the laws of ſociety, is not alto- 
gether without it. 

As we have no immediate expe- 
rience of what other men feel, we 
can form no idea of the manner in 
which they are affected, but by con- 
ceiving what we ourſelves ſhould 
feel in the like ſituation. Though 
our brother is upon the rack as long 
as We are at our own eaſe, our ſenſes 
will never inform us of what he (nf. 
fers. They never did, nor never 
can carry us beyond our own per- 
ſons, and it is by the imagination 
only, that we can form any concep- 
tion of what are his ſenſations. 
Neither can that faculty help us to 
this any other way, than by repre- 
ſenting to us what would be our 
own, It we were in his caſe, It is 
the impreſſions of our own ſenſes 
only, not thoſe of his, which our 
imaginations copy. By the imagi- 
nation we place ourſelves in his fi- 
tuation, we conceive ourſelves en- 
during all the ſame torments, we 
enter as it were into his body, and 

ecome in ſome meaſure him, and 
thence form ſome idea of his ſenſa- 
tions, and even fee! ſomething, 
which, tho' weaker in degree, is not 

altogether unlike them. IIis agon'es, 
when they are thus brought home to 
ourſelves, when we have thus adopt- 
ed and made them our own, begin 
at laſt to aFeR'vs,and we then trem⸗ 
ble and ſhudder at the thought of 
what he feats For as to be 1n pain 
or diſtreſs of any kind excites the 
moſt exeeſſive ſorrow, fo to conceive 
or to imagine that we are in it, ex- 
cites : ome degree of the ſame emo- 
tion, iu proportion to the vivacity 
cr &nlnefs of the ner pen. 

That this is the ſource of or 
fellow. feeling for the miſery of o- 
theils, that it is by changing places 
in fancy wirn the ſuflerer, that we 
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come either to conceive or be affect- 
ed by what he feels, may be de- 
monſtrated by many obvious obſer- 
vations, if it ſhould not be thought 
ſufficiently evident of itſelf. When 
we ſee a ſtroke aimed and juſt ready 
to fall upon the leg or arm of ano- 
ther perſon, we naturally ſhrink and 
draw beck our own leg, or our own 
arm; and when it does fall, we feel 
it in ſome me: ſure, and are hurt by 
it as well as the ſuferer. The mob, 
when they are gazing at a dancer 
on the ſlack rope, naturally writhe 
and twiſt, and balance their own 
bodics, as they ſce him do, and as 
they fe e that they themſelves muſt 
do in bis fituation. Perſons of deli- 
cate hbres, and a weak conſtitution 
of body, complain, that in looking 
on the ſores and ulcers that are ex- 
poſed by: beggars in the ſtreets, 
they are apt to feel an itching or 
uneaſy ſenſation in the correſpond. 
ing part of their own bodies. The 

borror which they conceive at the 

miſery of thoſe wretches affects 
that particular part in themſelves, 
more than any other; becauſe that 
horror ariſes from concetving what 
they themſclves would ſuffer, if 
they really were the wretches 
whom they are looking upon, and 
if that particular part in themſelves 
was actually affected in the ſame 
miſerable manner. The very force 
of this conception is ſufficient, in 
their feeble frames, to produce that 
itching or uneaſy ſenſation com- 
plained of. Men of the molt ro- 
but make, obſcrve that in looking 
upon ſore eyes they often feel 4 
very ſenfible ſoreneſs in their own, 
which proceeds from the ſame rea- 
ſon; that organ being in the 
ſtrongeſt man more delicate than 
any other Hart of the body is in 
the WEAKe... 

Neither 
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Neither is it thoſe circumſtances 
only, which create pain or ſorrow, 
that call forth our fellow, feeling. 
Whatever is the paſſion which ariſes 
from any object in the perſon prin- 
cipally concerned, an anologous e- 
motion ſprings up, at the thought 
of his ſituation, in the breaſt of eve- 
ry attentive ſpectator. Our joy for 
the deliverance of thoſe heroes of 
tragedy or romance who intereſt us, 
is as ſincete as our grief for their 
diſtreſs, and our fellow feeling with 


their miſery is not more real than 


that with their happineſs. We en- 
ter into their gratitude towards thoſe 
faithful friends, who did not deſert 
them in their difficulties; and we 
heartily go along with their reſent— 
ment againſt thoſe perfidious trai- 
tors, who injured, abandoned, or de- 
ceived them. In every paſſion, of 
which the mind of man is ſuſcepti- 
ble, the emotions of the by-ftander 
always correſpond to what, by 
bringing the caſe home to himſelf, 
he imagines, ſhould be the ſenti- 
ments of the {ufferer. 

Pity and compaſſion are words 
appropriated to ſignify our fellow- 
ſeeling with the forrow of others. 
Sympathy, though its meaning,was, 
perhaps, originally the ſame, may 
now, however, without much im- 
xropriety, be made uſe of to denote 
our fellow-fecling with any paſſion 
whatever. 

Upon ſome occaſions ſympathy 
may ſeem to ariſe merely from the 
view of a certain emotion in another 
perſon. The paſſions, upon ſome 
occaſions, may ſeem to be tranl- 
fuſed from one man to another, in- 
ſtantaneouſly, and antecedent to any 
knowledge of what excited them in 
the perſon principally concerned. 
Grief and joy, for example, ſtrong- 
ly expreſſed in the look and geſturas 
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of any one, at once affect the ſpec- 
tator, with ſome degree of a like 
painful or agreeable emotion. A 
ſmiling face is, to every body that 
ices it, a chearful object; as a ſor- 
rowful countenance, on the other 
hand, is a melancholy one. 

This, however, does not hold 
univerſally with regard to every paſ- 
ſion. There are ſome of which the 
expreſſions excite no ſort of ſympa- 
thy, but before we are acquainted 
with what gave occaſion to them, 
ſerve rather to diſguſt and provoke 
us againſt them. The furious be- 
haviour of an angry man is more 
likely to exaſperate us againſt him- 
ſelf, than againſt his enemies. As 
we are unacquainted with his pro- 
vocation, we cannot bring his caſe 
home to ourſelves, nor conceive any 
thing like the paſſions which it ex- 
cites. But we plainly ſee what is 
the ſituation of thoſe with whom he 
is angry, and to what violence they 
may be expoſed from ſo enraged an 
adverſary. We readily, therefore, 


' ſympathize with their fear or reſent- 


ment, and are immediately diſpoſed 
to take part againſt the man, from 
whom they appear to be in ſo much 
danger. 

If the very appearance of grief 
and joy inſpire us with ſome degree 
of the like emotions, it is becauſe 
they ſuggeſt to us the general idea 
of ſome good or bad fortune that 
has befallen the perſon in whomwe 
obferve them: and in theſe paſſions 
this is ſufficient to have ſome little 
influence upon us. The effects of 
grief and joy terminate in the 
perſon who ſeels thoſe emotions, of 
which the expreſſions do not, like 
thoſe of reſentment, ſuggeſt to us 
the idea of any other perſon for 
whom ve are concerned, and whoſe 
intereſts are oppolite to his. The 

14 general 
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general idea of good or bad fortune, 
therefore, creates ſome concern for 
the perſon ho has met with it; but 
the general idea of provocation ex- 
cites no ſympathy with the angerof 
the man who has received it. Na- 
ture, it ſeems, teaches us to be more. 
aveiſe to enter into this paſſion, and, 
till informed of its cauſe, to be diſ- 
poſed rather to take part againſt it. 

Even our ſympathy with the grief 
or joy of another, before we are in- 
formed of the cauſe of either, is al- 
ways extremely imperfect. Gene- 
ral lamentations, which expreſs no- 
thing but the anguiſu of the ſufferer, 
create rather a curioũty to enquire 
into his ſicus tion, along with ſome 
diſpoſition to ſympathize with lim, 
than adtual ſympathy that is very 
ſenſible. The &rit queſtion that we 
aſc is, What has befallen yon! 
Till this be apſwered, tho' we are 
uneaſy, both from the vague idea of 
his misfortune, and ſtill niore from 
toi turing ourſelves with conjectures 
about what it may be, yet our fel. 
low-feeling is not very conkde- 
Table. 

Sympathy, therefore, does not 
ariſe ſo much from the view of the 
paſſion, as from that of the ſituation 
which excites it. We ſometimes 
feel for another, a paſſion of which 
he himſelf ſeems to be al:ogether 
incapable; becauie when we puc 
ourſelves in his cafe, that paſſion 
| ariſes in our breaſt from the imagi- 
nation, though it does not in his 
from the reality. We bluth for the 
impudence and rudeneſs of another, 
though he himſelf appears to have 
no ſenſe of the impropriety of his 
own behaviour ; becaute we cannot 
help feeling with what contuſion we 
carteives ſhould bs covered, had we 
behaved in fo abſurd a manner. 

Of ell the calariities to which the 


condition of mortality expoſes man- 
kind, the loſs of reaſon appears, to 
thoſe who have the leaſt ſpark of 
humanity, by far the moſt dreadful, 
and they behold that laſt ſtage of 
human wretchedneſs with deeper 
commiſeration than any other. But 
the poor wretch, who is init, laughs 
and ſings perhaps, and is altogether 
inſenſibl- of his own miſery. The 
anguich which humanity feels, there. 
fore, at the ſight of ſuch an object, 
cannot be the reflection of any ſen- 
timent of the ſufferer. The com- 
pa lion of the ſpectator muſt ariſe 
altogether from the conſtderation 
of what he himſelf would f-el if he 
was reduced to the ſame unhappy 
lruation, and, what perhaps is im- 
pojlble, was at the {ame ume, a- 
ble to regard it with his ſent rea- 
fon and judgment. 

What are the pangs of a mother 
hen the heirs the mozn.ng of her 
intant, that during the agoay of dif. 
eaſe cannot expreſs what it feels ? 
another idea of what it ſuffers, ſhe 
joins, to its real helpleſſneſs, her 
own conſciouſneſs of that helpleit- 
neſ:, and her own terrors for the 
unknown conſequences of its diſor- 
der; and out of all theſe forms, for 
her own ſorrow, the moit complete 
image of miſery and diltreſs. The 
infant, however, feels only the un- 
eaſineſs of the'preſent inſtant, which 
can never be great. With regard 
to the future it is perfectly ſecure, 
and in its thoughtleſſneſs and want 
of foreſight, poſſeſſes an antidote 
azainſ fear and anxiety, the great 
tormentors of the human breall, 
trom which reaſon aud philoſophy 
will in vain attempt to defend it 
when it grows up to a man. 

We ſympathize even with the 
dead, and overlooking what is of real 
importance in their ſituation, chat 

awciul 
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aweful futurity which awaits them, 
we are chiefly affected by tho!e cir- 
cumſlances which ſtrike our ſenſes, 
but can have no influence upon 
their happineſs. It is miſerable, we 
think, to be deprived of the light 
of the ſun; to be ſhut out from life 
and converſation ; to be laid in the 
cold grave a prey to corruption and 
the reptiles of the earth; to be no 
more thought of in this worid, but 
to be obliterated in alittle time from 
the aſſections and almoſt from the 
memory of their deareſt friends and 
relations. Surely, we imagine, we 
can never fee] too much for thoſe 
who have ſuffered ſo dreadſul a ca- 
lamity, The tribute of our fellow- 
feeling ſeems doubly due to them 
now when they are in danger of be- 
ing forgot by every body : and, by 
the vain honours which we pay to 
their memory, we endeavour, for 
our own miſery, artilicially to kcep 
alive our melancholy remembrance 
of their misfortune. That our ſym- 
pathy can afford them no conſola- 
tion, ſeems to be an addition to 
their calamity ; and to think that all 
we can do is unavailing, and that, 
what alleviates all other diſtreſs, the 
regret, love, and the lamentation of 
their friends, can yield no comſort 
to chem, ſerves only to exaſperate 
our ſenſe of the miſery. The hap- 
pineſs of the dead, however, moſt 
aſſuredly, is affected by none of 
theſe circumſtances ; nor is it the 
thought of theſe things which can 
ever diſturb the ſecurity cf their re- 
poſe. The idea of that dreary and 
endleſs melancholy, which the fan- 
cy naturally aſcribes to their condi- 
ton, ariſes altogether from our join- 
ing to the charge which has been 
produced upon them, our own con- 
ſciouſneſs of that charge, from our 
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putting ourſelves in their ſituation, 
and from our lodging, if I may be 
allowed to ſay ſg, our own living 
ſouls in their inanimated bodies, 
and thence conceiving what would 
be our emotions in this caſe, It js 
this very illuſion of the imagination 
which renders the foreſight of our 
own diſſolution ſo terrible to us, 
and the idea of thoſe circumſtances, 
which undoubtedly can give us no 
pain when we are dead, makes us 
miſerable while we are alive. And 
from thence ariſes one of the moſt 
important principles in human na- 
ture, the dread of death, the great 
poi'on to the happineſs, but the 
great reſtraint upon the injuſtice of 
mankind, which, while it afflits 
and mortifies the individuals,guards 
and protects the ſociety. 


—— — 
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T he hiflory of Scotland, during the 
reigns of Queen Mary and King 
James VI. till his acceſſion to 
the creun of England. With a 
review of the Scottiſh hiflory pre- 
, to that period; and an ap- 
pendix containing original papers. 
By William Robertſon, D. D. 
minifler of Lady Yeſier's, Edin- 
burgh. In two wolumes Quarte, 
A. Millar, zu the Strand. 


HE great and juſt applauſe 

with which this hiſtory has 

been received, makes it leſs neceſ- 
ſary for us to dwell long upon it. 
Its merit is of the very firit claſs, 
and it has not been under rated. 
But there is one beauty we have not 
ſo generally heard taken notice of, 
in that work; which is the great 
judgment of the author in drawing 
out or abridging his ſtory according 
as he found the matter more or lefs 
important 
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important and intereſting in itſelf. 
The hiftory of Scotland furniſhed 
him with a long detail of facts 
prior to their great revolution in re- 
Iigion and in political connections ; 
but he has happily thrown all of 
that aſide, except what does in ſome 
meaſure lead to and explain the 
great events of that intereſting pe- 
riod. And after the acceſſion of 
James I. to the crown of England 
he again contracts his plan, and 
ſatis ßes himſelf with a general view 
of the ſtate of Scotland to the Union; 
ſenſtble that from this period the 
affairs of that kingdom naturally 
made part of the Erpliſh hiſtory, 
and that they could not be treated 
of ſeparately, but in a diſorderly 
and unconnected manner. The ſame 
zadgment appears every where in 
the conduct of the work; the reader 
is never tired, and pays as little for 
a great deal of inſtruction as can be 
imagined, He is admirable for the 
clearneſs with which he fates all 
the points relative to politics and 
manners, that may make for the 
illuſtration of his narrative; and no- 
body ever introduced or made them 
blend with the body of the ftory 
with more propriety or grace ; his 
account of the ancieat feudal con- 
ſtitution is one of the beit ſpecimens 
of his maſtery in this way. | 
« At the time when Robert 
Bruce began his reign in Scotland, 
the ſame form cf goverament was 
eftabliſhed in all the kingdoms of 
Europe. And the ſurprifing ſimi- 
larity in their conſtitution and 
taws, demonitrates that the nations 
which overturned the Roman em- 
pire, and erected theſe kingdoms, 
though divided into differen; tribes, 


. 


+ Tac. de Mor. Germ. c. 11. 
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and diſtinguiſhed by different names, 
were originally the fame people. 
When we take a view of the fendal 
ſyſtem of laws and policy, that ſtu- 
pendous and fingular fabric erected 
by them; the firſt object that ſtrikes 
us 15 the King. And when we are 
told that he is the ſole proprietor of 
all the lands within his dominions, 


that all his ſubje&s derive their poſ- 


ſeſſions from him, and in return 
conlecrate their lives to his ſervice ; 
when we hear that all marks of dif. 
tinction, and titles of dignity, flow 
from him, as the only fountain of 
honour ; when we behold the moſt 
potent peers, on their bendcd knees, 
end with folded hands, ſwearing 
fealty at his feet, and acknowledg- 
ing him to be their Sovereign, and 
their Liege Lord; we are apt to pro- 
nounce him a powerful, nay an ab- 
ſolute monarch, No concluſion, 
however, would be more raſh, or 
worſe founded. The genius of the 
feudal government was purely ariſ- 
tocratical. With all the enſigus of 
royalty, and with many appearances 
of deſpotic power, a feudal King 
was the moſt limited of all Princes. 
Be fore they ſallied out of their 
own habitations to conquer the 
world, many of the northern na- 
tions ſeem not to have been ſubject to 
the governmentof Kings *; andeven 
wherc monarchtcal government was 
eſtabliſhed, the Prince poilefled but 
little authority. A general rather 
than a King, his military command 
was exteni:ve, his civil juriſdiction 
almoſt nothing f. The army which 
he led was not compoſed of ſoldiers, 
who could be compelled to ſerve, 
but of ſuch as voluntarily followed 
his ſtandard . 


1 Caf. bid. 
10 


Theſe conquered 
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not ſor their leader, but for them- 
ſelves ; and being free in their own 
country, renounced not their liberty 
when they acquired new ſettlements. 
They did not exterminate the an- 
cient inhabitants of the countries 
which they had ſubdued, but ſeizing 
the greater part of their lands, they 
took their perſons under protection. 
And the difficulty of maintaining a 
new conqueſt, as well as the danger 
of being attacked by new invaders, 
rendering it neceſſary to be always 
in a poſture of defence, the form of 
government which they eſtabliſhed, 
was altogether military, and nearly 
reſembling that to which they had 
been accuſtomed in their native 
country, Their general ſtill conti- 
nuing to be the head of the colony, 
part of the conquered lands were 
allotted to him; the remainder, 
under the name of &enc/icia, or ff, 
was divided amongſt his principal 
officers. As the common ſaſety re- 
quired that theſe officers ſhould, 
upon all occaſions, be ready to ap- 
pear in arms, for the common 
defence, and ſhould continue obe- 
dient to their general, they bound 
themſelves to take the field, when 
called, and to ſerve him with a 
number of men, in proportion to 
the extent of their territory. Theſe 
great officers again parcelled out 
their lands among their followers, 
and annexed the ſame condition to 
the grant. A feudal kingdom was 
Properly the encampment of a great 
army; military ideas predominated, 
military ſubordination eſtabliſhed, 
and the poſſeſſion of land was the 
pay which ſoldiers received for their 
perſonal ſervice. In conſequence 
of theſe notions, the poffeſſion of 
land was granted during pleaſure 
only, and Kings were elective. In 
other words, an officer ciſagreeub!c 
to his general was doprivee at is 
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pay, and the perſon who was moſt 
capable of conducting an army, was 
choſen to command it. Such were 
the firſt rudiments, or infancy of 
feudal government. 

But long before the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, the feudal 
{y{tem had undergone many changes, 
of which the following were moſt 
conliderable. Kings formerly clec- 
tive, were then hereditary ; and fiefs 
granted at ſirſt during pleaſure, de- 
icended from father to ſon, and were 
become perpetual. Theſe changes, 
not leſs advantageous to the nobles, 
than to the Prince, made no altera- 
tion in the ariſtocratical ſpirit of the 
fcudal conſtitution. The King, who 
at a diſtance ſeemed to be inveſted 
with majeſty and power, appears, 
on a ncarer view, to poſſeſs none 
of thoſe advantages, which beſtow 
on monarchs their grandeur and 
authority. His revenues were ſcan- 
ty; he had not a ſtanding army; 
and he enjoyed no proper juriſ- 
diction. 

At a time when pomp and ſplen- 
dor were unknown, even in the pa- 
laces of Kings; when the officers 
of the crowu received little ſalary 
beſides the fees and perquiſites of 
their office; when embaſſieg to fo- 
reign courts were rare; when ar- 
mies were compoſed of ſoldiers who 
ſerved without pay; it was not 
neceſlary chat a King ſhould poſſeſs 
a great revenue; nor did the con- 
dition of Europe, in thoſe ages, 
allow its princes to be opulent. 
Coinmerce made little progreſs in 
the kingdoms, where the feudal go- 
veinment was eſtabliched. Inſtitu- 
tions, which had no other object 
bur to inſpire a martial ſpirit, to 
train men to be ſoldiers, and to 
make ams the only honourable 
proleiſion, naturally diſcouraged the 
commercial arts. The revenues, 
ariſing 
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ariſing from the taxes impoſed on 
the different branches of commerce, 
were by conſequence inconfidera- 
ble, and the prince's treaſury receiv- 
ed little ſupply from a ſource, which 
among a trading prople, flows with 
ſuch: abundance, and is almoſt in- 
exhauſtible. A fixed tax was not 
levied even on land ; fuch a burthen 
would have appeared intolerable to 
men who received their eſtates as 
the reward of their valour, and who 
conſidered their ſervice in the field 
as a full retribution for what they 
poſſeſſed. The King's demelnes, 
or the portion of like which he ſtill 
retained in his own hands unalie- 
nated, furniſhed ſubſiſtence to his 
court, and defrayed the ordinary 
expences of government *. The 
only ſtated taxes which the feudal 
law obhoed vaſſals to pay to the 
King, or to thoſe of whom they 
held their lands, wc;e three; once 
when his eldeſt fon was made a 
knight; another when his eldeſt 
daughter was married; and a third 
to ranſom bim if he ſhould happen 
tobe taken priſoner. Beſides theſe, 
the King received the feudal caſu- 
alties of the ward, marriage, &c. 
of his own vaflals. And, on ſome 
extraordinary occaſions, his ſubjects 
granted him an ad, which they 
ciſtinguiſhee by tne rame of a be- 
nevolence," in order to declare that 
he received it not in conſequence 
of any right, but as a gift, flowing 
from their £90d-wiil f. All thefe 
added together. produced a rev?- 
nue, ſcanty and precarious, which 
far from enabling the King to at- 
eempt any thing that could excite 
ené jealouſy or fear of the nobles, 
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kept him in continual indigence, 
anxiety, and dependencæ. 

Nor could the King ſupply the 
defect of his revenues, by the ter- 
ror of his arms. Mercenary troops, 
and ſtanding armies were unknown, 
as long as the feuda] government 
ſubſiſted in vigour, Europe was 
peopled with ſoldiers. "The vaſſals 
of the King, and the ſab-vaſſals of 
the barons, were all obliged to car- 
ry arms. And while the poverty 
of princes prevented them from for- 
tif) ing their frontier towns, while 
a campaign continued but a few 
weeks, and while a fherce and im- 
petuous courage was impatient to 
bring every quarrel to the deciſion 
of a battle, an army, without pay, 
and wich little diſcipline, was ſuffi- 
cient for all the purpoſes both of 
the ſecurity and of the glory of a 
nation. Such an army, however, 
far hom being an engine at the 
King's diſpoſal, was often no lefs 
{ormidable to him, than to his ene- 
mies. The more warlike any peo- 
ple were, the more independent 
they became; end the {ſame perſons 


being both ſoldiers and ſubjects, ci- 
vil privileges and immunities were 


the conſequences of their viRories, 
and the reward of their martial ex- 
plozts. Conquerors, whom mer- 
cenary armies, under forms of go- 
vernment, often render the tyrants 
of their own people, as well as the 
icourges of mankind, were com- 
monly, under the feudal conſtituti- 
on, the mold indulgent of all princes 
to their ſubjects, becauſe they ſtood 
mojt in need of their aſſiſtance. 
A prince whom even war and vic- 
tory did not render the maſter of 
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his own army. poſſeſſed no ſhadow 
of military power during times of 
peace. His diſbanded ſol tiers min- 
gled with his other ſubjects; not a 
ſingle man received pay from him ; 
many ages elapſcd even before a 
guard was appointed to defend his 
perſon ; and deſtitute of that great 
inſtrument of dominion a flanding 
army, the authority of the King 
continued always feebie, and was 
often contemptible 

Nor were theſe the only circum- 
ſtances, which contributed towards 
deprefling the regal power. By 
the feudal ſyſtem, che King's judi- 
cial authority was extremely circum- 
ſcribed. At ſuſt, princes ſcem to 
have been the ſupreme judges of 
their people, and in perſon, heard 
and determined all controverſies a- 
mong them. The multiplicity of 
cauſes ſoon made 1t neceſſary to ap- 
point judges, who, in the King's 
namedecided matters, that belonged 
to the royal juriſdiction. But the 
Barbarians, who over-ran Europe, 
having deſtroyed moſt of the great 
cities, and the countries which they 
ſeized being cantoned out among 
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powerful barons, who were blind- 
ly followed by numerous yaſlals, : 
whom, in return, they were bound 
to protect from every injury; the 
adminiſtration of juſtice was greatly 
interrupted, and the execution of 
any legal ſentence became almoſt 
impracticable. Theft, rapine, mur- 
der, and diſorder of all kinds pre- 
vailed in every kingdom of Europe, 
to a degree almoſt incredible, and 
ſcarce compatible with the ſub- 
ſiſtence of civil ſociety. Every of- 
fender ({keltered himſelf under the 
protection of ſome powerful chief- 
tain, who ſcreened him from the 
purſuits of juſtice. To apprehend, 
and to puniſh a criminal, often re- 
quired the union and efforts of half 
a kingdom“. In order to remedy 
theſe evils, many perſons of diſtinc- 
tion were entruſted with the admi- 
niſtration of juſtice within their own 
territories. But what we may pre- 
ſume was, at firſt, only a temporary 
grant, or a perſonal privilege, the 
incroaching ſpirit of the nobles ſoon 
converted into a right, and rendered 
hereditary. The lands of ſome 
were erected into baronies, thoſe of 


* A remarkable inſtance of this occurs in the following hiſtory, ſo late as the 
year 1561. Mary, having appointed a court of juſtice to be held on the bor- 
ders, the inhahitants of no leſs than eleven counties were ſummoned to guard 
the perſon, who was to act as judge, and to enable him to enforce his deciſions. 
The words of a proclamation, which afford ſuch a convincing proof of the 
teebleneſs of the feudal government, deſerve our notice.“ And becauſe it is 
neceſſary for the execution of her highneſs's command, and ſervice, that her 
juſtice be well accompanicd, and her authority ſufficiently fortified, by the con- 
currence of a good power of her faithful ſubjects Therefore commands and 
charges all the ſundry earls, lords, barons, freeholdets, landed-men, and other 
gentlemen, dwelling within the {aid counties, that they, and every one of them, 
with their kin, friends, ſervants, and houſhold men, well bodin in feir of war in 
the moſt ſubſtantious manner, [i. e. compleatly armed and provided, ] and with, 
twenty days victuals, to mect and to paſs forward with him to the borrough 
of Jedburgh, and there to remain during the ſaid ſpace of twenty days, and 
to receive ſuch direction and commands, as ſhall be given by him to them in 
our Sovereign Lady's name, for quietneſs of the country; and to put the ſame 
in execution under the pain of loſing their life, lands and goods.” Keith's hiſt. 
of Scotland, 198, 

others 
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others into regalities. The juriſ- 
dition of the former was extenſive, 
that of the latter, as the name im- 
plies, royal, and almoſt unbounded. 
All cauſes, whether civil or crimi- 
nal, were tried by judges, whom 
the lord of the regality appointed ; 
and if the King's courts called any 
perſon within his territory before 
them, the lord of the regality might 

ut a ſtop to their proceedings, and 
b the privilege of repleadings, re- 
move the cauſe to his own court, 
and even puniſh his vaſſal, if he 
ſubmitted to a foreign juriſdiftion +. 
Thus almoſt every queſtion, in 
which any perſon, who reſided on 
the lands of the nobles, was inte- 


reſted, being determined by judges 
appointed by the nobles themſelves, 
their vaſſals were ſcarce ſenſible of 
being, in any degree, ſubject to the 
crown. A feudal kingdom was 
ſplit into many ſmall principalities, 
almott independent, and held toge- 
ther by a feeble and commonly an 
imperceptible bond of union. And 
the King was not only ſtripped of 
the authority annexed to the per- 
ſon of a ſupreme judge, but his 
revenue ſuffered no {mall diminu- 
tion, by the loſs of thoſe pecuniary 
emoluments, which were, in that 


age, due to the perſon who admi- 
niſtered juſtice.“ 


+ Craig, lib. iii. Dieg. 7. 
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